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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION? 


My primary object in this volume, as in its predecessor, 
has been to produce a work which may assist the re- 
searches of those Hindus who desire to investigate 
critically the origin and history of their nation, and of 
their national literature, religion, and institutions; and 
may facilitate the operations of those European teachers 
whose business it is to communicate to the Hindus the 
results of modern inquiry on the various subjects here 
examined The book (as will at once be apparent to 
the Oriental scholar) is, for the most part, either a com- 
pilation, or, at the least, founded on the labours of 
others; but while my principal aim has been to furnish 
the reader with a summary of the results of preceding 
inquiries, my plan has, at the same time, rendered it 
necessary for me occasionally to institute fresh researches 
in different directions for the further elucidation of par- 
ticular points which were touched upon in the course 

1 [This Preface is now reprinted with hardly any alteration, excepting 
such as has been rendered necessary by the difference in the numbers of 
the pages in which the several topica aro treated, and by some additions 
and omissions.] 

3 This peculiarity in the object of the treatise will account to the Euro- 


pean scholar for the introduction of many details which would otherwise 
have been quite superfluous, 
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of my argument. In this way I may have succeeded 
in contributing a small proportion of original matter to 
the discussion of some of the interesting topics which 
have come under review. 

The obligations under which I lie to the different 
authors, whose labours have furnished the chief mate- 
rials of the volume, have been, in most instances, so fully 
acknowledged in detail in the following pages, that it 
is not necessary for me to allude to them here more par- 
ticularly. I must, however, refer to the assistance which 
I have derived from the French version of the Rigveda 
by M. Langlois, which, with his index, has directed my 
attention to various ,important passages in the later 
books, which I was then enabled to study in the original. 

Though a small portion only of the present volume 
consists of “Sanskrit texts,” which in some parts are 
altogether wanting, and in others but thinly scattered, 
(apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto) I have not con- 
sidered it necessary to abandon the old title, but it has 
been slightly modificd. 

Although some idea of the object and contents of the 
volume may be gained from a perusal of the introduc- 
tory statement of its plan (in pp. 1-3), and from the 
table at the close of this Preface, it may conduce to the 
convenience of those readers who, before entering on a 
perusal of the work, desire to obtain a more precise con- 
ception of the course of the discussion, and of the process 
by which I have sought to establish my conclusions, if 
I subjoin here a brief concatenated summary of the prin- 
cipal topics in order, 

Tho general object of the present Part is to prove 
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that the Hindus were not indigenous in India, but have 
immigrated into that country from Central Asia, where 
their ancestors at one time formed one community with 
the progenitors of the Porsians, Greeks, Romans, Ger- 
mans, ete. In order to establish this result, I have 
sought to show that Sanskrit, the original language of 
the Hindus, exhibits undeniable marks of close affinity 
to the ancient languages of the other races just men- 
tioned; and that the earliest religion, and mythology 
also, of India are connected with those of Persia by 
various points of contact and resemblance. Having ad- 
duced evidence on both these heads, and argued that 
these facts imply a common origin of the nations in 
question, and their subsequent dispersion from one com- 
mon centre towards the different regions in which they 
ultimately settled ; I endeavour to fortify the conclusions 
to which we are thus conducted by demonstrating that, 
in the earliest ages of their history, the ancestors of the 
Hindus appear to have occupied only the north-western 
corner of Hindustan; and that, while they were con~ 
nected on the one hand by affinities of language and 
religion with the nations of the west, they were on the 
other hand distinguished, both by language and by insti- 
tutions, from certain other tribes with whom they came 
into collision as they advanced across the north of India, 
and afterwards diffused themselves to the south of the 
peninsula: for if we find that the Hindus originally pos- 
sessed only the Panjab, the presumption (derived from 


» [This proposition has been so far modified in the second edition that 
Inow only insist on at least one of the clements in the ancestry of the 
Hindus having belonged to the Indo-European stock.} 
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other considerations) that they immigrated from the 
north-west, becomes strengthened; and if, egain, on 
their advance to the south-east, they encountered tribes 
with a different language and religion, already in oecu- 
pation of those tracts, the probability that they did not 
grow up in India, alongside of these alien tribes, acquires 
additional force. 

In order to obtain a basis for carrying out the philo- 
logical portion of this argument, viz., for comparing the 
original language of the Hindus with those of the Per- 
sians, Greeks, and Latins, it became necessary for me to 
prove that the Sanskrit, which is now a learned language 
only, was at one time spoken by the ancestors of the 
Hindus. This I have attempted to do in the First 
Chapter (pp. 4-214), by showing in detail that the 
original Sanskrit idiom has undergone a long series of 
gradual mutations, of which wo now see the ultimate 
result in the modern vernacular dialects of the north of 
India, The method which I have adopted to exhibit 
this has been to begin (Section i., pp. 4-11) with the 
existing spoken dialects, Urdu, Hindi, Mahratti, ete., 
and to show what the elements are of which they aro 
composed, viz., (1) pure Sanskrit, (2) modified Sanskrit, 
(8) Desya or aboriginal non-Sanskrit words, and (4) 
words derived from Arabic and Persian. The fourth 
element is the latest which they have acquired,-; and 
dates only from the Mahomedan invasion; ¥Qfhile the 
second and third (in @ more or less different orm) are 
eommon to them with the Prakrits, or older vere asaulét 
dialects, out of which they grew. 

In the succeeding sections (ii—vii., pp. 11-122 5) an 
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account is given of these earlier vernaculars, viz. (1) the 
Prakrits, of which specimens are to be found in the 
different Hindu dramas, and which seem to have existed 
as spoken dialects, at least from the commencement of 
tho Christian era, until they became merged in the 
modern vernaculars; (2) the Pali, or sacred language 
of the Buddhist books of Ceylon and Burmah, which 
appears to represent one of the provincial dialects of 
northern India existing at the time when Buddhism 
began to be propagated in the sixth century B.0., and 
exhibits to us the popular speech of that region at a 
somewhat earlier stage than the dramatic Prakrits ; (3) 
the dialects (nearly contemporaneous with the Pali) 
which are employed in the rock and pillar inscriptions 
of Asoka; and (4) the singular dialect or jargon em- 
ployed in the Gathas or metrical portions of the Buddhist 
chronicles of northern India. In this portion of the 
work some comparative tables are introduced, which 
exhibit (a) the relations (7c. the points of resemblance 
and of difference) between the modern vernaculars, 
Hindi, and Mahratti, and the dramatic Prakrits, and 
show how the two former have been formed by a modifi- 
cation of all the various elements of the latter, just as 
they (the older Prakrits) in their turn have sprung up 
(if we except a small non-Senskritic residuum) from the 
gradual decomposition of the Sanskrit; (6) the forms 
which are common to the dramatic Prakrits, and the 
Pali, as well as those points in which they vary, and 
which demonstrate that the Pali diverges considerably 
less from the Sanskrit than the Prakrits do, and must 
consequently be more ancient than they; and (c) the 
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relation in which the rock inscriptions stand to the Pali. 
In Section viii. (pp. 128—144) the conclusion is drawn 
that, as the vernacular speech of India, as far back as 
we are able to trace it, has been undergoing a continual 
series of mutations, and as the older the form is in 
which we find it existing, the nearer it approaches to 
the Sanskrit in its words and its grammatical inflec- 
tions,—it must af some period a little further back 
have entirely merged in Senskrit, and have been iden- 
tical with it. Thus Sanskrit having been once the seme 
with the oldest language of northern India, must at that 
period have been a vernacular tongue. After some 
speculations on the history of the Sanskrit language and 
its mutations, some farther arguments,—drawn partly 
from the parallel case of Latin (which though onve a 
spoken tongue, was ultimately lost in its derivative 
dialects, Italian, etc.), and partly from certain pheno- 
mena in Indian literature, or notices occurring in Indian 
authors,—aro adduced in Section ix. (pp. 144—160) in 
support of the position that Sanskrit was once a verna- 
cular language, and that the Vedic hymns were com- 
posed in the same dialect which their authors habitually 
spoke. I then go on to. argue further (Section x., pp. 
161—214) that as Sanskrit was once a spoken tongue, 
it must in its earlier stages have been exposed to all the 
mutations to which all spoken languages aro subject. 
That such has actually been the case, is clear from a 
comparison of the oldest Sanskrit, that of the Vedic 
hymns, with the form which it took in the later litera- 
ture, and which (as it became exempt from further 
modifications by ceasing to be popularly spoken) it has 
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continued ever after to retain. As, however, the dis- 
tinction which is here drawn between the older and the 
more recent literature may be disputed by the Hindu 
student, I have considered it necessary to adduce proof 
of the assertion that the Vedic hymns are the oldest of 
all the Indian writings; and with this view to ascend 
by gradual steps from the most recent commentaries on 
the Veda, through the Nirukta, the Brihmanas, ete., to 
the hymn-collections, pointing out that each of these 
classes of works presupposes one of the others to have 
preceded it in regular order, and that such methods were 
employed by the commentators for the interpretation of 
the hymns as to prove that much of their language was 
already obsolete or obscure, and that consequently their 
priority in time to the very oldest of their expositors 
must have been very considerable. To complete the 
survey of the subject, I further show that there is a 
difference in the ages of the several Vedas (the Rik, 
Yajush, and Atharvan) themselves, as well as between the 
different portions of each, as is distinctly evidenced by 
their contents (see also pp. 446, ff), The superior an- 
tiquity of the Vedas to the other Indian writings is next 
proved by a statement of the differences discoverable 
between the religious systems of these two classes of 
works, the nature-worship of the Vedas supplying the 
original germ out of which the Puranie mythology was 
slowly developed with innumerable modifications. The 
greater age of the Vedas is then shown by comparing a 
number of their grammatical forms with those of the 
later Sanskrit. Finally, I revert to the conclusion before 
indicated, that the language in which the Vedic hymns 
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were composed can have been no other than the ver- 
nacular speech which was employed by the rishis and 
their contemporaries, as it is quite inconceivable that in 
that early age, when“the refinements of grammar were 
unknown, there could have existed any learned language 
distinct from the ordinary dialect of the people. 

Having thus shown cause for believing that Sanskrit, 
the original speech of the early Hindus (or Indo-Arians), 
was at one time a spoken language, and consequently 
liable, like all other spoken languages, to continual 
mutations in its carliest ages, and having by this means 
paved the way for proving that it is descended from one 
common mother with the ancient languages of the other 
Indo-European races, to which it exhibits the most 
striking family resemblance ;—I proceed, in the Second 
Chapter (pp. 215-357), to produce the evidence which 
comparativo philology furnishes of this resemblance, and 
to argue from the affinity of languages a community of 
origin between the difforent nations by which they were 
spoken. I then go on to bring forward the further 
grounds, supplied by comparative mythology and by 
other considerations, for supposing that the ancestors of 
the Hindus‘ belonged to the same great family as the 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, etc., which had its original 
seats in Central Asia, and that, on the dispersion, in 
various directions, of the different branches of that 
ancient family, the Indo-Arians immigrated into Hindus- 
tan from the north-west. The following are some of 
the details of this process of proof: In Section i. (pp. 
217—228), a few simple remarks on comparative philo- 

« [See note 3, p. ix.] 
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logy are premised, in which it is shown how, by 2 com- 
parison of their roots and stracture, languages can be 
distributed into different families, of which the several 
members have @ more or less close affinity to each other, 
while they have little or no resemblance to the members 
of any other family. This is illustrated by a compara- 
tive table, in which it is shown that while Sanskrit has 
in many of its words a strong similarity to Persian, it 
has scarcely any to Arabic; and by some other par- 
ticulars. Section ii. (pp. 228—267) supplies detailed 
evidence of the affinities of Sanskrit with the Zend, 
Greek, and Latin, consisting, first, of comparative lista 
of words belonging to those languages which correspond 
with each other both in sound and sense; and secondly, 
of illustrations of the resemblances between those lan- 
guages in their modes of inflection, as well as in the 
formation of words. As, however, the mutual differ- 
ences which these languages also exhibit, might be 
urged as disproving the inference of their derivation 
from a common source, it is shown how, in the course 
of time, different branches of the same original tongue 
have an inevitable tendency to diverge more and more 
from the primitive type, both by modifying their old 
elements, and by assimilating new: and it is further 
pointed out that it is precisely those parts of a language 
which are the most primitive and essential in which the 
different Indo-European tongues coincide, while those 
in which they differ are such as would grow up after 
the nations which spoke them had been separated, and 
had become exposed to the action of diverse influences, 
physical, intellectual and moral. But as, admitting the 
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resemblances between these languages, 2 Hindu might feel 
disposed to draw the conclusion that Sanskrit is the source 
of all the other kindred tongues, instead of being derived 
together with them from an older language, the common 
parent of them all,—to obviate this erroneous inference, 
it is next shown that the whole grammatical character 
of Greek and Latin is that of independent languages; 
that in this respect they differ entirely from the Indian 
Prikrits (which have evidently resulted from the decom- 
position of Sanskrit), and that they even contain various 
fornis which are older than those of the Sanskrit; while 
the greater part of their vocabulary is different. The 
same considerations apply, though not so strongly, to 
Zend. In Section iii. (pp. 267—278) the inference is 
drawn that affinity in language implies affinity in race;* 
and that, therefore, the ancestors of the Hindus must at 
one time have lived in the same country, as a part of 
one and the same community, with the forefathers of 
the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. In such a case as 
is here supposed, those branches of the original nation 
which separated earliest from the others, would in after- 
times exhibit the fewest points of resemblance in lan- 
guage and institutions to the rest, while those which 
remained longest together would show in all respects 
the closest mutual affinities, In Section iv. (pp. 279— 
286) it is argued that there is no objection‘ arising 
from physiological considerations, te. from colour or 


* [In this second edition, this proposition is modified. I only affirm 
now that affinity in language affords some presumption of affinity in race.] 

* [This assertion is in the 2nd edition changed into an inquiry whether 
there is any objection.] 
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bodily structure, to classing the Hindus among the 
Indo-European races. Section v. (pp. 287—300) ex- 
hibits the grounds which exist for supposing that the 
ancestors of the Indians and Iranians (or Persians) con- 
tinued to form one community after tho other kindred 
tribes had separated from them, and departed to distant 
regions, These grounds are, first, the closer affinity 
which subsists between Zend, the language of tho 
ancient Persians, and Sanskrit (of which some illustra- 
tions are furnished); secondly, the fact that both nations 
in former times applied to themselves tho appellation 
of Arya; and, thirdly, the noarer and more numerous 
coincidences which are discoverable between the early 
mythologics of the two peoples, of which some details 
are adduced. From this more intimate affinity between 
the Indians and Persians, independent as both are of 
each other in their origin and development (see also 
pp. 312—817), a strong confirmation is derived to the 
genetal conclusion (deduced mainly from language) of 
‘the common origin of all the nations called Indo- 
European. In Section vi. (pp. 301—306) tho theory 
of Mr. Curzon, that India was the original country of 
the Indo-European races, from which they issued to 
conquer, occupy, and civilize the countries lying to the 
north-west, is stated, together with some of the ergu- 
ments by which he supports it. The remarks of Mr. 
E!phinstone, who leaves it undecided whether the 
Hindus were autochthonous or immigrant, aro also 
quoted. In Section vii. (pp. 306—322) I cite the 
opinions of Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Miiller, Weber, 
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Spiegel, Renan, and Pictet, who concur in the conclu- 
sion that the cradle of the Indo-European race must 
be sought, not in India, but, as Schlegel, Lassen, and 
Pictet argue, in some central tract, from which the dif- 
ferent branches of this great family could most. easily 
have diffused themselves towards the widely-separated 
countries which they eventually occupied; a condition 
which would not be fulfilled by supposing a remote and 
southerly region, such as Hindustan, to be the point 
of departure. Some of these writers draw the same 
inference from the relation in which the Indo-Arians 
stood to the aboriginal tribes whom they encountered 
in India, In opposition to Mr. Curzon, who represents 
the language and religion of India as the sources from 
which those of all the other kindred races issued, Pro- 
fessor Spiegel mgintains that the Iranian language and 
mythology, though owning a common origin with, are in 
their development perfectly independent of those of, the 
Indians. In the same section if is further urged'that 
as neither the languages nor the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romens are derived from those of the Indo- 
Arians, there is no ground for supposing that the former 
nations emigrated from India at any period whatever. 
Section viii. (pp. 822—329) contains the few passages 
T have been able to discover in the Indian authors which 
may be supposed to embody any reference (in no case, 
it must be confessed, other than a very obscure one) to 
the trans-Himalayan origin of their ancestors. The 
chief of these are the interesting paragraph of the 
Sotapatha-brahmana, which contains the legend of the 
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Deluge in the oldest form in which it occurs in any 
Sanskrit work,’ and some texts relating to the northerly 
region of Uttara Kuru, the Ottorocorras of Ptolemy. 
In Section ix. (pp. 8329~334) I have quoted, according 
to the versions of Spiegel and Haug, the first chapter 
of the Vendidad, which contains the oldest tradition of 
the Persians relative to Airyana-vaejo, the supposed 
primeval abode of their forefathers. Section x. (pp. 335- 
341) discusses the route by which the Aryas immi- 
grated into India.* Schlegel and Lassen are of opinion 
that they must have penetrated into India from the west 
by the route of Kabul and across the Indus. Roth and 
‘Weber also regard the Panjab as the earliest seat of the 
Indo-Arians in Hindustan. In Section xi. (pp. 341— 
357) I have endeavoured to show by quotations from 
the Vedas, that at the period when the hymns were 
composed, the Indians, though not unacquainted with 
the central provinces of northern India, were most 
familiar with the countries bordering on, or beyond, the 
Indus, and the north-western parts of Hindustan gene- 
rally. From this fact, and from the testimony of later 
writers to their intercourse with tribes, apparently Arian 
in descent and ‘language, residing in the Panjab and on 
the other side of the Indus, I derive a confirmation of 
the view that the Hindus entered India from the north- 
west. 
In the Third Chapter (pp. 858444) I have sought 
7 [This passage has ben omitted in the present edition for the reasons 
atated in note 96, p. 393.} 


* [A aontence referring to an opinion of Professor Benfey subsequently 
altered is here omitted.) 
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to adduce further arguments in support of the same con- 
clusion, (1) from the distinction drawn by the authors 
of the Vedic hymns between their own kinsmen, the 
Aryas, and the tribes differing from them in complexion, 
customs, and religion, whom they designate as Dasyus; 
(2) from the accounts occurring in the Brihmanas and 
post-Vedie writings, of the gradual advance of the Aryas 
from the north-west of India to the east and south; and 
(8) from the well-established fact that the south-Indian 
languages are fundamentally different from the Sanskrit, 
and imply a non-Arian origin in the people by whom 
they were originally spoken. Section i. (pp. 359-369) 
contains a selection of passages from the Rigveda, in 
which the Aryas and the Dasyus are distinguished from 
one another, and reference is made to the enmity exist- 
ing between the two. In most (or at Icast some) of 
these passages, it appears, human enemies and not 
demons must be intended under the appellation of 
Dasyus, as I infor both from the tenor of tho toxts 
themselves, and because in later writings, the Aitareya- 
brahmana, tho Institutes of Manu, etc. this word is 
always applied to barbarous tribes. Section ii, (pp. 
369—396) supplies a further collection of Vedic texts 
pearing upon the relations of the Aryas and Dasyus, 
and the characteristics of the latter as degraded, dark- 
complexioned, irreligious, neglecters of sacrifice, eto, 
There are, indeed, other texts in which these Dasyus 
are regarded as demons, and this creates a difficulty. 
An attempt is made at the close of the section to ex- 
plain, (1) from the original position of the Aryas, ag an 
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invading tribe in 2 country covered by forests, and from 
the savage character of the aborigines, a5 well as (2) 
from the lengthened period during which the hymns 
continued to be composed,—how the same appellations 
and epithets might come to bo applied to different 
classes of beings, human, ethereal, and demoniacal, in- 
discriminately. In Section iii. (pp. 397-405) I quote 
the well-known passage.from Manu’s Institutes, which 
adverts to the superior sanctity of the country on the 
banks of the Sarasvati (which is in consequence pre- 
sumed to have been for some time the scat of the most 
distinguished Indian sages, and the locality where the 
Hindu institutions were chiefly developed), and defines 
the limits of the several provinces of Brahmanical India, 
as then recognized. I next adduce a highly interesting 
logend from the Sotapatha-brihmana, which narrates 
how the sacred fire (typifying, of course, the sacrificial 
rites of the Brahmans) travelled from the neighbourhood 
of the Sarasvati eastward, across the river Sadinira into 
Videha, or north-Behar. Scction iv. (pp. 405-421) 
presents a selection of passages from the great epic 
poem, the Ramayana, descriptive of the Rikshasas or 
gigantic demons by whom the Brahman settlers in 
southern India were oppressed and their rites ob- 
structed, and whose monarch Ravana was vanquished 
and slain by the Indian hero Rama, with the aid of an 
army of monkeys. In these poctic and hyperbolical 
descriptions, it is supposed (by some that) we can did 
cern the indistinct outlines of a great movement of the 
Aryas from the Doab southward across the Vindhya 
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range, and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of 
the Dekhan, the enemies of the Brahmans and their 
institutions. Tho epithets applied to the Rakshasas in 
the Ramiyana correspond in many respects, it is ob- 
served, with those employed in the Rigveda to charac- 
terize the Dasyus, Rakshasas, and Yatudhinas. Section 
v. (pp. 422423) contains some Hindu traditions re- 
garding the tribes in the south of the peninsula, which, 
however, are not considered to throw any light on their 
real origin. Section vi. (pp. 428-438) supplies a 
variety of details, derived from Mr. A. D. Campbell’s 
Telugu Grammar (including the important note by Mr. 
F. W. Ellis), and Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian languages, by which it is clearly 
shown that the Tamil, Telugu, Malayalim, and Canarese 
tongues (which are spoken by thirty-one millions of 
people), though, at different periods since the occupation 
of southern India by the Brahmans, they have received 
a large infusion of Sanskrit words, are, nevertheless, 
originally and fundamentally quite distinct from, and 
independent of, that language, and that Tamil com- 
position in particular is regarded by the native authors 
as pure and classical in proportion to its freedom from 
Sanskrit words. In the vii", and concluding Section 
(pp. 488-444), the results of the preceding sections 
are summed up. From the fact (established both by 
philological considerations, and by the testimony of the 
south-Indian grammarians) that the Dravidian languages 
are essentially distinct from Sanskrit, it is argued that 
the people by whom the former class of languages were 
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spoken originelly (i.e. before the Brahmanical invasion 
of the Dekhan) must have belonged to a rece which had 
no affinity to the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas; and could 
not, therefére, a8 Manu asserts, have been degraded 
Kshatriyas. I then endeavour to show how the results 
obtained in this Chapter, viz., (1) that the Aryas, when 
living in the Panjab, came into conflict with an alien 
race called Dasyus; (2) that the Aryas can be shown 
from their own books to have at first occupied only the 
north-west of India and then to have advanced gradually 
to the east and south, and last of all to have crossed 
the Vindhya range into the Dekhan; and (3) that the 
original languages of the south of the peninsula are 
distinct from Sanskrit,—how, I say, these results har- 
monize with, or corroborate, the theory that the Hindus, 
or Indo-Arians, are not autochthonous, but immigrated 
into Hindustan from the north-west.’ 

The Appendix” (pp. 445—488), and the “ Additions 
and Corrections” contain some further illustrations of 
the subjects discussed in the body of the work, and in a 
few cases supply some modifications of the text which 
closer research has rendered necessary. 

In the notes towards the close of the Volume, and in 
the Appendices, the Sanskrit passages have been printed 
in the Italic character." The system I have followed 
is nearly that of Sir W. Jones. The distinctions be- 
tween some similar letters have not always been very 

® [See note 3, p. ix.] 

1 [Portions of the Appendix and additions have now been inoorporated 
in the earlier part of the volume} 

1 [In the first edition the Sanskrit was printed in the Nagari cberacter 
throughout the greater part of the volume.} 
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carefully indicated ; but the Sanskrit scholar will have 
no difficulty in determining the words which are in- 
tended. : 

Nearly all the Sanskrit texts in this Volume have 
been taken from printed editions. The quotations from 
those parts of the Rigveda which have not yet appeared 
in Professor Miiller’s edition, have been copied from 
the MS. copy in my possession, alluded to in the Preface 
to the First Volume. The quotations from Durgachirya, 
in pp. 166 f. and 173, have been derived from a MS, 
belonging to the East India House. That in p. 204 
was, I believe, extracted from a MS. in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. The two passages from 
Bhiskara Acharya, pp. 161 and 178, were obtained from 
Pandit Bapu Deva of the Benares College. 

I owe it to the kindness of Professor Goldstiicker 
that I am able to adduce tho extracts from the Nyiya 
mala vistara, in pp. 53 and 179. 

The work of M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, entitled : 
“Etude sur la Géographie et les Populations Primitives 
du Nordouest de Inde @aprés les Hymnes Védiques” 
(which discusses many of the subjects handled in the 
Present volume), has only now come into my hands, as 
the last sheet, containing part of the Appendix and the 
“Additions and Corrections,” is passing through the 
press, 

The results at which this author has arrived in his 
veluable and ingenious dissertation, in regard to the 
origin of the Aryas, their immigration into India, and 
the direction of their movements within that country, 
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correspond precisely with those which I myself had 
reached. His views on some points of detail on which 
Thad adopted a different opinion, tell even more strongly 
than my own in favour of the general conclusions in 
which we both coincide.” 


® T allude to bis conclusion that the Sarayu referred to in the Veda was 
a river in the Panjab (in support of which he refers to Burnouf's Bhig, 
Pur, folio ed, p. ii, 456) ; and that the country of the Ktkatas must, most 
probably, have been in Kosala or Audh, and not in Magadha, or South 
Behar. 

I am happy to learn from M. de Saint-Martin’s work that he intenda 
to prosooute further his researches into the ethuography of India 


(Eprxpvraz, 1860.) 
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In preparing this edition for the press, I am reminded 
how much this volume is indebted to the labours of the 
different authors whose works are quoted in it, viz., 
Burnonf, Lassen, Cowell, Campbell, Ellis, Caldwell, 
Clough, Turnour, Fausbéll, Rajendralal Mitra, H. H. 
‘Wilson, Weber, Miiller, Goldstiicker, Roth, Benfey, 
Bopp, Kuhn, A. W. Schlegel, Pictet, Spiegel, Hang, 
Whitney, Windischmann, Langlois, Renan, Curzon, and 
Elphinstone. 

To these names I have now to add those of Messrs, 
Beames, Childers, D’Alwis, Aufrecht, Curtius, Vullers, 
Schleicher, Fick, Crawfurd, Huxley, and G. Rawlinson, 
from whose writings or communications I have derived 
valuable assistance in augmenting my materials, or re 
vising different portions of the work. My obligations 
to these scholars are acknowledged in the text. 

Tho improvements which have been introduced in this 
edition are principally the following : the Comparative 
Tables of Words in pp. 15, ff. ; 76, ff; 221, ff; 230, & 5 
and 287, ff.; a8 well as the statements of Gathi and 
Vedie forms in pp. 117, #, and 205, ff; have been 
greatly enlarged. 
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' My conclusions regarding the value of affinity in 
language as 2 proof of affinity in race, and the effects of 
climate upon colour, have been so far modified that I no 
longer venture to pronounce positively that the Brah- 
manical Indians are of pure Indo-European descent ; 
but leave it an open question whether the blood of 
their Arian ancestors may not on their immigration 
into India have been commingled with that of darker 
tribes previously in occupation of the country. 

In the Appendix, Note B, pp. 446, ff, roference is 
made to a recent paper by Prof. Kern, in which he 
alleges the insufficiency of the proofs heretofore adduced 
of the posteriority of the Atharvaveda to the Rigveda; 
and more detailed grounds in support of that opinion are 
adduced. Some remarks are also made in pp. 454, ff 
on the views recently expressed by the same writer, and 
by Prof. Haug, on the antiquity of the caste-system, 

The Appendix and the Additional Notes contain fur- 
ther illustrations, or corrections, of various statements in 
the text. 

The volume has, further, been revised throughout; 
‘but, with the exception of the alterations which have 
been just specified, it remains essentially the same as 
before, 

J. M. 


Enrnsvren, 1871, 
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ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS. 


VOLUME SECOND. 


PLAN OF THE PRESENT VOLUME, 


In the flret volume of this work I have sought to collect, translate, 
and illustrate (1) the mythical accounts of the creation of man and 
of the origin of castes which are to be found in the Vedic hymns, in 
‘the Brahmanas and their appendages, in the Ramfyana, the Mahabha- 
rata and the Purinas; (2) the texts of the Veda, and Brahmanas, 
which speak of Manu as the progenitor of the Aryen Indians; (3) the 
passages of the Rig and Atharva Vedas which throw light upon the 
mutual relations of the several classes of Indian society at the time when 
those works were composed ; (4) the portions of the Brahmans, or of 
later books which relate the struggles for pre-eminence which appear 
to have occurred between the Brahmans and Kehattriyas in the early 
ages of Indian history ; (5) the opinions of Manu and the authors of 
the Mahabharata and Pordnas regarding the origin of the alien tribes 
dwelling within, or adjacent to, the boundaries of Hindustan; and 
(6) the Purdnic descriptions of the parta of the earth exterior to 
Bharatavareha or India: and as @ result of the whole inquiry I found 
that the sacred books of the Hindus contain no uniform or consistent 
account of the origin of castes; and that in consequence of this dis- 
crepancy the theory commonly received by that people of the original 
distinctness of the four classes, in virtue of their derivation from dif- 
ferent portions of the Creator’s body, is not established as the doctrine 
of Hinduism, even by @ literal interpretation of ite more popular 
‘writings. 

It will now be my endeavour to show by 8 series of proofs of a 
different desoription, derived from comparative philology, and from an 
examination of the earliest Hindu writings, the Vedas, that the people 
of India who belong to the principal pure and mixed classes were not 
originally divided into castes, or indigenous in India, but may, with 

1 
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the greatest probability, be regarded es forming a branch (not, how- 
ever, perhaps, free from the intermixture of foreign elements,) of the 
great Indo-European family, of which the Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
and Germanic tribes were, or are, also members; and that while other 
‘branches of this great family (which scems to have had its primeval 
abode in somo distant country to the northwest of India) separated 
themselves from the main stock and migrated to the westward, the 
progenitors of the Hindus travelled towards Hindustan, where they 
perhaps intermarried with some of the tribes which were previously 
in occupation of the country, and where their original religious ideas 
were gradually modified, and the system of castes and other institu- 
tions and tenets of Brahmanism were slowly developed. 

‘The process of reasoning by which I hope to establish these conclu- 
sions is the following. First, I propose to show, by an examination of 
the languages and Literature of India, thet the Sanskrit is not (as the 
Hindus appear to conceive) an immutable form of speech of divine 
origin, but is different now from what it was when their ancestors 
first came into India, This will be made apparent by a comparison 
of the archaic diction of the Vedic hymns with the more modern 
language of the Itihisas and Purinos; and that this difference is the 
result of gradual development will be proved by a reference to the 
natural laws of speech, and to the analogous process which the tongues 
of other nations have undergone; by arguments drawn from the com- 
Position of such books as the Nighontu, and Nirukta, explanatory of 
obsolete words and phrases in the hymns, and from the existence of 
such liturgical commentarics as the Brahmanas, and such speculative 
‘treatises as the Upanishads, which presuppose as already antiquated, 
or at least antecedent, the hymns which they quote, and the sense 
of which they explain and develope. The difference in ago between 
tho various Indian Séatras will be further briefly adverted to, and 
ostablished by pointing ont the great discrepancy between the religious 
idoas, forms of worship,’ and state of manners which they severally 
Teprosent ; the Vedic hymns being shown by all these various lines of 
proof to be the earliest of all the Indian books, and the others to follow 
from them by a natural course of growth and expansion. While the 


4 The detailed treatment of this portion of the subject is deferred to a ater 
‘volume of this work, the fourth, 
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mutability and tho actual mutations of the Sanskrit language are, 
demonstrated by this historical outline of Sanskrit literature, I shall 
show in some introductory sections, how, through the action of the 
same phonetic changes as are found to have transformed most of the 
ancient languages of Europe into their several modern representatives, 
the oldcr Sanskrit became gradually modified’ into tho Pali and 
Prakrits, of byegone centuries, till, in combination with other ele- 
ments,—not traceable in its classical literature, but forming, either 
an original part of the spoken disleet of the Aryan Indians, or a 
portion of it borrowed from alien sources,—it was ultimately broken 
down into tho modern vernacular dialects of Northern India, 

Having thus shown the mutations which the Sanskrit has under- 
gone since its introduction into India, I propose, secondly, to prove, 
‘by a comparison of that venerable language with the Zend, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and other western tongues, that these forme of speech 
are all closely related to cach other, both in respect of roots and forms 
of inflection; and this in such a manner as to show them to be aister- 
dialects, derived, by gradual modification, from some more ancient, and 
now extinct, parcnt-language. From these facta, and othera derived 
from Zend and Greek mythology and literature, I shall procced to 
argue the probability of a common origin of the different nations,— 
generally called the Aryan, Indo-Germanio, or Indo-European nations, 
—by which the above-mentioned languages have been spoken; as well 
ag to evince the strong probability that the progenitors of the Hindus 
immigrated from the north or north-west into India. 

I shall then endeavour to fortify the latter of these conclusions hy 
referring to the indications which are discoverable of a collision be- 
tween the Indo-Aryans, after their arrival in India, and certain barbar- 
ous tribes, speaking a different language, and belonging to a different 
race, who ocenpied that country before their immigration, and by 
sketching a history of their advance to the south and east. Thess 
subjects will be illustrated from the data to be found in the Vedis 
hymns, the most ancient monuments of Indian antiquity, as well as 
in the other Sastras of later date, . 


2 The objections which havo bean raised to this statement of the origin of the 
Pult, ota,, will be sousidered further om, 


CHAPTER {. 


THE LANGUAGES: OF NORTHERN INDIA: THEIR HISTORY AND 
RELATIONS. 


" Seer. I—Zhe North-Indian Dialects, Ancient and Modern, 


A sunver of the languages of Northern India reveals to us the fol- 
lowing facts, We find, fret, a polished and complicated language, 
the Sanskrit, popularly regarded as sacred, and in reality of very high 
antiquity; which is now, however, understood only by a few learned 
men, and spoken in their schools as the vehicle of discussions on 
grammar, theology, and philosophy, while it is totally unintelligible to 
the mass of the people. Wo find, secondly, a variety of provincial 
dialects which are employed both by the learned and the unlearned, 
vis., Bengali, Hindi, Mahrattt, Guzarati, ete., all bearing a close re- 
semblance to each other, and all composed, in a great measure, of 
the same roots. 

The words of which these vernacular dialects are formed may be 
Givided into four classes. First, such as are pure Sanskrit, as for 
example térara (god), devaid (deity), evarga (heaven), siri (woman), 
purucha (man), jana (person); secondly, words which, though modified 
from their original form, are easily recognizable as Sanskrit, such as 
dog from loka (people), tstri from str? (woman), mugh from mukha 
(mouth), Bhat from Bhraipi (brother), dhatija from bhratrifja (brother's 
pon), bakin from didyint (sister), biyah from ciodha (marriage), bhity 
from Bhim (earth), and innumerable others in Hind! ; thirdly, words 
which have no resemblance to any vocables discoverable in Sanskrit 
books, and which we must therefore either suppose to have an origin 
independent of that language, or to have formed part of the colloquial, 
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though not of the written, Aryan speech,' such as in Hindi, bap 
(father), b2f2 (son), per (a treo), chauki (a chair), chak (a blunder), 
Ehipls (a window), shagra (a dispute), bakher@ (the same), afa (four), 
ohafat (a mat), and a multitude of other instances. Fourthly, words 
derived from Arabic, Persian, or some other foreign language, as admt 
(a man), ‘aurat (a woman), Aakim (a ruler), Adkim (a physician), 
durust (right), ros (day), dariyé (a river), roahant (light), ete., ete. 

Let us now see what is the history of theso vernacular dialects, 
It is clear, for various reasons, that they cannot havo existed for ever 
in their present form. When therefore, and how have they been 
ereated? What do history and the books of Indian grammarians tell 
us on the subject ? 

If wo begin with the Arabic and Persian words which the North- 
Indian dialects, such as Bengali and Hindi, contain, we shall find it 
to be universally omitted that words of this kind have only been 
introduced into those langnages since the time when the Musulmans 
began to invade India. Now it is well known that Mahmid of 
Ghazni made his first inroad into Hindustan between eight and nine 
hundred years ago, Before that time, and in fact till long after- 
wards, when the Mahomedans had penetrated from the north-west. 
far into India, and taken possession of that country, there could 
have been scarcely any intermixture of Arabic or Persian words in 
the Indian dialects.” 


1 This Intter alternative supposition was suggested to me by Prof. Auftecht, The 
eame romurk had boen previously made by Mr. J. Beames, as will appear from a 
quotation which I shall make further on from his “Notes on the Bhojpurt dialoct of 
Hindt,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1868, p. 499. 

2 We learn, indeed, from the works of tho ancient astronomor, Varthe Mihire, 
‘thet a few ostronomical and astrological terms of Greek or Arabie origin had been 
Dorrowed from the Arabian astronomers, end introduced into Sanskrit books. I 
alludo to such words as Adria, drikGna, lipla, annpha, sunaphi, dpoklima, rikpha, 
which are of Greek origin, and muddring, mukivild, tasdi, testi, oto, which are 
Gerived from the Arabic. (Colebrooko’s Misc, Esssys, II., 525 ff., and Weber's 
Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 227, and Indische Studien, II, pp. 264 and 268.) 
‘Tho following verse of Varaha Mihira proves clearly how much tha Indian astro~ 
‘nomera were indebted to the Greeks :— 

mlechhih hi yauands teche samyak sdstram idaih athitam | 
rishi-vat te "pi pigyents kim punar daivaeid doijak | 
“ For the Yavanaa are Mlechhas ; yet among them this science is thoroughly cultivated; 
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In the preface to the popular Urdu book, the Bagh o Bahar, we 
have the following account by the author, Mir Amman, of Dehli 
(who states that his forefathers had served all the kings of Hin- 
dustan, from Humayin downwards), of the origin of the Urdu 
fuguage, which I copy in the Roman character :— 

“ Hagigat Urdu ki zaban Hi busurgon ke mugh vo yan sunt hai kih 
Dil shahr Ilindaon ke nasdtk chayjugt hai, Unhen ke raja parja 
qudim a0 rahte the, aur apni bhakha bolte the. Hasir baras a6 Musul- 
manon ka ‘amal hia. Sultan Mahmad @haenavi dyad. Phir Ghort 
aur Lodi badshah hie. Is Gmad o raft ke ba'ig kuchh sabdnon no 
Hindi Musulman 1 dmexish pai. Akhir Amir Taimur ne... . 
Hindastan ko liya. Unke ane aur rakne se laskkar ha banar shah 
men dakhil hua. Is waste ehakr ka basdr Urda kaklaya.. . . Jab 
Albar badshah takht par baithe, tab chéron torof ke mulkon se sab 
gqoum gadrdant aur faizrasant us Khandan lasant Bt sunkar justr men 
ahar jamd'a hie. Lekin har ok bi giyat aur boli judi judi th, Thatthe 
hone se apas men len den sauda sulf suwal jawab karte ek vaban Orda 
dt mugarrar hii. . . . Nidan eabin Urda I manjle manjte aist manjt 
Lih kiaa shahr Hi boli us se takkay nahin hast.” 

“T have heard from the lips of my ancestors the following account 
of the Urdu language :—The City of Delhi in the opinion of the 
‘Hindus has existed during the four Yugas. It was inhabited of old 
by their kings with their subjects, who spoke their own bhakha 
(dialect). A thousand years ago the rule of the Musulmans began. 
Sultan Mahmiid, of Ghazni, came. Then the Ghort and Lodi dynasties 
held sway. In consequence of this intercourse, a certain mixture of 
the languages of the Hindas and Musulmans took place, At length 
Amir Taimir . . . conquered Hindustin. In consequence of his 
arrival aud residence, the bizar of the army was introduced into tho 
city, aud the bizar of the city came in consequence to be called 
Urdi. . . . Whon king Akbar ascended the throne, all races, learning 
the liberality of that unequalled family and its patronage of merit, 
and even they are revered like Rishis : how much more e Bréhman skilled in astrology!" 
(Colebrooke’s Kesays, IL, 410.) ‘This triffting exception, however, does not invalidate 


‘the assortion made in the text, that it was only after the sottlement of the Musulmans 
in India that Arabic and Persian words came to be used in the dialects of India, 
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gathered round his court from all the surrounding countries; but the 
language of all these people was different. From their being collected, 
however, traflicking together, and talking with each other, » camp 
(Urda) language became established. . . . At length, the Urda 
language, being gradually polished, attained such a degree of refine- 
ment that the speech of no city can vie with it.” 

But it is only in the Urdu dialect, which is used by the Mahomedans 
and by those Hindus in the north-western provinces of India who have 
learnt the Persian language, that Persian and Arabic words are ex- 
tensively employed. The words derived from those sources which 
exist in the Bengali, Hindi, Mahratti, Guzarati, and other North- 
Indian dialects, in tho form in which they aro generally spoken by 
the Hindus, are considerably fewer in number. By far the larger 
portion of words in those tongues are (ns has boen already suid) either 
(1) pure Sanskrit, or (2) corrupt Sanskrit, or (3) words which can 
neither be traced in Sanskrit books nor yet are derived from Persian 
or Arabic, and which, may therefore be regarded either as indigenous 
(ie, derived from non-Aryan tribes), or colloquial vosebles of Aryan 
origin, 

Several interesting questions arise here; es First, how fer back can 
we trace the existing vernacular dialects, Bengalt, Hindi, Mahrsttt, 
Guzarati, etc., in the form in which they are now spoken? Secondly, 
what hes been the process of thoir formation? and, Thirdly, from 
what source have they derived those words which are nof discover- 
able in Sanskrit, as it has becn preserved to us in written records? 

The question regarding the antiquity of the existing vernaculars 
is one which I am not prepared te answer with any precision, Pro- 
fessor Lassen (Institutiones Linguw Pracritice, pp. 69 f.) thinks they 
have existed since, at least, 1000 4.v. I translate his remarks on 
the two classes of dialocts derived from Sanskrit: “To close this 
disquisition, I therefore remark that there are two families of cor- 
Tupted Sanskrit, one more ancient, and not completely broken down, 
to which belong the Pali and the dramatic dialects; and a second of 
more recent origin, and diffased in our own day over the provinces of 
India, which differs more widely from ite parent. The former set are 
genuine danghtere of the Sanskrit; the latter grand-daughters, al- 
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though it is to some extent doubtful whether these are the daughters 
of tho former, or of their sister dialects. As regards antiquity, the 
former family are proved by the history of Buddhism, and of the 
Indian drama, to have come into existence prior to our era; and it may 
‘be shown by probable proofs that the latter arose before 1000 4., The 
discussion of tho latter question is, however, foreign to our purpose.” 

‘Mr. Beames claims for the modern vernacular dialects a high anti- 
quity, and regards them as springing from an ancient Aryan language, 
which included elements not discoverable in the classical Sanskrit, 
‘Hie observations are as follows: 

“J would here further observe that the written Sanskrit has un- 
fortunately attracted the attention of scholars too exclusively. No 
one who lives long in India can escape having the conviction forced 
on him that the written language is quite inadequate to account for 
many forms and facts observable in the modern dialects, These dialects 
assert for themselves a high antiquity, and ere derived, one cannot 
doubt, from en ancient Aryan speech, which is as imperfectly repre- 
sented in Sanskrit 2s the specch of the Italian peasantry of their day 
was represented by Cicero or Virgil. The process of eclection which 
led the polished Roman to use only stately and euphonious words—a 
process which is abundantly exemplified in the pages of modern English 
writers—was doubtless at work among tho ancient Brahmins; and the 
fact that the cognate Indo-Germanio languages preserve words not 
found in Sanskrit, but which ‘can bo matched from the stores of humble 
and obscure Hind or Bengali dialects, is another proof of this fact, 
The line taken by Professor Lesson, in his valuable Prakrit Grammar, 
of treating all Prakrit words as necessarily modifications of Sanskrit 
words, is one which he has borrowed whole from Vareruchi ard 
Hemachandra, and, however excusable in those ancient commentators, 
ecems unworthy of an age of critical research.” 

It is not, however, necessary for my purpose that I should decide, 
even approximately, the question of the antiquity of the modern 
vornaculars. It will be sufficient if I can show that they have becn 
derived by a gradual process of change from other provincial dialects 
which preceded them; and whieh, in their turn, have sprung from the 
Sanskrit, at some stage of its development. 
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There is no difficulty in conceiving that the Indian vernacular 
dialects should have undergone great modifications in a long course of 
ages, The mere fact above adverted to, which every one recognizes, 
of their having at a particular assignable date admitted {nto their 
vocabulary a large influx of Persian and Arabic words, is sufficient to 
render it probable that they may have formerly experienced other 
mutations of various kinds, 

The circumstance, too, that the people who inhabit the different 
provinces of northern India make use of different, but kindred, provin- 
cial dialects, Bengali, Hindt, Mahrattt, ete., which must, for the most 
part, at @ period more or less remote, have sprung from some common 
souree,? is a proof of the tendency to change which is inherent in all 

“spoken language, For as tho inhabitants of all these provinces profess, 
with somo modifications, the same creed, receive the samo religious books, 
and are divided into the same or similar castes, and for these and other 
reasons appear to be descended, though perhaps not exclusively, from 
one common stock, it is highly probable that their common ancestors 
must, at one time, have employed one and the same language: and 
that that language has in process of time undergone various provincial 
modifications, out of which the soveral modern vernaculars have been 
gradually formod. 

‘We shall alzo see, a little further on, that the differences between 
tho North-Indian dialects (the old Mabarashgr!, Suurasent, etc.) which 
preceded the modern vernacular tongues, were few and unimportant; 
‘whereas the modern vernacular tongues, Bengali, Hindt, Mabrattt, and 
Guzarat, differ widely from each other in their forms of inflection 
and conjugation, This greater divergence between the modern than 
wo find to have exited between the earlicr dialects, evinces clearly the 
tendency to continual alteration, which I have remarked as a charac~ 
teristic of language in general. 

* Mr. Beamon says (Jour, Roy. As, Soc. for 1868, p. 498): “It is, however, clear 
that each dialect of Hindi bas had an independent existence for conturies, and I think 
an independent origin.” This, however, can of course apply only to forms, not to 
‘the words which the dialects, whether Hindi or other, have in common; and which 
in many cases are diversely modified from the Sanskrit original. And although some 
of the grammatical forms may be original or invented, and not modified from those 


of any pre-existing Aryan language, there must be other forms which are macely 
modifleations or developments. 
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I shall first of all state briefly the facts by which it is proved that 
the modern vernaculars are not, comparatively speaking, of any high 
mntiquity, but have arisen out of earlier provincial dialects: and then 
proceed to establish these facts more in detail. 

First. In extant Buddhiet histories, such as the Lalita Vistara 
composed in Sanskrit, numerous verses, styled Gathis, are inter- 
spersed, the lunguage of which differs from pure Sanskrit, by the forms 
of inflection being varied or mutilated. This popularized Sanskrit, or 
something akin to it, appears to have been at one time the spoken 
language of India; or, at least, this Gatha dialect exhibits some speci- 
mens of that ancient xpoken language, and exemplifies the process by 
which the ancient Sanskrit, itself at one time a spoken language, 
become gradually corrupted. 

Second. It has been discovered that many inscriptions are extant, 
engraven on rocks in different parts of India, bearing date apparently 
‘between two and three hundred years anterior to the Christian era, 
in which « Ionguage differing both from Sanskrit and the modem 
vernaculare is used. 

Third. There are extant in other countries, such as Ceylon and 
Burmah, very ancient Buddhist books written in a language called 
Pali or Magadhi, which also is different from tho modern vernaculars, 
as well as from Sanskrit, while it closely resembles the language of 
the rock inscriptions just alluded to. 

Fourth. In ancient Indian dramas euch as the Mrichhoket!, 
Sakuntala, etc., while kings and Brahmans are made to speak Sanskrit, 
various forms of speech called Prakyit and Apabhranéa are employed 
for the inferior castes and for women, which in like manner, differ 
both from Senskrit and from tho existing vernacular tonguos, 

The four foregoing classes of language have a more or less close 
affinity to each other; and from the use made of the last three in 
particular, viz., that used in the rock inscriptions, that found in the 
Palt Buddhietical writings, and those employed in the dramas, it is 
impossible to doubt that either they, or forms of speech closely 
connected with them, were formerly current, during a long course of 
centuries, ae the actual vernaculars of the periods when they were 
employed for literary, political, and religious purposes, 
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Bat while we thus discover that Plt and different forms of Prikrit, 
euch as have been described, were employed in former times, we can 
find no traces of the modern vernacular dialects, Hindi, Bengali, or 
Mahratt!, etc. in their present shape, in the ancient records of that 
eame period; and we must therefore of necessity conclude that these 
modern vernaculars did not at that time exist, but have been subse- 
quently developed out of the above-mentioned Prikrit languages or 
other pre-existent forms of speech; in other words, that the former 
vernaculars (or Prakrits) have been gradually altered until they have 
assumed the form of the modern Hindi, Bengali, Mahrattt, etc, 

As regards the second question started in p. 7, the process by which 
the modern vernaculars arose out of the carlier modifications of Sanskrit, 
viz., the mauner in which the grammatical forms of the latter, #.0, the 
Prakyits, were broken down into those of the former, it is not neces- 
eary that I should enter into any detailed investigation, although somo 
insight into the process will be afforded by the Comparative Tables 
which will be given further on. It is sufficient to know that by a 
perticular operation of the general laws of linguistic change, the more 
recent forms of speech have naturally grown out of the older. 

I shall now proceed to supply a more detailed account of those forms 
of vernacular speech already alluded to, which eppear to have preceded 
the oxisting varieties, and which are now obsolete. In carrying out 
this design, it will be advisable to bogin with those dialects which 
seem to be the most recently formed and employed of the four Indian 
classes of speech which have been before alluded to, viz., first, that 
found in the Buddhist Gathis; secondly, that used in the rock in- 
scriptions; thirdly, the Pali; and fourthly, the dramatic Prikrits. 
Tho last-named class appearing to be the most recent, I shall first 
subject it to examination, and then proceed to the others. 


zor, IL.—The Prakrit Dialects employed in the Dramas. 

With the view of ascertaining the relation in which the Prakyit 
Tanguages stand to the modern vernaculare of northern India, 1 have 
gone cursorily over several of the dramas in which they are employed, 
such as the Mrichhakat!, attributed to King Siidraka, and the Vikra- 
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morvadl attributed to Kalidasa, (both of which, though their precise 
age be disputed, appear to have been respectively composed, at the latest, 
about sixteen and fourteen hundred years ago,‘) together with several 
others. I bave also referred to the examples given in the Prakyit 
Gremmar of Vararuchi, which is considered by Lassen to have been com- 
posed about eightecn hundred years ago,* or rather in its commentary. 
An examination of the Prikrits which are found in these several works 
shows that the languages of India were then in a state of transition, 
and formed an intermediate link between the Sanskrit and the modern 
, vernacular dialects, For whatever opinion we may entertain on the 
question whether the dramatic Prakyita were identical with any con- 
temporaneous or earlier vernacular dialects,’ it is difficult to imagine 
that they had not 8 considerable resemblance to some of these. Even_ 
if some of tho forms of the dramatic Prakrits were purely literary and 
unknown in any of the spoken languages, they could scarcely have 
failed to bear some analogy to those of the latter; as, first, the inventors 
of thoge forms could hardly have had the ingenuity to devise ontirely 
novel modifications of speech, or secondly, if they had, their com- 
positions would have been thereby rendered unintelligible. The 
Prakyit forms of inflection and declension approach more to the 
Sanskrit than to the modern vernaculara; but yet exhibit a great 


4 Professor Wilson, reasoning from @ variety of considerations, considers the 
‘Mrichhakuti to have been probably composed in the intervul between 200 mc. and 
the end of the second century a.p. (Introduction to the play, pp. 6-9.) ‘The same 
writer thinks that the Vikramorvasi, which is regarded as the work of Killidisa, ie 
moro recont than the Myichhakati, but does not assign any probable date (Introd, to 
drama, pp. 185, 186). Lassen holds that the Mrichhakutt was composed towards the 
end of the first century a.D., while the Vikraworvusl and the S'akuntala (which last 
in also assigned to Kilidisa) were composed in the second half of the second century 
a.d. (Ind. Alt, ii. p. 1160). Weber, on the other hand, in his latest notice of 
the subject in the Introduction to his Malavika and Agnimitra, pp. xxatii, al, places 
the age of Kalidasa, the author of Vikramorvast and S’akuntald, at the close of the 
‘third century a.p, The Mrichhaksti is held by the same author to be not earlier 
‘than the sccond century a.p, (Ind. Stud. ii. 148), 

© Ind, Alterth., vol. ii. p. 2160, 

© Tt is quite conceivablo that the Prakrite employed in the earlier drames may 
‘have continued to be the conventional forms in uso in later works of the sume kind, 
even after the provincial veraaculars to which they were moat akin had been modified 
or seperate Latin, Sensei end PAS conned to be wel for brary 
jparposes after they had ceased to be spoken tongues, 
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breaking down and modification of the former. I will give somo 
instances of this which will make my meaning clearer than any 
general statements, I do not think it necessary to distinguish here 
the different kinds of Prakyit, which will be specified further on. 


Saxsxnr, = Pakxgir. Hn. Enouisa, 
Bhaviimi Honi Hon Tam, 
Bhavasi Hosi Bai Thou art, 
Bhavati Hodi Thi Hois, 
Bhavanti Honti Haig They are. 
Uitishths Uethchi Ten Rise, 
Prapnomi Pavimi Pati-hon T obtain, 
S'rinomi Sunimi Sonti-hop I hoar, 
Strinu Sugn, of Supabi = Bun Hoar (imper.). 
Kothoya Kabebi Kah Toll. 
Dadimi Demi Deté-bug I give. 
Dadati Dadi Deti-bai He gives, 
Dattam Dipnam Diya, Din Given. 
Nrityati Nichchai Nichta Ho dances, 
Liekehami Rakkhami Rakhti-bOy I keep. 
Dhiva Dhovebi Dho Wash. 
Brimah Bollamo Bolte ‘We speak. 
Patami Payemi Porte T fall. 
Nishkagaya —-Nikkidebi Nikal Expel. 
Ghyitom hit Gi Gheo, 
Mukba Maha Munk Mouth, 
Karyyam Kajjam Kaj Work, 
Korma Kamma Kan Work, 
Karna Kanna Kan Eor. 
‘Tram Toman Tom Thou or you, 
Tubbyam  * Tujh Tah To thes. 
Yushmakam Tombanam ‘Tombirs Of you, 
Asti Althi, or Achehbi — Zichchhe (Beng.) ‘Ho is, 
Senti Achchhanti Achchhen (ditto.) They are, 


It is manifest that in these instances we see the intermediate 
forme which the words took in Prikyit before they assumed the shapes 
in which we now find them in Hindi or Bengali, #g., karma and 
karyya became in Prakyit respeotively kamma and kajja, and finally in 
Hindi kam and kaj, The Sanskrit form rakshami (I keep) re-appears 
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in the Prakyit rakkhéms, with the compound consonant eh changed 
into kh, but with ami the final affix of the first person singular 
unchanged. In the modern vernacular the former change remains, 
‘but the word has undergone a farther modification, the peculiar affix of 
the first person singular ami having disappeared in the Hindi rakhea, 
which docs not differ from the second and third persone. A fuller 
exemplification of the points in which the Prikrits coincide with and 
diverge from the Sanskrit, on the one hand, and approximate to the 
modern vernaculars on the other, will be found in the tabular 
statement subjoined. 

‘Tha books to which reference has been made in this statement are 
the following :—Mr. Cowell’s Prakyita Prakdsa of Vararuchi; Lassen’s 
Institutiones Linguw Pracriticss ; Delius’s Radices Procritiee; the 
Myichhaketi, Stenzler’s edition; the Sakuntalé, Bihtlingk’s edition ; 
the Prabodha Chandrodaya, Brockhaus’s edition; Malaviké Agnimitra, 
Tullberg’s edition; and the Vikramorvagi, Calcutta edition.’ 


7 Mince the first edition of this work appeared, two dramas, the Prasannarighava 
of Juyadeva, and the Bilaramiyana of Rijefckhara, have beon printed by Pandit 
Govinda Deve S'istzi, in the Journal called “The Pandit," published at Benares, 
and separate copies of each have born struck off, bearing the dates of 1868 and 1869, 
Professor Weber bas also published, in 1866, Dissertation on the language of the 
Jaing work called “ Bhogavati,” which is a species of Prkyit; and in 1870 the text, 
with a Gorman transletion, of the “ Saptasatake of Hila,” es a “contribution to 
the knowledge of Prakyit,’ 
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Taste No. L 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TUE SANSKRIT, PRAKRIT, AND 
MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES! 




































Rerenexcas.| eaxeqnrr. ENOL. 
Myichh. 8. 120} gipicam 
Myichh. 3 
Viva {| éathi 
mukha 
badhira 
muegha 
wach 
adhe 
arya, karmal 
rye 
| garbhint 
| yogyam 
| rajya 
adya 
eidyamingil| 
| ardham 
iii, 3, 60.| Aarnah 
Sak. 25... | kharjura date tree, 
Mriehb, 104. |(*Mamme™ Chumas, 
Var. iv. 1 ecaeke.| potter, 
tarcam  { all, 
ausarna gol 
| eatyam . ; 
chandrah moo | 
wae 23... | chandrena by the moon, 
. «| madhyak middle, : 
+ Hii, 12. | Aetstah hand. j 
Mrichh. 7. 120) oriddha old, i 
Vike, 107, . .| opiddddim old woman, | 
Vike. 121. | fyeoktha eldest, | 
Var, iii 1, 60| ‘mreshgi fist: handful. 
superior, 
dreshthi {ee 
Kashthens 
Mrichh.18.21) fwhke — { a 
Myiobh. 63, | siikehin ‘witness, 
Seen) 





© This table (except as regards the transliteration of the India words), is reprinted 
early as it stands in the first edition, and without a renewed verification of the 
‘ferences in col. 1, the labour of which, f thought, would hardly bere been repeid by 


corruetion of a few possible insooursciea, 
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ruixg, | meni. | wanmari, | axatane. 
potas — | potht pothi book. 
pokkhare | pokheré | pokhar ‘| pond, 
dakshine | dakkhine | dakhin ese | pouth. 

; th 
dekshinam | dakinam — | dahind ee Baal et 
poichimah oh 

| bhaktam bhat 
Mrichh. 104, | granthi ginth. 
Var. i. 12...) pishfan pian 
Mrichh. 106. | prishthata tice at the oat 
Var. i. 86.» | chaitrad wen, Sane 
j Met Be | | Hahetra ie ficld, 
mpittits mii earth. 
paschit aft ; 
» | nagnah wha. | 
1 eatsa child, ete, 
vidyut ¥ lignin 
eritshak | ourkho! | Brick erilsha 
+ Mriohh. 73, 70] rakaheg' { ° rbthe, } rilkh ee 
Vor.i 80.ii.90] rikakoh | richehibo | riekh oe ee 
Wace ee }] aarasa bhada, bhaa | Bhat Baie brother. 
“| aahfamem atin eighth, 
, seaplane sat seventh, 
Vat, ii, 36. 
Mrich 6. }| auehpam ve | flower, 
Var i 8,6 | mayiira | moro wor wor peacock, 
Vari 7% 2 | tavayam — | logam ton bon malt, 
sai eAagini dahinim — | Dadian baking ister. 
Meri 117, | dikarop | dials? | ar hog, ! 
Mee rigger | daar, siatt | sig she jackall, 
Mriohh. 120, | efje oa oa weed. 
| Mriohh. 77. | nanik Bint | banivat merchant, 








© Here it deserves to be specially noted that the Sanskrit word undergoes the same 
changes in Prikrit and Hindi according to ita two different meanings. 

4% The Persian hes the same form, with a 5 instead of the e. 

1 Voraruchi gives the form vachehhe, not vuchchha, which I find in the Myichh., p. 73, 

1 Riskaho ia given in Wileon’s dictionary as ons of the Sanskrit words for a tree; but 


it may have crept in from Prakrit. 


Compare Bahtlingk and Roth, 2.». 


\ This word is from the S'akariki, one of the Apabhrands dislects, In ordinary Pritkyit 
44 would perbaps be stare or diiaro, 


4 Vonio Mrichh., 28 and 60, 
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REFERENCES. | BANSKRST. MARRATT. ‘ENGLISH, 
Mriobh. 78, | Aayasthah wayat Kiayasth, 
Tata ines | ls 

18. rt 

29.80.16 (arated, temple, 
Var. iv. 2 
Var. iv. 1. . | sajehutem royal family. 

} dytakerah gambler, 
sthane poe 
snina thing, | 
| Arishna} Krishna, | 
grima village. 

} grimyag re villager, 
earieardan bait oxen, 
daridrataya +s + | poverty. 

far - 

(rie ve | woman, 

Mriehb.te 23, at ata fiothenin 
. 
Var 14/60 " ; 
‘e iycbh 40 \tambhad Khamb pillar, 
Yar i 29 shane - oe | shoulder, 
Mrichh. 60. sabe, subtle, 
Mrichh. 126, we | great, 
ps papas of 
so [Reowzies, 
Mylan 73. 132 ee | oblong pond, 
Vary. 24. J .e | tarmeris, 
ja glory. 
kien welfare, 
gidhaws | ass, 
aaijh evening. 
ve «| 60 much, 
Mrichh. 44. { ondhar darknew, 





¥8 Kanhpur (city of Kanh, or Kyishps) is the proper name of Cawnpere, When 
Kriehya means back, it beoomes Kasano in Prakyit, according to Ver. iil. 61, The 
‘Balardmbiyaps has Aieegs, p. 141, and kone in p, 244, in the same sansa. 

14 Seo Lassen, p. 425, who says gmelud =quasi gramdloyubah. 

37 This word is in the S'akarika dislect. 

%S In this and other instances, the roles and examples given would, of course, account, 
by anulogy, for the existence of many other modern vernacular words. of which the enrlioe 
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| sanausee | 


fame, | aiwot, | aamnarst. | mwanisn. 





MAFERENCES. | SANSKRIT, 
















Vike, 49. and(| wpadiya~ | wy gindausa, \| 97 eligi 

aoe ia guys | Syhzo }| ena ose otter. 

fons He aicharyem |e petvediad ackarap «ee | wonderfal, 

Fiue 16s" |] aridiems , | giddiega | pide gan vulture, 

i fidaram3 

Wir 10% « |) matorg.m } peraacaaa ae | ar, niat> | mother, 

Var. 7. 32, . | marr mai 

Vike, 112, i pedaram | sae 

Yer tie 4 | peiteram | piaram, {| pita, bip | pita, bap | father. 
pitu pidupo 











March, 14. econ F ‘ 

1 yps.lat | grikam rats Sl ghar er ure, 

vag, 32. pel i f - 

War, fi... 6 | sem jion # we | iif. 
LD. . of aiechT sit out ut needle, 
2.11.60) margap maggo we.’ shin te path, 


























48, | dtmanah Dat ves | selfs own, 
Mriohh, 12, {| 6m ® Span 
78.103.104 | | dtmanam } Bees Rear 
Brak. 105, - acl? peat 
Prabodbach 4 | menaema:  souted. 
12, 28. 37, 7 NG oe 
46.63. 68. || *™™ 
athale thal cee | arp lend. 
sire ans tear 
agnins ag ag fire. 
riya siriy ceremony. 
Brahkmono Damkan Frohman, 
+} garttab goddo gedha cavit} 
arhhisam | oahiram | achud deen. 








Prakrit form may not now be discovernble in any extant work. Thus the Hindi and 
Mahrattl word danjA, @ barren woman, is formed from the Sanskrit Dand/y@, in the same 
‘way as singh comce from sandhya ; and an in tho latter case we find tho carlier Prakyit 
form to huve beon aanjha, 80 we may suppose the older Prikrit form of dan to have boen 
Barjh5, or vanjht. And f > seme must have been the caso in numerous other instances, 
[In fact, sinco the above wus written, I have actually found the word vayjAd, a barren 
‘Woman, in Clough’s Puli Grammar, p. 37. See also sanhyhibhinds, Bilarim., p. 226.] 

Ww Campbell's Telngn Grarumar, note to Introduction, p. 13. 

% Ojha is the designation of a particular tribe of Brabmans, In the Bilarimayana, 
85 if, the word has the form snayiaaa, 

© In Porsian madar. % Mabrattt of Nagpur. % In Persian padar, 

4 See Lemen, Inst. Pracr., p. 315. Barnoaf (Lotus de le Bonne Toi, p, 660) observes 
that the form Zpteno or Sipano, which oocurs in the rock inscription of Girusr, in the 
intermediate step by which Ziman wna transformed into opp, appano, ote, 
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REPRXENCES. | SANSERIT. paaxarr, mInni. MAHRATZ. 
Yar. iv. $1. «| malinam a 
vic‘ chaturtht, chautha fourth. 
ar. i. 8. 
chaturdadt chads —_|{fonneeent, 
panchadasak pondharit gncent” 

Vy atash eee | oixth, 
ehiidaia, eleven, 
dvadaia, eee { twelve, 
trayodata thirceen, 

1 duayon } sae | oftwo, 

Lasaen, 318 

1 ‘chk. (dean, dvGbh- 

bee a 

* Haseens 319-1) isis finni tin fin - | three, 

Lassen, 319. .| she chhe chha we | fie, 

Lassen, 320. || vititets | ofa bie wie twenty, 

Lassen, 820, | trimdat tisaa \*e%e te thirty, 
Rehugam | € chan + +e | moment, 
ishama_ | chhama_—| ehhan Lit | patience, 
makthiki | machhia | makkAE Dot | adi. 

‘Var.iii, 82.iv.1) srotas sotto oot see stream, 
nidr dda ning nid sleep, 
fanran | tanvom | cada f at a copper, 
autita, aida} aha Diya |... ape 
danawie | dienile | chenwits | ch 
(pra | Pattharo, itthar (% fa bed : 

i} ore bh | patthare * ) } patthar ¢ ao 
kes molt moti otitis pearl, 
ratré rattt rit rat night. 

A yauhgi defthit yt tatth staff, club, 
optichikah { Ciena }) Bish, BidT | cinedis ecorpion. 
sitryah eugjo, stro | sieray art the sun. 

5 a4 the rainy 
iheriorieh =| plus re pavers 

sishpab peer } bhaph «+» | vapour, 

nartakah | noftao nat nat a dances 

tii varia vatta ot see | word, 

amen } peryanke | pallanks | palang™ | palang ded, 

Bal. 132...) palyankah | pallenke eas erste do 4 
Tamen, 264, seaathe | ekattia | hath a a | collected, 








435 Beo Prof. Cowell's note on Var. ii. 44. 





% This word pelong means in Persian also, a bad, un wall es 8 tiger, 
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PRIxEIT. aIRDi. wanzarri. | xxoLeH. 
peor nun | sail witha head. 
machel 
sachonhe {| jean } we | fick, 
fanjféhana} 2. | eee | gtk 
eis mati, ham | mit L 
‘amke, oaam | ham amhi we. 
maha, majhal mujh ay nine. : 
fi a fam uy, [08, 
smbdgem | hamard { Pests } er ay 
tise thou, 
tage to thee, 
thi thine, 
yityom tumhE 
tumbala, bs m, (you, 
spubmiken faa oul 
Myichh. 38, | Bary ve | who 
of whet wo. 
‘Var. vi. 6. | aya ae ee 
Cowell, Int)! yap fo who, 
Yar, iv, 18, "| tesmin se | im this, 
Myichh,99.96,| yatra, tetra Jothora,tethers} whore, there 
Var. i. 25, | day, grat kia = jhow much, 
Mrichh. 74, | dutra Rothe | where? 
Mriohh, 4. 61.) setiahtha +{ suthneta rise, to rise, 
‘Var, viii.15,61| gridnats ghegers to take, 
Myichh. 4. [| prichehha mae 
27, &pas.0t. | | priehfa 
Delius, p.41¢ | prihfod to ask. 
Kram, in | | pratehydni 
10. | prichhati ‘, 
ie i ‘. mriyate to dis, 
ar, cet 
weal | (a ae Gea 
. Vikraag ) | | emritoa : 
richh, 21. 94] samarpayeet sompanels, | to entrust, 
Mich, 14, [| 73e#@ : 
Bi mart { pins | wot 
Dal. p. 62 . {| Prdpromd 
Var. iti 8. . 1! prabhovast sl be prevaile, 





% Machohs also is, however, given in Wilson's distionary as « Senskrit form, 
‘% [eo also Mrichhaketi and Vikramorvail, ote., peseim.] 























































#9 Delius seous to think suis may be the Pritrit imperative, 
% Comp. magyo from margah, antd, p. 18, Var, ii. 2 ill, 50 
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REFERENCES. ENGLISH, 

(F tsome, 
on. 
Yor. vi 9 thou be- 
Mrich, 105. ome 
38, 39, 72. thes 
163, eer beoome,| 
eto, 
Praby p. 44. they feel. 
Mrichb, 141, to feel, 
Mrichh. 21,2 he will be, 
T will be, 
Var, vi. 12, 
13. 14. ue 
Mame 206 wwe will be, 
evi. | pe he will be. 
en et im bes 
7 om Se Gee | 
far. vii. 23, awed, 
Mo. { ahi” hewn 
Vor, vii, 2. | dhiitem been. 
Mrichh. 26, | joataya to burn, 
Var, vii 13) 
Vir, 112, { arom Ido. 
me | | 
richh. 132. | yitam por 
‘Mriohh, 31. 3 7 
Vine 1a.) Aria 
Deli , 
2129, PP} burn delay, 
Detling, pp- . having uns 
oe. = nirthritya {aaa dono]. 
Mrioth 106 | daddme Tee 
Meth eg | auaae ho gives, 
ar, vil, 62, 
Mi can pany ort) 
ricbh, 127, giving (fom). 
Mgt. 2} margeyatt {| messed YI manga | miganets | to ook, 
%9 From hondmi, ete. sce Lascan, p. 176, -*© Hoi, Mrichb, 38, 102, 
% Weihi, provincial for hog’, % Burnonf, Lotus, 687 














Mga 0. 
82.88... 
Mriobh, 196 {} "2°? 
Mrichh, eee 5 spirgeyaten smaggantanse |. eae 
tepedha to out, 
having known! 
Delivs, a 
Myichh 7. - cial 
Mri. 104. 106. hear, 
Mrich. 45. 70{ to wash, 
Mrichh. 46. « to sleep. 
asloep. 
T shalt sleep, 
4m hold, stop, 
vakshimes rakkhimi vakhnd rakhaneh to keep, 
nrityati, aachhai, ic 
nrityate, nackehiedi,’| nchn ndehanein | to dunce, 
nrityan achhanto 
dikshayantah! aitkhanta | sikhinds 3 lade to tench. 
upavishtak | ubavittha baitha (7) oe oe seated. 
kathayatt | Rahat kaha aie 
| kahebi, 
tathaya {i Free. 3B os te 
to tell. 
Aakistom eee nee 
ina | 
Gehhe (Ben-)| - 
attiyachehi™s (7 eat) ‘y be is 
echehhadha | achho(Beng,) yo are. 
achehanti | Gehhen(Beng) they are, 
Bhtra 24.in 
App. A. ‘| codes {| ott 
Cowell, 99. bolane to speak, 
Mic. 105. | bramah | doltbmo 
Meath veo" || Habhente | tahanty “| Yahate, Iete |, they rebeive, 
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4% ‘Mr. Childers thinks the forms ackehi, eto., cumnot be referred to the Sanskrit root ae. 
uti, he says, became atthi in Pali, but the Pali aehehAati is, he considers, beyond doubt 
the prosont tense of Ga, and points to an anomalous form atsatt. 

% This alteration of Sriimah into bolldme may perhaps be conceived to have proceeded 
by the following stepe: Sardmeh, balims}, bollimo. Or it is posible that bot may be 
an fudigenous nou-Sanekrit form, or s vernacular root retained in Prikrit, 
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‘REFERENCES, yaixer. | oumot, | waurarst | avocun, 
Mrichh. us.{ i etn ge)} pheladu' | pheliteBengi| . . . | tothrow, 
Mriont, 199.4] 4sztherithey) phetetvem |. 6 |e. fae 
Mricbh, 112. | jagrite | joggetha | apna Figancin | to wok 
Var vii, 7. «| psteh ‘ga'0 ‘gaya ve | gone, 

} pathati paghat pagina padhaneia | to read. 
Miche T2111 a pedemi ¥ 
Var vil ay] Patan { pediimi =} PO pete (| tof, 
Delve 61.) saitoh | padide | pd ee | fallen, 

richh. 120, uddenté: a re 

Bip ae weaayanta | ‘udda’ enti J, waa to Gy. 


: 5 as = {| pindhara- t 
Mrichh, 124.}] poridhasye | potitiitem | paharna {| P72) Jatin. 





Mrichh. 71. | pibanté pianti pinein to drink, 
Dolius, 77. +} fiviim Saint to live. 
Mrichh. 170. | yrvantam Siento ANS ss 
Mrichh, 165. | wisheadaya | pizkaveli } - | put ont, 
Vor. viii. 44 * 

ve {varddhate, | veddhadi = er . 
Whine lourddhatim | vaddhade baghna wadhagem | to increase. 


60, Kram.i0 








«| tvarayanva | turasdocki { Guckly) see | Basten, 
4. .| tvarate tuvara’s 49 ane be bestens. 

















Delius, 79. to we. 
Hemachan- to case to 
dra, Cowell. nee. 
175. note » : 
Var, viii. 48. ee 
1 {to under= 
48. stand, 
a to meditate, 
aah 73 {inderstand: 
Kram. 28. iy to be angry. 
to bo angry. 

















to grind. rnb! 


3 Perhaps derived from prer, to impel. Comp. pellnnens and vellayena, rendered by 
preranena, in the Bilar., p. 203, Both roots are given in the lexicons, 

% Prof, Aufrecht draws my attention to the fact that, in the Vedas, the root signifying 
“to fly” is not gi, but 27, See also the intensive form of the verb i in dediyitaves, 
S'atapatha Brobmaua, v. 3, 2, 6, quoted by Bobtlingk aod Roth, av, 

% "This form may at one time have been in use. 

© This word occurs on the Lit of Firoz Shah in the forms dekhati and dekhiye, and in 
the form dekAdmi in the inscription at Dhaali. Ses Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne Loi, 
pp. 686, 649, 671, 676, who supposes debAaté may come from on old form driiyati, he secs. 
Mr. Childers thinks, bowever, st must come from the Sanakrit future dradshyete. 

See also Kramadisvars, $0, in Delius, p. 11, where tho root mpid ia said to bocome 
enon in Prikrit, In Parsian elso the verb miifi¢on moans to rub, 
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—eee 
RRFERENGRS. paixert, | mimi, | wammartt, | anoume. 
a i fia, S = 7 
Relies. tee eee || ete 
rich, 70.7. ade i 2 boun 
Delius 00. j} Payers | dritencs | jin |. «ne 

Var. ¥i 7. | kidd ke Bain Ehines to eat. 
Matis pirayims | pireme — {| Brite (Bea- } se | tobe ake. 
Prasanna. {| praghmasya pikes 
rages wl arin | pataopareac pales ER a guest, 
08S hnakshinah pakhEhigo { parted } birds, 
Bal. 290, kehirn kira khiy milk. 
Bal, 291. 236,| tahahag — | taka lakh bine 
Bal 45,207, | obshé Kean | uk eyo 
lakes — | huktha sido, 
gotra gotta gt family, clan, 
Bal. 207. sutra autha vit thres 
a 185-187 putra, urs | mutta, putts | put son, daughter 
] Bal 201. karptisa | kappitsa | apie cotton, 
ieee [ee | = 
| 269. a virtte 
fal 267, | guvae”” | neeace ae, 
Bal, 76, 394, duddha | didh milk. 
Bal 200 mudhdha infatuated, 
: sinidhdha affectionst 
Bal, 236, pipaia | pipet pipal tree. 
Bal, 178, mths Vecias cal 
Prasannerigh,| miit }inve os 
a < 
Bal. 270. 278, ofitne } hosith lip. 
Bal. 156, 3031 ‘easurena — | sour father-in-law| 
BAL. 183, sinus a 
Bal. 168. sastinam — | ads 
. dha bhaut 
ain, sued 
saddo 
Bul. 246. 261, mogire rege Y a mallet, 
Bal. 236, dha ahinas smoke. 
c at the feet, 








© ‘The word is translated by atitheh in Pandit Govinds Deva's edition. But I find the 
‘word prighna in Wilson's Dictionary in the sense of guest; and Bohtlingk und Roth 
give both that and another form préksma, As, however, thoy do not cite from any very 
ancient author any passage in which the word is found, and as it is of rare occurrence as 
compared with atithi, it may perhsps have been imported into Sanskrit from Prikyit, 
Pahuga, in the sense of “ guest,” is, Mr. Childers informs me, « good Pali word. 
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i REFERENCES.) savscarr. | reixerr. i anol. | wamearsi. | ancien. 

; Bal. 142, 292.) ‘mature, 

| Bs. 48. fool. 
Bal.49.93.27 quickly. 

i Bal. 348. 270, 4 Read. 
Prasan, 96.44, how? 
Proan 84 ftir, 
an, 84. 

Bal. 78 tie} udder. 

B bell metal. 
Ba. rolling. 
Bal. 2 roll, move, 
Bal. 246. torae round. 
4 oun 

Bal. 143. Grated 

Ty ‘ot 

Mrichb, 3, ooo {]bormgconte’ 
Myichh. 50. +e. | Teall. 
‘Mrichh: 54, 1 2 | call Geaper.)| 
Myichh, 64. he sam 
Ml. 77+ tends cate 
Mrichh, 60. { se 
‘Mrishh. 150, Soon TT hae ia called, 
Mrich, soriaige | ennioins {AMO 
Myichh. eda goat ‘a harlot. 





[N.B.—In thin and the following list, it will be seen that I have generally givon the 
‘Hindi and Mabratti verbs in the infinitive, without reference to the mood or tense of 
the corresponding word in Prakyit, The verbs in the Sanskrit column, on the conteary, 
azo always exact renderings of the Prakyit ones, in teneo, number, person, ote.) 


© This word is, no doubt, as Mr. Childers suggests, from the Sanskrit. Jabdapay (oe 
above the alteration of éabda into sadda). ‘The word éabdapayet cours in the Rami- 
gens, ii, 57, 9, Schlegel’s ed., and in if. 69, 8, of the Bombey ed., where the commentary 
the word by dk@rayet, “summon.” In Gorresio’s od., Hi. 69, 6, the vorb Zhvayet, 
having the same sense, ix substituted. Forms like ¢abddpay axe, as Prof. Aufrecht inforzaa 
me, very common in the Inter Sanskrit. 

44 A various roading is Bidia. Mr. Childers thinks chhibia comes from the Sanskrit 
ekhup, ‘to touch.” This root is given, he tells mo, im Clough's list of Pali verbs in the 
sense of “to touch;" and the ward oscars in the Dhammapeda, p, 166, line 1, 

48 ‘Thie word is, no doubt, derived from gazeimin?, the wife of & Gomvimin, or Goshein ; 
and [am told by a well-informed friend thet the word baa got the senso of harlot from 
the indifferent charecter of some of these female devotees, 
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Tt is thus clear from an examination of the Indian dramas, and of the 
examples furnished by the grammarians who treat of the dramatic dialects 
(as illustrated in the preceding comparative table), that the words which 
wo find in Prikrit are in great part identical with those of Sanskrit, but 
more or leas modified in their forms, and that these modifications are, in 
numerous instances, intermediate between the original Sanskrit words and 
the atill more corrapted forms which we discover in the languages descended 
from the Prikyits, I mean, in the modern vernacular dialects. 

But, while the great majority of Prikrit words con, by the application 
of proper methods, be triced back to » Sanskrit source, there are some 

others which refuse to yield to the action of even the most powerful 

teats which criticism can employ, and successfully assert their cluim to 
an origin independent of classical Sanskrit, and which we must therefore 
conclude either to belong to the vernacular Aryan speesh, or to be of 
non-Aryan derivation. 

Another fact then which is made clear by the examination of the 
dramatic poems and the Prikyit grammarions is, that the Prikrit dialects 
contuin a certain number of words which are not discoverable in clussical 
Sanskrit, but which we also find in the modern vernaculars, such aa the 
roots gub, to sink, tharhar (in Hindi éharthar), to tremble, dhakt, to cover 
or shut, and the nouns gor, leg, bappa, father, ete. The greater portion 
of the words of this cleas, which I have discovered, will be found in the sub- 
joined table. [In the present edition I have added, at the foot of the table, 
@ number of new words, some of which, however, I find, may be derived 
from Sanakrit, but few of which are discoverable in the modern vernacutars, } 


4 Bee the Rov. H, Ballantino's papor “On the relation of the Mabratt! to the Sanskrit,” 
in the Journal of the American Urivnta! Society, vol. iii, p. 369-395. Some of the 
‘words considered by Mr. Ballantine to be Mahratti are, howover, Persian or Arabic, such 
un mekh, baghal, mans thors, as khine, to cat, are Sanskrit. I add the following 
remarks from Dr. J, Wilson's “Notes on the Constituent Elements,” ¢tc,, of tho Marathi 
Iangunge (prefixed to Molesworth’s Mardtht Dictionary, 2nd edition), p. xxii. [The 
‘Marathi language} “hes two distinct lingual elements, the Scythian (or Turanian) and 
the Sanckrit.” . . . “The Scythian element . . is obviously the more ancient 
of the two, as far as ita present locality is conceracd. It is atill good deat in uso, 
especially among the lower orders of the people, and in the business of common life. 
It claims almost all the words beginning with the cerebral letters, which, as initials, 
were probably not originally in use in the Sanskrit; almost all the words beginning 
with the letter j2; and a great mnjority of the words formed from imitative particles, 
‘both simple and reduplicated, which aro often very expressive, and are not now of an 
arbitenry character, whstever they might have been before they gut established in the 
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Taste No, II, 


List of Prakpit words, chigfly from the Mrichhakatt and the grammarians, 
which are not found in classical Sanskrit, or are of doubtful origin, 
‘with their modern vernacular equivalents, when ascertained. 


$$ 
































‘BEPERENCHS. | GANSKATT. PRAxgIT. Binnl, MAuRATTT. | ENGLIB 
itrisamban-| bappanke- | (bap ke 7 
Mrich. 119. P77 Breit (ee perky | OP father, 
Mrich.80, 108) pidam godam god a: fort eee 
‘Mrich, 72, 112) udare Pola, gotta | pet, pote pops belly. 
Mrichh. puitehalt | ebbinitis | ebbing — {HMI YY harlot. 
Mrichh, 40. dambha khunte Khonfs kung peg: 
een .}| manushyed | goto + ee | goo man. 
wel ay rash lakbalia + + | taketts | alight texte, 
Mrisih. 178. Fukkusak | Aude och see | dog. 
Vike. p. 78. .| zedya “a ere, eee Flock, 
Mrichh. 100. | rakshata | johaha®? | john’ «ee __ flo wateh: 


‘{louk out for. 
ke 141. |prakampate |thartaredi® thartharGnG | thartherancin to tremble. 
































Rese} 
smajjati endtahouttsl, | os gag dudaneit ; 
* Delius, 11. ea) | fo ink 
‘Myich.162.317| mayantam | dubdantam | Giibnd Gibaneti 
sg - Henkes (a 

Mrichh. 36. (| pidhead dhakkehi 9 | Gankey 

79. 184. f pidhatta Grakkedha | > dhakna wae vee tomer or 
Prab, 68." | pititam =| dhakiide {to covers 
usus loquendi of the people by whom thoy were originally formed.” , . . “The 


Sanskrit element is that which predominates in the Marithi, as the inspection of 
the Dictionary at once shows.” . . “Colebrooke expresses it ashis opinion that ‘ nines 
tenths of the Hindi dialect may be traced back to tho Sanskrit;? and perbups « similar 
sheervation may be justly made as to the proportion of Sanskrit words in the Marsthf, 
when both primitive and modified forms are taken into the acoount.'* 

47 About the affix, kelake or Rerake, see Lamen, p. 118, 

(9 In Moleaworth's Mahrattl Dictionary, this word is ect down aa derived from the 
Sonekrit pefa; but the only sense assigned to thie word in ‘Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionary 
ia that of basket. 

4 Stenzler's Mrichhakatl, p. 299. 

© In Wilson's Sanskrit Dictionary the word jongcfa ix given es a noun, with the eense 
of “longing for ;”” whiich may possibly be connected with this word. 

| prof, Benfey, in his review of the first edition of this volume, in the “Gztt. Gel. 
Anssigen”” for January 23rd, 1861, p. 132, considers thie root to be connected with the 
Sanskrit farala, “trembling,” and the’ participle tarturipa (from tho root tur), whioh 
secure in Big Veda, ix. 95, 3, where it as, according to Bobilingk and Both’ Lexicon, 
the sense of “rushing forward.”* 

‘® Wilson and Babtlingk and Roth give a root disk, with the signification to 
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| auensmvens. | saxaznry raises, | uml, | waznarti, | snouen, 








tide ghagni | ghadanm [to fubrloate, 




















“destroy ;” but the 2h is the dental, not the cerebral, letter. I have withdrawn from the 
fable the word Agel, an it ie found in Sanskrit as well o» Prakrit emtenoos in the 
‘Mriohhake 

4 ‘This may come from the Sanskrit root ghat, * to act. 

Delius, p. 12, thinks thet these roots may have been disused in Sansknit, 

* Prof, Benfey, in the review above quoted, regards this word as connected with the 
Banskrit root joar, aud the adjective joara, “ excited,” “in a passion." 

© Bee Mr, Cowell's note 5, on p. 73, where be supposes that Delius’s reading ghis is 
probubly incorrect. In his Index, p. 202, however, Mr. Cowell places o mark of interro- 
gotion after weak. 

‘ ‘While this table in passing through the press, I heve been favoured with the follow- 
ing remarks on some of the words by Mr. B.C. Childers, “ Beppa, Bép—In Sizabalese 
ppd is ‘father, and Béppd ‘uncle’ The latter word is a corruption of dila-appd, as is 
shown hy the corresponding Bd/amznd, ‘sunt.’—Pota, Pet—I think this may well be the 
Sanskrit Pe{a, compare the various meanings of Koshtho, The Ttalian for a man’s head 
in testa, properly an earthen pot, It is singular that the Biivhalese for ‘belly’ is Bada, 
which, however, cannot be peta; it would rather represent Shagda, but I'am very doubtful 
about its etymology, —Chhintlii—Clough, in the Sithulese dictionary, gives undr 
Chhinna, the meaning ‘harlot,’ Gould ndié be the Sanskrit ndré?—Ua, ‘look’—I do 
hot know how this word is used, but might it not be simply an interjection ?—Dhakkhehi, 
—The Sanskrit root ‘SYag’ ia Thak in Pili (thaketi ‘he covers,’ thakenai, ‘a covering”), 
But Clough gives ‘ concealment’ as one of the meanings of ghakka—Ghadabaiddam—This 
mount be a causative of ‘ ghaf ’: Ghefdpeti, ‘he fabricates,’ ocours in P6li (see D' Alwis Intr. 
p_35).—Vadghimi, ‘ to draw,’—Compare Turnour’s Mahévsrisa, p. 160, line 1 snd erratum, 
Kuntein saddhethe bho, ‘pull up the lance,’ which seems to bere been tuck in the 
a “to throw,’—Goald this be ‘vyadh’? The present 
ji, ‘to fear’—Conld this be ‘vrij’ (Péli onjoti), in the 
pense of ‘to ehtink from? ?—Pel, ‘to see" '—This must be the Sinihslese dele-navd ‘to 
vee,’ the etymology of which I have not euoseeded in tracing.” 
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RRYERENCRS, | SANSKHIT. manzarti, | RNGLIGR. 


Myicbh. 17, | dhakia 









4 @ rioter in 
Myicbh, 43, [f*48V" { ain (spoken 
Mrichb, 101, ian n Sian 

«101. fehineapara 

169. (hapa enciow. 
Myichh. 127, | dave rer t bl 
Myichh. 134,{ ra galaiétam «ee | hall wash, 
baa my anti rincholT wes » + + | brillianoe, 
Bal tie panktt richoli arow. 

nia doghatta an elephant, 
Bal 188. 264.) awhté sippt 3 ! » + | aehell. 
Bul. 249, | rasta chamakan giccar st eee fadarmed, 
Bal.240. | misrite | Rellabiia feat mized, 
Bal. 264. patita palot{a 





Bal. 198, | samaaah | hagappa 

















Bal, 203, | sreahtha | gartie® =|... Pa rt ca 
Bal. 248, | nartaki tart? | 2. : a 
Bat, 261, | chirnita | chuaponia |. . . |... | pounded. 
Bal. 276. migram viduriliam ene 6 aod taingled. 
Bal. 246. spartaib Shodappehin| . . « soe contacts. 
Bal. 246. [peep dukkarchim |\fhokaron se | ‘they beat. 

. 246. aatkuvute | dubkanti — || thonkse ? os ‘with blown?! 
Bal. 259, lalate ‘pidola® erate ets ead. 
Bal, 198, | dobhite | changophghia| >. + | 1. | henutifed. 





[N.B.—See other non-Sanskrt roots, or roote of doubtful erigin, aaed in Poikyt, in 
‘Vararuchi, viii. 18, 21, 28, 34, 36, 39, 40.] 





%& Wilson gives ehelti, with the sonse of “rind,"* “bark.” 

& Here the keh of the Sanskrit may be changed into g, The Pali form, Mr, Childers 
tells mn9, is Khaloyiesdioni, which ho thinks may supply 4 link between tho two words in the 
Table. Bat the Balarimiyane, p. 48, has pakkhalana for the Sanskrit prakshalona and 
the Prusaanarighava, p. 124, bas chehAdlaa for the Sanskrit kehalaya, 

® The word also oocura in p. 243 of the eame drams, in tho forms chamakkante and 
chamabkida, whero it is explained in the commentary by ohamekrite, “astonished.” 

¥ ‘This may posibly be a mistake of the oopyist for gariptha (geriahtha), which oooure 
in page 224, 

BM, Childers muggosis thet pigole in probebly only an altered form of Jalafa, ax in 
Pali naldia ino moore common form than Zalaje, while metathesis would sooount for the 
moet important remaining variation. 

2 The Sanskrit lexicons have changa in the sense of beautiful ; but from whet the latter 
part of the word in derived, I do not see. 
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It is true thet these vernacular words, occurring in the dramas, 
are few in number; that many vocables, very unlike the Sanskrit, 
which seom, on a hasty inspection, to be of a different origin, are 
discovered, on a more caroful examination, to be derived from that 
language by successive steps proceeding according to certain recognized 
rules of mutation; and that the words, not deducible from the written 
Sanskrit, which remain, do not bear 60 large a proportion to those which 
are of Sanskrit origin, as is the case in the modern vernaculars.“ This 
paucity of such words in the dramas is, perhaps, to be accounted for 
by the fact that they are polished compositions contuining many pocti- 
cal passages, aud were written by Pandits, men familiar with Sauskrit, 
who would be likely, when they could, to avoid vulgar words and 
phrases, and to employ yocables of Sanskrit derivation, wherever it 
was found possible: just as we see the pedantic Pandits of our owa 
time are in the habit of doing. And there can be no doubt that in 
the provincial dialects, 2s spoken by the lower classes and by un- 
learned persons in general at the time when the dramas were com- 
posed, many more non-Sanskrit words would be current than wo meet 
with in the dramas, In the same way we find in modern times several 
modifications of language in use among different sections of the com. 
munity in the same provinces of IIindustan. The Hindu Pandits, for 
instance, use a dialect which is full of Sanskrit words; the villagers 
use fewer Sanskrit and more indigenous words; the lower Mahomedans 
use a language approaching to that of the Hindu villagers, but with more 
Persian and Arabic words; while educated Mahomedans introduce into 
their discourse a large number of Arabic and Persian words and phrases. 
But the existence of even a small proportion of such non-Sanskrit words 





remarks, p. 286: “The roots of the Prikrits must he looked for in 
and tho few words which appear to be of extraneous origin can, for the 
most pirt, be traced to Sanskrit, if the investigation is pursued on right principles, 
At the same timo 1 would not entirely deny that somo vocables may have passed from. 
the indigenous langusges of India into the Sanskrit as well as the Praksit; but auch 
words are certainly not numerous.” Jessen may not underrate here the number of 
purely indigenous words in the Prakyits, as they are exhibited in the dramas, but his 
xematks are not certninly correet if applied to the modern vernaculers, in which 
‘words not derived from Sanskrit, and which must have come down to them from the 
vernacular Prakrits, are very mumerons, 

© Compare the case of English, like that of Dr. Samuel Johnson, fall of Latin 
and Groak derivatives with other compositions in which Anglo-Saxon predominates, 
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in the dramas, whon taken in conjunction with the corrupted form,— 
akin to that of the modern vernaculars,—in which we find Sanskrit 
words employed there, appears sufficient to show that the Prakrits, 
such as we seo them in the dramas, were, in a more or less modified 
form, the apoken dialects of their day; and were consequently the 
precuraora of the modern vernacular tongues, As wo find in these 
latter a considerable proportion of words which cannot be traced back 
to classical Sonekrit, we are led to conclude that these words must 
have existed in the older vernacular dialects, und have been trans~ 
mitted from thom to the later. The only alternative ie that we 
suppose these non-Sanskrit words to have been invented in modern 
times, a supposition which is destitute of all probability." 

The question, already proposed in p. 7, now recurs, Whence came 
these words which are met with in the Prakrit dialects and the atill 
larger number discoverable in the modern vernacular tongues, which 
are not found in classical Sanskrit? In answer to this question two 
euppositions have been already made. It has been suggested, p. 7, 
that these words are either (1) colloquial vocables of Aryan origin 
(a viow which is adopted by Mr. Beames in the passage quoted in 
P. 8), or (2) thet they bave been borrowed from the language of 
non-Aryan tribes with which the Aryans came into contact. For I 
muet here anticipate an assertion which I hope further on to prove 
more in detail, viz., that there are in India very manifest traces of 
a varicty of races of men differing widely in their origin. 

It appears that the ancestors of the higher classes of northern 
Hindus, who originally spoke Sanskrit and called themselves Aryas, 
must have had their origin in countries to the north or west of Indie, 
and immigrated into Hindustan at an early period. When they arrived 
there, they found the country already occupied by a race of men called 
in the Veda and Mahabharata, Dasyus, who spoke a different language 
from themselves, and with whom they became engaged in continuul 


& Evon if it wore to be admitted that the Pali and the ecenic dialects were nevor 
idehtical with the spoken vernaculars, this would not neutralize my argument, For 
the Prikrits must have been used on the stage, and must therefore have been under 
stood. They could not, however, have been intelligible, if they had not approached 
closely to some form of spoken language. And the existence of the Puli, aa well as 
of the Prikyits, shows both the general tendency of men to break down and modify 
their languages, aad the actual process by which they prooeeded in northern India. 
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warfare. These Dasyus eppear to have been partly driven away by 
the Aryas to the east and south and north, where they took refuge in 
the forests and mountains, and partly to have been subdued and to 
have hecome incorporated in the Aryan communities as their slaves or 
dependents, Thongh these earlicr inhabitants of India also had, in 
elt probability, immigrated into that country at some period anterior 
to the invasion of the Aryss, 1 shall, for the sake of ready distinction, 
style them the aborigines. These sboriginal tribes may not have been 
all of one race, and may have arrived in India at different times, but 
their history is very obscure, and can only be conjectured. Se much 
in clear, that their languages are not all alike. In tho south of India 
wo find etill existing a set of spoken languages called Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, Malayalim, etc., which differ very widely from the verna- 
cular tongues of northern India, viz., the Mahratt!, Hindt, Bengalt, 
ete. Though the southern languages have now a certain intermixture 
of Sanskrit words, yet it is clear that this intermixturo is only of 
comparatively recent date, as those languages differ entirely both in 
structure and in the great bulk of the words of which they are com- 
posed from the Sanskrit, and all ita derivative languages. The dialects 
of northern and central India, on the other hand, viz., the Mahratti, 
Hindi, Bengals, etc., are, as we have already seen, mainly derived 
from classical Sanskrit, though they contain a considerable proportion 
of words which are evidently of a different origin. These words of 
non-Sauskrit origin, which we first discover, to a certain extent, in 
the ancient Prakpits, and which descended from them to the northern 
‘vernaculurs, must (1) either have formed a part of the colloquial speech 
of the Aryas, which did not pass into their literary language; or (2) 
they have been derived from the language spoken by the aborigines, who 
had occupied the south as well as north of India before the Sanskrit- 
apeaking race of the Aryas arrived; or (3) they most probably came 
partly from the one and partly from the other of these sources. Assum- 
ing that they spring in part, at least, from a non-Aryan source, we may 
suppose some such linguistic process as the following to have taken 
place, After the northern aborigines had been reduced to dependence 
by the Aryas, and both classes, Aryan and non-Aryan, had coalesced in 
ene community (of which the former composed the upper, and the 
latter the lower ranks), the langueges of both classes (which had 
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previously been different) woud begin to become assimilated and 
amalgamated ; the Sanskrit-specking Aryas would soon adopt many 
words belonging to the speech of the aborigines, while the aboriginal 
race would begin to borrow many words from the Sanskrit, the 
language of their masters. This process, however, would naturally 
ead to a great corruption and alteration of the Sanskrit, Many of 
the compound consonantal sounds in Sanskrit words, such as those 
iv atrt, rakta, kehatriya, seem to have been found such as the lower 
orders of people found it difficult to pronounce, and theso compound 
sounds became scgordingly broken up or simplified, or in some way 
modified, Thus stri became istri, rakta became ratia or rakat, and 
kahatriya booame khatriya, khattia, or chkatriys. In this manner both 
Janguagea would bocome gradually changed, according to processos 
which aro scen in operation in all countrics. Caprice, alteration of 
physical circumstances, differences of cducation, and those varieties in 
the organs of speech which are peculiar to different races,—are all found 
to produce progressive modifications in language. Various forms of 
Prikrit would spring up by degrees in different provinces, in which 
Sanskrit and aboriginal words and forms would be combined, though 
the more cultivated element, the Sanskrit, has, in either 2 pure or 
a modified shape, remained predominant. At the same time the 
Sanskrit language gradually ceased to be spoken in its then existing 
form, and becoming the lunguage of books, and of the learned class 
exclusively, was more and more polished and settled by grammarians ; 
and being exempted from the ordinary causes of alteration, continued 
thenceforward unchanged: just as was the case with the Latin 
language. It seems, at the same time, to be very probable that many 
words of indigenous origin, as well as words which, though of Sanskrit 
origin, bed been modified in tho Prikgits, were incorporated in the 
Sanskrit; and that in this way the modern vocabulary of that language 
includes many words and roots which were unknown to it at an earlier 
period. 

© Dr, Stavenson says, in the Journal of the Bombvsy Branch Royal As, Bociety, 
for January, 1859: “Tae Brahmans scattered through all the different provinoes of 
Hindumban xo doubt adopted many of the words of the languages of the tribes 
among whom they resided, and introduced them into the esered tongue.” Professor 


Benfey bas drawn attention to the introduction into Sanskrit of words which had 
‘become modified in the Prikyits, See Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii, 1149, note 2; and 
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Bzor. Il.—On the origin and vernacular use of the Scenic Dialects. 


Tt has been doubted, however, whether the dramatic dialects were 
ever spoken languages. This view is thrown out as the most likely 
by Prof. H. B. Wilson in the introduction to his “Select Specimens 
of the Theatre of the Hiadus,” pp. Ixv, xvi. 

“There is one question of some interest attaching to our construc- 
tion of the Prakrit, which merits a fuller inquiry than has been yet 
given to it, and on which this is not the place to dilate. Does it 
represent a dialect that was ever spoken, or is it an artificial modifica~ 
tion of the Sanskrit Janguege, devised to adapt the latter to peculiar 
branches of literature? The latter seems to be the most likely; for 
there would be no difficulty in the present day in writing it, although 
it is no longer spoken, and highly finished specimens are to be found 
in plays which are modern productions. The Vidagdha Madhava, for 
inetance, consists more than half of high Prakrit, and it was written 
‘leas than three contarics ago. On the other hand, many of the modi- 
fications are to be found in the spoken dialecta of Hindusthan, and 
the rules of Prakrit grammar account for changes which, without such 
aid, it is difficult to comprehend, The simplification of the gramma- 
tical constraction by the disuse of the dual number, and the reduced 
number of verbal conjugations, looks also like the apontaneous substi- 
tution of practical to theoretic perfection in actual speech, and may 
tompt us to think the Prokrit wos onec a spoken tongue. The subject 


Benfoy, article “Indien” {in Erch and Gruber's Encycl.), p. 248. A paper on 
“The Dravidian cloments in Sanskrit,” by Dr. H. Gundert, hes latoly appeared in 
tho Journal of the Gorman Oricutal Bocioty for 2869, pp. 617 ff. ‘The author 
xomarks: “It was to be expacted @ priori thet a number of Dravidian words must 
havo found their way into Sanskrit. How, further, could the Aryan poople have 
spread iteelf over the whole of India, without adopting vory much from the aboriginal 
population which they found thore, and which hea submitted to them partly in a penoe- 
able manner, and partly under compulsion, and yet oven to this day only imporfeotly 
‘And in opposition to the Brehmanical grammarians who would derive such words 
from Aryan roots, or declare Dravidian roots to be Sanskrit, the writer appeals to 
the nature of the ense, and urges that: “where peoples speaking different languages 
live in constant mutual interoourse, trafis or fight with oue snother, muffer and enjoy 
together, they take over much from each other without examination or scrutiny ; and 
this process must have gone on in the sarliogt times, when their mutual relations 
were atill of a naif character, Wethus expect 4 prioré that as the Aryans penetrated 
southwards, thay would become acquainted with new objeots under Dravidian appel- 
Intions, and. with thom adopt their names,” 
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in interesting, not only in a philological, but in a historical view; for 
the sacred dialects of the Bauddhas and the Jainas are nothing elae 
than Prakrit, and the period and circumstances of its transfer to Ceylon 
‘and to Nepal are connected with the rise and progress of that religion 
which is professed by the principal nations to the north and east of 
Hindusthan.”” 

Mr. Beames expresses himself still more strongly in the same sense: 
“Tn fact, there is much that requires clearing up in the relation be- 
tween the Sauraseul, Braj, and the Modern Hind? dialects, and until 
we know more of the colloquial forms of early Prakrit, the mist cannot 
be dispelled. The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that 
ever was spoken. How far it represents the characteristics of any 
spoken dialect is a question.”—(Journal of the Royal Asiatio Society 
for 1868, p. 498.) . 

To support the view which has been already expressed of the rela- 
tion of the modern vernaculars to certain pre-existing Prakyit, #.0. ver- 
nacular dialects, it is not necessary to assume that the dramatic Pri- 
kits are identical with the spoken Prikyits which existed at or 
anterior to the periods when the former were used for poetical pur- 
poses. In fact, it is clear from what Prof. Wilson says of the com- 
position of dramas within the last few centuries, when the older 
Prakyits had been superseded by the existing vernaculars, that the 
Prakrits of the dramas have continued to be employed as the tradi- 
tional dramatic language for females and for the lower classes long after 
these Prakyits have, on any supposition, become obsolete. But it is 
possible that when they were originally so used they may have been 
identical with some contemporaneous verneculars. It is, however, 
sufficient for my purpose to assume that the dramatic dialocts were at 
one period closely akin to some contemporaneous vernaculars, This 
appears to be sufliciently established by the lists of words which I have 
given above, and which show that the modern vernaculars have 
naturally sprung out of forma of speech either identical with or akin 
to the dramatic Prikpits. The same point is also proved by the 
relation in which, as we shall soe, the latter stand to the Pali. 

I shall now introduce a quotation from Professor Lassen, who, in his 
Tustitationes Lingus Pracriticn, pp. 39, ff., adopts the opposite side 
of the question from Prof. Wilson and Mr. Beames. His remarks 
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‘will also be found to illustrate the process by which the Prakyits arose 
out of Sanskrit. 

“Tf the question regarding the origin of these dialects merely refer 
to the source whence they are derived, it admits of a very easy answer: 
for, aa has been elready stated, all the scenic dialects are drawn en- 
tirely from the Sanskrit. If, however, the question means by what 
process these dialects have been drawn from the Sanskrit, it will be 
more difficult to answer. The difflculty does not consist in these 
languages containing any forms or words of which the Sanskrit arche- 
types are undiscoverable: for, on the contrary, both forms and words 
are deduced from that ancient source by undergoing certain mutations 
which all languages follow as they become altered and corrupted in 
‘the course of time; as, for example, has been the case with all the 
Germanic and Romanic dialects which have sprung from the Gothic 
and the Latin. 

“The difficulty, however, consists in this, that these dramatic 
dialects, sprung from the Sanskrit, and bearing the names of different 
provinces, are different from the provincial languages which have the 
game name and origin; eg. the principal Prakrit (which appears to 
have been called Maharishtri) differs from the modern MahrattI, and 
the Saurasent from the Brajbhakha. Hence a doubt has been sug- 
gested whether the dramatic dialects were formerly the spoken tongues 
of the poople of the several provinces, who at present use a form of 
specch which, though cognate, is yet differont; or whether these 
dramatic dialects are anything more than artificial adaptations, either 
of Sanskrit, or of the provincial tongues, to dramatic purposes, Tho 
latter opinion hes appeared to Wilson the most probable, for thia 
reason, that the modern dialects of the Mahratta country, of Mathur, 
and Behar, are different from those which were employed on the stago 
under the same names. He assigns another reason, viz., that these 
dramatic dialects can be composed even now. But is not the caso 
precisely the same with the Sanskrit or the Latin? both of which 
ean in our day be written by men who are skilled in them, though 
they have long ceased to be used in daily life, or to be spoken, except 
by a few scholars. Wilson’s first reason is equally inconclusive: for, 
‘to.use what I may call an argumentum ad hominem, the learned Pro- 

See, however, what bas been said on this subject above, in pp. 26, ff. 
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fessor would scarcely succeed in making himself understood, if he 
were to address his countrymen in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. His 
argument would, indeed, be sound, if it could be proved that in the 
age when the dramatic dialects were first brought upon the stage, tho 
Mahariish{ri, or any other form of contemporaneous speech, was dif- 
ferent from the dislect introduced into the dramas under the samo 
name, For it must be recollected that succeeding dramatic poets, 
following the example of their predecessors, did not change the 
dramatic varieties of speech, but retained them in their original 
forms; whilst, on the other hand, the popular dialects continued 
to undergo great alterations, as ia the fate of all languages which 
are subjected to the wear and tear of constant use. These scenio 
dialects can be taught even now by grammatical tuition, just as the 
Sanskrit can, though ncithor the ono nor the other can bo learned by 
the Indians from a nurse. All change in the scenic dialects was 
gaarded against (just as in tho case of the Sanskrit) from the peried 
when their forms and laws had been fixed by grammarians; and, 
consequently, the argument drawn from the diversity of the dramatic 
and modern provincial dialects is of no forco, unless it can be shown 
that the provincial dinlects also have remained unchanged, from the 
commencement to the prosent day. This, however, can neither bo 
shown, nor was it possible. On the other hand, the existing condition 
of tho provincial dialects cannot be explained unless we suppose thom 
to havo had another form, more ancicnt than the present, and more 
conformable to the Sanskrit. 

“Since, then, it cannot be proved that the provincial dialects were 
originally different from the scenic, I shall add some arguments by 
which it will be made probable that the latter (the scenic) were 
actually current in the provinces from which they derived their names, 
And, first, I shall make use of the names themselves as an argument: 
for the names Maharashtr, Saurasent, would be absurd if they were 
not referred to provincial dialects; seeing that the names cannot ba 
deduced from any orders of men so called, nor from any peculiarities 
in those dialects. The same may be said of the Magadbi, for though 
I am aware that the word Magadha denotes an order of bards, atill 
the Magadht dialect is employed on the stage by other classes of men, 
and the bards themselves derive their appellation from the province 
which gaye its name to the dialect. 
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‘ In the next’ place, I argue that the nature of dramatic poetry 
venders it scarcely credible that dramas composed in a language dif- 
ferent from that of common life should have been exhibited on the 
stage. This, however, is a different matter from the supposition that 
‘the dramatic dialects have subsequently ceased to be spoken, and have 
‘become obsolete, while yet they maintained their place on the stage. 
The same thing holds good of the employment of Sanskrit itself in 
dramas written in a comparstively modern period. 

“Tf those considerations be duly weighod, it appoars to follow that 
the use of different dialects on the stage was the result of a peculiar 
condition of Indian life, at the time when the laws of dramatic art 
wer first fixed by tho Indian poeta. 

“To these arguments it must be added that there is 90 close an 
affinity between the primary dramatic dialect and the Pali, as to leave 
scarcely any doubt of their being originally identical. So much is 
undoubted that the sacred language of the Jaina is not different from 
the primary Prakrit. This langunge would certainly not have been 
adopted by tho adherents of a sect which is strongly opposed to the 
Brahmans and their opinions, if the dramatic dialect had bad no other 
foundation than the fertile and subtle genius of the Brahmans, The 
Jains could, however, have no difficulty in appropriating it to their 
own uses, if it was the language of dsily life. How it heppened 
that the Mahérishtri dialect in particular came to be selected both 
by the dramatic poets and by the Jains, is a point to be explained 
from the history of the Indian stage, and of the Buddhist religion, 
out of which the sect of the Jains sprang. To attempt this hare 
would be out of place. 

“The primary argument, however, is to be drawn from the stracture 
of the Janguagea themselves. This structure is the same, as regards 
principles and general rules, in all the provincial languages of Saskrit 
origin, while it is different (though very similar), if the indi¢idual 
forms and the elements of these be regarded. I shall therefare do 
sufficient justice to the plan I have in view, if I examine wmore 
minutely some of these languages, and show what their grammatical 
eharacter is. In doing so, however, I am prevented by the limits of 
my book from exhibiting their entire grammar, nor would it Wetter 
serve the end I have in view if I were to do so. I propose, there- 
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fore, to inquire into the scheme of detlensions peculisr to theas lan- 
guages, which follows the same analogy as the laws of conjugation, 
I pass over the permutations of sounds, which are too various to be 
, treated here; nor, if I did treat them, would it conduce to my object, 
which is eo to describe the structure of the provincial dialects as to 
exhibit the differences between them and the dramatic languages. 
For the changes in their elements undergone by the Sanskrit words 
which have been received into the modera dialects, follow two very 
different laws, which, if not carefully distinguished, might be used 
*to demonstrate contrary conclusions. Ono sort of mutation prevails 
in thoso words which had been received into the provincial dialects 
which were enciently formed, or rather corrupted, from the Sanskrit; 
such as the Brajbhakha ‘pothi,’ s book, which in Prakzit is ‘pathad," 
and in Sanskrit ‘pustaka,’ and numerous others, which would lead us 
to conclude that the same changes in the elements of words have taken 
place in the modern vernaculars as in the dramatic dialects; and that 
the forms of words in the former ere derived from, and find their 
explanation in, the latter. This I by no means deny. But there is 
another kind of words to be found in the modern dialects, which 
come nearer to the original Sanskrit words than do the forms used in 
the dramatic Prokrits. The following are some examples from the 
Braibbakha, Panjabi, Mahratti, and Bengali: 
Brojbhakhs. + Panjabi. Mabrattl, Bengils, 
Putra, Putrt Prakas Karta, Pruthuwt Dip, Prithiot. 
Prakrit Putte, Putti _ Pakdes Katte, Puhavt Diba, Pukavi. 
Sanskrit Putra, Putrt Prakaéa Karta, Prithirt Dipa, Prithivt. 
“To theso might be added numerous other instances. And if such 
words alone were rogarded, it would not be absurd to conclude that. 
the modern dialects retain a greater number of Sanskrit words in 
their genuine form than the Prakrits do. But this would be an un- 
sound conclusion ; for the modern vernaculars, especially when spoken 
by men who are learned in Sanskrit, and as they are seen in books 
written by such persons (from which tho manuals, grammars, and 
lexicons of such dialects which we use, have been derived), are con- 


{® Put, 20m, is, however, also used in thia dialect, as in tho phrase, bap put, father 
end son JM] 
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tioually recurring to their sacred and ancient source (the Sanskrit), 
not only when they went words expressive of recondite ideas, and 
required for elegance of diction, but aleo when the vernacular form 
of the word is more corrupt than learned men would wish to introduce 
into’their writings. Hence it happens that twofold forms of tho same 
Sanskrit words are found in the same provincial language, one more 
Sanskrit, the other Prakrit; for the parent Sanskrit has never ceased 
to exercise an influence on the vernacular dialects of Indis, just as 
the Latin docs on the Romanic tongues; while, on the other hand, the 
Sanskrit has exercised no influence on the forms of the dramatic 
dialects from the period when the dramatic poets, and the gramma- 
rians following their guidance, had assigned to theso dislects certain 
fixed forms. It has hence resulted that these dramatic dialectd have 
undergone no change whatever, end are just tho same in j/amas 
composed within the last three centuries es in the far more ancient 
Myichhakatl. For the language of the stage is continually borrow- 
ing Sonskrit words, but alters and inflecta them according to rules 
peculiar to itself; the vernacular dialects, on the other hand, con- 
tinue similarly to borrow words from the Sanskrit, but leave them 
unaltered,” while those words which they had long ago adopted had 
‘been altered according to natural laws common to them with the 
Prokrits, In this way the occurrence of pure Sanskrit words in the 
vernaculars, such as, ¢.g. ftkshaa, tiraskrite, in the Bengali, is to Le 
explained.”—Pp. 39-45. 

Professor Lassen then proceeds to examine the forms of declension 
employed in some of the modern vernaculara. He then goos on to 
remark as follows :— 


{In the modern vernaculars] ‘we find tho structure of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit declension quite destroyed, the same inflexions 
applied to the singular and the plural, and a new difference introduced 
in certain declensions betwoen the direct and the oblique cases, This 
proves that the provincial declensions are of a leter date than those of 





1 It is also to be observed, that many of the Sanskrit words which have been. 
borrowed and modifed in the Pali and Prakyit, are, in the modern dielecta, ro- 
placed, as far as the common people are concerned, by words of sborigintl, or, nt Jeest, 
colloquial, origin ; such as defa, instead of putra, for eon; while words like the latter 
are used chiefly by Brahmans, and other Ingh-caste persons. —J.M.] 
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the dialects used in the dramas, which are derived from the Sanskrit 
by certain fixed rules, and involve only a few innovations. In the 
provincial inflections there remain, indeed, some traces, partly distinct, 
portly somewhat obscured, of Sanskrit and Prakrit declension; but in 
other points there are great innovations which reveal to ua a total 
dissolution of the old grammatical structure, and its reconstruction by 
moans of new instruments. 

“As this state of things is perceptible in the whole grammar of the 
provincial dialects which owe their origin to the Sanskrit, I conclude 
that they are of later origin than tho scenic dialects. Between the 
Sanskrit language and its existing daughtors (the modern vernacu- 
lars], there is so great a diversity of grammatical structure as to make 
it certain that the pristine language cannot have sunk by one fall, so 
to speak, into that condition in which we find the provincial dialects. 
It follows of necessity that there must have been an intermediate con- 
dition between the pristine and the modern specch. This intermediate 
condition waa no doubt very various, and approached at first more 
nearly to the Sanskrit, and subsequently to the provincial tongues. 

“If we except the Pali [and, I would add, the Gathi dialect in 
the Buddhist books, J.M.], the earliest form of the Sanskrit after it 
began to degenerate and to alter its character is that which we find 
in the drames; from which dramatic dialect, therefore, we are to 
suppose that the first mutation of the Sanskrit, which eventually gave 
rise to the modern yernaculars, was not very different. I contend 
that, though not identical, this earliest corruption of Sanskrit was 
very aimilar to that which we find in the dramas, If this opinion 
be correct, there is nothing to prevent our believing that the scenio 
dialects were formerly the current speech of the different provinces, 
‘The names which these ecenic dialects have received from the gram- 
marions, and the conditions of dramatic poetry. lead us to the same 
conclusion. 

“Here, however, I conceive I must stop, for I could not adduce de- 
tailed arguments to prove thie opinion without examining the whole 
field, both of the scenic and the provincial dialects. I think, however, 
that I ought distinctly to add that I should not be disposed to dissent 
from any one who should assert that the scenic dialects were not 
exactly the pure forms of speech which were contemporaneously 
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current in the different provinces, but were a little modified, so as 
better to harmonise with the character of the persons who wera to 
employ them. The principal argument for this conclusion is that 
two forms ere sometimes found to occur in the drematic dialects, one 
‘having a cloger resemblance to the provincial language, and another 
which is softer and, eo to speak, more feminine. 

To bring this disquisition to a close: there are two familics of 
@egenerate Sanskrit, extant; the first more ancient, and not much 
corrupted, to which class tho Pali and the scenic dialects belong; the 
second of more recent origin, and dispersed at the present day ovor 
the [northern] provinces of India, which is more diverse from the 
parent language. The members of the former family are daughters 
of the Sanskrit; those of the latter are its granddaughters, though 
it is in some degree doubtful whether they are daughters of the first 
family or granddaughters descended from sisters. As regards the age 
of these two classes, it is proved by the history of the Buddhist, 
religion, and of the Indian stage, that the former arose prior to the 
commencement of the Christian era; while it can be made out with 
considerable probability that the latter (#2, the modern provincial 
vernscular's) were formed before the year 1000 of the Christian era.” 
—Pp. 57-60. 

I subjoin some furthor remarks on tho distinction between the older 
Prékyits and the modera vernaculars, from the Indische Alterthum- 
skunde of the same author, Vol. ii. pp. 1149, 1150. 

“We must draw a distinct line of demarcation between the Indian 
languges of the middle age (under which denomination we may 
Attingly class the Pali, the languages of the dramas, and those em- 
ployed in the oldest inscriptions) and the new Indian, or existing 
vernacular dialects, The former had not, so to speak, crossed the 
Rubicon, nor entirely renounced obedience to the laws of their mother- 
longuege. They conform, it is true, but little to the ancient phonetic 
Jaws, and are regulated for the most part by such as are of 2, later 
date; but their grammatical forms, though corrupted and stunted, are 
inherited immediately from their parent. The modern dislecta of 
India, on tho other hand, have almost entirely ceased to obey the 
phonetio rules of the Sanskrit, They conform in part to the phonetic 
Jaws ofthe Prakrit dialects, but in addition to these the modern 
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dialects have peculiar phonetic laws of their own, and their words, 
when not borrowed immediately from the Sanskrit to enlarge their 
vocabulary, often manifest more extreme contractions, and grester 
deviations from the original words, than do the corresponding words 
in the Prakrit. The grammatical forms of the modern dialects are, with 
rare exceptions, newly constructed; for the cese-terminations are 
chiefly indicated by post-positions, the old personal terminations have, 
for the most part, entirely disappeared, and the tenses are marked in 
quite a different manner than in the Prakrit dialeots, the past tenses 
being commonly shown by participles, with the three personal pro- 
nouns in the instrumental case. Even the lowest of the dramatic 
Prakrits, the Apabhranéa, has not transgressed this line of demarca- 
tion, and stands much nearer to the Sanskrit than the modern ver~ 
naculars do.” 


Szor. IV.—Piewa of the Indian Grammarians on the relation of the 
Prakrits to Sanskrit, and on the other elements tn their composition. 


Vararuchi,” the oldest extant grammarian who treats of the Prakrit 
forma of speech, and his commentator Bhamaha (in his Manoramé), 
distinctly assert their derivation, mediate or immediate, from Sanskrit. 
The former describes in his “ Prakyita-prakida” four dialects of this 
description, viz.: Ist, Maharashtri, or Prakrit generally so called; 
2nd, Paigichi; Srdly, Magadhi; and 4thly, Sauraseni.” After having 
in the first nine chapters laid down the rules for the formation of the 
Prakyit, properly so called, from Sanskrit, he proceeds to the others; 
and at the commencement of Chapter X. he lays it down that “the 
root of the Paigachi is the Saurasen!.” PaisGoht | prakritih S'aurasont| 
On which the commentator Bhimaha remarks that Paiéich! is the 
language of the Pidachas.” The Magadhi also is delared by Vararachi 
in Chapter XI. “‘to be derived from the same Sauraseni.” Magadht | 
prakritih Saurasent| The Sauraseni dialect itself is spoken of at the 

% Soo on hia age; Lassen, Instit, Preor. 4. 5; Addenda, p, 66; and Indisshe 
Alterthumekunde, it. p. 1160, where he te declared to have flourished about the - 


midille of the first century 4.n. 
1 Boo Lassen, Instit. Pracr. 7 f.; and Cowell, Prikrita-prakida, p. xvii, 
"3 Pidichivntim Sasha Paisaehi | aayah Paisdchyah prakyitip S'awraseni | Cowelle 

B86, and Lawen, Instit. Praor. 7. £39. 


% Cowell, p. 89, and Lassen, pp. 8. 291, 
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commencement of Chspter XII. as derived immediately from the 
Banskrit. Sauraseni| pakritih Sanskritam|™ At the end of the 
Chapter on the Saurasen!, it is stated that ‘in other points” (which have 
not been specifically touched upon) ‘it islike the Mabarashtrt dialect.” 
S'eshan mahdrashfrioat |" From this and from some other quote- 
tious which will be found below, it appears that the ancient Maha- 
rishtri, and the dislect called by way of eminence “the Prakrit,” are 
the same.” In another work called the “Shadbhasha Chandrika,” 
by Lekshmidhara, it is stated that the “ Prakyita dialect had its origin 
in Maharashtra.” Prdakyitam Mahardshtrodbhavem | As the Saura- 
sent is said to be derived from the Sanskrit, the same must a fortiort 
‘be true of the Mahdrashtri, or principal Prakrit, as the greater part of 
‘Vararuchi’a work is devoted to showing how it is formed by modifi- 
cations of the Sanskrit. And, in fact, at the close of Vararuchi’s 
ninth section on this. dialect we have it thus stated in the following 
Sitra, the 18th: “The rest is [to be learned] from the Sanskrit: ” 
Seahah Savistyitat || On which the commentator remarks, ‘The rest 
moeuns aJl that has not been already referred to. The remaining rules 
for affixes, compounds, taddhitas, genders, etc., must be learned from 
the Sanskrit.” uktad anyah seshah | pratyaya-samasa-tadd)ita-linga- 
varnakadi-vidhih éeshah safiskritad avaganiacgah| ‘Tho derivation of 
Prakyit from Sunskrit is here implied, and, in fact, as has already 
been intimated, the same thing resulta from the whole series of rules 
for forming Prikrit words, which are nothing but explanations of the 
manner in which the Sanskrit forms are modified in Prakrit. The 
same origin is ascribed to Prikrit by Hemachandra, who says, Prakyitif 
sainskyitam | tatra-bhavam tatah dgatan va Prakritam | “Tt has ita 
origin in Sanskrit. Prakyit is that which springs, or comes, from 
Sunskvit.” Of the Prikyits handled by Vararuchi we thus seo that 
three derive their names from three provinces of India, viz., Mahi- 
rashtra, Magadhe, and the country of the Strasenas, the region round 

- % Cowell, p. 98, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 49 of Appendix, 

™ Cowell, p. 96, and Lassen, pp. 8 and 60 of Appondix. 

7 That the Mohérishfei of that period was not the seme as the madera Mehrattt 
appears (I need scarcoly say) from the character of the former, as shown in the 
dramatio works in which the Prakrits are employed, 

+ 16 Lascen, p. 12. © Comell, pp. 85 and 176, 

© Cowell, p. xvii, ; Lamon, p. 26, 
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Mathura. This, as we have already seen above, p. 37, is considered by 
Lassen as a strong proof that they were spoken dialects. 

Four kinda of Prakrit only, as we have thus seen, are mentioned 
by Vararuchi, the oldest authority on Prakyit Grammar, viz., Mahé- 
réshtrt (or the principal Prakyit), Sanrasent, Magadht, and Paisacht. 
Though many other dialectic varieties are referred to by later gram- 
marians, it is not necessary for my purpose to give a detailed account 
of any of these, 

‘Vararachi devotes nine chapters, containing in all 424 aphorisms, to 
the Maharishtri; one chapter containing $2 aphorisms to the pecn- 
liarities of the Saurasent; another chapter containing 17 aphorisms to 
the Magadht; and a third chapter containing 14 ephorisms to the 
Paisachi. 

It is clear from this mode of treatment alone, that the points in 
which these four dialects, and especially the Maharashtri and the 
Suuraseni, agree with each other, must be much more numerous than 
those in which they differ; and this conclusion is confirmed by a com- 
parison of the specimens of the several dialects which are extant in the 
dramas. Accordingly, Professor Lassen remarks (Instit. Prac. p. 377), 
that “the principal dialect, and the Saurasen!, coincide in most re- 
apects.” The technical distinction mede between these two dialects 
by the grammarians is, that the one (the Saureseni) is the language 
used in prose, while the Mabarashtri is appropriated to verso (Lassen, 
p- 384). The same suthor remarks of the Magadhi, that it does not 
depart much farther from the Sanskrit than the principal Prikyit does 
(p. 887); and that the Indian grammarians are wrong in deriving the 
Miagedht from the Suuraseni, as the former is as directly descended 
from the Sanskrit as the latter; and that the two derivatives coincide 
with each other in most respects (p. 437). The Paiéichi (a dialect 
employed by barbarous hill tribes) Lassen supposes, in like manner, to 
have been derived directly from the Sanskrit, but by a process peculiar 
to itself (p. 447). 

In regard to these Prakrit dialects generally, Lassen remarks (p. 386) 
ag follows: ‘that the Sanskritio languages of Hindusthan proper were 
formerly less different from each other than they now are, is to be 

‘inferred from the foct, that at that earlier period they had not departed 
eo far from their common fountain.” 
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The following pasaage, quoted by Lassen, Instit. Lingus Pracrit., 
p. 17, from a work celled Prikyitedipiké, by Chandideva, seems eleo 
to show that Prakrit was a language in current use, as well as em- 
ployed in the dramas: stad api lokanusdrad ndjakadas mahakavi- 
proyoge-dertanat Prakritam maharash{radefiyam prakrishta-bhasha~ 
nam | tathi cha Dandi “mahdrashirdérayam bhacham prakpishtam 
Prakpitam oidur” iti] “This Prakyit of the Maharashtra country 
[0 called], from its conformity to popular usage, and from its being 
employed by great poets in dramas and other poems, is the most 
excellent form of specch. Thus Dandi says, ‘The Prakyit which 
prevails in Maharashtra is considered the best.’”” Rama Tarkavagiéa, 
in his Prakyitakalpataru, declares “the Mahriahtri dialect to be tho 
root of the others ;”” sarodsu bhashasv tha hetubhitdm bhasham mahd- 
sashtra-bhavim purastdt | sirudayishyams (sic) yathopadesarh ort-Rama- 
darma "ham imam prayatnat |" and affirms that “the Suurasent is 
derived from it.” Virachyate samprati S'aurasent parvaiva bhasha 
prakitik kilasyah|* The Magadht is said to be derived from 
these two: Atha tha Magadhy anuSishyato . . . asyah mahard- 
shjraka-Saurasena-bhashe pravinath prakriti nirwkte |" These lan- 
gaages, together with the Ardhamagadhi and the Dakshinitya, are 
called hdehds. The author then refers to the second class, called 
vibhashas, the dialocts called Sakaxt or Chandiliks, Siibari, Abhtrika, 
Dravidé, and Utkali, which, he says, “though characterized by 
rusticity (apabhrangaté), are yet not to be ranked in the clase of 
apabbranéas if they are employed in dramas,” S‘akkarakodra-dravi- 
dadi-vacho "pabhranéatam yadyapi saérayanti | sydd nafakadau yadi 
tamprayogo naitas apabhroméataya tathaichah | “ On the other 
hand, the forms of those orbhashas which sre not used in the dramas 
are reckoned by the author among the apabhranéa dialects, under 
which name he understands the provincial languages, such as the 
Bengali, Guzarati, ete.” A third class of languages is called by this 
author the Paidachi. 7 


© Prilipitakelpetara, quoted by Lamen, p. 20. 
 [bid., Ind S'akha, ist Stavaks, 

% Thid, 2nd Stavake, 

Ibid, Srd Stavaka (Lasen, p. 21). 

© Lassen, p. 22. 
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‘The Kavyachandriké, a work on poetry, has the following remarks 
on language : 

Tad ova vaiimayath vidyat satakritam prakpitas tatha | apabbraméat 
cha mitras cha tasya bhedas chaturvidhah | sathskpitam devatd-vani ka- 
thita muni-pungavath | taddhavath tatsamah dedity anekam prakritam 
id | 

“Ta regard to language, let it be understood that there are four 
kinds, viz,, Sanskrit, Prikrit, Apabhranéa, and mixed. The Munis 
call Sanskrit the language of the gods; and consider that there aro 
several kinds of Prakyit, viz. (Zedbhava), that which is derived from, 
and (Zateama) that which corresponds with, Sanskrit, and (Desi) the 
provincial.” On this passage the scholiast remarks: 

“ Tadbhavah” acthakyita-bhavah khaggadi-Sabdah | “ tateamah” sams- 
hrita-prikitayoh somah Mndira-hande ityadi-Sabdah | “ desi” its maha- 
rashfriyadi | “ apabhramsas” tv Abhiradi-vakyam | “ misrakam” néta- 
hadikam | 

“The word tadbiava means ‘derived from Sanskrit,’ like the word 
khagga, etc., for khadga. Tatsama means the words which are ‘aliko 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit,’ like Aindira, hands, eto.” Deét means the 
Maharashfri, otc. -Apabiranée is the speech of the Abhiras, ete. 
The mixed dialect is that of the dramas, etc.” Here it is to bo 
remarked that though the Maharashtri is generally recognized as the 
principal Prakyit, it-ia in this passage called Defi, or provincial, by 
the acholiast. To the same effect is the following passage from tho 
Kavyadaréa of Dandi: 

Tad eva vaiimayam bhiyak samskritam prakyitam tatha | apabhramsaiy 
cha misramh chety dhur aptas chaturvidham | eamskritam ndma daivt vag 
anvakhyata maharshibhih | tatsamah tadbhavo deitty anekab prakyitah 
kramah | maharashfraérayam bhasham prakrishtam prakritan oidub | 
sdgarah sukti-ratnanamh Setubandhadi-yanmayam (?)| S'ouraseni cha 
naft cha Gaudt chanya cha tadrsét | yatt prakpitam sty eshu vyava- 
Aéroshu” sanividhim | Abhwradi-girah kavyechy “ apabhramiah” itt 
ethitih | bastroshu satakritad anyad apabhraintatayoditam | 

™ Kevyachandriki, quoted by Lesson, p. 32. 

% See Prof. Benfoy’s review of the let edit. of this volume in the Gdtt. Gel, 
Angeigen for 28rd January, 1861, p. 132. 

# Scholiast on the sams pasasge, ibid. 

© ‘Tuttaddediya-vyavahireshu natakidishu, marginal gloss, quoted by Lassen, 
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“Writers of authority say that there are four kinds of language: 
Sanskrit, Prakpit, Apabhranga, and mixed. Great Rishis denominate 
Sanskrit the language of the gods. There are several orders of Prikyit, 
viz., (tadbhava) that which is derived from, and (tafsama) that which 
corresponds with, Sanskrit, and the provincial (dedi). The language 
of Mahirishtra is called the principal Prikyit, and it is an occan of 
pearls and gems, such as the Setubandha, etc. [This line is corrupt; 
and the above sense is assigned as a conjecture. The allusion appears 
to be to the ancient Prakyit poem called ‘Setubandha,’™ though there 
may also be a reference to the reef of Setubandha, a line of rocks 
between India and Ceylon, in the vicinity of the Ceylonese pearl 
fisheries.] The Sauraseni, the Natl (dramatic ?), the Gaudi, and 
such like dislects, follow the law of the Prakrit according to their 
several provincial usages. Tho speech of the Abhiras, and other such 
tribes, when occurring in poems, is called Apabhrange. In books on 
grammar, whatever differs from Sanskrit is calcd Apabhranga.”" 

In his note to the introduction to Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, p. 15, 
Mr, F. W. Ellis remarks as follows on the Shadbhishi Chandrika of 
Lakshmidhara, above referred to (p. 54): ‘‘The work here noticed is 
confined to these dialects [the Mahrashtri, Suuraseni, Magadhi, 
Paisichi, Chuliki-paigicht, and Apabhranéa}, as they now exist in the 
Nitakas [dramas], and treats therefore only of Tatsamam and Tad- 
bhavam terms of Sunskrit origin; it is expressly stated, however, that 
each possessed its proper Degyam, or native, terms; and it is probable, 
8 many of these dialects prevailed in countries far distant from each 
other, that each was connected with Desyam words of various deriva- 
tions, in conjunction with which they produced spoken languages, 
differing considerably from each other. This in fact is declared to be 
the case with respect to Paisichi in the following passage: Pisacha- 
deba-niyatam Pibdcht-dvitayam viduh | Pisacha-desds tu vriddhair uktah| 
Péndya-Kekaya-Vahlika-Sahya-Nepala-Kuntalah | Sudhesha-Bhota- 
G@andhéra-Haiva-Kanojands tatha | ete Paisacha-delah ayus taddebyas 
tad-guno bhavet | (4.e. Two kinds of Paisichi are recognized, which 
depend on the different Pisicha countries. These are declared by 
the ancients to be the following, Pandya, Kekaya, Vahlike, Sahya, 


© Yee note, p. x. and note 2, p. 26, in Cowell's Prakgite-prakasa, 
» Prom the Karyidars'a of Dandi, as quoted by Lassen, pp. 82, 83. 
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Nepala, Kuntala, Sudheshe, Bhota, Gandhara, Haiva, and Kanojana. 
‘These are the Paigichs countries; and the native of each country hag 
his own particular qualities.] ‘‘The two Paigacht dialects are said to 
prevail in all tho countries here mentioned, commencing with Pand- 
yam at the southern extremity of India, and extending to Canoj 
(Canojana) in the north, . . . and it is added, These are the 
Paigdchi countries, and the Degyam terms of each have their own 
particular quality.” The concluding phrase is more vague in the 
original than Mr. Ellis has rondered it; but as language is tho subject 
which the author is treating, it is to be presumed that he here alludes 
to the peculiar character of the different provinces in respect of their 
varieties of speech. 

It is irrelevant to my present purpose to inquire particularly 
whether the various distinctions adopted by Vararuchi and his suc- 
ceasors, of the mediate or immediate derivation of the Prakrits from 
Sonskrit, and their classifications of Prikyit, into that which is pro- 
porly so called, and Apabhranga, and Paigachi, are merely arbitrary 
and factitious, or are founded on any rational principles. It ia enough 
that I find the following facts, which are important to the conclusions 
Iam seeking to establish, admitted by the native authorities I have 
just cited; viz., first, that the Prikrits are derived from Sanskrit as 
their source; secondly, that they are composed of a threefold element: 
Tatsamam, pare Sanskrit; Zadbhavam, dorived from Sanskrit; aud 
Desi, oval. As this third element, Desi, is distinguished both from 
pure Sanskrit and from words derived from Sanskrit but modified, it 
would appear, thirdly, that it denotes words which were regarded as 
having an origin different from Sanskrit. Such, at least, is indubitably 
the sense in which the word Deéi is used by Telugu writers. 

Soo Campbell’s Telugu Grammar (3rd edit., Madras, 1849), p. 37, where it is 
anid :—* The words of the Toloogoo language . . . . are classed by Sanskrit gram- 
mariana under fuur distinct heads. 1st Déshyumoo, or, as it is more ewphatically 
tarmed, Utsw Deshywinoo, the pure language of the land; 2nd Twtssmumoo, Sanskrit 
words assuming Teloogoo terminations; ard Tudbhaywinco, Toloogoo corruptions of 
Sanskrit words, formed by tho substitution, the elision, or addition of letters; 4th 
Gramywmoo, provincial terms, or words peouliar to the vulgar. To these we may 
also add Unyu Déshyumoo, or words from other countries, sometimes given as a sub- 
division of the first cless, and comprising, according to the definition of ancient 
writers, words adopted from the dialocts current in the Canareso, Mahratia, Guserat, 
and Dravida proviness only, but now also including several of Persian, Hindoostanes, 
and English origin.” 
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To give an idea of the artificial manner in which the Indian critics 
classify the different Prikyit dialects, and of the different classes of 
people to whom they conceive the dramatic writers ought to assign 
them, I quote a passage from the Sahitya Darpaya :— 

Purushigam aniohanam ratskpitah saiskpitatmandm | S'aurasent 
prayoktavyé tddrisind® cha yoshitam | Gsdm ova tu gathdeu Mahard- 
shtrim prayojayet | atrokta magadht bhasha rdjantahpura-charinam | 
chefanamh rdjaputranam breehthinath chardhamagadht | prachya vidisha~ 
Hadindm dhartanam sydd Avantika | yodha-ndgarikadinam dakshinatya 
Mi diyatam | Sakarénam Sakadinah sakarit eamprayojayet | Vahitka- 
bhasha divyanam dravidi Dravidadishu \ Abhtreshu tatha "bhirt 
ohandalt Pukkasadishy | Abhkirt Savart ohapi kashtha-patropajtvishu | 
tathaivingarakiradau Paibachi syat Pisécha-vak | chefindm apy ani- 
chanm apt syat Staurasnita | balanam shandakinam cha niche. 
grahavichdrindm | wamattdndm aturdnain saiva syat samskritam kvachit| 
aiéearyena pramattasya daridryopaskyitasya cha | bhikshu-bandhadharé- 
Gindm prakpitem samprayojayet | samskritan samprayoktavyam lingi- 
ntshittamdsu cha | devimantrisuta-vesyaso api kaiichit tathodilam | yad- 
dsiam nicha-patram tu tad-debamh tesya bhashitam | karyatas chottama- 
dtnam karyo bhasha-viparyayah | Yoohit-sakhi-bale-vetya-hitavapsarasim 
tatha | vaidagdhyartham praddtavyan samskyitas chantarantara | 

“ Let men of respectable rank and cultivated minds speak Sanskrit; 
and let women of the same description uso Saureseni, except in the 
metrical parts, where they should talk Mahirash{ri. Persons living 
in kinge’ palaces should employ Mégsdht, and servants, kings’ sons, 
and magistrates Ardhamigadht. The eastern dialect (which the 
scholiast says is Gaudi, or Bengali) should be spoken by buffoons; and 
the Avanti by crafty persons, Let Dakshinatyd (the language of 
‘Vidarbha, according to the scholiast) be employed by soldiers and 
citizens; and Sakarl by Sukaras, Sukas, and others. The Vablika 
dialect is the one proper for celestial (?) personages, Driividi for 
Dravidas, etc. Abbirt for Abhiras, Chindali for Pukkasas, ete., the 
Abhbist and Savart for those who live by cutting wood and gathering 
leaves, and Paisacht, the speech of Pigdichas, for charcoal-burners, 
Saurasen} may be used also for female servants of the more respectable 
sort, for children, ewnuchs, and low astrologers; the eame, and oo- 
casionally Sanskrit, for madmen and sick persons, Prakrit should be 
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employed by those who are intoxicated by authority or affected by 
poverty, by mendicants and prisoners, ete. Sanskrit should be as- 
signed to the better sort of female mendicants, and also, as some say, 
to queens, ministers’ daughters, and harlots. A dialect belonging to 
the country from which each character of low origin comes should 
be assigned to him; and the language employed by the superior 
personages should vary according to their function. Sanskrit should 
be occasionally aasigned to women, female friends, children, harlota, 
gamblera, and celestial nymphs, with the view of [showing their] 
cleverness.” 

The rules here given ate quite artificial, as it would be absurd to 
suppose that different classes of persons living in the same locality, as 
most at least of the dramatis persons would do, could each speak 
different dialects, and that, too, the dialects of other and perhaps 
distant provinces. 

I shall conclude this section by adding the substance of what Pro~ 
fessor Lassen seys about the Prakyit dialects in the earlier portion of 
his work (pp. 22, 25-29). 

“The word prakrita comes from prakritt (procreatrix), ‘nature,’ 
ond means ‘derived ;’ the several Prikyit dialects being regarded as 
derivatives of Sanskrit either directly or mediately. Tho original 
language from which any other springs is called ita prakrits, or source. 
‘Thus Hemachsndra says, ‘Prakrit has ite origin in Sanskrit; that 
which is derived, or comes from the latter, is called prakyita,’* The 
expressions Sanskrit and Prakrit are opposed to each other in another 
sense, when the former word denotes men of cultivated minds, and tho 
latter those who are uncultivated. The term Prakrit is therefore also 
applied to vulgar and provincial forms of speech. 

“The grammarians concur in considering Mahérishtr1 as in the 
strictest sense of the word Prakrit, the principal form or type of 
Prakrit. The Saurasent and the Magadhi approach most nearly to 
the Maharashtri, and both derive their appellations from the nemes 
of provinces, By these three provincial designations, Mabardahtr1, 
Sauraseni, and Magadbi, the Indian grammarians appear to have 

%® Bahitya Darpans in Bibliothees Indice, No. 53, pp. 172,178, (Gee also Lassen, 
Lnstit, Lingus Praor., pp. 35, 36.) 

™ Homachandra, viii. 1, Lassen, p. 28; quoted above, p. 44, 
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understood the local varieties of language employed in those threo 
several provinces, as well as the dramatic dialects severally so called. 
Vararuchi specifies only one inferior dialect, the Peigachi, and under- 
stands by it the form of speech employed by the lowest classes of men. 
This is to be distinguished from the speech of Pisichas (goblins), 
which, when introduced on the stage, aro said to use a gibberish 
totally ungrammatical. The word is to be understood as figuratively 
‘used to denote the contempt in which the lowest classes were held. 
Hemachandra mentions a variety of this dialect, the Chilika-paigichi, 
which denotes a form of speech lower than even the former. In fact 
two variction of Paisicht appear to be distinguished by the gramme- 
rians,® both of them spoken by barbarous tribes, of which the one 
seems to belong to northern, the other to southern, India Raima 
Tarkavagiéa also mentions two sorts of Paigichi, signifying by this 
name a rude mixture of language drawn from different idioms, 

“The term apabhranga is applied by the grammarians to those dialocts 
which are the furthest removed from the pure Sanskrit original, and 
have undergone the greatest corruption, Hemachandra specifics two 
kinds, of which one has most affinity with the principal Prakrit, and 
the other with the Souraseni. Tho older writers assign this diulect 
to the people who dwell on tho shores of the western ocean, especially 
the Abhiras, Hama Tarkavigiéa, departing from the view of the 
earlier writers, ascribes the varieties of the local and provincial dialects 
to the apabhranga, as their source. Tho same author seems also (when 
he uses (iii. 1) the words ndgadikramdt, ‘according to the manner of 
those who speak like Wagas, or serpents, cte.”), to assign a mytho- 
logical name to the provincial dialects in the same way as the oldor 
‘writers talk of certain barbarous tribes as Pigichas. Thie designation 
appears to have proceeded from the writers on rhetoric, who assign 
Sanskrit to the gods: Prakrit is then left for men; while those whom 
the Brahmans consider to be ecarcely deserving of the namo of mez, 
Chandalas, Abhiras, and such like, are only fit to utter the epeech of 
goblins, or serpents. 

“The Prakrit dialects employed in the dramas are rightly asserted 
by the grammarians to be of Sanskrit origin; for both the grammatical 
forma snd the words, with very few exceptions, as well as the entire 

$3 See the passage quoted in p. 48. 
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strusture of the Prakrits, and the character of their syntax, are 
derived from the Sanskrit. When, however, the more recent gram- 
marians assert the same of the Canarese and other South-Indian 
dialects, they are in error, as, although these langueges contain words 
formed from Sanskrit according to certain rules, their grammatical 
forms and primary words cannot by any possibility have been drawn 
from that source.”? 3 

I will horeafter show (when I come to refer more particularly 
to the South-Indian languages) that the Indian grammerions of the 
pouth claim for the Telugu, and no doubt for the Tamul, Canareso, 
and Malayalim, also, an origin quite independent of tho Sanslait." 


Sxcr. V.—The Pali, and tts Relations to Sanskrit and Prakrit, 

The above tabular comparison of the Prikrits with the modern ver- 
naculars, will have abundantly shown, that the latter are derivod from 
the former, or from some kindred sources, and that both are derived 
in great part from the Sanskrit, at some period of its history, the ono 
mediately, tho other more immediatcly. Although, however, it be 
sufficiently clear, both from tho authority of the native grammarians 
and by @ comparison of the Sanskrit and the Prakyits, that the latter 
are derived from the former, yet the later Prakyits do not represent 
the derivative form of specch which stands nearest to the Sanskrit; 
and we are in # position to point out » dialect which approaches yet. 
more closely to the latter than the Prikrits do. I moan the Pili, or 
sacred Janguage of the Buddhists; a language which is extinct in 
India, but in which numerous canonical books of the Bauddha religion, 
still extant in Burmah and Ceylon, are written.” 

Though, however, this language has had the singular fate of having 
now disappeared from ita native soil, to become a sacred language in 
foreign countrics, it is yet nothing more than one of tho ancient 

% See Dr. Caldwell’s Comp. Grammar of the Dravidian langunges, pp, 30, 31; tho 
Introduction to Campbell's Telugu Grammar, 3rd odit., Madras, 1849, pp. xv, f,; and 
the Note, in the same work, by Mr. Ellis, to Mr. Campbell's Introduction, pp. 11-22. 

W If any Brahmanical reader should think of studying these pages, I hope that 
the conntsion of the Pali tanguage with the Buddhist religion will not deprive it 
of all intorest in his eyes, much less induce him, with the author of the Nyays mala 
vistara, I. 3, 4, to regard it, though of pure Sanskrit original, ax polluted, like cow's 
milk in o dog’s skin (nahi pitams syd gokshivam sva-dritax dhritem), by tao unbuly 
contact of these heretics, 
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vernacular dialects of Northern India. Magadht is the appellation 
which the Buddhista of Ceylon themselves give to it. It is, indeed, 
true, as we are informed by Mr. Turnour, that tho “Buddhists are 
improssed with the conviction that their sacred and classical language, 
the Migadhi or Pali, is of greater antiquity than the Sanskrit; and 
thet it hed attained also a higher state of refinement than its rival 
tongue had acquired. In support of this belief they sdduce various 
arguments, which in their judgment are quite conclusive. They 
observe that the very word ‘Pali’ significs, original, text, regularity ; 
and there is scarcely a Buddhist Pali scholar in Ceylon who, in the 
diecussion of this question, will not quote, with an air of triumph, 
their favourite verse, s@ Magadhi mila-bhasa nara ydy'ddikappika | 
brakmano oWassutalapa Sambuddha chapi bhasare, ‘There is o lan- 
guage which is the root (of all languages); men and Brahmans at the 
commencement of the creation, who had never before heard or uttered 
a humen aceent, and even the supreme Buddhos spoke it: it is 
Magedhi.™ This verse” ia » quotation from Kachehfyano’s Gram- 
mar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature of Ceylon. The 
original is not extant in this island.” Mr. Turnour, however, is 
inclined to “entertain an opinion adverse to the claims of the 
Buddhists on this particular point [the priority of Pali to Sanskrit], 
The general results of the researches hitherto made by Europeans, 
Doth historical and philosophical, unquestionably converge,” he thinks, 

68 Mabiwanso, Introduction, p. xxii; see also p. xvii. Mr. Childers translates 
thus: “The Magadht is the original language in which men of former Kalj 





“Brahmas” are, he thinks, tho inhabitants of the upper Brehma worlds. ‘The idea en- 
tertained by the Buddhists of the superiority of the Pali to Sanskrit may also be learnt 
from the following passage of the commentary on the Grammar called Ropusiddbi, 
describing the result of the composition of Kachvhayano's Grammar : ewait sati nand~ 
desa-bhaid-sokkatddi-khalita-wachanom ondkiram jetwit Tathagatens wuttiya av 
thatwa niruttiya aukhona Budaha-wachonam ugganhiseanti | *'This being done, men, 
overcoming the confusion end incorrectness of diction, arising from the mixture of 
Sanskrit and other dialects of various countries, will, by conformity to the rules 
of grammar propounded by the Tathagata (Buddha), easily acquire the doctrine of 
Baddhe.” —Mabfwanso, Introd., pp. xvi, xxvii. 

% Preserved in the grammar called Payogusiddhi. Tarnour, p.xxvii. Mr, Childers 
tella me thut the verse does not occur in Kachchiyana. 

10 This grammax is now in the hands of ‘scholar, and parts of it have been pub- 
inked by Mr. D’Alwis and Dr, Kuhn. Mr. Childers says that it is in the bands of 
every native scholar, and must have been so in Mr. Turnour’s time, 
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“to prove the greater antiquity of the Sanskrit. Even in this island,” 
he proceeds, ‘all works on astronomy, medicine, and (such as they sre) 
on chemistry and mathematics, are exclusively written in Sanskrit: 
while the works on Buddhism, the histories subsequent to the advont 
of Gitamo Buddho, and certain philological works alone, are composed 
in the Pali language” (Mahdiwanso, Introd. pp. xxii, xxiii), There 
is no question that Mr. Turnour is right, and that the pricete of 
Ceylon, who are no philologists, are wrong. The Pali bears as distinct 
traces of derivation from Sanskrit, in an early stage of its development, 
as any of the other northern dialects, Before, however, adducing the 
proofs of this, 1 must give some account of the manner in which the 
Pali was introduced into Ceylon. 

The appearance of Buddha as a religious reformer in Northern 
‘Hindustan seems to have taken plece in the earlier part of the sixth 
century before Christ. He is said to have entered on his mission in 
the year 588, and to have died in 548 zc. (Turnour, Introd. to 
Mahaw., p. xxix). Tn strong contrast to the Brahmans, he and his 
followers strove to disseminate their new doctrines in a popular shape 
among all classes of society; and for this purpose employed, where 
necessary, the current vernacular dialects of their age and country, 
though, at the same time, they may have used both Sanskrit and 
‘Magadhb! in the composition of their sacred works (Lassen, Ind. Alt. ii, 
492, £; 1147, £; Burnouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 862).!* Three 
Buddhist synods were held at different periods within 300 years after 

401 ‘The grounds for preferring the Oingalese dato of Buddho’s death, 543 or 
544 Bc, to that of the Northern Buddhists, are set forth by Lassen, Ind, Alt., 
vol. ii, pp. 61-61, See expecially pp. 60, 61. ‘The historical value of the Buddhist 
records is, aocording to Mr. Turnour (Introd., p. xxviii), assured in tho following 
‘way :— Tho age in which we now live is the Buddbotpiido of Gotamo [the interval 
between the manifestation of one Buddho and the epoch when his religion becomes 
extinct]. His religion was destined to endure 5,000 years; of which 2,880 have 
now passod away (A.D. 1837) since his death, and 2,620 are yot to come, ... By 
this fortunate fiction, a limitation has been prescribed to’ the mystification in which 
the Buddhistical creed has involved all the historical dats contained in its literature 
anterior to the advent of Gotams. .. . The mystification of the Buddhistical data, 
ceased a century at least prior to n.c, 688, when Prince Siddhattho attained Buddho- 
hood, in the character of Gotamo Buddho.” 

408 Benfey bas expressed a different opinion on one point. Hosays (Indien, p. 194), 
the Buddhist books of Nepal composed in Sanskrit are, ‘as we shall hereafter show 
to be probable, merely translations from the Buddhist eources, which were originally 
‘composed in Pali.” 
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Buddha's death, for the collection and arrangement of the sacred works 
which expounded the doctrines and discipline of his religion ; for the 
correction of errors and abuses; and for the purpose of propagating 
the new faith in forcign countries. The revelations of Buddha are 
stated by his followers ‘“‘to have been orally pronounced in Pali, and 
orally perpetuated for upwards of four centuries, till the close of tho 
Buddhistical age of inspiration.” They consist of the Pitakattaya 
[in Sanekrit Pitakatraya}, or the three pitakas, which now form the 
Buddhistical Scriptures, divided into the Vinaye, Abhidharma, and 
atra pitakas. A schism having arisen after Buddha's death, the first 
Buddhist council was held in 548, when the authenticity of this Pali 
collection was established, and commentaries upon it, called Atthaka- 
tha, were promulgated. At the second council, in 443 n.¢., the autho- 
rity of the Pitekattaya was again vindicated, and the Atthakatha 
delivered on that occasion completed the history of Buddhism for the 
interval subsequent to the previous council, In the year 809 3.c., the 
third council was held in the reign of King Aégoka, who waa a zealous 
promoter of Buddhism [Turnour, p. xxix]. Various missions were 
consequently undertaken.” Mahendra, the son of King ASoka, was 
sent on o mission to Ceylon, for the conversion of that island. 

The following account of his proceedings is given by the native 
authorities, as abstracted by Professor Lassen (Ind. Alt. ii, pp. 247 
258) :—Mahendre arrived in Ceylon in the year 245 n.c., was hospita- 
bly received by the king of the island, and began by his preaching to 
convert the inhabitants to the religion of Buddha, The king himself 
embraced the new doctrine. Relics of Buddha were transported to 
the island from Northern India, and the Bodhi tree, under which 
Buddha had attained the most perfect knowledge, wes transplanted 
thither from Behar, and, according to the belief of the Buddhists, con- 
tinues to flourish to the present time. Many miracles attended these 
transactions, The conversions to Buddhism continued; and many male 
and female devotees were consecrated to the Buddhist priesthood. 
Buddhism, thus introduced, has ever since remained the creed of 
Ceylon; and that island, the head-quarters of Southern Buddhism, and 
the seed-plot from which it was propagated into Burmah and other 
parts of Transgangetic Indie, is regarded in those countries as a holy 

10 Bee Lassen, Ind. Alt, # , pp. 79, 86, 229, ff., and 234-240, 
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land. In Ceylon there exists, as has been already mentioned, an ex- 
tensive Buddhistic literature, which fills up an important blenk in that 
of the Brahmans. This literature is, as has been stated, in Pali, At 
firet, however, the principal sacred records of the Buddhists are said to 
have been handed down by oral tradition. Mr. Turnour (p. xxix) 
gives the following statement on this subject from the native autho- 
tities: The Pitakattaya, together with the Atthaketha, completed to 
the era of the third Council, were orally promulgated in Ceylon by 
Mahendra, the Pitakattaya in Pali, and the Atthakatha in Cingalese, 
with a further Atthakatha of his own. These works were, it is said, 
propounded orally by his inspired disciples and successors till the close 
of the period of inspiration, which occurred in Ceylon between 104 
and 76 n.c, They were then committed to writing, the text (Pitaka- 
ttaya) in Pali (in which it had before been handed down orally), and 
its commentaries in Cingalese. This event is thue cclebrated in the 
Mahawanso, chap 33, p. 207. Pittaka-ttaya-palim cha tased attha- 
katham cha tam | mukha-pathena dnesum pubbe bhikkha mahamati } 
hanim diswana sattanam tada bhikkhi samagata | chiratthitattham 
dhammasea potthakesu likhapayuh | “Tho wise Bhikkbus of earlier 
times had handed down orally both the text (Pali) of the three pitakas, 
and their atthakatha, But at that period, perceiving the injury which 
would otherwise be sustained by the people, the Bhikkhus assembled 
and caused them to be written down in books for the more lasting 
stability of the faith.” About 500 years later, in the period between 
410 and 432 a.v., Buddhaghosa transferred the Cingalese Atthakatha 
into Pali, as related in the 37th Chapter of the Mahiwanao, These 
Pali versions of the Buddhist scriptures and their commentaries are 
those now extant in Ceylon, and they are identically the same with 
the Siameso and Burmese versions. 

Such are the Buddhist traditions regarding the oral tranemission of 
their sacred books, viz., the scriptures themselves in Pali, and the 
commentaries, eto., in Cingalese, and their subsequent consignment to 
writing. It is to be remarked, however, that so much of this narrative 
9s records the oral transmission of these works, is distinctly rejected by’ 
Mr. Turnonr, who says, p. lvii., “although there can be no doubt ag 
to the belief entertained by Buddhists here, thet these scriptures were 
perpetuated orally for 453 years before they were reduced to writing, 
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being founded on superstitious imposture, originating perhaps in the 
priesthood denying to all but their own order access to their scriptures, 
yet there is no reasonable ground for questioning the authority of the 
history thus obtained of the origin, recognition, and revisions of thease 
Pali soriptures.” 

Regarding the introduction of Pali into Ceylon, different views have 
‘been taken. In his “Institutiones Lingue Pracriticw,” Professor 
Lassen remarks as follows (pp. 60, 61) :— 

“Tt is clear that the Pali is the sacred language of the Southern 
Baddhista, #6, of those who departing, for the most part, from the 
shores of Kalinga, towards the south, carried with them, first of all, 
the doctrines of Buddhism into Ceylon, and eventually propagated them 
them in India beyond the Ganges.” 

And again :— 

“While the Pali is connected with the emigration of Buddhism to 
the south, it was iteclf, without doubt, produced in India. It is by 
no means clear whether the Buddhists, when they travelled southwards, 
made use of the Pali language from the first or not; but indeed, as 
the commencentent of the emigration to Ceylon can scarcely be placed 
earlier than from 628-543 before Christ, the application of the Pali 
dialect as a vehicle for communicating the Buddhist doctrines can 
hardly have taken place earlier than that period. How much more 
recent it may be, I leave to those who may be endeavouring to trace 
tho history of thia sect to discover.” 

In his later work, however, the “Indian Antiquities” (vol. ii, 
Pp. 488-490), Lassen proposes the following theory on the subject, 
which I translate, with slight abridgements:— 

“The Pali language is called by the Buddhists of Ceylon Magadht, 
and it ought consequently to have had its birthplace in Magadha. 
This, however, cannot have been the case, as, like the majority of the 
dramatic dialects, it does not possess the peculiarities of the Magadhi. 
The Buddhists are also wrong when they declare the Pali to be the 
root of the Sanskrit, and assert that Katyayana restored it to its 
original perfection by purifying it from all intermixture of Sanskrit 
and tho provincial dialects. We shall therefore have to seek for the 
birthplace of the Pali elsewhere than in Magadha. Woe must neces- 
warily assume it to hate been once a vernacular dialect, as it is other- 
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wise impossible to perceive why it should have been selected as the 
language of the eacred writings. There is, besides, nothing in its 
character which is opposed to the supposition that it was once a spoken 
tongue. If we compare it with the language of the Western inscrip- 
tions, we find that, generally speaking, they stand both equally re- 
moved from the Sanskrit; for if the one presents some forms which 
are older, the other again bas other forms which are more ancient.’ 
The western inscriptions have, in addition to other differences, also 
the peculiar phonetic rale of changing va into pid (e.g. dasayttod 
[Sanskrit darsayitva] into dasayipta), which is unknown to the Pali, 
aa well as to the dramatic dialects. These discrepancies render it 
impossible to identify the Pali with the language of the western 
inseriptions. It is besides to be observed, thet Buddhism had not its 
principal seat on the western coast, where the dialeot in question was 
vernacular.” 

Thus, according to Lassen, the Pali is neither identifiable with the 
Magadhi, the language of Eastern Hindustan, nor with the dialects 
of Western India, as made known by the western inscriptions. 

«Tn the absence of any other circumstance to indicate the birthplace 
of the Pali (Professor Lassen proceeds), I propose the following con- 
jecture on the subject. I assume that Katyayana selected the speech 
of the country in which he was engaged in propagating Buddhism, #.¢. 
of Malwa. Of the Prakrits employed in the dramas, the Suurasen! is 
the one most frequently employed, and is the varicty used in the 
prose passages, Vararuchi derives it immediately from the Sanskrit, 
and from it the other dramatic dialects. He must therefore have con- 
sidered it as the oldest, though he (as well as his successors), regards 
the dialect called Mehdrishtri as the principal. These two dialects 
stand the nearcet to the Pali, though it is decidedly older than they 
are. I conjecture, therefore, that we may regard it as the oldest form 


10 ‘Thus the language of the inscriptions preserves the # before ¢ and th, a3 in atti, 
in seathe, and in sathdne; and the ¢ in save, where the Pali has th, ff, and eo, 
‘The inscriptions, too, preserve the Banskrit dative, for which the genitive is used in 
Pali, though the grammarians recognize the existence of the dative. In Pali the 
ablative in and, as well aa Ad, and the locative in emia as well as mAi, are found, 
though they are rarely used in composition. In the inscriptions, on the other hand, 
the loostive has the form mbi, while the ablative of words in a is 3, oo thet the 
pronominal declination of this case has not yet been transferred to the noun, 
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‘which has been preserved of the vernacular langnage of Western India 
‘between the Jumna river and the Vindhya range, a tract which in- 
cludes Malwa, The Saurasent would consequently present a later 
form of this language. From Ujjayani a knowledge of Katyayane’s 
‘work waa probably diffused over the Dekhan; and the Cingalese 
derived their acquaintance with the dialect of which it treated from 
the country of the Damilas, ¢.¢. the Tamilians, or the Cholas. In that 
country, Dipankara, surnamed Buddhapriya, composed his new ar- 
rangement of that work, the oldest Pali grammar now extant.” As 
the canonical writings in Ceylon were not translated into this secred, 
dialect till the beginning of the fifth century .,, the knowledge of 
it appears to have been only very slowly diffused towards the south. 
The grammar just referred to appears to be more ancient than that 
translation. A more sccurate conclusion regarding this portion of the 
history of the languages of India will perhaps result from a complete 
investigation of the writings of the Southern Buddhists.” 

‘These remarks of Lassen afford, perhaps, scarcely sufficient grounds for 
denying that the Pali was introduced into Ceylon from Magadha. The 
peculiarities which are enumerated by Vararuchi as the characteristics 
of the Magadhi, as it existed in his day, such as the substitution of 
& for sh, and «, y for J, sk for ksh, 7 for +, are, after all, of no great 
consequence, and would perhaps be regarded by learned persons, even 

195 “The oldest version of the compilation from Kachchayano’s Grammar,” cays, 
‘Mr. Tarnonr (Introd. to Mahiiw. p. xxv.), “is acknowledged to be the Rupasiddhi, 
I quote throe passages . . . . ‘The first of these oxtmacts [from the conclusion of the 
Topasiddhi] . . . . proves the work to be of very considerable antiquity, from its 
‘having bee composed in tho Daksina, while Buddhiem prevailed there as tho religion 
of the state.” This quotation is as follows :—wikhyatananda-therawhaya-ware~ 
gurinat Tombepanniaddhajanam isso Dipankarakhyo Darmila-warumati dipa- 
ladiha-ppakiso Baladichehidi-rcasa-ddwitayam adhiworan sisenaii jotayi yo soyarn 
Buddha-piyyawho yati iman ujukah Ripasiddhim akisi | which, with the aid of 
‘Mr. Turnour’s version, I translate as foltows:—“The oolebrated teacher Aniindo, 
who was rallying point like.» standard to Tambepanni (Coylon), had a disciple 
called Dipankero. The latter, who had obtained renown in the land of Damila, and 
‘was the superintendent of two religious houses, called Baladichcha, ete., illustrated 
thereligion of Buddha. He was the devotes who boro the appellation of Buddhapiyo, 
and composed this perfect Bapasiddhi,”* 

1 This statement of Lasson disagrees with the account given by Mr. Tarvour, 
on native authority (quoted ebove, p, 57), that the Pitakuttaya had doen handed 
dowa in Pali from the first. See also the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for 1837, pp. 503, ff, 
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in Magadha itself, rather as vulgar provincialiema, then essential 
characteristics of their language. If so, such varieties would naturally 
be discarded by educated men acquainted with Sanskrit, when they 
came to form for themselves a literary langnage. 

The early Buddhist teachers appear to have been in the habit of 
travelling over the whole of the central parts of Northern India, and 
must have beon acquainted with the languages of ita different pro- 
vinces. When, therefore, they set themselves to compose works which 
were intended for circulation in all these different regions, they would 
naturally adopt the most correct and approved forms of speech which 
were current anywhere within those limite, The case is quite different 
in regard to the dramatic compositions of India, which would preserva 
the most salient points of every provincial patois, us works of this 
class derive a considerable part of their attraction from depicting, or 
evon exaggerating local peculiarities, 

I find it also difflcult to concur in Lassen’s opinion as to the period 
at which the Pali, or Magadhi, was introduced into Ceylon. Mahendra 
and his followers, who were no doubt numerous, must necessarily have 
carried with them the language of their native country; and not only 
80, but they may have been the bearers of numerous works written in 
that language. For it is not easy to receive literally the account given 
by the Ceylonese writers (which, as we have seen, p. 54, Mr. Turnour 
also rejects,) of the time at which their religious works were first 
committed to writing, or to suppose that the foreign propagators of 
Buddhism, who would at first bo ignorant of Cingalose, should, at the 
period of their arrival, have had no records in their own language of 
the new religion which they were introducing, or that these records 
ebould not have been safely handed down to their successors. 

M. Eugéne Burnouf, in the course of a comparison which he is 
inetituting between a paragraph extracted from a Pali work, one 
of the books of the Buddhist canon, the Digha Nikays, and a parallel 
passage from a Nepalese Sanskrit work, makes the following observa- 
tion on the language in which the former is composed, from which 
it will be observed, that he does not controvert the derivation of the 
Pali language from the dialect of Magadba:— 

“It is quite possible that these two versions may have been nearly 
contemporaneous in India, and have been current there from the 
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earliest period of Buddhism, before the events occurred which trane- 
ported them to Ceylon. The Pali version would be popular among 
the inferior castes and the bulk of the people of Magadha and Onde, 
while the Sanskrit version was used by the Brahmans, Still, we 
should not be justified in supposing that we possessed in the Pali text 
the authentic version of this passage in its trae Magadhi form, since 
@ comparison of the Indian inscriptions of Aéoka, and of the Pali of 
Ceylon, reveals to us certain differences botween the forms of these 
‘two dialects, Still, while we allow for the degree of artificial regu- 
larity which the oultivation of the Pali in Ceylon may have introduced, 
wo must hold that the Pali version of this passage approaches very 
closely to the form which it must have had in Mlgulh”—(Zehe de 
ta Bonne Loi. App., p. 862.) 

Professor Weber (in the course of a detailed notice of the Lotus de 
Ja Bonne Loi, in his Indieche Studien, iii., 176, ff.) remarka as followa 
on this passage :—‘This last explanation [that the Pali was elaborated, 
in Ceylon] does not appear to me satisfactory, because a language 
carried by a few persons along with them into a foreign country 
ordinorily retains its ancient character unchanged. It is further very 
questionable whether the cultivation of the Pali commenced in 
Ceylon, and probability speaks rather in favour of the supposition 
that the grammar of the language was fixed in the country which 
was its home.” ‘Weber proceeds to observe, that the Cingalese 
tradition ascribes the origin of their grammar to India; and thinks 
it may be doubtfal whether Pali was used at all in Ceylon before 
the arrival there of Baddhaghosa in 420 a.p. For though a trans- 
lation of the Siitras is said to have been made into the Cingalese 
sixty yeara earlier (which seems to prove that the Pali was under- 
stood all glong), yet it is improbable, he conceives, that, if it had 
been earnestly studied before Buddhaghosa, the translation of the 
‘work called Afthakatha would have been so long deferred. At any 
rate, ho thinks the arrival of this teacher appears to have given a new 
impulse to the study of Pali, as is attested by the composition of the 
‘Mahavansa in that language, fifty years later. It is clear, however, 
that Weber maintains the ossential identity of Pali with the vernacular 
dialect of Magadhs, in the sixth century 2. 3 he explains the-more 
archaic character of the language of the Pali books, the Attbakaths 
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and Tripitake, as compared with the language of the Indian insorip- 
tions of Asoka, by supposing that (while the popular dialect hed 
undergone groat alterations in the 800 years which intervened between, 
Buddha’s death and tho date of the inscriptions) the followers of 
Buddha may have mado it a rule to retain, as far as possible, the 
dialect in which Buddha himself spoke, as the language of all the 
discourses which actually emanated from him, or were ascribed to 
him, as well as of all the narratives of which he formed the subject. 

I quote two other authorities on the subject of the early intruduc- 
tion of Pali into Ceylon. The first is Professor Spiegel, who remarks 
as follows, in the Preface to the Kammavakya (a short Buddhist work 
edited by him, and translated into Latin) :—‘“It appears reasonable to 
believe that the Pali was introduced by the Buddhists into Ceylon, and 
carried thence into Transgangetic India. An extensive intercourse 
existed between the continent of India and Ceylon from the earliest 
period, and the mention of this island in the Ramayana is well known. 
Bix Brahmanical kings are enumerated in the Mabavansa, who, as 
they lived before the age of Agoka, must no doubt have employed 
another language. That this was the case is proved by the multitude 
of words which have been transferred from Sanskrit, not from Pali, into 
the Cingalese language, and which appear to have been introduced in 
consequence of that previous intercourse to which reference has been 
made. Thus we find in Cingaleso, keraa, not kanna, ear, vaira, not vera, 
enmity, the use of the visargs, which has nearly disappeared from 
Pali, ag well as the vowels ri, 77, Zs, 77%.” Spiegel proceeda:—‘* Wa 
find from the Cingalese books, that the Buddhists arrived in Ceylon, 
bringing with them the Pali language, in the time of Devanampiyatisea, 
the contemporary of Aéoka, who reigned from 260-219 Bo. It is 
probable that the Pali was called Magadhi in consequence of the 
mission of Agoka’s gon Mahendra to introduce Buddhism into Ceylon. 
In fact, a comparison of the Pali with the language of the inscriptions 
which have descended to our own time, leaves no doubt that the two 
forms of speech are most closely connected. Both are but compara- 
tively little removed from the Sanskrit, since in neither of them is 
elision of letters practised, nor, with few exceptions, are aspirated 
letters commuted into 4, as in the Prakrit.” 

The other authority I shall quote is Professor Benfey, who thus 
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writes in his article on India (in Ersch and Gruber’s German Enoy- 
clopmdia, p. 194) :— . 

“The place exterior to Indie, where Buddhiem became first estab- 
lished as a state religion (about 240 years before Christ) under the 
especial auspices of Aéoka, Emperor of India, was Ceylon, It is 
therefore to be assumed that at that period all which was of importance 
on the subject of Buddhism, was brought to Ceylon in the form in 
which it then existed. Besides, eo close a connexion existed between 
Ceylon and the head-quarters of the Indian empire, viz., the regions 
lying on the Bay of Bengal (Bengal itself and the adjoining provinces), 
that the Ceylonese took at least @ passive share in the development of 
Buddhism. ‘Hence their books appear to me to be authorities of the 
greatest consequence. It is further to be observed that those works 
are composed in Pali, which is the sacred language of the Buddhist in 
Coylon, and in tho countrics converted to Buddhism by the Ceylonese, 
and which was the predominating popular dialect of central India.” 

I quote another passage, to a similar effect, from p. 250 of the same 
work ; and although there, at the close, the author specks doubtfully 
of the derivation of Pali from the province of Magadha, and of the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon from the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, he is not to be understood as throwing any uncertainty on the 
connexion of Pili or of Buddhism with Northern India in general. 

‘He characterizes the Pali as “the sacred language of the Buddhist 
writings found in Ceylon and Transgangetic India, . . . which 
is shown both by internal and extcrnal indications to have been the 
vernacular dialect of central India, and which was diffused along with 
the Buddhist religion in the countries above named, whero it soon 
acquired the same sacredness in the eyes of the Buddhists, which 
Sunskrit possessed, and till possesses, for the Brahmans. This 
Janguago,” he continues, “(though distinct proof cannot yet be adduced 
of the assertion), is one of the very oldest of the Indian verneculars, 
and was already in popular uso at the period of the rise of Buddhiem, 
Yt was probably the dialect of a considerable, I mean the western, 
portion of Bengal. It was from this point, from Bange or Kalinga, 
that, according to the Ceylonese account, Buddhism was introduced 
into Ceylon: and yet again this conjecture becomes uncertain, owing 
to the fact that the language of Magadha, which was spoken only a 
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little to the north of the Bay of Bengal, and which (as Adoka’s in- 
scription in Cuttack seems to have been composed in it) appears also 
to have extended towards the south, varies essentially from the Pali 
in severe! particulars.” Again, in p. 246, Benfoy speaks of “the 
Pali, as varying in many particulars from the language of Magadha, 
and approximsting to the principal Prakrit or Mahariehtz1, dialect.” 

But it mattera little in what particular province we suppose the 
Pali to have originated, whether in Magadha, or in some country 
farther to the weatward: as the fact remains in any case indubitable 
that, perhaps with some modifications, it represents one of the oldest 
Prakritic dialects of northern India. 

‘Tho Buddhist writers assert, as we havo already seen, that the Pali 
is not derived from the Sanskrit; but that, on the contrary, it is the 
primitive language from which all others are descended. These 
Buddhist grammarians were no doubt led away by their prejudice in 
favour of the dialect which they or their predecessors ha’ adopted as 
the depositary of their sacred literature; and by a projudice against 
the Sanskrit, which was venerated by their rivals, the Brahmans, 
Even Mr. Clough says (Pali Grammar, Advertisement, p. iii.), with 
out determining the question, ‘it has long been a contested point 
whother the Pali or Sanskrit be the more ancient language of India ;” 
and contents himself with the remark that, “it is certain that Pali 
‘was the popular dialect of the native country of Buddho, namely, 
Magadha, before the powerful sect, founded by him, was expelled 
from the continent of India, an event prior to the Christian era,” 

The following is the conclusion at which Mr. James D’Alwis arrives 
after a long investigation of the subject in his introduction to Kech- 
chiyana’s Grammar (published at Colombo, in 1863), p. exxxii :— 

«When, therefore, we consider the high state of refinement to which 
the Pali had in very early times attained as a language,—its copious 
ness, elegance and barmony, combined with its high antiquity, and its 
comparative simplicity, both verbally and grammatically,—its relation 
ship to the oldest language of the Brahmans, from which their present 
dialect has been Sanskritized,—ite claims to be considered the Vyava- 
harika-vik of the Brahmans to which the Rig Veda refers,—its con~ 
currence with some of the Indo-European languages in some forms 
which differ from the Sanskrit,—its identification with the only 
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original Prikrita dialect, which was ‘similar to the Sanskrit,’—tho 
absence of any statement in old Brahman writers to the effect that that 
Prikrita dialect was a derivative of the Sanakrit,—the great improba- 
bility of derivative being denominated the [Prakriti] Prakrita,— 
tho palpable inaccuracy of the definition by which in modern times it 
is called the ‘derived, the vulgar, or the ungrammatical,’—the absence 
in it of many a peculiarity which distinguishes derivative tongues,— 
and the probability that it hed issued from the same ancient seat 
‘(Bactria or Punjab) from whence the Sanskrit itself had taken an 
easterly direction,—I believe it may be concluded that the Peli and 
the Sanskrit are, at least, two dialects of high antiquity, contempo- 
raneously derived from a source of which few, if any, traces can be 
discovered at the present day.” 

In a review of Mr. D’Alwis’s work in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society for 1865, yol. xix., pp. 658, ff, Prof. Weber notices 
thus the remarks of that writer :— 

“The long investigation which the author then institutes (pp. 
lxxili-cerxii) regarding the antiquity of the Pali and its relation 
to the Sanskrit conducts him rightly to the conclusion that both 
dislects were ‘contemporaneously’ evolved from one source (viz., 
the Vedic language), He here shows himself to be a warm, patriotic 
admirer of tho Pali, but allows himself hore and there to be carried 
away by this feeling beyond the proper limits into a depreciation of 
the Sanskrit, and spccifically to assumptions reepecting its purely 
arbitrary formation, which must appesr to the European reader highly 
peouliar,” etc. “Nevertheless, we owe even to this part of his labour 
the acknowledgment that ho has striven to the best of his power to 
arrange and sketch the results and views both of native and European 
echolars, and thet he has in general succeeded well in doing a0, It 
can now in fact no longer be denied that it is better to understand the 
name Prikyita in the sense of ‘natural,’ ‘original,’ ‘normal,’ ‘comman,’ 
‘general,’ and in the signification perhaps secondarily deduced there- 
from, of ‘comman,’ ‘low,’ than in the sense of ‘derived’ (samekritam 
prokrttir yasys) assigned to the word by the grammarians.”” And yet 

ot Tn order to make this clause more intelligible, I quote Mr. D’ Alwis’s interpre- 


tation of tho word Prikrita from an earlier page of his introduction, p, xcii, where 
hho writes thus: Prakriti is thorefore that whiab is natural, ar abe nsiure itself of a 
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the assumption that the Pali, and eo the Prikrit, are derived from the 
Banskrit, deserves the preference over the converse view to which 
D’Alwis appears here and there to de not indisposed, viz., that the Pali, 
as being the most ancient Prikyit which has been handed down to 
us, stands higher in point of originality and independence than the 
Sanskrit. For it is clear that the Sanskrit, both in its phonetic 
system and flexions, stands much closer to the common mother of it 
‘and the Pali than the latter does," and has consequently a far superior 
right than it to be regarded as the representative of that parent lan- 
guage. A perplexing circumstance connected with this question, and 
one which leads to many sorts of mistakes, is that we have unfortu- 
nately no proper name for that stage of the language which lics at 
the foundation of both the ‘sister dialects,’ the Pali (and Prikyit) and 
the Sanskrit, t.¢. for the Vedic vulgar speech; for the names bhdsha 
and eydeaharikt are not sufficiently pregnant; and one is consequently 


thing—that which is pre-eminont—that which is tho natural or quioseont state of 
anything—‘not made.” Hence it is clear that tho correct and primary senso of tho 
‘word Prakrita,—indeod that which was originally assigned to it, deapite the so-called 
“common accoptation,’—waa ‘original,’ ‘root,’ ‘natural.’ By tho Prikrit was there- 
foro at first meant tho original Indian language, as distinguished from the apabhransa, 
“the ungrummatical,’ and tho Sanskrit, signifying [from san ‘altogether’, or 
‘together,’ and Arita ‘done’ =‘altogethor,’ or “completely mado, done, or formed "] 
that ‘which has been composed or formed by art, adorned, embellished, purified, 
Lighly cultivated or polished,’ and regularly inflected as a language.” Soo in oppo 
sition to this view of the senso of the word prakrita, Homachondea's interpretation 
of it given abovo in p. 44, and Lsssen’s explanation, quoted in p. 51. In a review of 
Prof, Weber's Ind. Literaturgoschichte, in the Journal of the German Oriontal Society 
for 1853, p. 605, Prof. Roth thus expresses himsclf on this question: “ Prakyit 
(according to the derivation which scems to me the correct one) signifies that which 
hes its foundation in another thing, ‘the derived,’ or the ‘to be derived” The 
exprossion is one formed by grammarians, and boa s grammatical sense. The 
grammarions say eg. samihitad poda-prikritie; tho Sanhita texts have for their 
foundation the words, ie. that form of speaking and writing the texts in which 
‘the end and beginning of the words which follow one another in « sentence are 
Drought into harmony with the general phouetic laws of Sanskrit hes for ite 
foundation the single words conceived in their original form. The Sanhita text is 
‘thus prikyita in relation to the word-text, the pede-patha : it is a derived text mada 
for a scientific purpose. I would understand the word prakrita in the same senuo, 
‘when it is applicd to the dialects.” In Bahtlingk and Roth’s Sanskrit Lexicon the 
senso “customary,” “common,” is assigned to the word prakria when gencrally usod, 
while of the dialect so called it is anid: “The ‘common’ speech is that spoken by 
the people, which the grammarians derive from Sanskrit.” 

108 This, however, can afford us no reason to deny that the Pali bas actually pre. 
tarved oldar forms than the Sanskrit, [Note of Prof Weber], 
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at a loas how to designate it. Benfey’s excellent remarzs at p. 246 
of his article Indien (which unfortunately has not yet been re-written), 
regarding the dying out of the Sanskrit as a vernacular language in 
the sixth century 3.0. labour under this disadvantage, that they apply 
the name Sanskrit for @ period for which it is in no way applicable.” 

‘The views of Burnouf and Lassen on the relation of the Pali to 
Sanskrit are thus stated in their Kasai sur le Pali, pp. 188, ff: 

“The Pali is derived from the Sanskrit, according to certain rules, 
for the most part euphonic, which do not allow the derivative language 
to admit certain sounds and combinations of consonants, common in 
the parent tongue. These modifications apply equally to the sub- 
stentive portions of the words and to their terminations and infleo- 
tions. I¢ hence results that there is no grammatical form to be found 
in Pali of which the origin may not be discovered in ekrit 5 
and that there is no occasion to call in the influence of any foreign 
idiom to explain the modifications to which the Pali has subjected the 
Sanskrit. 

«When tho Pali, as a derivative from Sanskrit, is compared with 
other dialects having the same origin, it is found to approach far more 
closely than any of those others to that common source. It stands, 
60 to speak, on the first step of the ladder of departure from Sanskrit, 
and is the first of the series of dialects which break up that rich and 
fertile language. But it appears that the Pali, which contained in 
iteelf the germs of alteration already greatly developed, was arrested 
in its progress all at once, and fixed in the condition in which we now 
find it, i.e, in a state of almost immediate connexion with the len- 
guage from which it proceeded. In fact the greater part of the 
words which form the basis of the one, are found without modification 
in the other; those which are modified can all be traced to their 
Banekrit root; in short, no words of foreign origin are to be found 
in Pali.” 

Again :— 

“(We chall not enter into new details regarding the manner in which 
the Pali has been derived from the Sanskrit. The laws which have 
guided the formation of that language are the same which we find at 
work in other idioms in different ages and countries; these laws are 
general, ‘because they are necessary. Whether we compere the lan- 
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goages which are derived from Latin with the Latin itself, or tho 
later Teutonic dialects with the ancient languages of the same stock, 
or the modern with the ancient Greek, or the numerous popular 
dialects of India with the Sanskrit, we shall see the same principles 
developed, the same laws applied. The organic inflections of the 
parent languages are seen to exist in part, but in a atate of evident 
alteration, More commonly they will be found to have disappeared, 
and to have been replaced, the case-terminations by particles, and the 
tenses by auxiliary verbs. The processes vary in different languages, 
but the pringiple is the same; it is always analytic, whether the 
reason of this be thet a synthetic language happens all at once to 
become the speech of barbarians who do not understand its structure, 
and therefore suppress ite inflections, and replace them by other signs; 
or whether it be that when abandoned to its natural course, and as a 
necessity of its cultivation, it tends to decompose and to subdivide the 
representative signs of ideas and relations, just as it unceasingly de- 
eomposes and subdivides the ideas and the relations themselves. The 
Pali appears to have undergone this last sort of alteration; it is 
Sanskrit, not such as it would be spoken by a strange population, to 
whom it would be new; but pure Sanskrit, becoming altered and 
modified in proportion as it becomes popular. In this manner it still 
preserves its declension, instead of replacing it by particles, as the 
modern dialects of India do. One form only, the ablative in éo might 
pass for the commencement of the analytic declension ; but it is already 
found in the paront language. A great number of Pali forms might 
‘be cited to prove that the modifications, which it has made in the 
Sanskrit, are of the same kind as those which the Italian, among 
other tongues, has made in the Latin. Thus the assimilation of con- 
sonanta, which in Italian makes Jetto from Jectue, and serttto for sorip- 
tus, is one of the principles of Pali.” 

‘The Pali, in the precise form in which we find it in the Coylonose 
‘books, could scarcely have been a vernacular language. At least, it 
exhibita a variety of refinements which could hardly have been em- 
ployed in common speech; but scem likely to have been confined to 
the language of composition, or introduced after the Pali had ceased to 
‘be the spoken tongue of the followers of Buddha, and had become 
cdnsecrated to the service of religion and literature: just as the gram- 
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mar of the Sanskrit itself became regulated by more fixed and rigid 
rules, after it had beon removed from the deteriorating influences of 
vernacular use, Such # peculisrity is the use of interpolated, or the 
retention of otherwise disused, consonants to obviate the inharmonious 
wounds which would arise from the collision of vowels. No less than 
nine letters, y, v, m, 4, n, t, r, 1, and g, are employed for this purpose, 
as is shown in the following examples, viz. : 

1 y—m + imswa becomes nayimasss. 

2 o—ti + angikam tivangikam. 


3 m— shu > emati » — labumeseati, 
4 @—oatte + attham ,, — attadsttham, 
5 ito | + yeti i» —ttonayati, 

6, ¢ —~ tasma + iha ” tasmitiha. 
1. ¢ — mabbhi + eva » — tabbbireva, 
8 t—chs + ebbinna , —cha/abhinna, 
9. g —putha + ora » ——-puthageva,208 


This peculiarity of attention to euphony is common to the Pali with 
the Sanskrit; and though the means they use aro for the most part 


10 Clough’s Pali Grammar, p. 11. On this subject I translate the foll 

marke made by Dr. Kubn in a roview of the first edition of this volume, in his 
Beitriige zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung ws.w. vol. ii. p. 241, f.; “As rogards 
tho intorpolation of euphonic letiers treated of in p. 82, I cannot entirely agreo with 
the author whon he claims thom for tho written languege alone; the greator part of 
them show that they are by no meana what are called interpolations, but the old 
austaut” (i.0, concluding consonant) “which tho preceding words bad in an earlier 
stage of tho language. I havo briefly treated of them in the first volume of these 
Boitrigo, p. 126, and here only repeat that I now regard only the y und the v in 
‘na-y-imassa, and ti-v-ongikem as roul cuphonic intorpolations ; and that I look upon 
tho latter as having proceeded from y.” I subjoin a translation of the romarks 
referred to by the writer as having been previously made by him in the 2st vol. of the 
Beitrige, p. 126:—“A comparison with the Sanskrit shows that only a few of thova 
apparently interpolated consonants are due to an actual interpolation, as the others 
are remains of an earlier condition of the language. The Pali has almost entirely 
ejected the final mutes, and the few cases in which such are found are to he regarded 
as exceptions. When for instance otad ees is found in place of the ordinary efam ova, 
this is an archaism which Lassen rightly explains by the close juxtaposition of the 
following evs to the preceding efad. In the same way we are to explain teamat the 
from the Sanskrit tasmdd she, sabbhir eva from sedbhir ova, stbaiobAcin tina 
shalabhijids, which a8 @ technical designation preserved the old form (eee 
‘Mahavinso, p. 32, 1, and elsewhere), puthageva from arithag on 0, progeva ea 
ooa, Of the remaining instances noyimassn, tivangikam, and tonayati are 

to bo regarded as cases of consonantal interpolation, whilat Jahuen cesati and 
attadatthess msy still remain doubtful Cloagh further states, in p. 34, thet @ ia 
sometimes introdnoed ss an angment before both vowels and consonants; thet thus 
chakkhwin anickohat (Sanskrit chakshur anityam) stands for chakkhu anishcham, 
evwiisire for aes siro ; but in the frst case, a5 in that of Jakum esoati, perhaps another 
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different, yet in neither ease could the refinements employed in writing 
have been practised in the language of ordinary life. Tho Pali hes 
other characteristics (borrowed from the Sanskrit) which could scarcely 
have been very common in the vernacular dialects of Northern India, 
supposed to have been contemporary with it; such es the use of 
dosiderative, and nominal verbs; like sighachohhati, he wishes to eat; 
pabbatayati, he resembles & mountain; puftiyati, he treats like a son." 

Fausbill observes in his introduction to the Dhammapads (p. vi.) 
that the antiquity of that work is proved by the character of ita 
language, which approaches closely to the Sanskrit, even in some of 
ite oldest forms, and differs widely from the diction of the prose Biitras, 


explanation is possible, whilst in the second caso, the assumption of an interpolation 
appears decidedly wrong, ax the final mute of the Sanskrit wes probably nasalized. 
Nevertheless, Clough’s rule appears to be correct, einoe at least Turmour's text shows 
some othor examples of this interpolation. ‘Thus in p. 60, lino 14, eva te-m attano 
riamai katw janapadai bau, unlose porhsps tem in hore mutilated (verstimmelt) 
from tho Sanskrit to ino; and in p. 52, line 4, yatram-ichchasi tom ailiatra 
yakkkehi wijite mama, whore, howover, certainly the metro declares itealf (mprieht) 
not only against the intorpolation of m, but also in favour of tho elision of the fiual 
@ of yatra.” Tt ia to be observod that the eame interpolation (if I sm right in so 
calting it) of more than one letter (as in yatha-r-iva for yathanioa), in to be found 
in the language of the Gathis in the Lalita vistara, which will bo treated of further 
on. This shows that the process did not bogin in Ceylon. 
‘Tho following are instances collected from tho Lalita vistara of the enphonic 
of consonanta between vowels which may be compared with the cases of & 
similar character which bavo beon adduced in the text a8 occurring in Pali, 











‘REFERENCES. ‘SANBKBIT. | Giri. 
Lalita vistara, 428. | vartishye "eyo vartishyam arya 
Fi 63. | yatha eva ring 
» 195. | teaya tho team tha 
154, {| @amdnam, akhiah eoamiiney H+ akhila 
- "t| 2a wpagatah tha ripagats 
» 220. al a Sabdo+r+anubhive 
» 215. | drutea idem Srutvatm-+idam 
i 365. | muobye itah muchyesintitoh 
i 239. | dabaa obi Tabhitmtohi 
» 870, svake Gtaant evakitm+étmant 
mi 398. | tate ont tatra--m+asi 
us 471, | tave upaimi faca-+n-+upeome 
Hi 430. | drishton imam pishfoain-+imam 
» 3,_ | ope wehnteha so+vtuehniahe 





Wo Some desiderstive verbs aad nouns must, however, have been in ordinary we 
in the Prakita; as we fad in the modern versaculara some words which hava their 
origin in desideratives, ‘Thus the Hindi 54iéh, hunger, must come from bubhikkAG, 
a Prikyit corraption of Subhukehd. The Hind! pigs, thirst, too, is probably derived 
from pipazé, though it may also have been compounded of pi + 22%, e desire to drink, 
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and*of the commentary of Buddhoghosa. Thus we find in the 
Dhammapada such forms as these, viz., the nominative of the present. 
participle in am, as ganayam, rodam (instead of gaxayanto, eto.); the 
third person plural of the present middle in dre as sochare, upapajjare ; 
and the dative form of the infinitive, as netave, pakatave, which is 
usually found only in the Vedas, ote. It is clear from this that the 
‘Pali appears in various phases of greater or less antiquity. 

Professor Aufrocht has favoured me with the following notices of 
of Vedic forms which occur in Pali:—“ Besides the infinitive in dave, 
‘used after verbs, expressing wish or desire, as well as tum, tho Pali 
uses, in agreement with tho Prakyit and Mabratta an indeclinable 
participle in tvana, and contracted, tina. Katvana or katana gachchhatt 
= kpited gackchhati. [Having done he goes.”]"* ‘These forme agreo 
with ancient forms which are mentioned by Pauini as Vaidic, namely 
pilvdnam=pited, tshtrinam devdn=ishjvd dovdn, Panini vii. 1, 48. 
‘Yiske Nirukta vi. 7, assumes that asme can stand for all cases of vayam. 
The Pali declines amhe=asme in all cases, ‘Nom. amhe, aco. amhe or 
smhakam (=asmakam), instr. amhebhi or amhehi, gon. amhakam. 

“Further, the Pali has preserved the instrumental in ebjis, It aays 

« buddhobhi or buddhehi = buddhaih ; bhi or Mi in all declensions; for the 
declension of go, it has in the gen. pl. gavah or gunnai or yonds, the 
last form being the Vaidic gonam. Neuters in a, 4, , like phala, 
athths (asthi), madhu, have cither the regular plur. nom. ecc, phalans, 
afthins, madhani or phala, afthi, madha, just as in the Vedas. 

‘There is one more modern form that is found in the Veda. The 
Pali has assa (sya) or émassa (imasya), 90 also the Prakyit smasea, ote. 
Now we find in Rig Veda, viii. 13, 21, tmasya paki andhasah for asya, 
This is more curious than to find in the Matsyapurdna imair vidvdmanth 
for ebhir vidvadbhih.” 2 

Notwithstanding the introduction of various refinements into tho Pali, 
after it bocame the sacred language of the Buddhist religion, there can 
be no doubt, as Burnouf considers (Lotus, App. 862), that it substan 
tially represents to us the language which was in vernacular use in 
Behar, and in all the cantral parts of Northern India, at the era when 
Buddhiem was first introduced, é.¢., in the third, fourth, and fifth 


1 Some farther specimens of thia form will be given in the Tables which 
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centuries x0. Such being the case, wa should naturally expect to 
find that it bears a strong resemblance to the Prakyit dialects; which, 
as we have already seen (in the preceding section) were either 
spoken, or closely resembled dialects which were spoken, in the 
game provinces in the first centuries of the Christian era. That' such 
was actually the case, is put beyond a doubt by a comparison of these 
dialects with the Pali. I shall immediately proceed to prove, by some 
comparative lists of nouns, pronouns, verbs, and particles, first, that an 
extensive class of Sanskrit words undergoes precisely the same modifi- 
cations in the Pali as in the Prakrit; and secondly, that in some 
respects the modification of Sanskrit words and forms of inflection had 
not proceeded so far in Pali aa it afterwards did in Prakyit. From 
this comparison it will result that the Pali stands nearer to the 
Sanskrit, and represents a more ancient phase of the vernacular 
speech of Northern India than is exhibited in the Prikyit. 

Tho following is a comparative scheme of the declension oorrespond- 
ing to tho Sanskrit one in 4, in which it will be seen that the Pati is 
somewhat neater than the Prikrit to the Sanskrit forms, (Clough, 
p. 19; Cowell, p. xxiv.) 


Singular, Plural, 
‘PALI. PRAERIT. Pint PRARBIT, 
1. Baddhs. Buddho. 1, Buddha. Baddbé, 
2, Buddhem, Buddham. 2, Buddhe, Buddhe. 
‘ Buddha. 
3. Buddhena. Buddhens. 8. Buddhehi. Buddhehi, 
Buddhebhi, 
4. Buddhaya. Bame as 6thease, 4. Buddhinam, Samo as 6th case, 
Buddhasss. 
6, Buddhsema, Buddhads, *5, Baddhebi. Baddhithinto. 
Buddha. Buddha. Buddhebhi. Buddhasunto 
+ Buddharahi, Buddhahi. 
6. Buddhassa, Buddhassa, 6. Baddhanam, Buddbinam, 
7, Buddhasmig. 7. Buddhesa, Buddheww. 
Buddhe. Buddhe. 
Buddhamhi, Buddhammi, 


‘The first personal pronoun in the two languages is as follows: 
{Clough, p. 61; Cowell, p. xxviii.).—In most cases the Pali is nearest 
to the Sanskrit, 
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Singulor. Phrsl. 
Pau. rRixgir. Pa. Riser, 
1, ahem. sham. 1. ma; vaam. 
ake. ale, 
& mam, mam, 2. ambikam, no. 
2 n a. ambebhi, = tabehig 
ma} me, . i 
ri ai mad, i i 
ae =  lambikex, ambagam, 
6, mayhem. Toama, 6.) 
trobacs. mayb. 
mnaman im 
6. mayi, matto, 5. ambebhi. ambahinto, 
ambehi. ambasunto. 
7. mayl, may 7. amhes, amber, 
mstnammi, 


The second personal pronoun, as it appears in both dialects will 
be given in a following Table. 

The Pali verb seems to be far more complete than the Pakrit, The 
following are some of its principal tenses, as compared with those of 
the latter: (Clough, p. 100, #f.- Cowell, p. xxix.) 


Pai. PRAxgIT. Pau. PRixgir. 
Parasmai-pada, or active mood, Atmane-pade, or middle-mood, 
Singular, Singular. Singular. Singular. 

1, pachami, L pechaimi, 1. pacha, (wanting) 
pachami. 

2, pachasl. 2, pachasi, 2. pachase, 2. pachase. 

3, pachati, 3. pachadi. 3. pachate, 3. pachado, 
pacha. pachae, 

Plural, Plural, Plural. Plural, 

1, pachama, 1. pacha 1. poshimhe. (wanting.) 
2. pachathe, 2 Fea 2. pachavhe. ditta, 
8B, pachanti. % Perr 8. pachanto, ditto, 


The Pali has also, like the Sanskrit, a potential mood, and three 
past tenses, which in the parssmai-pada or active mood, are as follows: " 


eet ibaa Oe atid 
: St ee TV. Third preterite, 
i= i ike peta 
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In Prakyit, on the other hand, few traces appear to remain of eny 
past tenses at all. Mr, Cowell says, p. xxix, “The only tenses of the 
active voice which remain seem to be the present, the second future, 
and the imperative.” In the 28rd, 24th, and 26th aphorisms of 
Chapter VII., and in the 17th aphoriem of Chapter VIII. of Vararuchi, 
however (Cowell, pp. 162, 163), mention is made of a past tense, of 
which the instances, Auvia, Aohis, dei," ‘he was,’ hasta, “he laughed,’ 
kahia, ‘bo did,’ are given, Few instances of the past tense in Prikrit, 
however, seem to occur in the dramas; but it is inconceivable that in 
the Prakyit dialecta which were currently spoken in the long interval 
‘between the disuse of the Pali and the rise of the modern vernaculars 
(in both of which we find past tonses), there should have been no 
grammatical forms in daily nse for expressing past time, It is not, 
however, necessary to pursue this subject further: es the details and 
explanations which I have already furnished, together with the tables 
which follow, are amply sufficient to show the place which the Pali 
and the Prikyit dialects respectively occupied in the history of North- 
Indian speech." 


eat ,The form das, “wns” ocenr in Hle's Baptafntakn 128, p. 114, of Weber's 
ition. 


48 Tho following note in p. 107 of tho first edition should have boon placed in 
. 56 of the prosent edition, as an addition to note 101. 

[Profssor Mitller considers the data—derived from Buddhist sources—on which 
the death of Buddha is placed in 63 ».0., and on which the occurrence of any 
Buddhist synods before the one in Avoka’s time, is assorted, to be fictitious and une 
satisfactory. ‘Though he does not try to bring down Buddha's death below 477 3.0, 
hho regards all the Buddhist dates before Chandragupts as merely hypothetioal. Seo 
his “Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” received while this Section was in the pros, 
pp- 260-300.) 
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Taste No. IIE 


Prakyit, 


Containing a List of words which are identical, or nearly a0, in Pak ond 


[The authorities for the Pali words in these Lista are the Dhammapada, a Puli work 
edited by Faubill, the Pili Grammar of the Rev. B. Clough (Ceylon, 1824), Burnouf 
and Lassen's Esai cur lo Pali, Spiegel's Kammavikya, and Aneodota Palioa, containing 
the Rasavahiss, ete, and Turnon’s Mabiwanso (Ceylon, 1837). ‘The authorities for the 

. Prilyit words are partly given in the previous List, No. I., p. 16, f. 


edition the lista have been groatly 


In the prosent 


‘and parallel words from the Giihe dialect 


enlarged, 
in the Lalita Vistara (L.) are occasionally introduced. The Pali eotumm has had the 
advantage of being revised by Mr. Childers, and the additional Prikrit words are taken 
from the Balarimiyana (Br.) the Prasannarighava (Pr.), and the Septadalaka (86.) A 






































good many Prakrit words, for which no Pili equivalents have been found, are left in tho 
Yat; as they will ut least stow the mutations which the Sanskrit undergoes in the former 
dialect] 
| vi. ruixgrr. | ENGL. 
bere} } itehi, itthiya| a woman, 
aitghi aiqgas sight. 
aitghe dida aren, 
outthi vitthi rain. 
astfi eienpht | discharge, 
pufhthi, 
bie ao } ishtha segs ; th 
par. § |e teitie canine, oa 
atte, vetha 
Br.178, Pr.41. (mints lewoot (fem) 
Phan, Lf 7 dyeshthe settha witha Dest. 
Ta GL at, |] dveehtha Settha | jttha, jethghal eldest, 
anit 
By. 225) ponththe Aanitfha { ie | youngest, 
- 
Br. 6122995 earishfhe sorta | beat 
7. } tuahti tuft tutthe sotisfaction, 
224, | gariedfha ariththa | heaviest, 
Clough, 27. | muanss aap | Sata? | the ie 
Br. 56, 194, £| dushja dujtha dutitha wicked. 
Br. 270, Gaahta atthe daththa | bitten. 
Br. 34, nivishja nivitths | nivightha —_|fentered, 
‘ placed. 
i Sy 166.| ae vittho ithe | paeeted 
. B ayia cghia lurk, 
[Pr.20. praviehta | pevittha podiitha hey 
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ce 

















= 
‘REFERENCES. PRixgrr. 
Br. 86. suth{he 
Br. 203, 270, nifhthura 
ze, may goakght gothgat 
Broa gH anbtte ofthe 
Be. 258, 270, } daishtra Gagne 
Mrich, 18, 30) kasithe Rajpha 
Dham. 8. 50. | opiksham [teereeigy 
Fe Fe} orittinta euttanta 
ie vrittante utianta 
i ‘Se Be } someritta saiovutte 
Pr 303, nivpitts nioutte 
Pr. 44, + erishabhe vusaha 
Pr. 91, fring tuna 
Mich 3128) girte ghia 
19. prakshymi putsisorm 
Yari20 Lam ‘ 
298, Vike. 4 apis piu 
Ss ind. 244, [JP oe 
Br, 167, 163. |), su 
is oriddha ciddhe 
Yer d7. | es 
Bet | By 
Mrich, 04. | mysttina mnoffiz 
Bet ridw 
F109, yanta 
Mrich. 34,95 e 
116, 141, Var. ghala, ghara row, 
iv, 32, Br.178,! gika, haran : 
164 f. 
Pr. 308. + gharint wife. 
zat | pers 
Dham. 13. gike (Rouse) | boulder, 
Dham 46. cttham | meaning. 
Dham. 47. cabéa, eave | all. 
Dhan. 1. puibe, puova) first, 
ase ba sia head, 
Br. 168, 235, 
Br igo, 108 ‘ ae = 
3 . 
126, 188)1) marge maga road, 
267,293. f| 
(sarge, jsagga section, 
Br. 7, 36, 70. {teres [pen nie 
wm. 23. | avarga e099 jeaven, 
. | verge vegge lees, 
durge augge Inacrasitle 
; 5 ing ont 
nirgoms sirname _{SGDE" 






































Br, 65, 76, 

U6, the. | gartha 

Pro. | ninghoske 

Pr, 83, Br. 69] 

BT, 108, ta6r (or 

Pra8, Br.267, 

298, Bur, and| | earn 

Lam, 166, 

Br. 4. karma 
armakirs 

Dosm 43, ormakirs 

Br. 64, 72, 04.1 nirmina 
harmachak- 

Br thers 

Bre — | Bicrme 

Pr, 128, | avatirga 

Br, 200, utdir 


166, earye 
Br, 201, | swarne 


Br. 
Br. 240, 243. | Zirge 


207, 

‘Br. 198,278. | marttonds 
Br, 129, 109) 
287. 


Br. 241, nirjhara 
Be 166, ior 
Br.168ff, | duryadah 
Br. 86, 179, 
Br. 216, upasorpamad) 


Br. 6,179. handarpa 


Br. 129, 194. | derpene 
Be, Be 16, 178. | karpare 











mutual, 
elbow, knee, 


cs. | 
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wormumnons, | canexnir. paixatr, 
Br U3. | paryants ‘pallattha 
Br. 208. | ‘nirlaga nilliing 
Bed B62) daria dultaha 
teat ae } samarpita samappide 
Br.178. | muharta eubutte 
Br 186 26, | area ott 
r. 242, 266, 
ee sirtha sattha 
Br, 198. tithe 
Br, 234, sommadiia 
Br, 265, 267. vimadda 
Dr 181, 194, pavrada 
Pabbudt 
aja 
senafide 
onde 
gonthé 
Bkada, Baa, |y brother (nom. 
} (ihe } ‘and gen), 
gake tak 
ee les 
chitte bared 








gotta family, ean, 








86, 98, 267, $) 99° 

Br. 86. Aaburapri Khurapes |{* Sn of 

Pr. 122, bhadra bhadda good. 

= 145, 198. | tathile takkila that time, 
schawa |  thousead. 
vakkea mouth, 
vakka orooked. 
chokka | wheal. 

hak . peers emperor, 


sete, atte | stream, 


patie leaf, vonset. 
eimagg —_| Semplomnenta. 


} 
































PRARETZ. | EXOLISH. 











marmuxom. | saumuir. | oasci. rau 

Br 35, 65, 75,| matra imatia smetta measure, 
Bhrukufi Shingé frown. 

b. 71, 18a, | bra on oie eyebrow, 

Br. 208, | mantra manta manta advice. 

Br, 291. jira yanta yonira sn engine, 

Br. 20, tahre alka ahha — | cloud. 

Be 201, 207| etre autte muta thread, 

21. Br.165, 

167,174,297. sre Lag patie HF 
Siva Figaram — | jagganta | waking. 
praghwparya ‘palueasse pihuneae 

ie 156, 279, | Zire 

Br. 26. Cl. 61,| eyaghrasya cyegghasee | veghyhana 

Br. 207, || Rrodhe Iodha bodha 

Br. 113, 126. | eikrama vikkema | vikkama 

a rakkamma 

Br. 67,8818, pardkroma parakkame [faker ipretour. 

Br. 65,118. | eidhrama vibbhame | cibbhame | flarry, 

B,& Las, 166,| nigraha niggtha | niggaha—_} oontrol. 

Br. 64, pariérama parisama | parinama ) toil. 

Br.21,118,276| mifra mite mieea mixed, 

Beat frome ~ | eftone | efvime | ret 

94, grime gina guna village. 
Br.279.Dh.44.| prone - | pine pane life, 
Br.294, " adrt eadi addi a mountain, 
samudde | samudda | the ovean, 
ida nidéa slop. 
daria, 
datiaaa (erie? poor 
Rudéa Rudda Rudra, 
mudd mudd a ocal. 
dear. 
fire. 
bottom. 
naked. 
broken, 
}inowledge. 
commnnd. 
anghterin 
law. 
of wives 
known, 
work, 
bag 
knowledge. 
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= 
REPERENCRS. | SANSKRIT, irs. PALI. PRAXRIT. EBNGLISH. 
Dham. 83. dhyanam ~ jhinam — | jhinam —_‘leontemplation| 
ret } vidyadhara vijahara — | asortof deity, 
‘Mahiv.182. ) | 
Br. 60. mn idyut viays wigs, viijutd | viffu, oigiule | Lightuing. 
204. 
2 : a A rofession of| 
Rr. 186, } vaidyatea vejjatta vejattena |{P' 
Bria} 269, - { & physician, 
y, 82, 55, Ps a 
fal adya aja aie today. 
68. 
Br, 125, Pr.32,| udydina wyyina a garden, 
Br. 147, 262. -adya niravajya blameless. 
tie pe ocany oajjamine sounding, 
LATS ldbhidyama: ij deing split. 
te ‘nibadhyamana| bi 
. 58, 169,}| a, in 
Tei, 198. fy Pindhye ‘mountains, 
Clough, 87. | Bandhya vaijha con jha | Gatco 
Br, 226, bandhyThiite leanjhyhibhiida (ore 
Br, 245. adhyavanya ajijhavaria | having strivea| 
Br. 144. 160, | Ayodhya Aaja ‘ayodhsa- 
Br. 196, | sana sanjhd ouninge 
. Var, ca a 
a upaijiaya | wvaijhia _ '\religions 
Revit 28 oto, | sasiyve ean sajjhia, ‘itaa} teacher. 
Br. 69. nidhyliyant? nigkdent? | meditating. 
Br. 121, aparadhyati aporajjhati eperapiel he offends, 
Br. 20, 208. | sadheass sajhara | fear, 
Les ae yuddha yuiha jujjha battle, 
Br. 105, yujyate yuiati jujjads it is proper. 
Br. pratyushe Prodehion [pachehiee | mardinge 
Panditys Pandichcha | paydichcha | learning. 
Var, iii, 27. |] P°tY4 pechehs after death, 
Br.20,100,182| antye sacheha | aachcha | true. 
B. & Las. 167,| Apitga Kichcha | Bickcha | duty, 
Fike Bae nitys nickoha nicheha continual, 
a = |freckenia, 
Br. 98,147. | rathys rackchaa — |{rarheh } rosa. 
stake A P ‘sichohe . 
wridohihe vickedhika {eine — | seorpion, 
pabehit pockchsd | gachchh3 | after, 
prichina pockckina | pechehhina | west. 
fachchhera 
Gbeharya echehhera { ae wonderful. 
i 3 hari 
Gicharys schekhoriya {ohennerta _|{Wonderful, 








1 See above, ps 17, note 18, 
You. 
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parmaxem. | saxsemrr, | ofrui. {| piu. | rice | amos, 

Br. 87. nidehita 

Br. 218, apsarasa’ 

Br, 202, apearobhid 

Br, 43, 64, 

Md. Bi | ath, ete 

Pr. 20, 47, | nets 

Br. 122, vaatuni vatthunt vatthunt thing (loc.), 

Br 164. — | enastambha avafthamke | stoppage. 

Br. 164, 191. | vistarena vittharena | cittharens lice oan 

Br, 288, 243. | eistorant wittharanti | eittharanti | they spread. 

r. 19. mastakins matthakini | matthadim | heads, 

Be i = atone thane thane ‘breast. 
tanita | thanida —_| sonnded. 
datibe haitha hand. 
Aatthé Aatthi elephant. 
thal thale gromd. 

Br. 71, 56, |) athai thins thea place, 

a8, Evi _ 

164. | atatBana sutfina —_| @ good pifee, 
Bria. | athanasthe thanatthe | thanattha (cer 
Br. 2 edhishthine sdkitfina | ahifithine | mpport 
= 164 18 shite pita fae” “4 Ntancing. 
ee ‘167. prasthita potthita patthide coded, 
Br, 288, (prasthana patthana ppaththina leparturo, 
Br. 97, anushthita anutthite enufhthida prectised. 
‘Br. 209, 263, | adhiahthita soit 
Br. 190, | wpasthite upotthite | woafathida 
are te oc otthi onthe 

avastha evattha — | aoattha 

298, | athirs thira thir 
Seen a 

its eanthis 

bk 217, 818. {eecnen afthite ee 

hia | Agastye Agotths 

Br. 62, Pulestye Paattha 
potthaks — | potthon 

tthare 
(macheha 


Aoki jmacheha. 
(mortal) 

164, 010. Be fst vachehhe | oaokshhs 
Bd. LaSGndes) ontsle sachehhala 
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7. | sazkale 
| puektera 





REPRURNCES, cin. 
Pr, $6, 
‘Db, 28. Br,195,) 
Br, 228, 
Br. 182. 
Bi 256, }] ovis 
ed a. tushaim 
-, 48, Bur. 
& Las. 166, || 
Dhom. 69, 61,| trizkad 
Br. 126, 125. |sushoa, 
Bd. 233, antahies . 
Dham, 16, Ayish 
Br, 141, } ” 
Br. 67,126, | pakskmale 
iemaya 
Be ride real Jjyotens 


Jyantend 
‘Fhadg 








Meek Dur 
Br. 234, | pushkale 
‘Myich, 18, 21) dushia 
Br. 64, 80, | dushkara 
202, | | anugraka 
a panigrahona 
Be 246, | Aautaprte 
Br. 86, are 
Br. 20, {3 ee cmerneres: 

| praia. 
Br. 198. zara } 

Pardvapre- 

Son 
Yar ii. g2.ns}| «manmeyany 
Br. 279. nishkeruna 











amhamayam 


nikkerwna 





nikkoruna 








ma 
hand -taking,| 
neme-taking, 
Svankuras’ 
favour, 
diffusion of 
lendour, 
diffusion of or 
from, the side, 


stony. 
merciless, 








NS ‘The form machchie is also given as correot Sanskrit in Wilson's Dictionary, as well 
aa by Bobtlingk and Roth ; but it may have been introduced from Prikrit, 
44 Mr, Childers regards emAd as e doubtful Pali form. 
note 17, above. Henke means in Prakit the God Krishna. 
16 The rale bere quoted strictly applies only to the mutation of sima and sma, and 
does not mention dma, 


aM Bee p. 16, 










































raixer, | svozsx. 
wapphe, | 
vappha, moisture, 
aha 
puppha 
i afte 
‘Br.247,Ra. 27.) apitys nachcha nachcha 
Br 147, npityat [ oeror oor) aachchanto 
Br. 248. nartitum nachehitum | nachehidum 
Pr 2,38, }] e»huret Charanta | Piaranta 
Br 200. vigphurite cipphuria 
r. 235, viephuranti vipphuranté 
Devoe Prd] aphulings phulinga | pphulinga 
Tr, 242, ‘eoiuphutite sampphudida| 
Br. 204. aphars phara 
Br, 218. iuphalya Spphatie 
sparie phona | phat 
Br. 202, trisparis ‘paripphaiies 
Br. 310, | perisyanda poripphanda . 
utprevita uppherids | ent up. 
porisphuranti iparipphusantil they quiver. 
aphajika phalika ‘phedia crystal. 
skendha khandha khandha shoulder.’ 
stambha thembha | khambha | @ post, 
denivt seas sii, sae, |{mother-ine 
Svairinin sazsinam | adsiznim {ej mothers 
Fg 18 seas saoure sarers father-in-law] 
ie. 142, 200.) pata pokka pekka, pikke| matnre, 
Be 143, 263, | joa jaa jalit flame, 
Br, 235, “prajoatanté pajelantd | pojalenti | they born 
Prt1a, | prajodteys pajfitens — | pajiatedi trate red 
Br, 48. ‘Saal ? 
Br. 218, 216, atmint — | samigt | mistrons, 
ee 16. turita turia quick. 
48. tatte truth, 
Br, 238, owe asa hore, 
Br, 147. " tachebha | clear. 
Br, 6. ie ih, } duaha in two ways. 
Br. 168, joka Jiha tongue, 
Br. 203, ‘malya ‘walla garland, 
Pr. 48, puis pane pcg 
Br. 200, Pris. aut ‘una, evana | ewupty. 
Bur. & sae | iia aranns forest, 
.y | sate kai agi, 
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muyenuNces. | SANSKRIT, aiTui. rit 
Br. 247. | svadvhpita sadThata 
Br. 290, 44, | dioys dibbe 
ir. » G4, 
Mi so" J yegye vege 
r. 72, 85, } 5, ; 
700, 165. } aintye ius 
Br. 100, 120, | anya,anyathal aha 
159,220. "(| nayouak fata 
Beam, | rafiays hatine 
janka 
{ vas need pallenka } pallenks 
dalya fala allo 
Br A, 7.24 246, tiryak tiriyais | tirieAcds 
-85.Dham-} sypte, gupta atts, gutta | auite, gutta 
Ty. 31,40,114) pripta patte pate 
vidhdhaie 
Br. 979. pos 
eal wed 269. sins mre 
: vilitta iti 
Diam, 54, tatte tatta 
By. 218, 245. | kohipt Bhitta Rita 
Clough, 39. | tripet titté its 
7,164,109 sma aanuppatti | samuppattt 
TY-76.164, 108) pena tippenna | uppanna 
Br, 243, | samutporhito somupporita | sanupposida 
Br.217, | wtkshipys utkhippa | uihia 
Br. 228, | janma Janne 
38, | "pippale vipphala | 'pipala ficus Tndica, 
Br. vikta sitte sitte eprinkled. 
Br.227, | oaktukiima eattukima | vattukima beers 
Br. 118, 120, | punarwkis pinarwtti | pmarutt —} repetition, 
Dham. 64. | bhukta Bhutto bhutts eaten, 
Var. inakta thatta — | Dhara —_|{ 0 Poifd on 
Br, 195, 227,4| mubia . ii, matt 
264, 208. {| meutiize } ae matia (Pen 
Glough, 89. | yukté ti juts ropriety, 
Gert Ie {| betst was [mutes | Pedompto, 
fate mutta mutha freed. 
:) yukte yutie jute fit, 
rakta vette ratte ted, blood. 
aalta alte aatto attacked, 
Iahetra Katte Betts feld. 
abhiyokim abhiyuisitum) abhijuijiduum | to cour. 
2, 256, Bod § akshd evict, eb achohhi eye, 
Beaty. lates ! akkbi exe. 









































COMPARATIVE TABLE 








BEFEERKCED, 


Br, 109, 184, 
2a Prilal} 
Br. 118, 

Br. 76, 248, 
Br. 48, 93. ! 





Br. 48, 198, 
226, 

Pr. 35, 10, 
be 8 221) 





be ee Bh 86) 


Br 48,69,71 


i ae, 248, 
Br, 215, 

Br 108, 105 £) 
ir. 75. 





Br.7,179,234) 
246.Pr. seq) 
Br, 68, 121, 
268, Pr. 10, 
36, 41. 


Br. 238 
Fea 


i) 
} 
16 Beit a) estat 
} 
} 


SANSKRIT. 
vakshahsthala| 
Lakshmi 


yuhtt 
‘vikshobhe 


prekshawe 


| Prekehaaee 
prekshya 


prakskalana 


hehatriya 
laksha 


haga 
Kahama 


aking 
poktha 


rikshass 





haksha 
chakehushah 
dikshita 
iksheps 
moksha 


Eshema 
antarikehe 


ii 


Br. 76, 194, y dugdhs 


Pr, 10, 41. 
Br, 206. 





| dugdhs 





| rin 





Takk 
sefthi, ttt 




















goddess of 
fortune. 
acob, 
agitation. 
look (thou). 


Jook (thon) | 
having looked] 








OF PALI AND PRAXRIT WORDS. 











nucmumxces. | saxexarr, | oirai. ru | vaixer. | exouien. 
ie} mmigihe tinidiha | siniddha | effoctionate. 
Pris, | widapdhe vidadthe | clover, 

Br, 20, daodha laddha obtained, 

Brat. | lbh ludéha | covetoun, 

Br. 67, 226, : 

278, 287. $| paryanta peranta | limit, 

Pr. 134, 

Br. 176, prints vicinity. 


Vor. i.8 | moyiire 
Vor. i. 7, 
Mrichh. 120. | oie 
‘Mrichh. 77. | venvk 
Myichh. 78, | kayastha 


Mich, 201 a 
is Yan | devilaya 


172, 218, 
Yar, int, | | rajakule 


Be 1 yitakara 


bathing, 


Vor, hi, 83. J | vohnd fire, 


Br, 260, Vishaw Vishya, 
lak) gentle, 
tikka ina, tinha| sharp. 


‘Myichh, 6, °| daridrata 
Var, 24, | hari 


poverty. 
}| turmeric. 























Var, iii. 25, | gartta hole 
Var. iv. 31, | madina dirty, 
War, tii, 80, | makeninas aft. 
‘Var iv. 8, ee aaah, 
Jibbapat wealthy. 
Var, iv. 25, |} rounding, 
milo fbaving a gar- 
yetuuselye {iad® *® 
rar. iii. 17,19. }.~. 
Clough, 19, jeirvs sun, 
Var, ii 12, {| mastake head. 
i 3 | samasca a 
‘Myiebh. 18. } | outs an 
1) Br. 195, 268, | fukts sheet Drei 
Br. 268, 270, | falas (late pat ' 
Be: 66 Dravida (ts Dravija 
Br. 242, §] damalini . country. 
} purkkerint pugdarizint lotunpond, 


Ly, 372. 
| 











88 COMPARATIVE TABLE 
‘REFERENCES. | sansgmr. | oiTHa. | Pau Paluyit, | BNOLISH, 
Br. 246, eta oysttd veatft clever. 
without arrogance, 
Kalitavist, (| edembAt, ) or witbout wonder} 
366 f, and} | anaéche- j aohchhambht achehhambhi) {eecording to os 
1. 2, p. 402. an eo commentary, | Un-) 
and lated p daunted. ti bay 
B. & Las, 99. | porashad puriso man. 
B. & Las. 86, | ovakateh ‘okieo akss0 re. 
B.& Lan, 166 manushya’ manus | manuno | man. 
Lr. 163. | avalambhate | olambate | clambaté he bangs, 
Ly. 146. hang, 
La. {| illuminated. 
Ly. 270, { put to sleep. 
ting to 
mm {i pe 
Lr, 202, 450.{ Fromemamiah lfenamanta | onamante bowing down, 
foruhite® — | oruhito’ having de- 
Ly, 300, 338, | avaruiys fe 4 fee } pe 
Pr. semb Kavya) samnbhteemd | eamBhlcemé | I conjuctare. 
Br. 58, anor} sampidena | sampiidemha | wo full, 
= a thou 
Pr At, Gropayasi Groperi Broveed maida 
Pr. nirgvemba | we fix, 
Pr. 126, tings T embrace. 
sajjcha . 
Br, 221, wok bite ye 
sent \(tROU. MP 
Br, 112. airs todet 
Ly. 324, tharenet thiey hold, 
Br, 20, 88. mantatha | ye alvin, 
A " they restrain. 
Br, 121, sigamanti as ne paar ear 
Bin } inents inenti vinmis | hier ody 
Br. 221, suttambicha | support yo. 
Ly, 862, dasernté they show, 
Br. 36. sighilemi | T efacken. 
Le. 148, ivattett este, 
Ly.64,167, eau. 127 come. 
180, 204." spenti tee 
Lv.14,186,189 chodentt ey impel. 
fhapehi place thi 















































33 Ono of the senses assigned in Wilsoa's Dintionary to oyakta is “wise, learned,” 
11 Mr, Childers thinks this word is the equivalent of the Sanskrit astambhin, “not 
paralysed with fear,” ‘The word “achombAd in well Known in Hindi, where it meena 
 sstonishment.” 
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= 
EVEREROMR, — SAxsREET. mvouisx. 
Ly. 228, ‘piraya All thon, 
ahtidha- | 
Ly. 90. ie Hs } msce-bearers, 
Ly, 158, 181. } na api ‘not even. 
Ly. 231, 288. | zatha'pé nevertholess, 
Lr 421. | punar api agzin, 20, 
ib tom jn 
Pr. 19, 161, him iti what, fo, 
Pr. 84. Faaninn opi in any. 
FE eeamont thn, we, 
Pr. P1v.987.| ayam iti this, I, 50. 
Br. 198, jtratve Hrendenip, 
Br. 79, balatvs chil 
Ly, 281, 802.) eidoadbch Ly ogee 
Br 87. | manard with the mind| 
Br. 246, 270, | gira wilh the head] 
Ly, 148, 204. | nabhast in the heaven) 











Nore.—For the greater part of the words in Table IZ. pp. 27-29 above, Mr. Childers 
Inows no Pali equivalents, not for the following udditional words which T have noted in 
the Balarimaynna and Prasexnarighava, viz. kadrayo “ monkeys” (Br. 238), nitukkana 
“abode,” nilukkanta “inrued forth” (Br. 266 f.), eens “ moving” (Bn 203), 
Aavalliva “whispers”? (Br. 160), eisat{a, vitsat{anta, visaffanti “cloar,” “blown,” or 
© blowing (an a flower),” and “they issue forth,” (Br. }. I find in the Br. 221, a 
verb dhoka, rendered in the comm. by eahate, “cary yo,” =< the Hindi ghana, to 
carry a load,” and in the Lelita Vistera 261, a noun oss, dew, = Hines of, which has 
‘the vame sense. ‘These two words belong to Table IL p. 27, 
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Taiz No. IV. 


The following Table of ordinals and numerals will show that in some 
eases the Pali and Prakrit words are identical ; but that in most 
cases the Pali words are nearer to the Sanskrit than the corresponding 
Prakrit words are. 


In the cases whero the Prakrit words are omitted, I have been unable to mupply them. 








‘REFERENCES. | SANSKRIT, rin. rrixarr. | ENGLISH. 
Dhan, 4. Mrichh, ipathumo, 
98, Lassen, 209. }] erathamad | pathame ection } first, 
Dham. 6, Mrichh, 69. | dvitiyah dutiyo dudio second, 
Dham. 8 Mrichh. 691 titty | tatiyo tata tind, 


Dian, 36 Bur Elan} ehawwarah | ehatiiro | ehattire | four, 
Dhbam, 11. Var, i, 9, cha,uttho, 

; i — chatuttho (ase } ae 

ane panchana | panchamo "| fifth, 
Bur, & Las, 87. Las. {} shat cha hha six, 
320.Dham.16.Mri.70.t| ahaadphah | ehhattho | chdattho | sixth, 
Dham. 18 Mrichh. 71.| saptamah | sattamo aattano sovonth. 
Dham.21.Myichh. 72) ashfamah | aithamo | afthamo | eighth, 
Dham.23. Myich.100| nacamah | nseamo | nevamo | ninth, 
Dham: 26. Less, $20, | dadanah | dasamo | dasamo—_| tenth, 
Dham. 28. Var. ii. 14) ehidavon ehidawe Garaha eleven. 


Dham, 30, Var i144 deddodan |{Geidauss earache twelve. 



















Dham. 32. Var. ii. 14) trayodavan | terasa,telasa | teraha thirteen. 
Dham, 76, Var. i. 9 chatuddass, 
andi 4, f| CAstrdagan | | chuddasa, | } ehawddaka | fourteen. 

» choddasa 
Dhar, 88, Vari, 4.) panchadeten {Pancadene, } pannarako | fifteen, 
Dham, 39, Lass, 820,| shodadan | solasa solaka (?) _| sixteen. 
Dham, 42, Lass, 920. | saptadadan | sattarasa | eattaraha (9)! seventeen, 
Dhaw. 46. Lam, 820. | ash{adason | atfharasa | aftharaha | eighteen. 
Dham. 48, iinavitiéati | ckinaviesti | . . . — } nineteen, 
Dham, 51, Lass, 320. | vindati i ora twenty. 
Dham. 54, 78. sie twenty-one. 
Dbam. 56, 76. «+ | trenty-two, 
Dham, 69, 76. twenty-three, 
Dbam, 64. twenty-four, 
Dham. 68, twenty-five, 
Dham. 76. twenty-six, 
Dham, 76. se | forty. 
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Taste No. V. 


a1 


Comparative list of particles and pronouns, eto., in Palt and Prakyit, with 
@ fow corresponding words in the Gatha dialect, 








anranmxces, | cansmarr. | oirmi, | int | paixprr. | mnouted. 
Br. 20,149, | atha athe aha now, 
Ch 74, Br. 282. | athard athevt ~— | odhave —| or. 
Br46,ff. C68) iad ito, ato | ite hence, 
Br. 20, C169, | tha the, idha | dha here, 
130, fore 1, 
, 157, 168, 
178. Gl. 69. | ara tthe ottha here, 
Pr. 85, otra ttle here, 
Pr. 118, OL 68£| atre atra, attha | atthe here, 
Pr. 19, aire atlo here, 
EY Geet yatra yatra, yattha| jottha where, 
Br. 08, 149, 238| tatra tatra, tattha| tattha | there, 
Paste Chae re tabi tabiit, taham| takin there, 
Br.’ 246. tada takin then, 
1, 148, 206 eh’, jad, 
210, 236, Lv. (| YM yatha anaes} baa 
eae . 
160, yot yom, 
Br, 181,210,223] cacha tala 
Br. 148, 278, | tatha 
Ue 88,122." | gateh yate 
297. yate 
Pr, 47. ih tato 
‘Br,88,148.Pr.20,| yads yt 
Br. 70, 229, jadi 
Br. ne 47. } ie 
ir, 189, i 
Br. 77. yatheohohhar| (vathicenitan 
Be 288 | pthc is used.) 
Frank, }) Aatham athens 
ir, 92, 164, 
a 
TT. a 
Br, 130, 169. kadia(Lx,| Euhisi, 
pein }/ ay 289, tien 
Pr. 40. (1.69. | iva ferite”® } 
Br. 86. Inte) ute 
Br. 88, kim im 
Br. 995, Cl. 68. | Katara Katara 
Br. 20, ati kati 
Br. 6,18, | tat tah 
Br. 84, 36, 65, 
tat 

















734, 113, 276, 


a 
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‘REFERENCES. pRixarr, | BNGIIBH. 
Pr.19, 47. te then. 
Br. 85, 79, 182 jam what, 
ywell, xeviii. ‘ 
Br. 70, Pr. 44. tumam thou 
122, Ly, 190, 
196. 
Pr. 41, tema thes. 
Pr, 38, } tua to thee, 
tuha, tema, 
Br. 120, 181. : wnke, uj | tse 
Br. 85, 128, 4 barwee 
Br, 56, 181. Sue, tuna, 
224, 18, 15, Be, te, te, \oy thee, 
nee ae 
Purine tsanhi, tai 
Pr. 40, Ly, 178, fume, tujhe | You. 
ao take, tunes son (aveus) 
tujhelitin, 
tumnkehiia, |} by Fou. 
tuinmehin 
tumhahinto 
Cowell, xxviii. sida }from am 
Pines, | of you. 
Aanain 
‘ : 
((ebieg |} imyou 
Br. 283. { sane, taa | of her, 
Pr, 41, 188, ta ‘nar: 
Pr. 134. A 
Pr. 45, si. rf (mase.) 
Pr, 26,47, 120, 
imatee, ex | of this(mase.) 
a) mig by thin(mane.) 
Hr Ot } indé by this (om) 
Br, 65, 67, 70, {in this (muse) 
Pr. 18, of these. 
Pr, 98 imehita dy these, 
Pret, | awa Hie of whom ? (f.) 


























#9 A comparstive statomont of the first personal pronoun will be found farther on in 


the text. 
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nuvenences, | eaxexurr. | oii. EwG1sE, 
Br, 85, dam this (neuter), 
Br. 6. tat this. 
Br. 60. te theo (mazo,) 
Br. 44 tah those (fom.) 
Br, 67. & they. 
Br. 36. tient 8 much. 
Br. 213, etioat so much. 
Pr, 10, iyanti 0 much (pl. 
iyant { om ven) 
Be. 29, 293, | yens by wii, ba 
Br & in rio) 
Br. 87 of whom, 
Br. 56. of them, 
Br, 66. 
Br. $6, 118,200) 
Pr. 12, 16, 44. like, 
Br. 66 76 soy} 
992. Pr. al. 
Br. 36, 
Pr. 43, 46. {ine thin, 
Pr, 16, 19, 48. 
ss 58, 67, 164,) like what, 
Be "8. Pr, 113, like what? 
Pr, 91, Tike thus. 
Pro 112, ike another, 
Br. 299, Tike us, 
Br. 120, i Soe 
he 
‘greatness, 


























oe COMPARATIVE TABLE 


Taztx No. Vi. 


The following Table exhibits a list of Pali words, some of which retain 
altered the Sanskrit form, sohile othera ore modified, but sometimes laa 
than in Prakrit. 











wevexunces. | sanexutr, | oirei. Pau. vrixgrt. | uvques. 

Dhom. 81, 66, }! 

68. Clough, 21. | Ca nya aa king. 

i iho’ fioha fia tongns, 
ashes yatthi, laffhil Zotghi taf, 
sidivom fered shin good. 
pits pita ia father (nom.) 
pilerem pitaram — | pieram —_| father(aoous,) 
itr pitara | pide —_‘| father instr, 
Irahmanah brabmano | eamhogo | Brahman, 

\\ gombira eemenee gahira deep 
Sivitam STeitam | jivam, flam | lie, 

Feast” || endiakarens andbokirena| ondhacrepe | darkness, 

Phan, 28, | batvordan balivaddo | baliddo, bait) 0%. 

i a 7 16 papas of 
teins | aoe {| 
somadhim™| . . , | moditation, 
avers fa 
‘toate 


























sukors 
madi 
nikhom 
{ ahha waka an assembly, 
| gach gatha aka a verse, 
Clough, 42 and mate mats maa mother(nom, 
pe ¥ matarom eiatoram |} eam mother (noo. 
Saver sr t| mabhen mukhom | mukam —_| fave, 





1% T cannot my whethor the Prakyit form of this word is samdhi or samihi, o 
‘any #hird form different from sither, 
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trailokyam 
Jivam 
‘cachanam 
divatah 

-| yauvanam 
samekpitam 


pustakam 
Bhagint 






Br. 48, 76, 156,) 
Pr. 38. | 
Br. 93, Pr.10,12. 





















Br, 79, 96, 166) 

Pr. 38. 

Br.52, Pr, 95,38, peacock’s tail} 

Pr. 12, 41, te 4 writing. 

Pr. 86, nail. 
written, 
ditch. 
amemblage, 
light, 
chariot, 
or. 
pair, 
name of city 
(ower tip. 
wife, 

Pr. 34, 39,Br.70,| madura sweet, 

Br. 244, Cl.7,61.| madhu awest, 

Br. 10. vibudie wise man. 

Br. 278, ponchavidha fivefold, 
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‘BYERENCES, cites. | rit, | raixar. | xvousn, 
Bees Bickers | cthare atl 

. 238, ethura agitated. 
Br. 199, jaladhi | jalahi 
Bs. 86, 208, rdhira | rire blood, 

260, i 
Br, 228, bedbira | bahira deaf. 

Br, 289, makidhara | makihora | mountain. 
Br, 167. Gadhana | arahana —_| worship. 
Br. 72, 292. phala, 

Clough 7, 24 }] Pate, date | Fr. 

187. rohasa 

1 sothanti | tohents | they shine. 
aBhilashanti ahilasanti | they desire, 
labhati lahat he receives, 
70, 16 
Ha a} vallabhs | vallaha beloved. 
Br, 219. upalabdham watanivns {te sadet- 
Br. 78, 93, 297.! epishadde weatha | esha — | ull, 
Beat | bikin Cilia | stan 
br 4 
suradhi | suraht fragrant, 
thoudubhi | dundubi | dram, 
noi aahi navel, 
na well mountain, 
tert werk enemy. 
te aang | oi 
dade, ihe | dake in 
nicht aa aos 
vichita | aitida indicated. 
ehlariks | chhwria | knife, 
hadaya | Bian heart. 
pades | giteow at the foot. 
chime chien amoke. 
paikase | foorman(gen.) 
euggara | mopara | mallet, 
Hagia Higa Dent, 
ey v8 drying up. 
ghoes ghoa noise, 
snilte, giTino| mitiga —{wihereds 
wilinta | Kitenta | Rilinta —_| wearied, 
Yar, iii, 62 
Peston isa Hele biléa | Kileta kilua | trouble. 

. 60. Pr. 41.| . . 
Breas. ape, femebo anche, sinchel sincke affection. 
eT Yar sink wet aint splendour. 
Dham, 44." | bei hirk birt het shame. 
Pr.i2.Var.Wi.62.| harsh arans, Karisal joy. 

Pr, 113,114,238, 
Lalitavistara, 65, | na suping — | supine, soppa| siving sleep. 
ee te | ‘marke murukhe | fool 
| i . . 
Pr. 88. siemrite vinumaride | forgotten, | 




















— 
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REFERENCH! 





Br, 168, 278. 
Br, 198, 

Br. 246, 

Br. 20, 126, 276,| 
Br. 210. 

Br. 296, 


Br. 144, Ly. 198, r 


Br, 310. 
Cl. &. Ly. 56, 
92,132,161,188 


Br. 236, 
Pr. 134 


Pr, 64. 
Br, 216. 
Pr. 84. 


Ly. 438. 
Br. 87, 
Br. 87, 
‘Br. 235. 


Br. 7, 261. 
Br, 241, 


Br, 96, 


Br. 9 
Br. 6. 


‘br, 229, 


Br. 113. 
Br. 120, 
Br, 36, 
Pr, 44, 


Br, 259, 


Br. 22, 36, 121, 


Br. 263, 
Gr. 241, 263, 


Br. 136. 








parahatys 
chintoyites 
anusandhaya: 
cvanatys 
atikramys 
utpatya 
wohyate 


parnyate 
pathyate 
‘uttiryate 


ibedhyate 


















parikaria 
angthoria 
milia 





| samottiria 


uttaria 


chintia 
enusondhia 





take thou. 
ifhaving re- 
t moved. 
shaving ga 
4 sented. 
having met, 
ysering 
} crossed, 
phaving 
smitten, 
(hasieg, 
Nanena 
ay 
K eoetain 
faving 
{eatin 
havin, 
f attacked, 
having 
{soot wp. 
it is said, 


it is related. 
it is read, 
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Taste No. VII. 


The following Table contains a list of verbe and participles, in which 
& will” be observed that the Pali forme generally depart lets from the 
Sanskrit than the Prakrit ones do. 















‘MErERRNCES. | SANSKETE. | GATE. Pin reise, | neuen. 
k 
Da, 2 tt) Srinumak we herr, 
B, & Las, 125. | érinonhé thou hearest, 
Gi foo Beat drinoti be bears, 
126, A A 
Das a) Aérigatu lot him hoor, 
Var. vii. 16, 17.) | dyashyaont | drupishyt , § | soehehham, |) 4 ho, will 
Gonal sux. drorhyati | sumiehyats) | 2 ooken stems hear, 
Dale ae py éruton auto ude heard. 
ented, 
Dhan, 15,18 twigs, 
reat a érute’ lenitoa, {erin | aupia, ,tin | baring hoard, 
Lr, 661. &, ire 
a 
‘Rasa.17, Del.24.| drotum sotum sunidum to hear. 
Pr. 14, 28, radi 
Br, 200, 294, } 
384, 297. 
Br, 122, 
Be 208 bet nar 
e. in 
Br. 168 boing hoard 
pie a (fem.) 
im easo| 
Br. 260, to hear, 
Brie, obedienne, 
Bae al ae 
0, ; 
134,136, Del. 17} he gives, 
es mere 
Lass, 121, 
Yer. ri 36, | Sinyami dassiont lee ol } will give, 
1.25. Del. 27, | dadet ei ata} dete giving, 
Bia dadatah dadato dentana —_} of onegiring. 
at é 
Yl tattam dignem — | dignem —_| given, 
Br, 25,163,218) lackt, dadahi 
277, Lr. 89, 108, Jaa { dedaks, | ca debi, deja give thou. 
1218, 270. dads 
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BUEUENCRS, NOLIN, 

ma | a 
, em be 

("fren 

Delius, 17. Joaving given 
84 tobe. 

‘Ly. 298, Dh. 

42.8. Las || Ohana Bhoi | bhava, hoki | Bobi, hot | be (thou). 

B.& Las. 161, | dhavatw hot, Bhavatu) Bhodu, hodw | lot him bo, 

Dhom.44, 67. Nees’: snag, {| RE | a 

oh | att (Chae hott (he see dooomes, 


Dem. 64, 61. , Pavanti ries 
Beer tan'sar | Oherants | Bhonet —|{spererth ) ahonts, Boni] they ar, 





Rasa, 22. proBhavimi | prabhins |{Pathenzei, pare }T overcome. 

Clough, 103, | dhtyatam jiyatam =|. . . | debit be (pen. 

B, & Lasa, 130, | Bhavan pemcanerenl, 5 | being. [ave.) 

Retina Shiital bhito Shitdo, hua | been, 

Rasa, 16. Del.26.| dhiztoa piariess } Itt dhavio having been. 

Gas, Vari, 29} abbas abhoyi | Awa he was, 

5 1.127. Var, =, . 

erp |e = ahosi, abu | hokia - mus, 

oan phiwan} ahosumn wae joy Were, 

B, & Lows. 197.4] orice atthany Dt |e doods 
athatum thaitum ae ey, to stand. 
biahghantié tinthanes {Mens hey stand. 


Bhaviskyami| Bheshyi | Dhovienimi | Shaviasam | T shall be. 
Bhavishyati |{Phelvet | thavieat peroeat } he shall be, 
Br. 26, paribhave parihava | excel thou. 
hinto 

Pr. 83, 140, {| Pari 
prabhiza 

Br. 86, 960, } | Prabhice 
Br. 169, Lv.291, uttishpho 
Ly. 396, 406, | wttizya * 


Lv. 955. uttiehthat 
Lv. 298. whites 


g.}| Badyati 











Dham, 6 101. | prdpnoti 
Basa, 22. prapmavantt 
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RureReNors, | saNsxnrr. 


Dham. 24, 75. \| go 
Dae 6a || aie a 
Rasa. 16, 23,40 

Bait 2} 
Dham.12.Del.16 


Dham. 3, 60. } 
B, & Las, 129. 












Jaggantassa 













4 gnchhia, : 
a f Peta cine having gone, 
Br. 68, 26° 218, godo, gaia 
Dh, 27,60, Ma.t pred 
Del, 79. Br, 245, i latthiing 
Br. 248, 287, Gieanti 
806, Fr 18,36 finds 
ir. Me jisamana 
Br. 66. defisana 
Br. 6. dariayithyat dafteaisoadi 
Delius, 79, | mritva marina 
Br. 207. uddiye uddiina 


Dh, 62, Del. 62. | hatva 


Bawa, 29. Del.18, pited 
Dh. 17. Ly. 284.) Aitod 
Dham. 32, Sites 
Be 5. Del. 56, chhitos 
D9, | oa 
Rasa, 90. Del.69,| baddiva 


Dham,58,Del.26) abhibhiya 





iihania, etc. 
 pibinspdiina having drank! 
+e + | having te. 
porichhidia | having cut. 
satins | Nota. 
bandhia —_ {having bound, 

shaving over- 
1 ¢ome. 























Dham, 58, see ‘baying left. 

Dham. 24, 67. Ishac s, 

Delo? Bena! Taha, chai |}B® Peres 
63. : 

Tan, 187. i biaiy = 

‘Dhamn.61.-Del.86, (sciek : } they are, 

Dham. 60. Var. ; 

wea padanti they fall, 

Dhan, 71. Cow, 

gp, Stra 24 Soltimé (fF) | 1 wpenk. 

Fe tae, 86, adhe : 

Diino { Eepboees” {I will sy. 

Br, 118, Radhomi | Tony, 

Br. 117. tehaire [ftom wit 


were, 
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meyepenoes. | savsxnrr. | airzi. | Pita. prixgrr | mxouss, 
rae 
Eadhesw, 
Br. 63, 164, , 
218, Pr. 123, ‘aathont { awry } say thou, 
Pr. 124. kathestati kahkissadt ho will say. 
Br 213. lahiadw | lebit bo said, 
Ras, 22. Del. 53, kathetum | kadhedum | to say. 
Dk. 86. Del. 77, Giana” | famaicamel wo ive, 
(pce tt, they ask; it 
Cough, 142, { puchchhanti |fouchhants,. |\they s 
Dham. 43, Vor, RaByats, zi 
a, i} hat he eata, 
O14, Van 2 he was, 
they were. 
Dim, 4, €7 atti, ackehhi| he i. 
Dhom. 15. < + | bomay de, 
Ltag 6. rakehati rakkhadi bes kee 
ham, 61, 62, se 3 andor 
53. Var. vitia8,}| utvate dngjhats | buijhat stands, 
Dbam.40, &Var.| krudhyet Auijheya | Aaah (root) tes him be 
Dham. 40. | dadyat aoa |... [Neem give, 
4) amarati arets }) eumareai | he recollect 
varte eattiont Tom 
57, 86, 02. User secu | sti | i 
jamina vaddhamina| vedhdhanta | increasing. 
Br. 6, 247. vardhita ite | badhghida nore 
Dham- 13. Var parddhate wagaheti | vagghat | ho incroanca. 
Pr. 183, Jjayate Jayats, jet | jd eras on 
Db. 64. Del. 21. | jayats jit, Je ho conquers, 
Ctough, 5.110, 
Dham.'64. }| karomé arom | Tao, 
Da 3 68) fa 
am. 1, 7, 63. | darots, " 
C1. 100. Del.28.1} drinott (vedic) Sarott |e docs, 
Dham. 9. CL £0) ers = Kurwis - . 
rurvants, ky , {| Faronti, | Rarenti, 
CL 110, Br. 196, (Presets feronts {| Epunts | fepante — (} they do. 
Bde Las. 182. | durmag {frome | taroma {| Zeremae’ |} we do. 
B, & Las. 127. 
Clough, 110, } akGrshit akist aahie | he did. 
ine ie akirahs akieuts they did, 
lough, 110, drahu aut me ey di 
Delius, 28, | arighyati (isi | Bey [ne wit do. 
Yar, vii, 17. oa, ahast 
Bars a | Aarishyon Fenimes t| + + + | thom wilt do, 
Var. vii. 16, | Rarishydimé Karimi | kiham I will do. 
Ree | Ease cane, arto fat Su ted 
33. OO | dureantam, ana numbers 
Delius, 28. Ewroantah ere || barento {pree. mo 
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vale. | ENouiIE. 


karehi, katehil do. (Imper.) 


murenmces. | saxsxart. 
Dh, 42. Del. 28) burt 





























kurt, Brig zs do th 
Br. 69, eat} ns as er 
Pr. Bt, Auruakon itt Herts 
ruta, bis do 
Be. 200, 168, cod ye 
Be.'20. ae " to do, 
‘Br. 142, 200. hartavya to be done, 
Br 73, 149%, | Frits done, 
Br, 298, Iriyato it is done, 
Br. 7,224, | driyatam * Ietit be done 
iuarwt y padikareha, ee Yea. 
basis Neomtewrcs” ; era. | Teal yee 
Hétioe, griktts [gahiva, ‘a, gahidal taken. 
ene, & graditue it take, 
i % gralya to be taken, 
Glog, 16 | ature | | aera © + «| wohavedone| 
Dh. 24, Del. 28), 26 | (ated, Hidua, kadua 
Varad a 3 Revival | Kiertea | Aavge “M4 having done, 
Diam. 28. | adhyagat (2 aphag’ ve | omived, 
Dacca {| seater petiganhantt| pedigenhonti| they reese, 
Db. 420. (com.) | Kelpayon Kappeto, | Ingenio) | ction 
_ ae dekvots | datzitam j{rereree Vee 
a : oot 
Intense 86} oni Kicticmoni } S@8svems | T can, 
Fete 12 Yt rida ho trends, 
Ra. 22, Del. 20,| edt te bate, 
jt him re- 
Dham, 60. | 55, erence : 
Vitor ins, jf @riéiayer serra 
Pr. 10,12, | rigjate he hives, 
Br. 22, sandadbini thou appliest 
I shall read. 
ee 
Tebail wip, 
‘wo praine. 
aya 
6} 
(ce 
vilokayan, i vilokeyate | pulovanto, looking. 
11 ff, re hi, i 
Tees” J | etokeys, bored aaleea? }}{ lookcimper) 
Bee 76. eioheyEneh [etlckeyiios, Yoxtoemss, | wo look. 
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surmnaxces, | eaxsxmz. | oXzni. { vir, | eaixear. | svoras, 
Fe A120 enya ‘andlokenti | opuloantt | not looking. 

146, Br | Sata ive sildkayiasais ro T shall loo 
oth 
baddhita { keltia, 
Br, 113, 179. elite Ratti, $1 deawn, 
199, 203, 26, akedhita | io | 
245, 261, an Aafhthigjanta,) deing drawn. 
eas eighana | Eadidions | drvving, 
paersil ower .¢ 
Br. 40, Pr. | rant cearanti(ave)| csaranti | they 
sataranti, ‘taranti | odaranti, | they descend, 
Br, 10,;50,127. {| @o@é@ra, otére, eontire, odre, ome 
avatirys otehharia? par 
Bre 174, Aaryase tires loatcbed way 
Br, 176, Kirtyate Kiradé (eee 
atyaksh¥- hak aan 
Brie, Piety Pitta PEN annie. 
Br. 473, parityaja { inka "4 \pcrittaaes | abaadon thon 


15 In pp. 38, 39, 126, 146, of the Prasannatighava, and in pp. 76 and 162 of the 
Balardmayana, however, we find the forms avagadamhi ove "smi), avaeara, avatinas 
(aoatirga), avatarai (avaterati), and avadarasse (asatarasys) 
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Szor. Vi.—The Dialects of the Rook and Pilar Inscriptions of Atoka. 

Our knowledge of the vernacular languages of India in the centuries 
immodiately preceding the Christian era is not, however, exclusively 
derived from the Pali books of Ceylon. Certain insoriptions, dating 
from the second or third century x.c., containing edicts of king 
Priyadaral or Agoka™ (whose name has been already mentioned 
above, p. 63,f.), and written in s corrupt Sanskrit, apparently the 
vernacular speech of that period, are still extant engraved on pillars 
and rocks in different parts of India, 

I borrow tho following particulars regarding them from the summary 
given by Lassen (Ind. Alt., ii. 215, ff.) The inscriptions are en- 
graved partly upon pillars, partly on rocks. The pillars are at Dehli, 
Allahabad, Mathish, and Radhia. The inscriptions on these four 
pillars are partly uniform, while those of Dehli and Allahabad have 
additions peculiar to themselves. The rock inscriptions are: Istly, 
those at Girnir, in Guzerat, divided into fourteen compartments; 
2ndly, those at Dhauli, in Orissa, which for the most part agree in 
purport with those at Girnir, though the dialect is difforent; and 
Srdly, those at Kapur di Giri, near Poshawar, which coincide in 
purport, though they often differ in expression, and in their greater 
or less diffusoness, from the Girnir inscriptions. Besides these, Asoka 
appears to have caused other similar edicts to be promulgated in the 
same way. Accordingly another inscription has been discovered at 
Bhabra, not far from Jaypur, which contains a fragment of an address 
to the Buddhist synod in Magadha. 

These inscriptions were mostly discovered about thirty years ago, 
and the great merit of having first (in 1837 and 1888) deciphered 
and translated by far the larger portion of them belongs to the late 
Mr. James Prinsep. His translations were subsequently revised by 
Prof. H. H. Wilson, in an article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 

98 Professor Wilson thinks it extremely uncertain whether Piyadasi can be 
identified with Avoks, and inclines to the conclusion that the date of the inscriptions 
in some period subsequent to 206 3.0. (Journ. Royal As. Soc, vol. xii. pp. 243-261; 
vol. xvi, p. 857.) Profesor Miller, in his “ Ancient Sanskrit Literatare,”’ p. 620, 
speaks incidentally, but without any hesitation, of the inscriptions as being those of 
Afots, and as dating from the third century 2.0, Bee also the other authorities 
cited in the text s little further on. 

121 lee also Prinsep’s Indian Antiouities, by E. Thomas, i, 233, ii. 14, 
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Bociety for 1849 (vol. xii, part i, pp. 158-251): and » portion of 
them were a third time examined by M. Burnouf in the Appendix 
to his translation of the Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 652-781." Prof. 
‘Wilson has concluded his notice of the subject in a further paper on 
the Bhabra inscription, in the Journ. Royal As. Soc., vol. xvi., part 
ii, pp. 357-367. The importance of these inscriptions, as throwing 
light on the languages of India in the third century Bc., is also 
expressly recognized by Prof, Lassen (Ind. Alterthumsk., vol. ii.) 
in passages which will be quoted below; by Weber in his review of 
the Lotus de la Bonne Loi (Ind. Stud., iii. pp. 166-173), in the 
Preface to his Malaviké and Agnimitra, p, xxxii., and in his Indiache 
Literatargeschichte, p. 170; and by Benfey, in his Article Indien, 
in Eroch and Gruber’s Encyclopmaia, pp. 194 and 250. 

To give the reader an idea of the nature of these edicts, as well as 
of the language in which they are composed, I shall quote the eleventh, 
which is short and tolerably clear, according to the Girndr version, to- 
gether with the translation (rendered into English) of M. Burnouf 
(Lotua, App., x. p. 786; Wilson, p. 212): devdnam piyo Pryadast 
raja evan aha ndsti ctarisah danam ydrisam dhamma-dinam dhamma- 
satistavo va dhamma-satoibhago va dhamma-sambandho v4 | tata idam 
bhavati dasa-bhatakamhi samnipati-pati matars pitari sidhu eususd mita- 
sastuta-iatikanam bahmana-samandnah sadhu dana pandnam and- 
rambho addhu eta vatavyam pita va putena va bhatd va mita-rastuta- 
Hatibena va dva paticssiyehs ida sddhu idam katavyam | 00 tatha kuru 
t[ha] loka cha sadradho hott parata cha anantam putiiam bhavati tena 
dhammadanena |- 

“Piyedasi, king beloved by the gods, speaks thus: There is no 
gift equal to the gift of the law, or to the praise of the law, or to 





124 In an obituary notice (probably contributed by Professor Wilson) on M. Bur- 
nouf, in the Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1853, p. xiii. (published 
in past {. vol, xv, of the Society's Journal), the following romorks are mado on this 
dissertation : “Bringing to the inquiry a knowledge of Pali and of Buddhism, the 
superiority of which his predecessors would be the first to acknowledge, aud having 
the advantage of their previous speculations, the value of which M. Burnouf, with 
hhia never-failing candour, recognizes, we may look upon his researches as conclusive, 
and fecl satisfied that they have eliminated from these remains of antiquity all tho 
information they are capable of affording.” Prof. Weber alto in his review of the 
Lotur do ls Bonne Loi {in the Ind. Stud.), speaks in highly laudatory terms of the 
same dissertation. 
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the distribution of the law, or to union in the law. This gift is thus 
exhibited: Good will to slaves and hired servants, and obedience to 
one’s father and mother are good things: liberality to friends, ac- 
quaintances, and relations, Brahmans and Samapas, is a good thing: 
respect for the life of creatures is a good thing; this is what ought 
to be said by a father, by a son, by a brother, by a friend, by an ac- 
quaintance, by a relation, and even by simple neighbours: this is 
good; this is to be done. He who acts thus is honoured in this world; 
and for the world to come an infinite merit resulta from the gift of 
the law.” Si 

From the age to which these inscriptions appear to belong, we might 
expect that their language, as it is not pure Sanskrit, would coincide 
ia a great degree with the Pali, which, as we have'already seen, re- 
presents what we may suppose to have been the spoken language of 
some province of northern India about the same period, And such 
proves on comparison to be to a considerable degree the case. In proof 
of this point I shell first proceed to quote the generat observations 
made by Professors Wilson, Lassen, and others, on the subject of the 
languages in which the inscriptions are composed; and then supply 
@ comparative table, by which some opinion may be formed of the 
degree in which they coincide with, and diverge from, the Pali. 

The following are the remarks made by Professor Wilson (Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii, pp. 286, ff.) on the language 
of the edicts : 

“The language itself ia a kind of Pali, offering, for the greatest 
portion of the words, forms analogous to those which are modelled 
‘by the rules of the Pali grammar still in use. There are, however, 
many differences, some of which arise from a closer adherence to 
Sanskrit, others from possible local peculiarities, indicating a yet un- 
eettlod state of the language. It is observed by Mr. Prineep, when 
epeaking of the Lat inscriptions, ‘The language differs from every 
existing written idiom, and is as it were intermediate between the 
Sanskrit and the Pali’ The nouns and particles in general follow 

120 T might have beep in « position to trest this subject in a more aatia 
manner than I can now hope todo from my own cursory inveetigations, had I been 
‘able to conmlt the Pali Grammar, with appendices on the dialects of Dhauli and 
Girnir, formerly ndvertised for publication, but never published, by Profewor Spiegel, 
(Bee the cover of his Anecdota Palioa, published at Leipzig, in 1845,) 
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the Pali structure; the verbs are more frequently nearer to the 
Sanskrit forms; but in neither, any more than in grammatical Pali, 
is there any great dissimilarity from Sanskrit. It is curious that the 
Kapur di Giri inscription departs less from the* Sanskrit than the 
others, retaining some compound consonants, as pr in priya, instead 
of piya; and having the representatives of the three sibilants of the 
Devanagari alphabet, while the others, as in Pali, have but but one 
aibilant: “° on the other hand, the Kapur di Giri inscription omits the 
‘vowels to a much greater extent, and rarely distinguishes between the 
Jong and short vowels, peculiarities perhaps not unconnected with 
the Semitic character of its alphabet. 

“The exact determination of the differences end agreements of the 
inscriptions with the Pali on the one hand, and Sanskrit on the other, 
would require a laborious analysis of the whole, and would be scarcely 
worth the pains, as the differences from either would, no doubt, prove 
to be comparatively few and unimportant, and we may be content to 
consider the Ianguage as Pali, not yet perfected in its grammatical 
structure, and deviating in no important respect from Sanakrit. 

“Pali is the language of the writings of the Buddhista of Ava, 
Biam and Ceylon; therefore it is concluded it was the language of 
the Buddhists of Upper Indis, when the inscriptions were engraved, 
and consequently they are of Buddhist origin, This, however, admits 
of question; for although the Buddhist authorities assert that Sakya 
Sinha and his successors taught in Pali, and thet a Pali grammar was 
compiled in his day; yet, on the other hand, they affirm, that the 
doctrines of Buddha were long taught orally only, and were not 
committed to writing till four centuries after his death, or until 3.c. 
158, a date, no doubt, subsequent to that of the inscriptions." . , 

‘It is by no means established, therefore, that Pali was the sacred 
language of the Buddhists et the period of the inscriptions, and its 





30 Weber also remarks (Ind. Stud. iii, 180) 
maintained in the popular dialect of the north-wost in comparison with the east, 
ia shown by the inscription of Kapur di in which, sooording to Wilson's 
remark (The Rook Inscriptions of Kapur di Giri, etc.), not only the three sibilanta of 
the Sanskrit, but also @ number of cowpound consonenta, containing an ¢ (such as 
priya, tatra, prati, yatra, putra, esvatra, krams, dudrdsha, dramas, bramays, bhraty), 
‘and some othera, such aa st, str, have been preservod.” 

481 Sea, however, the remarks in the preceding section, p. 57, 


«The greater purity of pronunciation 
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-use constitutes no conclusive proof of their Buddhist origin.™ It 
seems more likely that it was adopted as being the spoken language 
of that part of India where Piyadasi resided, and was selected for his 
edicts that they might be intelligible to the people.” .. . . 

“Woe may, therefore, recognize it as an actually existing form of 
speech in some part of India, and might admit the testimony of its 
origin given by the Buddhists themselves, by whom it is always 
identified with the language of Magadhe or Behar, the scene of Sikya 
Sinha’s first teaching; but that there are several differences between 
it and the Magadhi, as laid down in Prakrit grammars, and as it 
occurs in Jain writings. It is, as Messrs. Burnouf and Lassen remark, 
atill nearer to Sanskrit, and may have prevailed more to the north 
than Behar, or in the upper part of the Dosb, and in the Punjab, 
being more analogous to the Saurasent dialect, the language of Mathura 
and Dehli, although not differing from the dialect of Behar to such 
an extent as not to be intelligible to those to whom Sikya end his 
successors addressed themselves. Tho language of the inscriptions, 
then, although necessarily that of their date, and probably that in 
which the first propagators of Buddhism expounded their doctrines, 
seems to have been rather the spoken language of the people in Upper 
India, than a form of speech peculiar to a class of religionists, or a 
sacred language, and its use in the edicts of Piyedasi, although not 
incompatible with their Buddhist origin, cannot be accepted aa a con- 
elusive proof that they originated from any poculiar form of religious 
belief.” 

Some observations of Prof. Lassen regarding these dialects, and 
their relative antiquity as compared with the Pali, have been already 
quoted in the last section (p. 69). He remarks in another place (Ind. 
Alt, iL, 221, 292): “These inscriptions are of the greatest value for 
the history of the Indian languages, because they exhibit to us in an 
authentic shape the most ancient forms assumed by the popular dialects, 
and furnish us with a secure basis for the comparative grammar of the 
great Sanskritio family of languages, which became so variously de- 
veloped.” 

1% Professor Wilson has since, however, from an examination of the Bhabra 
inscription, artived at tho conviction, that there is in it “enough sufliciently indis- 

to establish the fact that Priyadarsi, whoover be may have been, waa @ 
follower of Buddha.”"—(Journ. R. A. 8,, vol, xv., p. 367.) - 
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“Tn these inscriptions we possess specimens of three vernacnlar 
dialects, one from the border country to the north-west, a second from 
western, and a third from eastern Hindustan. The inscriptions on 
the pillars of Dehli, Allahabad, ete., differ only in particular forme 
from the Dhauli (Cuttak) inscription, while they possess in the main 
the same character, and may be clessed with the Magadhi of the 
grammerians. As this dialect is used even on the Dehli column, 
which is situated beyond the bounds of Magadha, Adoka appears to 
have had a partiality for the vernsenlar language of hia principal 
province; and from the predominating employment of this particular 
derivative of the Sanskrit, we may perhaps explain the fact that, 
among the Cingalese, who received the Buddhist religion from that 
country, their sacred language should have obtained this appellation.’” 

At p. 486, again, Lassen says: ‘It is only the rock inscriptions 
which can be admitted as authentic evidence of tho local dialects, 
while the columnar inscriptions everywhere exhibit the same dialect, 
which consequently cannot have been spoken in every quarter where 
such pillars have been discovered. This remark is especially true 
of the Dehli column, ‘When we consider that, between Cabul, 
Guzerat, and Magadha (which latter province was the native country 
of the dialect employed in the pillar inscriptions), a wide region inter- 
venes, inhabited by different branches of the Sanskrit-speaking race, we 
are driven to the conclusion that many other dialects must have been 
current there, of which we find no specimens in any of the inscriptions.” 

‘The following list of words, from the Dehli and Allahabad columns, 
and the Bhabra stone, borrowed from M. Burnonf’s Lotus de la Bonne Loi 
(App. x., pp: 665, 724, and 741), will show the correctness of Lassen’s 
remark, that the dialect of the pillar inscriptions resembles the Magadhi 
of Dhauli, as exhibited in the comparstive list which I shall imme- 
diately sdduce. Thus on these columns we have dhamme, dine, sachs, 
anugahe, kate, piye, kayane and pape, for dhammo, danam, sacham, 
anugaho, kato, piyo, kaydnam and papom ; 1aja, valiohalesu, vikalatam, 
chila, Aliya, pulisa and abhihale, for raja, earichareeu, oiharatam, ohira, 
Ariya, purisa and abhihdro; Budhast, dhammast and sanghasi, for 
Budhamhi, dhammamhs and sanghamhs. . 

The list of words, which I shall immediately adduce, borrowed from 
the article of Prof. H. H. Wilson above alluded to, in Vol. XIT. of the 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, and from the Appendix, No. X., 
to M. Burnouf’s Lotus de la Bonne Loi, when compared with the Pali 
equivalents which have been added, will suffice to show the points in 
which the languages of the inscriptions agree with the last-named 
dialect, as well as the respects in which they differ from one another. 
I must, however, frankly state that I do not pretend to have made 
these inscriptions, or the character in which they are written, the 
object of particular study; and I therefore take it for granted that 
the words have been correctly deciphered by the eminent scholars 
from whom I quote. . 

In comparing the dialect of the inscriptions with other kindred forms 
of language, presumed to be of about equal antiquity with them, which 
have oome down to us in books, we should recollect that the latter 
may have been retouched from time to time, to render them more in- 
telligible to the readers by whom they were studiod in successive 
generations, whereas the inscriptions have descended to us unaltered, 
except by the defacing action which ages have exercised on the rocks 
on which they are engraved. On this subject I quote the following 
judicious observations of Mr. Turnour, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Soviety of Bengal, for December, 1837, p. 1049:— 

‘When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded upwards 
of two thousand years ago, and that the several columns on which they 
are engraven have been exposed to atmospheric influences for the whole 
of that period, apparently wholly neglected; when we consider, also, 
that almost all the inflections of the language in which these insorip- 
tions are composed, occur in the ultimate and penultimate syllables, 
and that these inflections are chiefly formed by miaute vowel symbols, 
or @ small anuswdra dot; and when wo further find that the Paly 
orthography of that period, as shown by these inscriptions, was very 
imperfectly defined—using single for double, and promiscuously, aspi- 
rated and unsspireted, consonants; and also without discrimination as 
to the cless each belonged, the four descriptions of »,—-the surprise 
which every reasonable investigator of this subject must feel will be 
occasioned rather by the extent of the agreement than of the disagrea- 
ment between our respective readings of these ancient records.” 

The following is the comparative list (the Pali column of which owes 
‘ita completeness to Mr. Childers) which I proposed to addues:— 
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Sxer. VIL.—The Dialect of the Buddhist Gathas, and its relation to the 
Pali: Summary of the results of this and the preceding Section. 

I now come to the last of the varicties of corrupted Sanskrit to 
which I referred in p. 10, viz., the language which we find in the 
Gathis, or metrical portions occurring in such works as tho Lalita 
‘Vistara, descriptive of the life and discourses of Gotama Buddha, An 

+ aocount of the peculiarities of this dialect, as it is convenient to call it, 
has been given by Babu Rajendralal Mitra, in No. 6 of the Journal 
As, Boc., Bengal, 1854. Of the Lalita Vistara, from which the speci- 
mens given by this writer, and those which will be adduced by myself, 
are drawn, Professor Miiller remarks, that though “on account of its 
style and language,” it “had been referred by Oriental scholars to a 
touch more modern period of Indian literature,” it ‘can now safely 
be ascribed to an ante-Christian era, if, as we are told by Chinese 
scholars, it was translated from Sanskrit into Chinese, as one of the 
canonical books of Buddhism, as early as the year 76 a.p.”™ 

I proceed to give the substance of Babu Rajendralal’s dissertation in 
his own words, omitting only those portions which appear to be of tho 
least importance; making occasional abridgments; and adding, in some 
places, to the number of the specimens he has given of the Gatha forma. 

“Of the dialects which have proceeded from the Sanskrit, the Pali 
and the Magadhi have hitherto been supposed to bear the closest 
resemblance to their parent, but the discovery of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature of Nepal has brought to our knowledge a now dialect, 
Dearing a still closer affinity to the classic language of the Bast than 
either of the former. Nepalese chroniclers have named it Gatha 
(balled),™ probably, from its having been principally used by the 
‘calds and bards“** of medimval India. For nearly a similar reason the 

485 Buddhist Pilgrims, in Chips, ”” (1st ed.} vol. i., p. 2 

388 [Tho antiquity of certain compositions, called Gathds, is proved by the fact 
that the expression munigaeha, the gathis or verses of the Muni, or Munis, occurs in 
the ancient inseription of Piyadesi at Bhabra, Burnouf, App. x. to Lotus, pp. 724, 
725, 729; Wilson, Jour. R. A. 8., vol, xvi, pp. 369, $63, 867, Babu Rajendrelal 
leo refers to the Mabiwanso, p. 252, where gatas are mentioned.—J.M.] 

Me On this Prof. Benfey romarks, Gott, Gel. Anz. for 1861, p, 184: “On the 
other hand, Babu Rajendralil’s views on the origin of those Gathés have very much 
to recommend them: they require only a slight modification, the substitution of 
inspired believers,—such as most of the older Buddhists Hs ere, —apeang from the 
lower classes of the people,—in the place of professional bards 
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Balenese style the language of their poets, the Haws or postical, and 
the language of the Vedas is called Chhandas (metrical), whence, by & 
well-known euphonio law, we have the Zend of the old Persians, 

“M, Burnoof, the only European scholar who has ‘noticed the 
existence of this dialect, describes it to be ‘a barbarous Sanskrit, in 
whioh the forms of all ages, Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakyit, appear to be 
confounded.’ It differs from the Sanskrit more in its neglect of the 
grammatical rules of the latter than fron any inherent peculiarity 
of its own. The niceties of the Sanskrit forms of declension and 
conjugation find but a very indifferent attention from the Gathi 
versifier; he uses or rejects the usual case-affixes according to the 
exigencies of his metre with as much veneretion for the rules of 
Papini as the West Indian Negro has for those of Lindley Murray; 
indeed, the best illustration that can be given of the relation which 
exists between the Sanskrit, the Gathd, and the Pali, would be 
extracts from the literature of the Negroes. 

“The Gathé exists only in a versified form, and is to be met with 
in that class of Buddhist writings called the Mahkavaipulya or the 
‘highly developed’ sitras. It occurs generally at the end and often 
in the middle, but never at the commencement of @ chapter, and 
contains @ poetical abstract of the subject described in the prose 
portion of the works. The latter is written in pure Sanskrit, and 
comprises a highly amplified version of the subject-matter, and often 
adverts to circumstances unnoticed in the former. 

“The @atha is written in a variety of metres, from the facile octo- 
syllabic anusktup, to the most complicated sardalavckridita, Its 
peculiarities are those of language in a state of transition; it pro- 
feaves to be Sanskrit, and yet does not conform to its rules, In it we 
find the old forms of the Sanskrit grammar gradually losing their ex- 
pressive power, and prepositions and periphrastic expressions supplying 
their places, and time-hallowed verbs and conjugations juxtaposed to 
vulgar slangs and uncouth provincialisms. At one place, orthography 
is sacrificed for the sake of prosody and a word of a single short 
syllable is inflated into one of three syllables, while at another the 
latter yields to the former and a molossus supplies the place of a 
pyrthic or a tribrach. A spirit of economy pervades the whole, and 
eyliables and words are retrenched and modified with an unsparing 

30 E/Histoire du Buddhimns, p. 104, 
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hand. In the Lalita Vistara instances of these peculiarities occur in 
great profusion, and they may be generally referred to (A) exigencies 
of metre, (B) provincialisms, and (C) errors of syntax and prosody. 

“‘ A—Of the changes which may be attributed to the exigencies 
of metre, prolongation, contraction and elision of vowels, clision of 
consonants, and the segregation of compound consonants and long 
vowels into their simple elements, appear to bo the most frequent. 
‘We shall quote a few instances: 

Ist. “Of the prolongation of vowels the following may be taken 
8 examples.* 

“(NG cha for na cha; 80 cha for sa cha; prayato for prayatah; 
rodamans for rudamana. 

2nd. “Of contractions of vowels, instances occur almost in every 
@loke, They are generally effected by the use of short for long 
vowels, and the substitution of i and u for e, ai, 0, and au: for 
example, ydmi for ydme; dharenti for dhdrayants; drumavara for 
drumavarah; maya for maya; ghanta for ghantd; pwam stam for 
pijam tam ; yatha for yathd ; tatha for tatha ; sada for sada. 

8rd. “Elisions of vowels and consonants are also very frequent; 
they are effected principally with a view to economy and euphony. 
Final see are invariably elided. Take for instance: nabhe for nabhast ; 
apsorah for apsarasah ;° sadarchiskandhi for sadarchiehi skandhe; ima 
drishta castham for ima drishtva avastham ; niéchart for nigchachara ; 
pranidhenti for pranidhyayants; mana for manarah ; ena for stena. 

4th. “Of the division of long vowels and compound consonants 
into their short and simple elements, the following are instances of 
constant occurrence : 

“ Rattiye for ratryah, or ratrydm; turiyebhé for turysbhyah; gilano 

134 Quoted from the edition of the Lalita Vistara, in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

[ Other instances of the same abbreviation (common also in the Pali and 
Prikyits) are enti for GyGnti; upenti for upayanti ; janenté for janayanti ; janchi 
forjanaya ; mochehi for mochaya ; bodhehi for bedhaya ; pitrehi for piirays ; daréonti 
for daréayants, snd numerous others.—J.M.] 

40 On this Profewor Bonfey remarks in the Gott. Gel. Anz. for January, 1861, 
p- 134: “Such forms, as, for instance, apsara for apsaras, appear already in abun- 
anca in the Vedas, and aise, not from the exigencies of the metre, but from the fact 
of terminations in az passing into terminations in a.” He then goos on to refer to 
‘the great importance of this Gatha language; and expresses the hope of being able 
to exhibit this in a grammer ipl aaa ar aaa mass A 
prepared, but which has not yet been published. : 
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for glano; istri for strt ; turiya for itryya; akilantaka for aklantake: 
Asleia for klesa ; hirs for hei; Siri for srt; driyd for briyd ; Hiriye for 
briye ; deviye for devyah; pijaraham for pijarham; padumant for 
padinini ; danacharty& for danacharya ; supina for svapnam,™ 

“hia tendency to segregation of aspirated consonants forma a 
principsl characteristic of mediwval and modern Indian phonology. 
‘The Pali and the Prakrit owe their origin entirely to this cause. The 
Hindi and the Marhatti indulge in it to a large extent, and the 
Bengali is not exempt from its influence. 

“B.—The provincialisms of the Gatha include neglect of gender, 
number, and case, abbreviations and omissions of declensions, corruption 
of pronouns, and new forms of conjugation. 

(1.) “Of the neglect of gender, number, and case, the following 
may be taken as examples: visuddhantrmalam for visuddhanirmalan 
(singular for plural); buddhakshetram for buddhakshetrané (singular for 
plural); dsanina for deanat (instrumental for ablative); dodhieunata 
far bodhiewoafat (objective for ablative); arddhe hasta for urddhau 
hastau (plural for dual) ; keohid ekapade for kechid ekapddena (locative 
for instrumental) ; ¢rilokam for érilokt (neuter for feminine); kérapamn 
for karandni {singular feminine for plural neuter); nakshatrah for 
nakshatrans (masouline for neuter); prithu for prithavah; tme karma 
for tmant harman. 4 

(2) “Under the head of abbreviations and omissions of declension, 
the most remarkable peculiarity appears to be the use of » in the room 
of ali flectional affixes,” as ratanu for ratnam; ahu for aham. Tis 
also merely put for the inherent a, aa in two of the following caves: 
Ishayueatskpitu for kahayasafskrita; nishkrantu for nishkranta; pari 
varitu for parivdritah. Tho next are instances in which the case ter- 
minations are omitted: lawktka for laukikah; ohttrakarma for chitra- 
karmanah; and such instances are of continual occurrence, 

(8.) “The following are the corruptions of pronouns that are fre- 
quently met with in the Lalita Vistara. They apparently lead the 
‘way to the formation of pronouns in the modern vernaculars :— 


[" Other cases are piyzhs for vyitha; ratana for rotna; sakiyandm for 
Sikydnim ; ndriyé for niryth ; vajirikiya for sajrakiya; éekkitaem for dektam ; 
tubule for tule; nyasiys for wyasya; Ebhyjiya for Sbhujys; akampiyo for 
akampyok, cte.—J.M.} 
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“ Mahya for mama ond mattah; tubhya for tray (cic) team, end 
tava ; ayu for eshah ; te for ta ; kahit for kutra and kena. 

(4.) “The new forms of conjugation observable in the Gatha are 
attributable exclusively to corrupt pronunciation ; they follow no fixed 
role, and are the result of that natural tendency to abbreviation which 
in the English originates “wont” from “will not,” and ‘sbant’? 
from ‘shall not.” The following are a few examples: 

“ Dadami and demi for dadami ; bhosi for bhavasi ; bhoti for bhavaté = 
bhonti for bhavantt; ramishyasi for ratayase; druhi for drohat ; arant 
or rani for arat; utthi for uttishtha; dada for dadasva; sunohi and 
buna for grinu; munchamt for amuncha; bheshys for bhavishyams-v-m-t1- 
tah-anti-si-thah-tha;” partkatha for partkathaya ; nyast for nidadhuh ; 
danuvantt for épinvanti ; Supited, Srunited, susitya and srutya for éruted ; 
Sunishyati for Sroshyatt ; Sanya for éravyan; oruhited for avaruhya; 
glapayisu for glapayamasuh ; jahitea for hited ; buddhitea for buddlog. 

“It may be remarked that the corruptions above quoted are, in 
many instances, the precursors of forms adopted in other affiliated 
dialects. In Sanskrit the third person singular of the verb to bs is 
Bhavati, which in the Gatha changes to dhoti by the conversion of the v 
into o and the elision of the a before and after it (Shonti in the plural, 
and Shosi in the second person singular), and thence we have hott, hast, 
and honti in the Magadhi. S'united for Sruted is the first step to the 
formation of sunid in Bengali, while susoht passes into suno with 
nothing but the elision of an inflection. 

“C.—In the collocation of words and phrases the Gatha strictly 
follows the rules of Sanskrit syntax, but in the formation of compound 
terms it admits of many licences highly offensive to the canons of 
Papini and Vopadeva. They seem, however, to be the consequence of 
haste and inattention, and are not referrible to any dialectic peculierity.”? 

There are, however, some other forms discoverable in the Gatha 

M9 [I have noted aleo mi for mahyam and maya; ti for teaya (Lv. pp. 266, 358, 
380, 299) ; tad for tarya (p. 126) ; anabhih for ebhih (p. 304).——J.M.] 

449 {I find the following additional irregular forms of the verb Ohi, “to be,” vis., 
Shasiti for bAavati, abhiishi for abhit, obhitah7h for adhith (P), adabhiwven for 
abliwean, bhavt for bhavishyasi and bhavini, bhaviya and bhaveyd (resembling & 
Pali form af the same tense) for bkcret, bhoAi for bicoa, dhaviyd and Bhaviah for 
dAixed, anubhaviye for anubhiya, prabhaei and prabhama for prabhavami and 
Prabhacimah. Tho forms asmas for mah, and 2st for asti, or ast, aleo occur—J.M.} 
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dialect, which have been either passed over, or but briefly noticed 
by Babu Rajendralal, and which yet present some points of remarkable 
interest. Thus the plural instrumental in ebhif, which is go general 
in the Vedas, is in constant use in the Gathis also, as in the instances 
bakiyebhih, sattobhih, gunebhih, sinhdsonebhih, darakebhip, chetakebhih, 
employed instead of the form, sakyai}, satteath, ete., which is alone 
current in modern Sanskrit. It is from this older form in edith that 
the Pali form of the same case in edhi, or shi, is derived, as in the 
word buddhebhi, or buddhehi (Clough, Pali Gram, p. 19). Again, 
wo find in the Githis various other cases besides those above 
noticed in which the case-terminations of the declension in @ are 
substituted, in the case of words ending in consonants, for those proper 
to the latter form of declension. Thus, for jagatah and jagati (the 
gen. and loc. of jagat), we have jagasya and jage; for namné (instr. 
of ndman), we have ndmena; for mahdimdnam we have mahdtmam; for 
ananiayasasam we have anantayasam; for karmenak (gen. of karman) 
we have karmasya; and for duAitaram, accusative of the word duhstri 
(ending in ri), we have duhifam, the eccusative of feminine nouns 
ending in a. This change is one to which the Pali inclines (as in” 
the form Brahmasea, as one of the genitives of Brahman), and to 
which a still more decided tendency is observable in the Prakyit. 
(See Cowell’s Prakrit Gram. Introd., p. xxiii., xxiv.) On the other 
hand, we find also in the Gathis instances of the quite different 
change of ¢ into ¢ in the locative, as loki, gehs, udart, for the proper 
form Joke, gehe, udare. The particle aps (also) is contracted to pi, a8 
in Prakyit; thus we have ahampt for akam api, tubhyampi, for tubh- 
yam api, cayamps for vayam apt, napt for napi, tathdpi for tathapt, 
punopt for punar api: 80 also sti is contracted to #1, as in ahanti for 
cham iti. Again, we have the peculiar forms jthmi, sihma, and jaha 
for yatha ; yathariva for yathaiva™ (preciacly as in Pali, Clough's 
Gram., p. 11); sifé for smpité; pathe for patheshu, and ishtikan for 
yashtidharakan (macebearers). 

Many of the changes in the Gathé verbs are in part the same which 
we find in Pali, Thus, for the correct Sanskrit forms chodayantt, 
tanpoytshyanti, nivartteyaté and dharayant!, we have chodents, tarpesh 


M4 Seo the further instances of interpolation of letters already adduced above, 
p 70, and note, 
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yati, nivartteti and dharentt, which, in Péli, would be ohodenti, tap- 
petsati, nivatteti, and dharentt. Again, for avalainbate we have olambate, 
which would take the same form in Pali, The modifications avachi 
for avochat, munchi for amunchat, gackchhi for agachehhat, dhyays for 
adhyayat, correspond in some measure to such Pali forms ae akdsi for 
akarshtt, ahasi for akarehit, addsi for adat, ahosi for abhiit, atthass 
for asthat, abadhi for abadhit, etc.: and snapinswh for snapaydmasuh or 
astsnapan, is nearly the same as the Pali form apachinsw, tho third person 
plural of the third preterite. The Gatha forms darSishyast for drakeh- 
yosi, sunishyati for sroshyati, Rshipishyats for Kshepeyati, and aprié- 
tshyati for sparkshyati or sprakshyati, are analogous to the Pali forma 
vedissdms for vetsyami, bhunjiseame for bhokshyams, and de das for 
delshyémi. The Gatha past indeclinablo particles also, such as bhavitud, 
ramited, hanitea, labhited, stucited, manited, vijihitea, Sunita, sprisited 
for bhated, manted, hated, labdhva, tuted, matca, vi--hitea, srutcd, and 
aprishjed, are formed on the same principle as the similar Pali ones, 
pavisited, janited, dhunjited, for pra + vesh{rd, jialva, and Bhuktod. 
Of the forms Laritya and kariyana for kyited, the latter coincides 
in its termination with such Pali forms as suirdna and diardna for 
brutva and dpishjea. Again, we have the forms kampayantd, vdra- 
yanto, vinishkramanto, riryavanto (part. nom. sing.), for kampayan, otc., 
which coincides with the Pali and Prakyit. The eame may be said 
of pekshasi for prekshase; tava for tavat; amarahi, kurvahi, bhanaki, 
eqsaht, for smara, kuru, bhana and vasa respectively ; deviys and devtye 
for devyah; tapaamt for tapasi; talaemin for tale; arhantebhib for 
arkadbhih; prabhayd for prabhdyd, edchayd for eacha. For tyaktoa 1 
find the word chhoraystea, which does not seem to be.much used in 
Sanskrit, though Wilson, in his Dictionary, gives chhorapa in tho sone 
of “leaving.” I quote the following additional anomalous forms, 
vis., pithita for pishta, pithitans for prathitani, otsnapt for eyasndpa- 
yan, snapit for sndpayitva, kehipinew for kehipantt, bhaviya for bhavel, 
pratishthihitea for pratishthaya, datii for dadaté, dets for dadati, daamé 
for ddsyami, diyatu for diyatim, dartht for dadatah, daditu for datum, 
dott, dadia and dadiya for dattva; kurumé for karomt, karonti for kur- 
vanti, or karishyanti; karoma for karishyamak; kareya for kuryuh; 
loritye, kariye, and kariya for krited ; prakarohi for prakuru; grihitya, 
grahtya for grikttea ; bhinanmi for bhinadmi; vadems for caddms ; vyue- 
‘FoR. o 
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thaya for oyutthaya ; aththiys for sthited ; utthihited for utthaya; are 
Miya for druhya, pardhantya for pardhatya; utthihet for uttishthet 5 
eharott for charati; minited for matva ; Sakkitam and Saktitam for 
faktam; wehchhrepaya for utkehepaya; miyati for mriyate; pirina for 
pirva; vidu for vidvan; vidubhif for videadbhih; labhase for labhaya; 
samakyitattah for saikekritat, or samakritatah; janamt for sandme; bhast 
for bhashale; vinenti for vineshyati; janeshi or janaisht, for sanayishyati; 
adpisuk for adrakshuk; pasyeta for drigyate; adhyeshfu for adhystum; 
chintaya for chintayttea ; vademé for vadams; candima for vandamahe; 
atikrametum for atikramitum. (In all these cases, I should observe, the 
Sanskrit equivalents are given according to the notes in the printed 
edition of the Lalita Vistera.) Nouns and participles are frequently 
lengthened by the addition of the syllable 4a, as rodantako, gackhama- 
naks, bhashamanikah, dadantikah, roditavyakah, dgatikah, dasinikah 
for rudan (or rather rodanto), gachhamdns, bhdshamanah, dadatyah, 
roditavyah, agatah, dasikah.- This insertion of ka is also to be noticed 
in the following verses of the Vajasancyi sanhiti, xxiii. 29, f; where 
yaka and asakau, yakah and asakan, stand for yd, yah, and asau, 

Very peculiar is the use of the @ privative in ajanchi for ma janaya, 
do not cause.” 

‘The use of abbreviated, or otherwise irregular, forms, such as Zabht for 
Japayase, or labdhah, gachchi for agackhat, chali for chalita, munch for 
amunchat, avachi for avochat, nivebayi for niveSitah, chhadayi for chhada- 
yati, parichari for paryacharah and paricharini, varichari for varacha- 
ranam, tyajt for tyakta, tyaktea, and tyaktavan, smari for smritam and 
smaranam, varehi for varshitea, vraji for avrajat, sparki for sprashtum, 
wtthi for uttishtha and utthdya, is extremely common, and, as will be 
seen from the equivalents following each word, these forma are very 
variously interpreted by the commentator, and supposed to stand for 
verbs in the present, past, and future tense, and in the imperative mood, 
and for participles active and passive, as well as for nouns. The penul- 
timate syllable of verbs is very often lengthened, as in the Vedic lop 
form, as in mochayati, dharshayati, sahati, labhats, dyitasi, orajasi, for 
mochaydti, etc., for which the commentator generally enbstitutes the 
present tense, but sometimes the past, and sometimes the future. This 
Por 3s ofan: Hasna with Se engemen fa. eer sbtey voutere by Cha com- 
mentator potyats or adrakshit. 
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I proceed with the quotations from Babu Bajendrelal’s Essay. 

“Of the origin of the Gatha nothing appears to be known for cer- 
tain. M. Burnonf is inclined to attribute it to ignorance; he says:-— 
‘This fact (the difference of language of the different parts of the 
Veipulya Sitras) indicates in the clearest manner that there was 
another digest (of the Buddhist literature prepared, besides those of 
the threo convocations), and it agrees with the development of the 
Poetical pieces in which these impurities occur, in showing that thoso 
pieces do not proceed from the same hand to which the simple Siitras 
owe their origin. There is nothing in the books characterized by this 
difference of language, which throws the smallest light on its origin. 
Are we to look on this as the use of a populir style which may have 
developed itself subsequent to the preaching of Sikys, and which 
would thus be intermediate between the regular Sanskrit and the 
Pali,—a dialect entirely derived from, and manifestly posterior to the 
Sanskrit? or should we rather regard it as the crude composition of 
writers-to whom the Sanskrit was no longer familiar, and who en- 
deavoured to write in the learned language, which they ill understood, 
with the freedom which is imparted by tho habitual use of a popular 
but imperfectly determined dialect? It will be for history to decide 
which of these two solutions is correct; to my mind the second ap- 
pears to be the more probable one, but direct evidence being wanting, 
wo are reduced to the ind tions furnished by the very few facts as 
yet known, Now, these facts are not all to be found in tho Nepalose 
collection; it is indispensably necessary, in order to understand the 
question in all its bearings, to consult for an instant the Singalese 
collection and the traditions of the Buddbists of the South, What 
we thence learn is, that the sacred texts are there written in Pali; 
thet ia to say, in s dialect derived immediately from tho learned idigm 
of the Brahmans, and which differs very little from the dialect which 
is found on the most ancient Buddhist monuments in India. Is it 
in this dialect that the poetical portions of the great Sitras are 
composed? By no means; the style of these portions is an inde- 
seribable melange, in which incorrect Sanskrit bristles with forms of 
which some sre entirely Pali, and others popular in’ the most general 
wense of the term. There is no geographical name to bestow upon 
as language of this kind; but it is at the same time intelligible how 
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such a jargon may have been produced in places where the Sanskrit 
‘waa not studied systematically, and in the midst of populations which 
had never spoken it, or had known only the dialects derived more or 
less remotely from the primitive source. I incline then to the belief 
that this part of the great Sitras must have been written out of India, 
or, to express myself more precisely, in countries situated on the 
western side of the Indus, or in Cashmir, for example; countries 
where the learned language of Brahmanism and Buddhism would be 
cultivated with less suocess than in Central India. It appeara to me 
almost impossible that the jargon of these poems could have beon 
produced in an epoch when Buddhism flourished in Hindusthan, 
Then, in fact, the priests had no other choice but between these two 
idioms; either the Sanskrit, i.e. the language which prevails in the 
compositions collected at Nepal, or the Pali, that is, the dialect which 
ia found on the ancient Buddhist inscriptions of India, and which 
has been adopted by the Buddhists of Ceylon.’ “* 

“This opinion,” continues Babu Rajendralal, “we venture to think, 
is founded on a mistaken ostimate of Sanskrit style. The poetry 
of the Githi has much artistic elegance which at once indicates 
that it is not the composition of men who were ignorant of the first 
principles of grammar, Its authors display a great deal of learning, 
and discuas the subtlest questions of logic and metaphysics with much 
tact and ability; and it is diffloult to conceive that men who were 
perfectly fomiliar with the most intricate forms of Sanskrit logic, who 
have expressed the most abstruse metaphysical idcas in precise and 
often in beautiful language, who composed with ease and elegance in 
Arya, Tofaka, and other difficult measures, were unacquainted with the 
rudiments of the language in which they wrote, and even unable to 
conjugate the verb éo de, in all its forms, This difficulty is greatly 

M0 L/Histoire du Buddhisme Indien, p. 105. [T have introduced a very few verbal 
alterations into this translation from Burnonf. Lassen, Ind. Alt,, ii. p. 9, coneura in 
these views of Burnouf:—“The MehEyina SOtras (of the Buddhists) are composed 
in a prose made vp of a mixture of irregular Sanskrit, of Pali, and of forms borrowed 
from the valgar dialects ; and the narrative is repeated in verse. Such 2 medloy of 
forms could only, anit appear, have arisen in @ country where the learned language 

‘aq no longer maintained in its purity; end, consoquently, the writings in question 


yer posed in the countries bordering on the Indus, and most likely in 
toed an important pact in the later history of Buddhism.” (Sea 
ten pp. 2, 


and p. 1188 of the same volume.)—J.M.] 
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enhanced, when we bear in mind that the prose portion of the 
Vaipulya Siitras is written in perfectly pure Sanskrit, and has no trace 
whatever of the provincialisms and popular forms so abundant in the 
poetry, If these Siitras be the productions of men beyond the Indus 
imperfectly acquainted with the Sanskrit, how happens one portion 
of them to be eo perfect in every respect, while the other is so impure? 
‘What could have been the object of writing the same subject twice 
over in the same work, once in pyre prose and then in incorrect 
poetry? 

“Tt might be supposed—what is most likely the case—that the 
prose and the poetry are the productions of two different ages; but the 
question would then arise, how came they to be associated together? 
‘What could have induced the authors of the prose portions to insert in 
their works the incorrect productions of Trans-Indus origin? Nothing 
but a sense of the truthfulness and authenticity of those narratives 
could have led to their adoption. But how is it likely to be supposed 
that the most authentic account of Sakye, within three hundred years 
after his death, was to be had only in countries hundreds of miles away 
from the place of his birth, and the field of his preachings? The great 
Siitras are supposed to have been compiled about the time of the third 
convocation ($09 3.c.), when it is not at all likely that the sages of 
central India would have gone to Cashmere in search of data, which 
could be best gathered st their own threshold. 

“The more reasonable conjecture appears to be that the Gatha ia 
the production of bards, who were contemporaries or immediate suo- 
cessors of Sakya, who recounted to the devout congregations of the 
prophet of Magadha the eayings and doings of their great teacher, in 
popular and easy flowing verses, which in course of time came to be 
regarded aa the most authentic source of all information connected with 
the founder of Buddhism. The high estimation in which the bullads 
and improvisations of bards are held in India and partioularly in the 
Buddhist writings, favours this supposition; and the circumatance 
that the poetical portions are generally introduced in corroboration of 
the narrative of the prose, with the words: Zatredam uchyate, ‘Thereof 
this may be said,’ affords a strong presumptive evidence.” 

In a review of Burnouf’s ‘Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” Professor Weber 
{in the Indische Studien, iii. pp. 189, 140) remarks as follows on the 
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views expressed by Bornouf in the preceding passage in regard to the 
language of the Gathas :— 

“The last reason (viz. that Sanskrit wes cultivated with less suo- 
cess in Kashmir then in Central India) is an incorrect one; since, on 
the contrary, it is precisely in the north-west of India that the proper 

-seat of Indian grammatical learning appears to have existed, As 
regards the fact itself, Burnonf may be right, and the jargon of those 
poctical portions may have actually been at one time the local dialect 
of Kashmir, which would preserve a far more exact resemblance to 
the ancient form of speech, than did the Pali and Prakrit dialects 
which were developed in India proper under the influence of the 
aborigines, who spoke differently. But as Burnouf' urges elaowhere, 
that the more recent a Buddhistio work is, the purer and more 
correct is its language, it appears to me more natural to assume 
that these poetical portions are fragments of older traditions ; because, 
if they were more recent than the rest of the text, there is no 
good ground on which to account for their deviating from them in 
point of language; or if there were a (lifference, one would expect that 
the poetical parts would be more correct than the prose. This is in 
fact the view taken in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1851, p. 288, where the Lalita Vistara is said to have been ‘ compiled 
in Sanskrit about the end of the sixth century from ballads in an 
obsolete patois of that language, composed evidently by bards at a much 
earlier period.’ ” 

Tu regard to the point on which Babu Rajendralal is at issue with 
the views of M. Burnonf, I will not venture to express any opinion. 
The peculiarities of the Githa dialect ere co anomalous that it is very 
difficult to explain them. In any case, it is clear that, if not a spoken 
language, it was at Jeast a written language in a remote age: and it 
therefore exemplifies to us some portion of the process by which the 
Sanskrit was broken down and corrupted into the derivative dialects 
which sprang out of it. 

T subjoin.the concluding passage of Babu Rajendralal’s dissertation, 
in which he states his opinion in regard to the periods at which the 
successive modifications of Sanskrit were spoken in India, 

“The language of the Gatha is believed, by M. Burnouf, to be 
intermediate betweon the Pali and the pure Sanskrit. Now, as the 
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Pali was the vernacular language of India from Cuttack to Kapurdagiri 
within three hundred years after the death of Sikya, it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that the Gatha which preceded it was the 
dialect of the million at the time of Sikya’s advent. If our conjecture 
in this respect be right, it would follow that the Sanskrit passed into 
the Gatha six hundred years before the Christian era; that three 
hundred years subsequently it changed into the Pali; and that thence, 
in two hundred years more, proceeded the Prakrit and its sister dialects 
the Sauraseni, the Dravidi, and the Panchali, which in their turn 
formed the present vernacular dialects of India.” 


T have thus (as I originally proposed in Section I.) passed in review 
the various phases through which the vernacular speech of Northern 
India has gone since it.began to deviate from the forms of ite parent 
Sanskrit, Commencing with tho provincial dialects of our own day, 
the Hindt, Mehratti, Bengali, etc., which diverge the most widely 
from the original tongue, I have attempted to ascend, successively, 
from the more recent to the more ancient medimval vernaculars, and to 
trace backwards their gradual approach in form and structure to the 
language of the Vedas. In Section I. the modern vernaculars are 
considered. In Sections II—IV. the dialects entitled Prikyit are 
described ; and it has there been proved that thoy wero cither them- 
selves tho spoken tongues, or at least closely akin to the spoken tongues, 
of northern India before the modern yernaculars came into existence, 
and shown, by a variety of illustrations, that the former approach much 
more closely to the Sanskrit than the latter. In Section V. an account 
has been given of the Pali; and it has been demonstrated at length 
that it, in its turn, is more’ ancient in its grammatical forms than the 
Prakrits are, and departs less widcly than they do from the Sanekrit, 
In Section VI. I have supplied some description of the language em- 
ployed in the rock inscriptions of Piyadasi; by which it is put beyond 
a doubt thet different dialects resembling the Pali were in vernacular 


SM [AF by the Drivdi is meant the Telugu, or any of its cognate aoguage, i is 
a mistake to clase it with the northern Prakrite —J.M.} 
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use in northern India in the third century v.c. And finally, in Section 
VIL, I have described a form of corrupt Sanekrit occurring in the 
G@athas or narrative poems in which the actions of Buddha were re- 
counted at a period apparently preceding the Christian era. 

It is not necessary that I should be able to point out the exact 
relative antiquity of the Pali, of the language of the inscriptions, and 
of the language of the Gathis. We have seen (p. 59) that the Pali 
has somo grammatical forms which ere older than those of the inacripy 
tions; and vice cersd. It is sufficient to say that all these three 
different dialects exhibit a form of Indian specch which is of greater 
antiquity than the Prakrits of the dramatic poems; and that they 
illustrate to us some of the earliest stages of the process by which the 
original spoken language of India, i.e. the early Sanskrit, was disinto- 
grated and corrupted. . 


Sxor. VIIT.—On the original use of Sanskrit as a vernacular tongue; 
on the manner in which the Prakrite arose out of it, and on the period 
of their formation: views of Professors Weber, Aufrecht, Lassen, and 
Benfey. 

From the above roview of the spoken dialects of India, commencing 
with the modern vernaculars, and going back to the Prakrits and the 
Pali, we discover, as has been repeatedly stated, that the older these 
dialects are, the more closely do they resemble the Sanskrit, in the 
forma of the words themselves, as well as in the modes of their declen- 
sion and conjugetion. Judging by the great differences which we find 
between the modern Indian languages and the oldest forms of the 
vernacular dialects, and by the gradual changes through which the 
latter have at length passed into the former, we can have no diffleulty 
in concluding that the very oldest known forms of the Prikrits also 
bad, in earlier ages, undergone similar mutations, and had at one time 
been different in some respecte from the languages which have been 
handed down to us: and thet the further back these dialects went, 
the fewer and smaller were their deviations from the oldest forms of 
Suuskrit, till they at length merged altogether in that parent language, 
and were, in fact, identical with it, And as there is no doubt that 
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these Prakyit dialects, in the oldest forms in which we can trace them, 
were spoken languages, so we are further entitled to conclude that the 
Sanskrit itself was at one time, i.e., at the period before the Prikyite 
broke off from it, a vernacularly spoken language. 

Before, however, proceeding to the particular proof of this, T shall 
first of all present some generel speculations of Professors Weber, 
Lassen, Benfey, and Aufrecht, on the anterior elements out of which 
the Prikyits (under which term I include all the old vernacular lan- 
guages derived from Sanskrit) were developed, and the process by 
which their formation was effected. 

The following is Professor Weber’s account of the way in which he 
conceives tho Prikrits to have arisen :— 

“I take this opportunity of once more declaring myself decidedly 
against a commonly received error. It has been concluded (as by Spiegel 
against Ruth) from the existence (in inscriptions) of Prakrit dialects 
in the centuries immediately preceding our era, thet the Sanskrit 
language had died out before these dialects were formed; whereas 
we mast, on the contrary, regard the development of both the Sanskrit 
snd the Prakrit dialects from one common source, viz. the Indo-Arian 
speech, as entirely contemporaneous. . . . . For a fuller etatement of 
this view I refer to my ‘ Vajasaneyi Sanhite Specimen,’ ii., 204-6; 
and, in proof of what I have urged there, I adduce here the fact that 
the principal laws of Prakrit speech, viz. assimilation, histue, and a 
fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, are prominent in the Vedas, of 
which the following are examples: kata<krita, R. V., i. 46, 4; 
kdta=kerta (above, p. 80): geha=grtha (above, p. 40); gugguluss 
gungulu, Katyay., 5, 4, 17; vivittyaivivishtyai, Taitt. Arsny., x. 
58 (Drav.); yavateah = yavatyah, Sutap. Br. ii. 2, 3, 4 (yavachah 
Cod. Mill., according to the second hand, and in Sayana); kyikalisa, 
Vrih. Ar. Ma, i. 3, Q2—krikeddéo, Rik, i 29, 7; purodida= 
puroliga (comp. dagru=lacryma); pa¢bhih—padbhih; kshullaka=: 
Isshudraka; bhallaksha=bhadraksha, Chhandogya, 6, 1 (gloss); viki- 
ridasvikiridra (above, p. $1); gabbasti=grabhasti, or garbhesti; 
nighagto—=nigranthu; ghas—gras; bhanj=bhranj (or brenj); bhuj== 
bhruj; bhand=blandus; bhes=bras. In the latter cases an ¢ has 
dropped ont, after it had aspirated the preceding consonants. .... 

Mt Indische Studien, ii. p. 87, note, 5 
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Comparative philology exhibits similar phonetic prakritizings within 
the circle of the Indo-Germanic languages as compared the one with 
the other.” The same writer says in his Vajas. Sanh. Specimen, ii. 
208, ff.:™ ‘J intoline to the opinion of those who deny that the 
Benskrit Bhishé, properly so called, was ever the common spoken 
language of the whole Arian people, and assign it to the learned alone, 
Just aa our modern high-German, arising out of the ancient dialects 
of the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollection of 
varieties; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects, while they 
gradually degenerated, often preserved at the same time fuller and 
more ancient forms; 20 also the Vedic dialects became partly combined 
in one stream, in which their individual existence was lost, and so 
formed the regular Sanskrit Bhashi, and partly flowed on individually 
in their own original (Prikpita) irregular force, and continued to be 
the idioms of different provinces, in the corruption of which they 
participated. The Sanskrit language and the Prakrit dialects had, 
therefore, a common and simultaneous origin: the latter did not 
spring out of the former, but rather, being connected by a natural 
bond with the ancient language, have often a more antique fashion 
than the Sanskrit, which, being shaped and circumscribed by the rules 
of grammarians, has sacrificed the truth of analogy for the sake of 
regularity. The Prakrit tongues are nothing else than ancient Vedic 
ialects in a state of degeneracy; while the Sanskrit (or Epic) bhishé 
is the sum of the Vedic dialects constructed by the labour and zeal 
of grammerians, and polished by the skill of learned men. In this 
way we obtain an explanation of two facts: Ist, That the very same 
exceptions which are conceded by grammariens to the Vedic language 
(chhandas) are often found in the Prekrit dialects, being in fact nothing 
but original forms; and 2nd, That in the Vedic writings, forms and 
‘words oocur which are more irregular than any Sanskrit word could 
ever be; for as yet no fixed rules of euphony, orthography, or forma- 
tion existed,—rules which were eventually deduced in part from those 
very irregularities. All the irregular forms which prevail in the 
Prakrit tongues are to be found throughont the Vedes. In the latter, 
the faculty which creates language is seen exuberant in its varly power, 
we Reprinted in Indische Studien, ii, pp. 110, 111. 
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while in the former (the Prakrits} it is seen in the degeneraceis of full- 
blown licence, luxuriating wantonness, and at last of senile weakness, 
Assimilation, the hiatus, and a fondness for cerebrals and aspirates, 
play an important part in the Vedas, not ao much in those portions 
which are peculiar to the Yajur-veda (which, as forming a transition 
from the Vedic to the Epic period, or rather itaelf initiating the Epic 
period, has also a atyle of language of a more modern cast, and adapted 
to grammatical rules), as in the older forma and words of the Rigveda, 
many of which were difficult to understand in the age of the Aitarcya 
and Shtapatha Bréhmapas ( parorarrittayah: comp. Roth, p. li, Nighap- 
favah). There occur moreover in the Epic poems many words which, 
however corrupted, have been received into the Sanskrit sometimes with 
no change, sometimes with very little, from the Prakrit languages in 
use among the greater part of the people. Of this the word govinda in 
4 cloar example, which, according to the ingenious conjecture of Gilde- 
meister, is nothing but gobinda derived from gopendra,”” 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with the following remarks on 
the preceding passages :—‘I consider that in his account of the origin 
of the Prakrit dialects, Professor Weber goes much too far in stating 
them to be contemporaneous with the Veda dialect. The examples 
which he gives are, I conceive, partly erroneous, partly collected from 
dete booke, and consequently unsuited to establish his assertion. I 
incline to the opinion that the language of the Rigveda was at one 
time universally spoken, not through the whole of India, but the 
Punjab, that is in the original seats of the Arians. “The dialecta 
sprang from it, on the one hand, because the greater part of the popu- 
lation were non-Arians, and naturally corrupted a language which was 
forced upon them. Qn the other part, it is likely that the conquerors 
were forced to marry Sidra women (hence the warning against such 
marriages in Manu), who introduced the vulgar tongue into the family. 
In the last instance, I believe that, by a political revolution, the 
original tribes recovered the government, and that then the language 
of the masses began to prevail. I agree with Professor Weber in 
believing that Sanskrit proper, that is, the language of the Epic poems, 
the law books, ney even that of the Brihmayas, was never actually 
spoken, except in schools or by the learned.” 

This theory of Professor Weber, even if it were correct, would not 
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be inconsistent with the conclusion which I hope ultimately to estab- 
Kah, viz., thet the language out of which the Prékrits grew had itself 
‘been subject to mutation prior to their evolution out of it, It would 
only imply that no one such language a8 Sanskrit existed during the 
Yedio era, but was then represented by a number of what (to dis- 
tinguish them from the Prikyits) I may call Sanskritio dialects, which, 
by the continued action of a modifying process all along at work in 
them, were, on the one hand, gradually formed into the dialects which 
received the name of Prikrit, while, on the other hand, by a reverse 
process of aggregation and construction, another language of a different 
character, and previously non-existent, became doveloped out of them, 
under the appellation of Sanskrit. 

‘Weber's theory, however, taken in its full extent, appears to me to 
‘be disproved by the fact that, in its forma, the Vedio Sanskrit is 
(excepting some archaisms) nearly identical with the Epic, while it 
is very different from even the oldest type of Prakrit. It is no 
answer to this that some old Vedic forms, such as the inustrumental 
in ebAis, reappear in the Prikyits; for it need not be asserted that, at 
the earliest period when the Prakyits began to be formed, the Sanskrit 
did not still retain many of its Vedic forms. 

T will now adduce two quotations of considerable length from 
Lassen’s Indian Antiquities, vol. ii., pp. 1147-1149, and 1151-1153, 
on the history of the languages of Northern India, in the course of 
which he replies to the preceding observations of Weber. 

“The inscription of the Sinha Prince Rudradiman, which dates 
from the year 85 3.c., is written in Sanskrit prose, of an artificial 
character, with long compound words. From this fact we may infer 
that Sanskrit was no longer spoken by the common people, but only 
by the Brahmans and other persons in the higher classes,” 

“Tt has been already shown (p. 486) that in Adoka’s time the 
common people spoke dialects derived from the sacred language, and 
that, at thet time, there were at least three such dialects; of which 
one prevailed in Eastern India, the second in Guzerat, ond the third 
in Eastern Cabul. The existence of a fourth, of which the seat was 
perhaps in Upper Rajasthan, is attested by the inscription of Mogha- 
vahans. It is highly probable that the popular Indian dialects 
existed at a still earlier period than this [the age of Adoka was 
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263-226 3.c., and that of Meghavahans 110 a.v."*]; for the accounts 
of Buddhe’s sayings and doings appear to have existed in a double 
form, i.e. both in the vernacular tongues and in Sanskrit. -I do not 
venture to assume that the vernacular tongues originated much earlier, 
It is indced true that we find in the Vedic hymns some individual 
traces of those corruptions which in Prakyit have become the rule and 
characteristic feature of the language. But we must assume a long 
period to have intervened between these isolated appearances and their 
fall-blown development, as exhibited in particular local dialects, I 
do not, therefore, believe in a contemporaneous development, side by 
side, of the Sanskrit and the Prakrit tongues out of the one common 
source of the Indo-Arian language; bat I assume that it was not till 
long after the immigration of the Indo-Arians that the Prakrits were 


\49 Loasen, App. pp- X. xxiii. I add another passage on the eubject of the muta- 
tiona of the Sanskrit, and the period at which they may be supposed to have 
arisen, frou Lassen’s work, p. 692, £., 2nd ed.: ‘Tho fact now established, that in 
Asoka'a time Sanskrit was no longer the gencral vernacular language, is of the 
greatest importance for judging of tho older literature. As Avoka promulgated his 
ordinances, which were intended for the entire people, not in Sanskrit, but in three 
vernacular dialects differing more or lesa from one another, it follows that the old 
mother-tongue had already become limited to a smaller circle of the population, But 
such a corruption of language is not the work of a fow years; the Sonekrit must 
havo begun centuries before to be resolved into tho pupuier dialects; we will not 
here take into account the tradition that the Buddhista from the commencement 
announced their new doctrine in Prakrit. ‘The Epie poems nowhere allude to the 
different classes of auditors being unable to understand each other: nor have I yet 
found any referenec to a diversity of speech among the Aryans. The Epic language 
now is manifestly the product of specch still fresh, flexible, und living in the mouth 
of tho people: we can point out the first beginnings of the Epic style and versifica~ 
tion in the Upanishads and in the hymns of the Voda, and can thus establish the 
high antiquity of this style. In the Sanskrit literature subsequent to Asoka’ 
time, even in the oldest inscriptions, we find the artificial language of later a; 
and the same is the case in the dramas, which belong to this later period, in which 
we aloo meet with vernacular dialects for the lower orders. Although the Epio 
style is still maintained in this later age, it is ensily seen, as in the Puranas, that a 
living stream of speech does not flow here ; just as in the case of Apollonins and 
Callimachus, we perceive that they bad not Jearnt the Homeric dialect from their 
nurses; the language is a learned, though often very clever, imitation. These 
considerations convince me thet the Epic style was completely formed before the 
time of Adok, and even much earlier, and that we have it before us in ite original 
goutineness. Hence I believe also that om the score of language no valid objection 
can be alloged against the position that after the I seperation of later 
elements, we possess in the Epic poems a rich end genuine store of ancient and 
genuine tradition,” 
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formed in the several provinces of India. I further regard it as im- 
probable that the Prekrits arose ont of one particular dislect of the 
Banakrit; for no dialects of the Sanskrit have yet been pointed out. 
An account is to be found, it is true, in an ancient record, according 
to which the Sanskrit had been preserved in grester purity in the 
northern countries than elsewhere, and Kashmir and Badari, at the 
source of the Ganges, are specified by the commentator as such regions. 
This, however, is not sufficient to prove that in the different provinces 
of India there were then fundamental differences in the sacred lan- 
guage. 

“No conclusion in regard to the existence of dialectic varieties in 
the Sanskrit can be drawn from the fact that the Prakrit dialects have 
all preserved the form of the instramental plural in A¢ (derived from 
bats), in words ending in a, while the modern Sanskrit has lost this 
form; for the ancient form ‘in sbAie is not peculiar to any particular 
Vedic writings. The preservation of this form only proves that the 
Prakrit dialects began to be formed at an early period, when the 
termination in question was in frequent use, The early adoption, 
too, into Sanskrit of words which had become modified according to 
the laws of the Prakrit dialects, testifies, not so much to the early 
creation of popular dialects widely different from each other, as to 
the mere beginnings of such. We have to regard the causes of the 
varieties in the Indian dialects as twofold. The first is that general 
one, which has operated also in other languages, and which is indecd 
the principal, viz., those peculiarities connected with the abodes and 
the character of the tribes into which a people becomes divided. The 
reason why they have so operated, as they actually heve, is in indi- 
vidual instances often difficult, nay, impossible, to assign, In this 
way, five principal modern languages, the Provencal, French, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and Italian, heve arisen out of the Latin. Of theso 
languages, the second, the fourth, and the fifth are rich in dialects. 
The second cause is (as has been already noticed) « special one,—I 
mean the infloence exercised on the Prakrit dialeots by the languages 
of the boriginal tribes adopted into the Indian political system, who 
Ainoarded their own form of speech and adopted the Indo-Arian lan- 
guage of the province in which they dwelt. ‘These aboriginal tribea 
contributed, in some instances, to introduce peculiar varietica into the 
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Prakrit dialects. When these aborigines were particularly savage and 
uncultivated, it could scarcely fail to happen that they occnsioned very 
great corruptions of sound and form in the Indo-Arian languages.” 

The second passage is as follows :-— 

“Tt is in the period with which we are now occupied (i.e. that 
between Vikramaditya and the later Gupta kings) that the appellations 
Sanskrit for tho classical language, and Prakrit for the forms of speech 
springing from it, must have arisen; because if was now that the 
distinction between the classical language (which was no longer em- 
ployed as s spoken tongue except by the Brahmans and highest classes) 
and the popular dialects became decidedly marked, It has been 
maintained that Sanskrit was never the common popular dialect of 
the Arian Indians, but owod its origin only to the learned; and that 
the Vedic dialects coalesced, on the one hand, in @ single language, 
and so created the regular Sanskrit, in which they were lost; and on 
the other hand, in virtue of their inherent character, became corrupted. 
and irregular, and in thie corrupt form continued to exist ag the 
vernacular dialects of particular provinces. I must dissent from this 
view on the following grounds: First, it haa not yet been proved 
{as I have already, p. 1148, observed) that there were any different 
dialects in the Vedic language. To prove that there were, it must 
‘be shown that in contemporaneous Vedic writings there are found 
variations of such an essential character as to justify us in assuming 
a variety of dislects: varieties observable in writings belonging to 
different ages only show that there was a progressive departure from 
an earlier condition of the language. Secondly, it is necessary that 
we be agreed as to what we mean by language. If thereby we mean 
the style of expression, then it may be asserted of many languages 
which have attained a higher degree of perfection by being employed 
in literature or in public assemblies, that they were not popular lan- 
guages, The Athenians and Romans certainly did not, in their 
ordinary life, express themselves in the same style in which their 
orators spoke; and we Germans permit ourselves to make use of many 
turns of expression which we deny ourselves in books. So too we 
tay suppose that the Indians of the earliest age did not ordinarily 
speak the same language which their poets employed. If, on the 
otber hand, by language we mean grammatical forms, I cannot see 
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why the Indians should not in the earliest ages have made usa of the 
eame as the contemporary poets employed. This certainly was the 
caso also in the succeeding periods. To this it must be added that 
Panini, the oldest of the three grammarians who aro styled sainte, 
‘uses the word bhasha (speech) to designate the ordinary language in 
contragistinction to the Vedic, and employs as synonymous with 
bhashayam the word loke, i.e. in the world, The language which 
the Sanekrit-speaking Indians then spoke cannot, therefore, have 
‘been different from this dhasha, or current form of speech, Its fate 
in contrast to that of its daughters has been a peculiar one. Whilst 
among the Greeks the Attic dialect became the general language of 
prose composition, . . . . and the other dialects became Jess and loss 
prominent, . . . . and whilst in Germany the new high-German, from 
its use in literature and education, has more and more superacded the 
popular dialects, the sacred speech of the Brahmans, on the contrary, 
continued to lose ground, not so much in local extension, as in its 
employment by the different clesses of the population in the same 
countries, It may be assumed that in the time of Aéoka the greater 
part of the people in the countries inhabited by Arian Indinns spoke 
the local dialects, and thet only the Brahmans and the principal 
persons spoke Sanskrit. On this circumstance the distribution of the 
dialects in the dramas reste. As the kings who were inclined to the 
Buddhiet religion permitted only the popular dialects to be used in 
their inscriptions and coine, it becomes probable thet they did the 
same thing in their decrees, and for other purposes.” 

The following remarke relating to the early extension and vernacular 
employment of Sanskrit, to its subsequent disuse as a spoken language, 
and to its ultimate resuscitation in a somewhat modified form, as a 
refined and sacred dialect, are translated, with occasional abridgment, 
from Prof. Benfey’s article on India (above referred to), p. 245, ff. :— 
“The language which we now call Sanskrit was once, as both the 
ancient and modern dialects which have issued from it distinctly show, 
the prevalent popular speech in the greatest part of India, Alongside 
of it there existed in the remotest times several dialects of one or 
more languages, not related to it, of the aborigines of India; which 
languages hed at first a wider, and in later times continually de- 
oreasing, extension. The period when Sanskrit began to spread itself 
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over India cannot be decided any more than the era of the immigra- 
tion of the people who spoke it. We can only determine the follow- 
ing points: First, in regard to extension; (1) the Sanskrit once 
prevailed over a considerable tract west of the Indus, as is shown 
both by many geographical names in those regions, by the accounts of 
Chinese travellers, and by the languages which are now found existing 
there; (2) to the north, the Sanskrit or its dialects prevailed as far 
as the Himalaya and the Indian Caucasus; (3) to the east, in the 
timo of Adoka, as far as the region of the Brahmaputra, though this 
region was not entirely Sanskritized; (4) to the south, Sanskrit 
exercised neurly ita full sway as far as the southern frontiers of 
Maharishtra: this is proved by the fact that one of the dialects 
which are most decidedly of Sanskrit origin, namely, the Prakrit 
pre-eminently so named, is also called the language of Maharashtra, 
and is manifestly the parent of the modern Mahratti; (6) Sanskrit 
penetrated stilt further to the south, where it formed the language of 
educated people: but this occurred at a time when the Sanekrit- 
speaking race had not sufficient power entirely to expel the indigenous 
language, as they were able to do in Northern India with a very fow 
isolated exceptions. 

‘Second, as to the time when Sanskrit was the language of the 
people we can determine as follows: We find in Agoka’a time two 
vernacular dialects, onc in Guzerat, and the other in Magadha, which, 
as their entire structure shows, could not have existed alongside of, 
ie. contemporaneously with, the Sanskrit, but must have become 
further developed in those provinces after the Sanskrit had previously 
prevailed there: consequently the Sanskrit must have died out before 
Adoka, who lived in the third century 3.c., and therefore sbout three 
centuries after the period to which the rise of Buddhism may with 
great probability be assigned. Now it is related to us of the first 
Buddhists, that they composed their books not in Sanskrit, but in the 
vernacular dislects. The sacred language of Buddhism is the Pali, 
which, though varying in many particulars from the language of 
Magadhs, and approximating to the principal Prakrit (the Mahé- 
rashtr!), stands yet in # similar relation to the Sanskrit as the latter, 
and the two dialects of Aéoka’s inscriptions. It becomes, therefore, 
highly probable that at the period when Buddhism arose, ie. about 

‘VOL. I. vw 
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the sixth century 3.c., Sanskrit wes no longer the speech of the 
people. The entire character of Sanskrit shows that, at the time of 
its acme, it was fixed by mcans of something resembling a literature, 
and it is only on this supposition that we can comprehend how it 
appears in regions so far apart as the north and north-west of India 
and the Mahratta country, as a perfectly uniform basis of the dialects 
which sprang out it. Dut a speech which becomes fixed in such & 
manner does not soon dic out. If wo assume about three centuries 
for tho lime of its gradual extinction, the period when Sanskrit was 
the ordinary language of the people is thrown back to about the ninth 
century before Christ. During this and the immediately preceding 
period there existed, as we bavo already conjectured, a political union 
which embraced the entire Indian empire; and as we now know that 
Sanskrit must have been the actual speech of the peoplo in the 
Mahratta country also at this period, we may conceive this political 
union to have extended from the Himiloya to the south of tho 
Mahratta country. After this political unity had become sovered 
(till the period of ita restoration under Chandragupta), the various 
elements of Indian life became separately developed in the different 
provinecs; and this was the case with the Sanskrit, too, which up 
to that time had been common to all. Out of this variety of local 
developmouts which tho Sanskrit underwent, its different derivative 
Jenguages arose, the earliest forms of which bore about the same 
relation to Sanskrit as the Romanic dialecta to Latin. 

“But while the Sanskrit was being thus developed and modified by 
popular use into new vernacular dialects, the literature which bad 
deen created in Sanskrit while it was yet a living tongue was still 
preserved in the schools” of the Brahmans, and along with it the 
Sanskrit iteel? as the sacred language of culture and science. When 
aroused to new energy by the attack made upon their system by the 
Buddhists, the Brahmans came forward with certain writings composed 
in this sacred languags, and declared to be of primeval antiquity: one 
of the earliest of these was the Institutes of Manu; and then followed 


30 “Though we have no distinct external evidence that there were any such 
tchools at this carly period, we may yet appoal to the whcle intellectual development 
of Indian life, in the form which it must have taken even before the rise of Buddhism 
evidence of their existence.” : 
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the Ramayana. But external grounds, a well as the mention which 
they make of the Yavanas (Greeks), prove these worke to have been 
composed at a much Jater period than that to which they are alleged 
to belong. In like mavuer the treatment of the language in these 
books, and still more in the Sanskrit literature which follows, and is 
connected with them, demonstrates that they cannot possibly have 
proceeded from a popular dialect, but, on the contrary, are the pro« 
ducts of a learned, or rather a sacred language, which, having dicd 
out among the mass of the people, had been preserved in the circle 
of the educated priesthood as the medium of intercourse with the 
gods, and of communicating the sacred sciences, and was cultivated 
with the liveliest zeal and devotion. Out of this circle again Sanskrit 
passed over to those persons who stood in connexion with tho priests 
as members of the same administrative caste. When the Brahmans 
recovered their predominance, Sanskrit became for a time tho lan- 
guage of the educated classes, of the court, and the administration ™ 
generally: and even the Buddhists could not ubstain from employing 
#0 valuable an instrument of cultivation. We have only to recollect 
the manner in which the Latin, though long a dead language, re- 
mained in use throughout the middle ages, and even in our own time, 
in order to perceive clearly how the Sanskrit also, though it had died 
out as a vernacular tongue between the ninth and sixth centuries 3.c., 
should yet have held its ground in the highest circles, and continued 
in use there to such an oxtent that it can even now be employed as 
an instrument for the expression of thought on the highest subjecta. 
The Sanskrit had, however, kcre an important advantage over the 
Latin in this respect, thut wherever Brahmanism prevailed it was 
regarded as a sacred language, as all the moat sacred books of that 
religion were composed in it. In consequence of this opinion, it was 
considered a religious merit to. be even acquainted with it; and a 
Sanskrit grammar, or other work which contributed to 2 knowledge 
of this language, was and is looked upon as a sacred book. In the 
game way a knowledge of Hebrew was long preserved among the 
18 [Wo have another instance of a Jangaage not vernacalar in India being used 
as the language of administration, in the Persian, which, though unintelligible to the 
mage of the people, was used by the Mahomedans, and after them, for many yoars 


{ont shout thirty years ago), by the English, as She language of the lew courts end 
the revenue office,—J.M.] 
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Jews; and even so Iste as, perhaps, sixty years ago, no one among 
them could ley claim to the character of a learned man unless he had 
Jearnt the ‘sacred language.’” . 

“ At the poriod when the dramatic literature assumed its fixed form 
(® period which cannot yet bo determined, but whiclt may be con- 
jecturally placed in the sixth or seventh century a.p.), the knowledge 
of Sanskrit must have extended, on the one hand, to all who Jeid claim 
to the character of educated men, for otherwise the dramatic poets 
could not have composed in Sanskrit the leading parte in plays de- 
signed for representation before the entire public; and on the other 
hand it must have been constantly used as the language of public 
documents, of religion, and of learned men, for otherwise it could 
scarcely have been put into tho mouth of gods, kings, and priests. 
Whether Sanskrit was at that time the proper court-language, I 
cannot determine; but I scarcely think it was, as the officers of the 
state, if not Brahmans, do not: usc it,” 

Professor Benfey then proceeds to specify the differences between 
tho ancient form of the Sunskrit when if was still » vernacular lan- 
guage, and the later form which it took after its regeneration aa a 
sacred and learned form of speech, so far as he considered himeelf in 
8 position to do so at a period (1840) when he had before him but a 
small portion of the Vedas, which furnish us with almost the only 
means we can have of judging what the earlicr language was. He 
remarks: ‘The late Sanskrit ie distinguished from the Vedic by the 
use of extravagantly long compounds, Even if the specimens of the 
‘Vedas and the Upanishads which are known to me had not shown 
that in this respect there is an esscntial difference in the use of the 
Sanskrit at the two periods to which I refer, it might have been 
concluded with certainty, from the character and length of these 
compounds, that such monstrosities coyld not have been created at a 





1 Had these observations been written now, Professor Benfey would probably 
have seen no canse to modify his main conclusions, though he would have been in a 
Position to express himself with greater confidence and precision. [Note in first 
edition, 1960.] In his review of the first edition of this work in the Gutt, Gel. 
Anzeigen, olroady referred to, p. 136, Prof. Benfey writes 2s followa: “I would, now 
that the differences between the Vedic language and the Sanskrit, which was formed 
by a process of regeneration, are more exactly known, say Vedic or old[-Sunskrit 
instoad of Banskrit].” See Weber's remark above, p. 68. 
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time when the language was in vernacular use. Such compounds 
might occasionally have been used with effect; but a living language 
would have energetically rejected such an abuse of these forms as we 
find in the late Sanskrit writings, which renders all easy comprehension 
impossible, On the other hand, the effort te employ such compounds 
‘was quite suitable to a learned language, and to a learned poetry, 
which was far removed from the real life of the people. In like 
manner the laws of Sandhi, as practised in its widest extent in later 
Sanekrit, must have been equally foreign to the ancient vernacular 
Sanskrit, In late Sanskrit all the words of a sentence are combined 
in one immonse whole by the assimilation, or other connexion, of their 
final and initial letters. This rule dos not, in general, prevail in the 
‘Vedas; and although it is well known that in actual discourse the 
final and initial letters of words exercise a certain modifying influence 
upon each other, every one who has considered the limited extent to 
which a vernacular dialect, and even « literary work composed in such 
@ dialect, can obey this law, and who, at the same time, knows to 
what extremes the modern Sanskrit pushes the application of this rule, 
will be convinced that the excessive employment of Saadhi cannot have 
sprung out of any popular use, but must have resulted from carrying 
out to an absurd extent a grammatical canon which is correct in itself. 

“Further, when the luter Sanskrit is accurately examined, it is 
found to be affected in a most important degree by tho influcaco of the 
popular dialects derived from the more ancient Sanskrit. ‘Tho Indians, 
with their genina for grammar, or philology generally, were in general 
well aware of the modifications which the ancient language had re- 
ceived from the dialects which had been developed out of it: they had 
investigated the phonetic lawa by which these dialects had been derived 
from their parent, and could, as it were, transport the former back to 
the letter. This facility threw them off their guard; and it conse- 
quently becomes possible for us to demonstrate that the Sauskrit of 
the whole Indian literature subsequent to Manu’s Institutes, cannot 
be in all respects the ancient language of the people, with a degree of 
distinctness which none of the Sanskrit authors, convinced as they 
were that they were writing correct ancient Sanskrit, could have 
imagined. I must confine myself here to exhibiting the principal 
elemente of this proof. It is divisiblo into two parts; as we must 
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(1) maintain that the new Sanskrit has lost? much which the older 
Sunskrit had, and which it could only lose from the circumstance that 
it had died out in the intermediate period, and had now to be rovived 
in a form which might be as intelligible as possible. To this head 
‘belong a number of roote and inflected forms which the grammarians 
recogaize and adduce partly as current, and partly as obsolete, but of 
which the later Sanskrit makes next to no use. The reason of this 
is that these roots, as well as these inflected forms, were either entirely 
Jost in the vernacular dialects which existed at the time when the new 
Sanskrit was created, or had becomo so disfigured that their Sanskrit 
form could not have been easily discovered or understood. (2) Tho 
now Sanskrit containa in it much that the old Sanskrit could not have 
bad. To this head belong a number of forms of roots which had 
Decome modified according to the laws of some one vernacular dialect, 
and which have been employed in tho new Sanskrit in this modified 
shape, which tho grammarians cither hesitated to rofer to its proper 
Sanskrit form, or did not comprehend. Every single example of this 
which might be adduccd would, however, require detailed development, 
and proof, which would demand too much space to be here attempted. 
“1 will, therefore, content mysclf with repeating the main resulta 
of tho investigations which have been here mercly indicated, and in 
great part yot remain to be carricd out. ‘These results are: That 
from the period when the Sanskrit-speaking race immigrated into 
India down to perhaps the ninth century z.c., Sanskrit became diffused 
as the prevailing vernacular dialect over the whole of Hindustan, as 
far as tho southern borders of the Mubratte country. It penetrated 
no further south as » vernacular tongne, but only as the language of 
education, and apparently at a lator period. From the ninth century 
.o. the Sanskrit began to die out: derivative dialects beeame de- 
1 “The Sanskrit hes lost 8 great many verbal roots, and has frequently 
modified the original menning of those still in existence.”—A.lreeht, Unadisttras, 
pref, p. viii, “In the course of time some branches of literature disappeared, a 
mumber of words became antiqnated, and the tradition as to their meaning was either 
entirely lost or corrupted, When commentators arose to explain the Unddisitras,” 
—supposed by Professor Anftecht (p. ix.} to be considerably older than Pagini,— 
“they found the greater part of the words contained in them still employed in the 
literature of their age, or recorded in older dictionaries. Dut an unknown residuam 


remained, aud to these, whenever tradition failed them, they were bold enough to 
sscign quite arbitrary siguificatious.”—Ibid. pp. vi. sii, 
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veloped from it; and in the sixth century n.c. it had become extinct 
a8 vernacular language. On tho other hand, it maintained its ground 
in ‘the echools of the Brahmans. About tho third century 3.c., in 
consequence of the regeneration of Brohmanism in Kanouj, it was 
brought back into public lifo as a sacred language, and gained a 
gradually increasing importance as the organ of all the higher in- 
tellectual development. About the fifth century an., it hed become 
diffused in this character over the whole of India. So long as the 
empire of the Hindus lasted, it continued to increase in estimation; and 
even long after the Mahomedans had settled in India, it was almost the 
sole instrument for the expression of the highest intellectual efforts.” 

I conclude this section by quoting from an article by Mr. Beames 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socicty for 1870, vol. ¥., new 
series, pp. 149, f, the following remarks on tho relation of the 
Prakrits to the “ Old-Aryan” language :— 

“«In assuming that the languages of the first period” (the Prakyita 
and Pali) ‘are later than Sanskrit, I do not lose sight of the fact 
that historically they were contemporancous with it, But I call thom 
*neo-Aryan,’ because the majority of their forms exhibit a decadence 
from eomo more perfect condition, It is true that, not only in classical, 
but even in Vedic, Sanskrit forms are found which exhibit a perfect 
Prilrit typo; but this docs not provent the general run of Prékrit 
from showing unmistakable signs of having degenerated from @ purer 
and stronger ancient language, which we cunnot call Sanskrit, because 
it is older still than even the language of the Vedas, and which there- 
fore may, when necessary, bo called ‘Old Aryan.’ 

“Jt is a highly probable theory that the ‘Old Aryan,’ like ail other 
languages, begun to be modified in the mouths of the people as early 
as the Vedic period, and that the Brahmans, at a subsequent date, 
in order to prevent the further degeneration of their language, polished, 
elaborated, and stiffencd it into the classical Sanskrit. Wo cannot, 
howevor, suppose that they brought any new material into the lan- 
guage, but simply that they reduced to rule what was till then vague 
and irregular, that they extended to the whole of the lenguage eu- 
phonic laws which had been till then only of partial application, and 
eo forth; all the while, however, only working upon already existing 
materials, It will, therefore, not militate against the established con- 
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temporaneous existence of learned Sanskrit and popular Prakrit, to 
consider the former as in general the representative of the original Old 
Aryan, and, consequently, as so far older than the Prakrit; because, 
ex hypothesi, in Sanskrit most of what existed in Old Aryan hes not 
only been preserved, but worked up and expanded, while in the 
Prakrit, on the contrary, not only has much been absolutely lost, but 
that which remains has been corrupted and debased. Besides, as 
nothing whatever of the Old Aryan has been preserved, or is likely to 
be discovered (although much may be, and has beon, guessed at from 
analogy), we are driven, whether we like it or no, to look to Sanskrit 
for the oldest extant forms; and we do, undoubtedly, find them there, 
as contrasted with Prikrit and Pali.”™ 


Seor, IX.—Reatons for supposing that the Sanskrit was originally « 
apoken language. 

It appears from the passages cited from the works of Professors 
‘Lassen and Benfey, that these distinguished scholars assume that the 
Sanskrit (by which, no doubt, must be undorstood o language in some 
respects different from the later Senskrit, and more akin to the Vedic 
dialect) was once a spoken tongue, regarding thia as a fact which 
admits of no question: while Professor Weber is of opinon that the 
only Indo-Arian spoech which existed at the early period to which 
I refer had not yet been developed into Sanskrit, but was atill a 
vernacular tongue. As, however, what seems so clear to the Enro- 
pean scholar,—viz., that Sanskrit in its earlier form was a spoken lan- 
guage,—may not be so plain to the Indian reader, it becomes necessary 
for me to adduce the most distinct evidence of the fact which I am 
able to discover. 

4 ‘With reference to a question already discused, see pp. 31, ff., I add the follow- 
ing sentences from Mr. Beames's article, p. 160 :—“ With regard to the langusges 
of the second period, it must be explained that I do not intend to touch on the 
obscure question of how far non-Aryan clements enter into their composition. 
‘Much’there is which is still doubtful, but this is admitted on all hands, that a very 
large proportion of their constituent parts is of Aryan origin.” 

46a Indische Literaturgeschichte, p.1. His words, as translated, are these:— 
“In ite entlicst period the Indo-Aryan speech had not yet become Sanskrit, e 
Ianguage of cultivated mon, but romained still a vernacular tongue, whilst in ita seoond 
Period, the people spoke not Sanskrit but Prakritic dialects, which bad been developed 
out of the ancient Indo-aryan veruagular contemporaneously with the Sanskrit,” 
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First :—Even though we assume, as we must do, that there were, 
from the earliest times, other forms of spoken language current in 
India besides the Sanskrit; yet these would ‘be the dialects of the 
Dasyus, or non-Arian tribes; while the upper classes of the popula- 
tion of the Arian race, the same order of persons who in after times 
spoke Prikyit, must have been in the habit of speaking Sanskrit (by 
which must be understood the then current form or forms of the Old 
Arian speech) a few ages previously; for, in fact, no other Arian 
Tanguege then existed in India which they could have used. If 
languages with such a complicated structure as the Pali and tho 
Prakyits were employed in common conversation, thero is no difficulty 
in supposing that Sanskrit too, which wes not much more complex, 
ehould have been spoken by ordinary persons. We must not, of course 
(as Professor Benfey has well remarked above, p. 140, f.), imagine that 
all the refined rules for the permutation of letters which were used 
in later Sanskrit composition were then employed in daily discourse, 
though some few of them might have been; for the use of these rules 
is by no means essential to the intelligible or grammatical employment 
of the languege; and at the time to which I refer, they had not been 
developed or systematized. Many, too, of the moro complicated in- 
fleotions of Sanskrit verbs would be then little used in conversation ; 
as, in fact, they are now comparatively littlo used in moet literary 
compositions. 

™@ The remark in this last sentence probably rests on 4 misapprehension of tho 
character of th> language vornacularly employed by men in the catlier stages of 
society. But ¥ leave it aa it stood, in order to make the following remarks gu it by 
Professor Bentey, in the review above referred to, more easily intelligible. Ho writes, 
p- 135: “ Hero, nevertheless, I should like to see much othcrwieo understood. Thus 
it is anid in p. 164—* Many, too, of the more complicated inflections of Sanskrit verbs 
‘would be then [at the time when the Sanskrit existed os «spoken language] little 
‘used in conversation ;' which, as appears to me, leads to an erroucous undurstanding. 
It is precisely the deficiency of a0 many forma in the regenurated Sanskrit, us, for 
example, the want of a conjunctive generally, of the moods for the different tenecs, 
‘the unfroquent employment of the sorists as compared with the Vedio Sanskrit, the 
disuse of so many double forma, as e.g. the substitution of the single form of ase for 
aia and edhis, aa the ending of instrumental cases of nouns in a, tho limitation of tho 
atrong case-forms, which im tho Vedas are used very irregularly, the regulation of 
the reduplication and mauy other differences of this description between the Vodic, 
or ancient, and the regenerated Sanskrit,—it is just these points which determine us 
to explain the latter {the modern Sanskrit) principally through the prodominanoe of 
tho vernacular dialects: thove persons who wrote ihe regenerated Sanskrit were too 
much accustomed to these vernuculars to do moe in general than to turn the speoch 
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It ea true that we cannot point out the exact forms of all the 
Sanskrit words in use at the latest period at which it was so employed 
as a epoken tongue; especially as the language of conversation always 
differs to some extent from the language of formal composition or of 
books, and the vernacular Sanskrit was no doubt undergoing a per 
petual alteration till it merged into Prakyit. 

Second :—The case which I have supposed here of Sanskrit having 
beon once spoken language, and having at length ceased to be em- 
ployed in ordinary discourso, while the proviocial dialects which 
sprang out of it, and gradually diverged more and more from it and 
from cach other, have taken its place as the popular vehicles of con- 
versation,—is by no means a singular occurrence, unprecedented in the 
history of language; on the contrary, the manner in which the Italian, 
French, and Spanish languages (to which Burnouf and Lassen refer in 
& passage cited above, p. 69) have been formed out of Latin, presents 
a very close parallel to the mode in which the various medimval Indian 
Prakyit bhishas (which in their turn have given birth to the modern 
Bengalf, Hind!, Mahratti, etc.) grow out of Sanskrit. During the 
existence of the Roman empire, Latin, as is quite well known, was 
the epoken language of Italy, and other western portions of Europe, 
It is now in nearly ell those countrics a dead langnago, and is only 
known to the learned who study the works of the Latin philosophers, 
historians, and poets; just as it is only the Pandits of India and other 
scholars who can understand the Sanskrit Sistras. But while Latin 
has itself ceascd to be a spoken language for eight hundred or a 
thousend years, various vernacular dialects have (as I have eaid) 
sprung out of it, such as Italian and the other modern tongues already 
specified; the Latin words which compose the greater part of their 
vocabulary being variously modified, and the ancient Latin inflections 
being either corrupted, or dropped, and replaced by particlea and 
euxiliary verbs, Of theso derivative dialects, the Italian, which is 
‘with which they were femilior into Sanskrit according to the reflex rules (Reflex- 
geavtze) which were known to them. It was only a constantly deeper atudy of the 
old remains of the genuine vernacular Sanskrit and the compositions which were more 
closcly connected with it thet brought back many of its at frst neglected peculiari 
tice into the regenerated Sanskrit, e point which can be proved by the express 
Veatimony of Panini himself in reference to the participles of the reduplicated perfect. 
(Compere Pan. iii. 2.108; and my complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 413, note 18, 
end skorter Grammar, § 361, 369,)" 
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spoken in Italy, has retained the closost resemblance to its mother- 
language. Muny of the changes which Latin words have undergone 
in Italien, resemble vory closely the modifications which Sanckrit 
words hate undergone in Pali and Prakyit, as has been already re- 
marked in the passage quoted, in p. 69, from Burnouf and Lassen’s 
Essay on the Pali. 

To exhibit the wonderful similarity (amounting in some cases to 
identity) of the processes by which these two ancient languages, the 
Sanskrit and the Latin, are modified in their modern derivatives, I 
shall placo in justuposition a few of the most remarkable instanocs of 
it which occur to mo.47 


I.—Pnoveric Cranazs, 


(1). Words in which the o or & is dropped from @ compound letter of, net, or At, 
while the ¢ is donbled. 








Eatin forms, os modified in TEtien- Sanskrit foreas, modified in Pall and Prukrit, 
Tealiaw. Sanskrit, Pail and Prakrit, 
perfoson becomes perfetto muktas becomes mutto 
dictus ‘os detto. yuktos mn jutto. 
junctua™® giunto. ‘bhaktas ,,_-—-bhatto, 
fructus . frutto. sikthaka ,,—sitthao, 
peotum Es patio, 4 parityaktas ,, parichohatto, 
tractus é tratte. Dhuktas ,,—_bhutto, 
factos » fatto, saktas mn batta, 
actus > ato, 
ecto _ otte. 
doctus ” dotto, 
{2}. Words in which the p of pt is dropped, and the ¢ doubled. 
ruptus becomes otto. uptns —beoomes_utto. 
aptas » ato. suptas n Bato, 
inceptus incotto, gupis =, gto. 
septem fs sette. luptas » Tuto, 
captivus yy cattivo, trptis ns titti. 
assumptus yy assunto, + taptas mn tatto, 
subtus foto, = soptamas =, sattamo 
(With many othéts), opts ii 
Prupias 
Peryaptes ,, —_paijatte, 
shiptes khitto. 
Hiptes lito. 
aiptas ” ditto, 





387 Sineo the first edition of this volume was published, this subject has been 
handled in a pamphlet of 68 pages published in 1860, entitled Vergleichung des 
Prakrit mit den Romanischen Sprachon, von Friederich Heag. In a review of this 
book in the Lit. Centralblatt for May 14, 1870, p. 694, . reference in made to ite 
being accompanied by Tables, which, however, I do not find in my oopy. , 
+ 0° "The Latin ¢ is eounded & in Senskrit. 

48 giv, in Italian, is sounded as fu in Sanskrit, 
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(B). Words in which the 7 of a compound letter, pi or H, is dropped. 


‘Latin Sores, os modified ta Ttatien, Aanakrit forms, medial in Fall and Piast 
planctus becomes panto, viklavas becomes vikkavo, 
planus » Piano, 

(@), Words in which the 5 of the compound letter &j is dropped. 
mubjocts becomes soggetto, Kubjes becomen khujjo,%st 
objects = y(getto, let abjes » ajo. 


(8). Words in which the letters rejected, or changed, are not the same ia the Italian and 
Prakyit, but in which both languages show the same tendency to simplification, 


absorptus becomes azsorto, utpalam becomes uppalam, 
abeurdus ” assurdo, vkundhes —y, —-khandho, 
externus oy, esterno. duormas ,, — dhammo, 
mixtus is misto, dushkaras ,, — dukkaro, 
sextus » pesto. Ashami ” khama, 
textus ” testo, mugdhas =, —muddho. 
saxum » iReHO. mudgas 4, tuggo. 
somaus ns eonno. Inbdhas =, dado, 
damoum ‘ danno, sebdos = ,,._—nnddo, 
autummus =, autanno. nimnas =, nimmo,!* 
domina ” donna, amniiyas ,, — ammiyo. 


pradyumnas, —pajjummo, 
jarmen,—jainmo, 
rjc, ai. 


A large portion of the simplifications in Pali and Prikrit arise from 
the rejection of r before or after another consonant, as in the words 
Kanna for karna, save for sarova, mitta for mitra, putta for putra, otc. 
This elision of r is not usual in Italian. 


IL—I give an instance or two to show the manner in which the 
‘Latin case-terminations have been dropped in Italian. In Latin the 
word annus, a year, is thus declined. 





Bingolar a Piaral. 

Nom. - am Nom - - + - anni. 
Gen, - - - - anni. Gen, - = + ~ aunorom, 
Dat. and Abl.- - anno. Dat. end Abl.- - annis. 
Accu, = - + + annam, Accu, = - + - anpos, 


In Italian, on the contrary, there is only one form in the singular, 


W0 In Praksit, however, » compound letter, of which 7 in the final portion, is 
generally dissolved into two syllables, as gline becomes gilana. 

W8 Ver. IL. 86. Pronounced es if written in English, apijetto, ojitta. 

1 T can only infor, from the rule in Vererachi, IIT. 2, that the w is thrown out 


and tha m doubled in this and the two following words, a I have not met them 
anywhere, 
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anno; and one in the plural, anné; the case-terminations being sup- 
plied by propositions with or without the article, as follows : 


Phoral. 
Nom, and Accus, = gli anni, 
Gen, = - - + degli anni. 
Det. - + = © agli anni. 
AbL = - + = degli anni, 





III.—In Italian verbs, the Latin forms of the active voice are pre- 
served in a modified shape, as the following example will show :— 





‘Present Tense. Tenperfoct Tense. 
Italian. Latin, . 

1. vendo. vendo, 1. vendebam, vondeva, 
2. vendia. vendi, ‘2. vendebas. vendevi, 
3. vendit, vende. 3. vendebat. vendeva, 
4, vendimnus, ‘yendiamo, 4. vendebamus. vendevamo. 
‘5. venditis. vondete. . 5, vendebatis. ‘vendevate, 
6. vondunt. vendono. 6. vendebant. vendevano 

Perfect Tense. Plupertect Tense, 
1, vendidi. vendei. 1, vendidissem. vendeasi, 
2. vendidisti. vendesti. 2. vendidisses. vendeasi. 
3, vendidit, vendé. 8. vendidisset. vendesse. 
4. vendidimus, vendemmo, 4. vendidissemus. vendessimo. 
5, vendiditis. vendeste. 5. vendidissetiv. vendeste. 
6, vendiderunt, vendsrono, 6, vendidissent, vendessero, 


But (IV.) in the passive voice tho Italian language has entirely lost 
the Latin forms of conjugation, Thus instead of the Latin forme 
ego laudor, “I am praised; ego laudabar, “I was praised;” eyo 
laudarer, “I should be praised,” eto., the Italians employ in all tenses 
(as the Latin had already done in a few), the substantive verb with 
the past participle, and say Zo sono lodato, Jo era lodato, Io sarei lodato, 
“Tam,” “I was,” “T should be, praised.” 

These few instances will suffice to show the Indian reader how the 
Latin words and inflections are modified in Italian. 

It is thus manifest from the history of Italy in ancient and modern 
times that the people of that country once spoke Latin, and now speak 
Ttalian, a vernacular dialect derived from Latin, and differing from it 
in many respects, as the Indian Prékrite do from Sanskrit, while Latin 
equally with Sanskrit is in most of the countries where it was formerly 
current a dead language, known only from ancient books, or from its 
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wwe in the public worship of the Roman Catholic Church, or from its 
occasional employment by modern scholars in their writings, or in 
echolastic discussions, in Italy and other countries; Dut if it be true 
that a language like Latin, with its numerous and varied inflections, 
was once the common speech of the whole Roman people, there can 
be no difficulty in supposing thot while the modern Hindus (excepting 
a few Pandits) can only speak Bengalt, Hindi, Mabrattt, eto, and 
while their ancestors spoke different Prikyit dialects, which are the 
immediate parents of the modorn vernaculars, the Hindus of a still 
earlier period should have spoken Sanskrit, i.e. the old Arian lan- 
guage, itself, from which there is no doubt that the older forms of 
Prikpit were immediately derived. If even in our own day Pandits 
can talk Sanskrit, why should not the vernacular use of it, in a simple 
and natural style, have, in former ages, been common, not only among 
Brahmans, but aleo among other persons in all the different classes of 
society? The complex structure of a language, i.e. the multitude of 
its forms of inflection and conjugation, which, to those who ere ac- 
ecustomed to a simpler form of spoech, may appear to afford grounds 
for doubting that a language of the former description could ever have 
‘been vernacularly spoken, is, in fact, rather an argument in favour of 
that supposition; for such complexity of structure appears to be a 
characteristic of language as it exists in the earlier stages of society, 
whilst the dialects formed out of these carlier tongues, on their decay, 
axe observed to become simpler in their forms. This is exemplified in 
the case of the Latin and its derivatives. 

Third :—The fact thet the dramatic authors put Sanskrit into the 
mouth of Brihmans and other persons of the higher ranke, affords an 
argument of considerable force that Sanskrit was once spoken by the 
whole community, and by the upper classes down to 2 much later period 
(see above, p. 140): and even the common employment of the same lan- 
gnage by learned Indians in their achools and disputations down to the 
present day, may go some way to prove its more general currency as a 
vernacular at an earlier date. For if Brahmens did not at ons time 
employ it in their ordinary discourse, how did they ever get into the 
habit of speaking it with so much ease and fluency? But if Sanskrit 
waa at one tims ordinarily spoken by Br&hmans, the use of it would 
easily be propagated from one generation of learned men to another. © 
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Fourth:—Manu mentions a difference of speech in ancient India 
among the Desyus, or non-Arian tribes, some classes of them speaking 
the language of the Aryas, and others the language of the Mlechhas.'* 
‘Tho language of the Aryas to which he alludes must have been derived 
feom Sanskrit, or old-Sanskrit itself: whether it was the one or the 
other must depend on the age in which we suppose this particular text 
of Manv’s Institutes to have been composed, This passage, at any 
rate, leaves the impression thet there was a broad distinction between 
the Arion languago and the indigenous dialects with which it was 
contrasted; and that the varietics, if any, recognized as existing in 
the former, were regarded as comparatively insignificant. 

Fifth :—In rome of the oldest Indian grammarians, such ag Yasks 
and Panini, we find the obsolete language of the Vedas distinguished 
from the ordinary Sanskrit of the day. The former is alluded to or de- 
signated by the terms anvadhydyam (in the Veda), chhandas (metre), or 
Greha (the apecch of the rishis), ete.; while the contemporary Sanskrit 
is referred to as bhdsha (the spoken language). Thus Yaske, the 
ancient author of the Nirukts, in the introductory part of his work, I. 4, 
speaking of particles (nipatah), says: tesham ete chatvarab upemarthe 
Bhavanti iti | “iva” sti bhaskayam cha anvadhyayam cha “ Agnir toa” 
“Indrak toa” iti | “na” its | pratishedharthiyo bhashayam ubhoyam 
anvadhyayam | ‘na Indra devam amamsata” ti pratishedharthtyah 
ttyadi | ‘Of them these four are particles of comparison. ‘va’ 
has this sense both in the common language (Jhdsh2) and in the Veda 
(anvadhyayam) : thus Agnir ica, Indra iva, ‘like Agni,’ ‘like Indra.’ 
‘Na’ has in the dhdata a negative sense. In tho Veda, it has the 
sense both of a negative and also of a comparative particle. Thus 
in the text na Indram dovam amamaaia, ‘they did not regard Indra 
aaa god,’ it has a negative sense,” ete. Again, in the next ecction 
(L. 5), bo says similarly: “‘manam” sti vichikitedrthiyo bhdshayam | 
ubhayam anvadhydyath viohikiteirthiyah padaptranaé cha| “Tho 
particle ‘nanam’ is used in the dasha to signify uncertainty; ib 








1% Mano, x.45. Tho verse is quoted and translated in Vol. I. of this work, p. 482; 
but I repeat it here for fhoility of reference. Mukha-bahiru-paj-jandi ya) loke jatayo 
vahih | mlschohhaviichas charya-vickah earve ts Daayaooh smritth | “Thoue tribes 
which are outside of the classes produced from the month, erms, thighs, and foet (af 
‘Brehm, i.e, Brahmanas, Kehstriyss, Vaisyes, and S'Odros), whether they speak the 
Isnguage of the Mlechhas or of the Aryns, are called Dasyus.’” 
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the Voda, too, it has that signification, and is also a mere expletive.” 
Again, Yaska says, Nir. IT, 2: athapi bhashikebhyo dhatubhyo naiyamah 
krito bhashyante “ daminah” “ kshetrasadhah” iti | athapi naigamebhyo 
Bhashikak “ushnam” “ghritam” ‘ti | athaps prakpitayah eva okeshu 
bhdshyante vikpitayak ckeehu | “éavatir” gati-karma kambojesko ova 
Shashyate | vikaram arya aryeshu bhashante “Sava” sti | “datir™ 
lavandrthe prachyeshu datram udtchyeshu | “Again, there are Vedic 
(naigama) nouns (a8 damandh and kshetrasadhah) which are derived 
from roots found in the bsdsha; and also formations in the dhasha, 
such as shnam, ghritam, which come from Vedic roots. Further, the 
roots only are employed in the speech of some; the derived forma [or 
nouns] in that of others. Savati, aa a verb for ‘going,’ is used in the 
language of the Kambojas only: its derivative, éaca (‘a corpse”), is 
in use in the language of the Aryas. The verb dati is employed in 
the sense of ‘cutting’ by the people of the East: while the noun 
datram (‘a sickle’) only is known to those of the North.” Here it 
‘will be observed that pure Sanskrit words are referred to as being used 
in the speech not only of the Aryas, but also of the Kambojas, a 
people living to the north-west, who are distinguished from the Aryas. 

In the Sitras of Panini the Vedic dialect is referred to as follows: 
1, 2, 86, oibhaska chhandasi | ‘in the chhandas (Veda) there ia an 
option:” 1, 4, 20, ayasmayddini chhandasi | ‘‘In the chhandas we 
have the forms ayasmaya [instead of aymaya),” cte.; and so in 
numerous other aphorisms. The word mantra is put for Veda in the 
following Siitras, 2, 4, 80; 6, 1, 151; 6, 1, 210; 6, 8, 181; 6, 4, 53; 
6,4, 141. The word nigama is similarly uscd in 6, 8, 113; 6, 4, 9; 
7, 2, 64; 7, 4, 74:—and the expressions rishau (‘in a yishi’), and 
richt (‘in a Vedio verse’), are employed in the same way, 4, 4, 96; 
6, 8, 180; and 6, 3, 183, In contradistinction to the Vedic dialect, 
on the other hand, the current Sanskrit is designated by Papini as 
bhasha in the following Siitras, 3, 2, 108: bhashayam sadanasasruvah | 
“tin the ourrent language the roots sad, vas, and éru, take koasu ;” 
6, 8, 20; the cha bhashdydm | “and in the case of stha in the current 
language.” The same use of the word will be found in Sitras, 6, 1, 
181; 7, 2, 88; 8, 2, 98. 


© Compare Weber's Indische Literaturgeschichte, pp, 56, 139, and 167, with 
note 2, and Ind. Btudica, iv. 76, Dr. F. Hall writes, pref, to his edition of the Vasavae 
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Scholars are not agreed as to the periods when Yaska and Panini 
respectively lived, or even as to which of the two was the more ancient, 
Professor Miller considers Yaska to have lived in the fifth century 2.c. 
(“"Chips,” Ist ed., p. 74, published in 1867),!“—and, as a passage in his 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 163, £. (published in 1859), 
is understood by Professor Goldstiicker (Panini, p. 221, published in 
1861),—places him after Panini. Professor Lassen, in his Indian 
Antiquities (vol. i., first edition, p. 739, and pp. 864 and 866 of 
the second edition; and vol, ii., p. 476), thinks that as Yaske shows 
himself unacquainted with the highly artificial terminology of Papini, 
and was named by him, he must be older, and that the difference of 
their grammatical methods is 80 great that an interval of fifty years 
will scarcely suffice to explain it. Professor Goldstiicker (Panini, 
p- 221) agrees with Lassen that Panini is more recent than Yaska, but 
regards the former as having, in all probability, lived before Buddba 
(Panini, p. 227), whose death he seems to concur with Lassen in 
Placing in 5433.c. Lassen, however, does not agree with Goldstiicker 


dutta, p. 24, note: The word bhasha signifies ‘classical Sanskrit,’ as contrasted 
either with the archaism of the Veds, or with the various Prikrits.” The following 
account of this badshd by Professor Weber is in consonance with the views which 
have already been quoted from him (above p. 129,ff.). ‘After the immigration into 
India of the several Indo-aryan tribes, a greater unity had in course of time been 
restored in thoir different dialects by their association and intermixture in their 
now abodes and their aggregation into larger communities, while on the othor 
hand, the grammatical study which was gradually becoming nocossary for the 
explanation of the ancient texts, and was growing up in connexion therewith, had 
the effect of fixing the linguistic usage (urus Joguendi), so that a generally recog- 
uized language known ns the Stash had arisen, in which the Brahmanaa and 
Sotras are composed.”"—Ind. Lit. p. 167. 

On the eubject of this same term X quote some remarks of Profesor Roth from 
his reviow of Weber's History of Ind. Lit. in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society for 1853, p. 605 :—* Contradistinguished from these Prakyit dialects, stands 
the proper and therefore originally nameless speech, hashii, the later name of which, 
Sanskrite, we must regard as onc formed with reference to the Prakrita, and auswor- 
ing to it. Too much meaning therefore appears to be introduced into the ward, 
‘when it is explained as the cultivated language, as Weber also does. The use of 
the word elsewhere does not justify the explanation, which at the same time aims st 
an incorrect contrast. I beliove that we shall come nearer to the trath if we merely 
assign to this somewhat arbitrarily chosen collection of roots which are also con- 
tained in Prikrit the value (signification f) of the ‘already existing speech, to which 
‘smother form of speech is referred.” 

‘4 In the same Essay, printed under the title of the “ Last Results of the Sanskrit 
Revearches,” in Bunsen's Outline of the Phil. of Un. Hist. i. 187 (published in 
1864), Prof, Muller had placed Yaske in the fourth century 3.0. 

1 YOR. M, n 
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in regarding Panini as anterior to Buddha (Ind. Ant., vol. i., second 
edition, p. 864). Professor Weber also (Ind. Stid. v. 186, ff.) rejects 
the opinion that Panini was prior to Buddha.” If we accept the view 
of Bubtlingk and Lassen that Panini flourished about 330 years 3.0. 
(Lassen, vol. i., second edition, p. 864), and that Yaska wes more than 
fifty years earlier, the latter may be placed about 400 n.c. If, further, 
we adopt the opinion expressed by Prof. Benfey (see last section, pp. 138, 
148) that Sanskrit had ceased to be vernacular in the time of Buddha, 
ie. in the sixth century n.c., the colloquial use of that language must. 
have died out some centuries before the age of Yiska; and a some- 
what longer period before the timo of Pinini. In this ease, theso 
authors could not employ the word bh4sha, when referred to Sanskrit, 
in the sense of a universally spoken contemporaneous language; for 
the language then actually in general use must have been a species of 
Pali or come of the earlier forms of Prikyit, But still the spoken 
language of thet day had not departed so far from the Sanskrit but 
that ite closo relation to the latter as its parent, or rather as its 
atandard, would be evident to every scholar; and thus Sanskrit would 
atill be called the dhaeha, or language par excellence. We have conse- 
quently, in the continued use of this word, an argument of considerable 
force to show that the Sanskrit had at one time been a spoken tongue. 

Again, in the Mahabhashya (pp. 22 and 63 of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
edition) we find the following passege :-— 

Bhayaiiso 'paiabda} alpiyamseak sabdah | ekaikasya hi babdaya 
bahavo "pabhraméah | tad yatha “‘gaur” ity asya Sabdasya “‘gavt” 
“gont” “gota” “ gopotalika” sty-evam-adayo bakavo "pabhratisah | 

“Incorrect words are the most numerous, and [correct] words are 
the fewest; for of each word there are many corruptions (apabhraméah). 
‘Thus there are numerous corruptions of the word goh (cow) ; such as the 
following, viz., gav?, gont, gotd, gopotalika, ete.” This reference to in- 
eorrect forms, such as those of the word ge, which sepm to be Prakyit,” 
indicates that Sanskrit, even if not still epoken by a considerable class 
of persons, was at least regarded as the standard of all spoken len- 
gnege; and that all deviations from it were looked upon ag mere 

20) Compare the same writer's remarks on this question in his review of Mr. 
D’Alwis's Kichobayena in the Journal of the Germ. Or. Society, xix. 653. 

16 In the Mrichhakati, pp. 98, 99, the word gopd occurs in the sense of axen, 
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vulgariams: for there would have been no ground for such a mode of 
comparison between words which were regarded as belonging to differ- 
ent languages; nor would the Prakrit synonyms of go have been 
‘wrong because of their variety of form. 

Sixth:—In the 164th hymn of the 1st book of the Rigveda, the 
following verse (the 45th) occurs: Chatedri oak parimita padant tant 
vtdur brdhmanah ye manishinah | guha trigt nikita nengayanti turtyah 
vacho manushyah vadanti| ‘There are four measured grades of lan- 
guage: with these intelligent Brahmans are acquainted. Three 
hidden in secret indicate nothi®g. The fourth grade of speech is 
uttered by men.” I quote part of the comment on this verse, which 
is given in the Parigishta, or Supplement to the Nirukta, i. 9:— 

Katamani tani chatvari padans\ “omkaro vyahyitayas che” ity arsham| 
“namakhyate cha upasarga-nipatas cha" iti caiyakarandh { “ mantrab 
kalpo brahmanais chaturthi vydvakarikt" itt yajnikah | “riche yaj- 
‘amshi simani chaturthi eyavahariki” sti natruktah\“ sarpanam vag 
vayasim kshudrasya sartsripasya chaturthi vydvaharikt" ity eke |“ pa- 
dushu tinaveshu mrigeshs Gtmani cha” ity dtmapravadah | athapi brah 
manam bhavati “sd vat oak srishta chaturdha vyabhavad | esho eva 
lokeshu trint pasushu turtyam | ya prithivyamh s@ Agnau 80 rathantare| 
ya antarikshe sa Vayu sa vdmaderye | ya divi ad adttye oa byihati od 
stanayiinay atha pasushu | tato ya vdg atyarichyata tam brakmanesho 
adadhuh | tasmad brahmanah ubhayih vadanti ya cha devandh ya cha 
manyshyanam” itt | 

“What are these four grades? The explanation of the yishis is, 
that ‘they are the four mystic words, om, dhah, dhuvah, and evar.” 
The grammarians™ say ‘they are the four kinds of words, nouns, 
‘verbs, propositions, and particles,’ The ceremonialista declare them 
to be ‘(lat) the mantras; (2nd) the kalpas (liturgical precepts); (8rd) 
the brabmanas; and (4th) the current Isnguage.’” The commentators 
{neiruktih) explain them as being ‘ (Ist) the yich; (2nd) the yajush ; 
{8rd) the efman texts; and (4th) the current language.’ Others think 
they denote the speech ‘(Ist) of serpent (2nd) of bind; (8rd) of 

Ww See the Mabibbishya, pp. 28, 29. 

190 See Siysna’s commentary on B.V. i, 164, 45. He there defines thus the 
words eydvahdrikt ak: Bhoga-vishayd “gam anaya" ityadi-rups oyioahiyilt | 
“©The common language is that which refers to objects of enjoyment, such as giim 
Sneye, “bring the cow.” ‘These words are of ocurse Sanskrit, 
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mall reptiles; and (4th) the current languege.’ The philosophical 
school explains the four grades as having reference to ‘cattle, musical 
instruments, wild animals, and soul.’ On this point we have also the 
following text in a Brihmana: ‘Speech, when created, became divided 
into four parts, of which three abide in these three worlds (earth, the 
atmosphere, and the eky), and the fourth among the beasta Terrestrial 
speech abides in fire and in the Rathantara texts; atiiospheric speech 
abides in the wind, and in the Vamadevya prayers; celestial speech 
abides in the sun, in the Brihat metre, and in thunder. The [fourth 
portion of epeech was] in the beasts. The speech which was most 
excellent” was placed in the Brahmans: hence the Brahmans speak 
two sorts of language; both that of gods and that of men.’” 

The Parigishta appended to the Nirukta is more modern than 
the time of Yaske, though it is regarded as a part of his work by 
Durga, the commentator, who refers to the Nirukta as consisting of 
14 part, (See his comment on Nir. i, 20, which is quoted below, 
pp. 166, ff.) But though itself subsequent in date to the Nirukta, 
the preceding passage refers to the opinions of various ancient writers, 
and may, therefore, be held to carry us back toa zemoter period. 
/Three of the ancient schools which are quoted assert the current 
Ianguage (eydvaharika oak) to be the fourth kind of speech alluded 
to in the Vedic text as being spoken by men. By this we are porhaps 
to understand old Sanskrit. It is trae that in the Brihmana which 

She author of the Parigishta cites a remark is made (connected with 
‘what precedes) that the Brahmans speak two languages, that of the 
gods and that of men; and this might seem to prove that, as in later 
times (see above, p, 47), # distinction was drawn, at the time when 
the Brihmana was composed, between Senskrit, the language of the 
goda, and Prakyit, the language of men. But the reference may be to 
the Vedic and the ordinary Sanskrit; or to cultivated and rustic speech, 
x perhaps to some piece of inysticism” And, in any case, as we 
fre ignorant af the date of the Brahmans from which the citation is 

49 Benfey, Gitt. Gel, Ans. for 2861, p. 134, would render “was the first,” 

47 In the Gopatha Brihmage, i. 1, 1, and in the B'atep. Br. xiv. 6, 11, 2, itis 
\eaid, parckshe-priyih ina Ai devah pratyakshe-dvishah, “for the gods love, as it 
jwere, what is mysterious, and hato whet is manifest.” The first part of this formals 
fa of frequent cocurrence in the Brihmanes, The commentator on the Taitt, Br. i, 
6, 9,2, where it occurs, remarks, “ Heuce also in common life teachers avoid auch 
‘names aa Dovadatta, and like to be honoured by rach appellations as ‘upadhyiyn,’ 
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made, no conclusion can be drawn from the passage adverse to the 
vernacular use of Sanskrit in the Vedic age. 

Seventh:—In the Ramayana several passages occur in which the 
colloquial use of Sanskrit is mentioned. These are the following™:-— 

Hanuman, the monkey general, is represented as having found his 
way into the palace of Ravaya, the Rakshasa king, and as reflecting 
how he is to address Sitd, who is there confined. He says (Sundara 
Kanda, xxx. 17, Bombay edition): ahait hy atitanué chaiva vanaraé cha 
vibeshatah | vachaih chodzharishyami manushtm tha somakpitam™ | 18 | 
yodi ndcham pradasyami dvijatir iva samakritam | Ravana manyoman’ 
main Sita bhita bhavishyati | 19 | avadyam eva vaktavyom minushahh 
edkyam arthavat | maya santuayituh Sakyé nanyatheyam anindita | 
“For I am very small, and above all a monkey; I shall now utter 
polished (saitskritém) human speech. If I utter polished speech like 
« Brahman, Sita will think I am Ravana, and will be frightened. I 
must certainly speak human and significant language; for thus only 
can I comfort the blameless lady.” 

‘The reading in Gorresio’s edition of the Sundara Kanda, xxix. 16, is 
somewhat different from the above, and is as follows: anenafvdsayish- 
yams fokendpahitendriyam | akaii hy avidites chaiva canara cha vitesha- 
tah | 17 | yadi vackam oadishyams doijatir ica sanskyitam | seyam 
dlakshya ripaw cha Janaki bhashitam cha me | Ravazam manyamdna 
mam punas trasam gamishyati | tato jata-paritrasa sabdai kuryad 
‘Misia,’ and so forth," (ata ova loks "pi Devadattidi-nama parityajya Geharyas 
uplidhyayih milrah styadi-ndmabhih pijyah paritushyanti). It is well known that, 
according to Indian custom, Pandits are not namod by their pupils, but are referred 
to a8 my Guru, eto, 

In tho Iliad, ii, 813,f., mention is made of an eminence called by men Baticia, 
and by the gods the tomb of Myrine; on which Foesi remarks in his note 
that the former was the common, tho latter the older, but more distinctive and 
signiGcent name. (Comp, Iisd i. $03; xiv. 201; xx. 74) On Iliad ii, 813, Prof. 
Blackie remarks (Homer, vol. iv. 114), “ With regard to the double name—the 
human and the divine~by which this plece was known, I have little doubt that 
‘Lobeok (Aglao. p. 858), Nitszoch (Od. x. 805), and Gatiling (Hes intro. xxx) are 
right in soying that by the language of men in such oases is understood the popular 
or valgar name; by the language of the gods, the sacerdotal, orscalar, or poetical 
designation.” 

TT Por the references to most of the texts here quoted I am indebted to Weber, 
Zeitachr, der Deutechen Morgent. Gesellschaft, for 1854, p. 851, note, 

Ye These words are thns explained by the commentator: sisuaATm manushye= 
dorira-stidhyam | “saitshrittim” eyakerons-catiskarocation | 
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manawint | I shall console her, whose senses are overwhelmed 
with this grief. But I am both unknown, and above all @ monkey. 
If 1 were to speak in polished language, like a twice-born man, 
« Janaki (Siti), perceiving my appearance, and [hearing] my words, 
would think that I was Ravana, and would again become terrified ; 
and would scream in consequence of her fright,” Considering that 
thie would lead to a discovery, he concludes as follows (verses 33 and 
84 of the same section): Ramam aklishtakarmananh nimittair anukirta- 
yan | tasmad vakehyamy cham vakyam manushyah iva samskritam | 
naindm udvejayishyami tad-buddhi-gata-manasdm | “‘ Announcing by 
tigns the undaunted Rama, I shell address to her much polished Jan- 
guage as a man would. [Thus] I shall not occasion her any alarm, 
as her mind will be fixed on the thoughts of her husband.” 

As the reason assigned in these passages for not addressing Sita in 
Sanskrit such as a Brahman would use, is not that she would not 
understand it, but that it would alarm her, and be unsuitable to the 
speaker, we may take them as indicating that Sanskrit, if not spoken 
by women of the upper classes at the time when the Ramiyana was 
‘written (whenever that may have been"), was at least understood by 
them,' and was commonly spoken by men of the priestly class, and 
other educated persons. By the Sanskrit proper to an [ordinary] man, 
alluded to in the socond passage, may perhaps be understood not a 
language in which words difforent from those of Brahmanical Sanskrit 
‘were used, but the employment of diction correct, but neither formal 
and elaborate, nor familiar end vulgar. It would be comparatively 
easy, even for persons who could not speak correct Sanskrit, to under- 
stand it when spoken, at the early period here in question, when the 
contemporary vernacular, if different from Sanskrit, deviated from it so 
very much leas than the modern Indian vernaculars do. 

41 Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i., pp. 484, £, does not determine its date, 

HT the Myichhakatl, however, written probably st a later period (see sbove, 
P.12, note 4), a woman's pronunciation, when reading or repeating Senskrit is 
spoken of as something laughable (p. 44, Stenzler’s ed.) :—-mama dave duvehin jjova 
Aaswoih jaadi itthine sakkadam padhantie manussena @ kialiin gaantena | itthia diva 
sakkadam padhanti dinnanovapassa via git{hi adkiam susvaadi, which ia thus trans. 
Tated by Professor Wilson (Theatre of the Hindus, i, 60) :—* Now, tome, there are 
two things at which I osnnot choose but laugh, a woman reeding Sanskrit, and a 
man singing 8 song; the woman snuflles ike « young cow, when the rope is firnt 
passed through her nostrils.” 
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Again, an expression occurs in the Arenya Kigda, xi. 56, from 
which it seems as if the use of Sanskrit was a characteristic of Brah- 
mans; and no doubt they were the persons who chiefly spoke it 
(Bombay edition): dhdrayan brahmanah rapam Ilvalah samskyitam + 
vadan| Amantrayati vipran ea éraddham uddisye nirghrinah |" “ As- 
suming the form of a Brihman, and speaking Sanskrit, the rathless 
Bakehasa Jivala invited the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony.” 

In the Sundara Kanda, lexxii. 3 (Gorresio’s edition), the discourse 
of Praohasta, one of the Rakehasas, is characterized as samekritah hotu- 
sampannam arthavach cha | “polished (samskritam), supported by 
reasons, and judicious in its purport;” and in the Yuddha Kanda, 
(civ. 2) the god Brahma is eaid to have addressed to Rama # discourse 
which was saviskritam madhuram Slakshnam arthavad dharma-samhitam| 
“polished, sweet, gentle, profitable, and consonant with virtue,’ 
But in neither of these two passages does there appear to be any 
reference to the special meaning of the word safiskrita, 

In the subjoined lines (Sundara Kanda, xviii. 18,f.), the word samiskara 
is employed, if not in a technical signification, corresponding to that of 
safekrita, at all events in a manner which enables us (as Weber observes) 
to perceive how that technical sense of the word nrose: dubkhena bubudhe 
chainam Hanuman Marutatmajah | saiiskarena yatha hindm vacham are 
thantarak gatam™” | tishthanitm analankardm dipyamandm sva-tyasa | 
“Hanuman, Son of the Wind, recognized Sita with difficulty, stand- 
ing, aa sho was, unadorned, radiant only with her own brilliancy: 
just as a word is not readily understood, when its sense is changed 
by the want of its correct grammatical form.” 


17 The commentator explains the fret tine thus: “drahmana-ripais” brakmana~ 
sadpida-verhatt | “ satiakritain padan” brahmana-vad iti deahah | 

46 The reading of this line ia idontical in the Bombay edition, xv. 39; and the 
commentator there has the following note: Suandnulepanidir anga-saiukarah | 
echo syakarana-jninadi.jah saiekirah } deeyah arthantera-gatatvai dedntarae 
gatetvam | viches tu vivakshitirthiid anyartha-bodhakhatvam | vlcho'rtho yathii vyi= 
Auranddy-abhydaa~duhkhena vyutpattin aempadya budhyate tad-vat Siti kathtena 
Bubudhe | “Bathing, anointing, ete., are the decoration (sciiskara) of the body. 
‘The decoration (or correctness, saviekdra) of speech in derived from a knowledge 
of grammar, atc, ‘The phrase orthdntaragatatea, when applied to Gita, signifies 
her having gone to a foreign country; but whea appliod to speech, it signifies the 
Genoting of another meaning than the one intended. As the sense of speech is 
understood after proficiency hes been attained with difficulty by the study of grammar, 
s» he (Hanuman) recognized Sita by hard effort.” Professor Aufrecht has farnished 
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Eighth :—From the researches of Professors Kuhn ** end Benfey 
it appears that many words, which in modern Sanskrit are only of 
one, two, or three, etc., syllables, have, in the Veda, to be read as 
of two, three, or four, ete., syllables, i.e., as of one syllable longer, 
in order to make up the full length of tho lines required by the metro 
employed by the Vedic poets. Thus team has to be read as tuam; 
oywshtau aa viushtau; turyom as turiyam; martydya as martidya ; 
varenyam 08 vareniam; amdtyam a8 amdtiam ; svadhoaram aa suadhva- 
ram; and svaetiDhif as euastibhia. Now as this mode of lengthening 
words is common in Prakyit, it would appear that the Prakrit pro- 
naneiation agrees in this respect with that of the old Sanekrit in 
contradistinction to the more recent. But as the Prakyit pronunciation 
must have been borrowed from e previously existing popular pro- 
nunciation, which was at the same time that employed by the Vedic 
poeta, we find here another reason for concluding that the old spoken 
language of India and the Sanskrit of the Vedes were at one time 
identical.” 


me with the following text on the mubject of Sanskrit being at one time spoken. He 
informs me: “The Sarasvatikanthabharans speake, in the beginning of the sevond 
chapter, of the use of the vulgar tongue in pootry, end saya in ‘loka 16: dv *bhiivann 
Gdya-vijasya rijye prithyita-bhashinch | kale éri-Sahatonkasya ke nw satakpite- 
eadinak | According to the author, Sanskrit wes universally spoken in tho time of 
‘S&basznka, whom we know as the founder of anera. This is an individual view, but 
it is carious as coming from » Hindu, who lived, say, 1,050 years aftar Christ.” The 
sense of the verso quoted by Professor Aufrecht is as follows: “During the reign of 
the first king, who spoke Prikrit? In the time of Sahasinks (Yikramadiy), who 
did not speak Sanskrit?” 

10 Zeitschrift fr die Kunde des Morgenlandes, iii. 80. 

30 Sama-veda, Introduction, p. lili. f. See also the articles of Dr. Bollenson it, 
Orient und Occident, ii. 467, ff., and in the Zeitach, der Deut. Morg. Gesellschaft, 
xxii, 669, ff., and Prof. Muller's tranaletion of the R.V., vol. é., pref. pp. xxviii, ff, 

181 T quote some remarks of Benfey, Sima-voda, Introd. p. lili. :— The necomity 
for frequently changing the liquids y and ¢ into the correspondont vowels i and w, hud 
‘been remarked by the Indian writers on prosody, who teach that, wherever the metre 
requires it, fy and we should be read instead of y and. In many words the former 
mode of writing appears 10 have prevailed ; as is rendered probable by the diffcrences 
of reading botwoen the Sima-veda and the Big-veda, the former, for instance, resd- 
ing tugriya, subhuoah, audruvom, where the latter reads tugrya, subheah, sudroam ; 
and the latter, on the contrary, reading samudriya, where the former reads samudrya, 
+ « «+ But the necessity of making the change in order to obtain a reading 
conformable to the metre, is of much ordinary occarrence that we are goon led to 
eonolnde that, at the time when the Vedas were composed, tho liquids (y aad 6), 
which appoar in the Sanhitis as we now have them, hed not yet, for the most part, 
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Bur. X.— Various stages of Sanskrit literature, and the different forma 
tn which they exhibit the Sanskrit language: the later Vedic com- 
montators: earlier expounders: the Nirukta: the Brahmanae: the 
Vodto hymns: imperfoct comprehension of them in later times from 
changes in the Yanguage: the hymns composed in the vernacular idiom 
of their age 


As I have shown in the preceding section that Sanskrit was once 
a spoken language, it must, in that its earlier stage, have been exposed 
to the mutations to which all spoken languages are subject from their 
very nature. Sanskrit must, in the course of ages, have become very 
different from what it originally was." And, in fact, we find from 
the records of Indian literature, that the Sanskrit, as it is brought 
before us in the different Siistras, has gone through different phases, 
The most modern is that in which we find it in the Itihisas, Purdpas, 
and Smritia. The Itihisas and Purigas are undoubtedly not to be 
ranked with the oldest Sanskrit writings, for they all imply that there 


begun to be pronounced, but that, in their stead, tho corresponding vowels i and # 
were employed.” On tho other hand, y and » must sometimes bo read instead of 
fy and wo (p. lvi.). ‘Tho fieon verses of the Purusha Bakta (cited in the first 
volume of this work, pp. 8, f), which are compoeed in the Anushtap metre, will be 
gevecally found to havo the proper number of foot, if not in other respots to sean 
correctly,—if the preceding remarks be attonded to. Thus in tho firat verse, line 
second, the words vrited and stystishfhat must be read apert, and not united by 
sandhi. Bldvyam (in the first line of the second verso) must be lengthenod to 
Shaviyam ; oyakrimat (socond line, fourth verse) to viekrimat ; sadhyi: (second line, 
seventh verse) to sadhiya ; dyam (frst line, eighth verse, though not in second line, 
sixth verse) to diam; gramyaécha (second line, eighth verse) to gramiadcha ; 
syodadhuk and vyakalpayan (iret lino, eleventh verse) to viadadiuh and viakelpayan; 
and rijanyah (first line, twelfth verse) to rajaniah. 

1s Tn revising this soction (composed originally in 1858) for the prose, I have had 
the assistance of Profosor Miller’s work on Ancient Sanskrit Literature, which 
thas enabled me to make a few additions, and to modify some of my previous state. 
mouts, [Note to first edition.] 

483 I fear that the toxt of Patanjoli (Mababhasbya, p. 104) may be cited against 
me here:—nityaé cha sabdah | nityeshs cha dabdeshu kifasthair avichalibhir varyair 
Bhavitavyam anapiyopajana-vikaribhip |‘ Words are otornal; and in the onse of 
eternal words we mast have immutable and immovable letters, free from diminution, 
or inereaso, of alteration.” But the words which Bhlskara Acharya applied to 
astronomy ave equally applicable to grammar:—stra gapite-skandhe upapattiman 
ove Bgemah promigam | ‘Ia this astronomical department scripture is authori~ 
tative only when it is supported by demonstration.” ‘This is true, also, of all other 
matters, which, like Grazomar, come within the sphere of science. 
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were many older records of Hindu antiquity existing when they 
were compiled, and often quote various ancient; verses.“ The 
Mahabharate frequently introduces old legends with the following 
formule, which, however, may often mean nothing: atrdpy udd- 
harantimam ttihdsam puratanam | ‘Here they adduce this ancient 
narrative.’ (Seo vol. i., p. 127.) In all these different classes 
of works, which, in their presont form, are comparatively recent 
parts of Indian literature, the Sanskrit language is substantially 
the same. At the time when even the oldest of these works 
were reduced into their present form, we must suppose that the 
Sanskrit had nearly ceased to be a spoken tongue, and had become 
gradually stereotyped as a polished and learned language, by the 
precepts of those grammarians who preceded Panini, as well as of that 
scholar himself and his successors. As the language which had thus 
been polished, improved, and fixed by precise grammatical rules, ceased 
to be popularly spoken, it was preserved from any future changes, In 
this way the Sanskrit language has remained almost unaltered for 
more than two thousand years, till it has acquired the appearance of 
immutebility; while its antiquity, and the perfection of form which 
it eventually acquired, and has so long retained, have caused it to be 
regarded as of divine origin; just as every science which has descended 
from @ remote ege, or even from a period comparatively recent, is 


4 That they are not all of one age is held by an enlightonod Indian Pandit, 
Isvara Chandra Vidyasagar, in the Bengall prefaco to hia Rijupatha, or Sanskrit 
eelootions, as follows :—sikit purtin Upckhyi Vishpupuriger richina: prachin bodh 
iy’ purtin Vodibyaspronit boliys prividdhi Gehhe | kintu purdin ebkitler 
‘Onpir ett Bibhinn jo ak byoktir richit Biliya badh Aby nai | Viskaupurin 
Bhagtbit 6 Brihmidaibirttipuraner ekek Gand path Korile oi tin grinth ek lekhinir 
mukhhvite vinirgdt bdliya pratt hiya dushkor | Vishnupurty prolhpitir ethit 
Hohabhariter rochinar etd didhinndt je jini Vishaupurin kimba BhagUObt GiSba 
Brbhmibaibirttipurdn richina koriyachhen taimhar rbohit bodh hiy wa | 

“Tho composition of the Vishau-puriins appears to have preocded that of all the 
other Purdnes. It is commonly said that alz the Purdnas were composed by Veda 
vyisa. But tho style of the different Puriines is so various that they connot be con- 
ccived to be the work of one person. After reading a portion of the Vishna-purina, 
‘snother of the Bhiigavata, and a third of the Brahmavaivartta-puring, it is difficult 
to believe thom all to have proceeded from one pen, . . . 80, too, there is such 
a discrepancy between the style of the Mahabharata and that of the Vishnu-purdpa, 
‘and the other works mentioned above, thet it cannot be imagined to be the com- 
position of the same person by whom they were written. 

W Bee, however, the distinction made by Lassen between the Epic poems amd 
and the Purtipas, in the passage cited above, p. 133, note, 
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regarded by the people of India aa supernatural. Prior to thia era, 
however, and as long as it had oéntinued to be commonly spoken by the 
lower or upper classes, the Sanskrit had been liable to constant fluctua- 
tions in the forms of its inflections, Accordingly, in the works which are 
more ancient than the Smritis and Itihisas, we find various differences 
of grammatical form, and a style altogether more antique. This is 
to some extent the case in the Brahmanpas and Upanishads, where we 
encounter a simplicity of syntax and a tautology of style, together 
with many particles, and some modes of construction and forms, which 
ere foreign to the later works." The Brahmanas, however, are only 
to be regarded as a middle stage between the Vedic hymns (mantras) 
and the more modern Sanskrit. It is to the hymns of the Rigveda, 
most of which are separated by an interval of several centuries, even 
from the Brihmanas, that we must resort if we would discover how 
wide are the differences between tho Sanskrit in its oldest known 
form and its most modern shape. In these hymns we find various 
forms of inflection and conjugation which aro not to be traced in more 
modern writings, and numerous words which either disappear alto- 
gether in later authors, or are used by them in a different sense. 
These hymns are, in fact, by far the oldest parts of Indian literature: 
That this is the case, is proved by the whole nature and contents of 
the other portions of that literature which is connected with those 
hymns. The hymns are the essential part of the Veda; all the other 
writings which bear the name of Veda are depondent on the hymns, 
and subservient to their explanation or liturgical use. In the com- 
mentary called the Vedirtha-prakiéa, on the Taittiriya Sanhita, p. 9, 
it is said: Yadyapi Mantra-brahmandtmako Vedas tathapi Brahmanaya 
mantra-vyakiyana-ripatvad mantrak eva ddau samémnatah| “Al 

16 Tho philosophers Raminuja and Madhvaoharyya are called incarnations of 
Sesha and Vayu (Wilson's ILinda Sects, pp. 24 and 87), and S’ankara Acharya is 
aclebroted in the Vyihad Dharma-purins es an incarnation of Vishgu.—Colebrooke’a 
Essays, i. 103, 104. 

¥? ‘Thus, e.g. any one who is familiar with modern Sanskrit will recognize in the 
passage cited from the Kaushitaki-brihmana in the first volume of this work (p. 328), 
a dissimilarity of style. ‘The separation of the particle abAi from the verb adiavat, 
in the phrase abAi Saudasin absavat | “He became superior to the Saudisas,” is a 
remnant of the Vedio usage. In modern Sauskrit the preposition would not bs thus’ 
severed from the verb, In the S‘atapatha Brahmans, xi. 6, 1, 10, and 12, the 
following ancient forms occur, #¢ for tasmat, “from that,” erindsai, “Do thou 
choose,” or “thou shalt choose.” 
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though the Veda consists of Mantra and Brihmans, yet, as the Brih- 
mayas have the character of explanstions of the Mantras, [it followa 
that] the letter were the first recorded.” And in a verse roferred to 
by Sankara Acharya in his commentary on the Brihad Arapyaka 
Upanished (Bib. Ind. ii, 855, ff.) it is eaid: Brahmana-prabhavah 
manirah| “The mantras are the sources of the Brabmapas.” This 
may be made clearer by beginning with the most recent parts of the 
literature connected with the Vedas, and going gradually back to the 
oldest parts. 

First:—Two of the most recent commentatora on the Vedas sre 
Sayapa Acharya, who lived in the fourteenth century a... and wrote 
‘a detailed commentary called Vedarthaprakaéa, on the whole of the 
Rigveda ; and Mahidhers, who compiled a commentary entitled 
‘Vededipa on the Vajasaneyt Sanhita of the Yajur-veda. 

Second: In such works as these we find reference made to earlier 
‘writers on the Vedas, euch as Saunaka, the author of the Brihaddevata, 
Yaska, the author of the Nirnkta, and many others, with quotations 
from their works, 

Profeasor Miiller™ divides the Vedic literature, properly eo called, 
into four periods, which, in the inverse order of their antiquity, are 
the Sitra period, the Brahmans period, tho Mantra period, end the 
Chhandas period, The Chhandss period, during which the oldest 
hymns preserved in the Rigveda collection were written, he supposes 
to have lasted from 1200 to 1000 2c. Then followed the Mantra 
period, from 1000 to 800 3.c., in the course of which the more recent, 
of the Vedic hymns were composed, and the whole were gathered 

together into one Sanhita (or collection). Next in order wes the 
Bribmana period, from 800 to 600 s.c., during which the chief 
theological and liturgical tracts bearing this title were composed and 
collected.” And, lastly, we have the Sitra period, extending from 600 


wo Profewor Wilson's Rigveda Sanhita, Vol. I. Introdue. p. xlviii, Miller, 
ips,” (Ist od.) p.24. Both, Introd, to Nirukta, p. lii, refers Mehidhera (if not 
Biyaye alno) to the sixteenth century, 
‘189 See hin “ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 70, 244, 249, 818, 446, 
497, 572. 
180 Professor Hang thinks all these works ere older. In the Introduction to his 
Aitareya Brahmans, vol. i, p. 47, he writes: “We do not hesitate therefore to 
sasign the composition of the bulk of the Brihmapas to the years 1400-1200 3.c.; 
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to 200 n.0., in which the ceremonial precepts of the earlier tradition 
were reduced (by men who, however, were no longer, like their pre- 
decessora, regarded as inspired) into a more tangible, precise, and 
systematic form than they had previously possessed. The works of 
this period wore not all composed in the concise form of Sitras, but 
some were in verse and others in prose. 

Among the latter is the work of Yaske, who (as we have seen, 
p- 158) is supposed by Professor Miiller (‘‘Chips,” p. 74) to have 
lived in the fifth century 2.0. Yaska found an earlier work entitled 
the Nighantus, made up of classified lists of Vedic, and partly obso- 
lete, words, existing in his day; to which he alludes in the following 
passage, at the very commencement of his work (i.1): samamndysh 
tamamnateh | sa vy thatavyah | tam imam samamnayam “ Nighanta- 
ak” sty achakshate | “A sacred record (samamndya) has been com- 
piled, which is to be expounded, This is called the Nighaptus.” 

And again (in i. 20): sakehatkrita-dharmanah rishayo babhaouh | 
te "varebhyo 'sakshatkyita-dharmabhyah upadesena mantran sampraduh | 
upadesdya glayanto ’eare bilma-grakanaya'™ imam granthath sama- 
smndsishur vedaih cha osdangani cha | [bilmam bhilmam bhasanam iti od}. 

“The yishis had an intuitive insight into daty. They, by tuition, 
handed down the mantras to subsequent preceptors, who were destitute 
of this intuitive perception. These later teachers, declining in the 
power of communicating instruction, for facility of comprehension 
through the division of the subject-matter, arranged this book (the 
Nighantus), the Veda, and the Vedingas. [Bilma means dhilma, 


for the Saiihiti we require a period of at least 500-600 years, with an interval 
of about 200 years between the end of the proper Brahmone period. Thus we 
obtuin for the bulk of the Saiihita the space from 1400-2000 ; the oldest hymns and 
sutrificial formulas may be a few hundred yeurs more ancient still, so that we would 
fix the very commencement of Vedio Literature between 2400-2000 2.0,” See the 
first yolume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 2 ff, 

4 On this the commentator Durgicherya annotates ss follows: os cha [eamd~ 
mndyah) rishibhir Mantrértha-parijnondiya wdGharanabhitah panchidhySyt istra- 
aangraha-bhavena ekasminn Gmndys granthikritak ity artha}. ‘The senso is, that 
“This sacred record which bad been aet forth by rishis as a specimen of the mode 
of explaining the sense of the mantras, has been formed into one collection in five 
chapters.’ 

93 « Das eplitterwaise Fasson,” B. end R, 

¥8 The words in breckets are regarded by Prof. Roth es spurious (Elust, of 
Nirukts, p. 14,f). I quote them, however, as they are commented on by Durga. 
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division, or bAasana, Mustration.]’". This passage proves at once the 
priority of the Nighantus to the Nirukta, and also the still greater 
antiquity of the hymns which form the subject of explanation in 
both. 

The following are the remarks of Durgichirya, the commentator, 
on this passage (Nir. i. 20) :— 

Sakshatkyito yatr dharmah sakshad dpishto prativisishtena tapasd te 
ime “ sakshatkyita-dharmanah” | ke punas te ttt | wohyate | “ rishayab” 
rishanti amuskmat karmanak evam-arthavata mantrena samyuktad 
amund prakérena evaii-lakshana-phala-viparinamo bhavalé iti pishayah | 
“pishir darbanad” iti oakshyati | tad ctat karmanah phala-vipars- 
ndma-darfanam aupachdrikyd vriltya uktam “ sakehathpita-dharmanah” 
iti | na hi dharmasya daréanam asti | alyantaparco i dharmab| 
Gha | kite techam ‘ti | uchyate | ‘‘te ‘varebhyo ’sakshatkpita-dharma- 
Bhyak upadesena mantran sampraduh” | te ye sdkshatkpita- 
dharmanas te 'oarebhyo ‘vara-kilinebhyah éalti-hinebhyah Srutarehi- 
Bhyad | teshame Ai srutea tatah paschad rishiteam upajayate na 
yatha pirvesham adkshatkitadhermanam Gravanam antara ova | 
aha | kite tebhyak éti| te 'earebhyah “ upadedena” sishyopadhyayikaya 
trittya mantran granthato ’rthatas cha “ sampraduh” samprattavantah | 
te ‘pi cha upadesena ova jagrihuh | atha te ‘py “upadesaya glayantah 
avare bilma-grahandya imam granthah samamndsishur veda cha veddn- 
gani cha” sti| “upadelaya” upadebartham | hatha nama upadilya- 
minam ete Saknuyur grikitum ity ovam artham adhikritya glayantab 
Ehidyamanah tesho [?] agrihaateu tad-anukampayd tesham dyushab 


4 Professor Roth, in his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xiii, remarke thus on thie 
passuge:— Here Yiska aacribes the compilation of the small collections of words 
and names which forms tho basis of his explanation, in an undefined way to en 
ancient tradition, not indeed dating from the enrliest period, when faith and dootrine 
flourished without artificial aids, but from the generations next to that era, which 
strove by arrangement and writing to preserve the trearures which they had in- 
horited, He further puts the Naighantuka in one class with the Vedas and 
‘Vedingss, By the composition of the Vedas, which Yiskx here placos in the socond 
period of Indian history, he cannot mean the production of the hymns transmitted 
by the rishis, which were alwaya estoemed in India as the essontial part of the Vedas, 
and were regarded in the same light by Yiske in the passage before us. All, there 
fore, that could be done by Inter generations was to arrange these hymns, and com- 
mit them to writing. We find bere @ recollection of e comparatively late reduction 
into writing of the mental productions of early ages, an event which bas not yet 
attracted sufficient notice in its bearing upon the history of Indian literature.” 
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tankocham avekshya kalanwrapis cha grahaya-Saktim “ bilmagrahandya 
Snati grontham” gavddi-devapatny-antath eamdmnatavantal | kim matam 
ctena iti | wchyate | “cedaih cha vedangini cha” itartus iti | katham 
prnah samdmndeishur iti | aha | Spinu | vedat tavad cham eantam atin 
mahativad duradhyeyam ancka-Gakha-bhedena samamndsishuh sukha- 
grakandya cydsena samdmndtacantah | te ckavitéatidha bahorichyan 
ckagatadha adhvaryavath sahasradhd sémavedat navadhd atharcagam | 
vedingany apt | tad yatha | vydkaranam ashtadha niruktam chaturda- 
badhd ityevam-adi | evar samanndsishur bhedena grahanartham | katham 
nama | Bhinndny tani bakhantardnt laghini sukhats gribntyur ote bakti~ 
Kinah alpayusho manushyah ity evam-artham samamndsighuh| bilma-bab- 
dam bhashya-vakya-prasaktam nirbravits | yad etad bilmam ity uktam etad 
bhilmam veddndm bhedanam | bhedo vydsah sty arthah | “ bhdsanam 
iti va" | athava bharanam evam bilma-babdona uchyate | vedanga-vijadnena 
bhasate prakasate vedarthah iti | atah idam uktom bilmam iti | evam 
bhider bhascter va bilma-Sabdeh | evam sdam rishibhyo niruktaldetram 
Gydtom itarani cha-engani sti paribodhitak agamah | 
“They to whose minds duty was clearly present, i.e. by whom 
through eminent devotion it was intuitively seen, were the persens 
described by the term sdkshat-kyite-dharmanas. Again, who were 
they? The yishis,™ who are called eo because they flow (rishanti); 
Decanse from a particular ceremony accompanied by a mantra of such 
and such import, in 6 certain way, such and such a reward results. 
And the author will afterwards declare that the word ‘rishi’ comes 
from ‘seeing’ (daréanat). Here ‘those who have an intuitive pere 
ception of duty’ are spoken of in a metaphorical way, ag ‘seeing’ 
that a reward results from a ceremony ; for duty cannot be seen, being 
something entirely invisible. He proceeds. But what of these yishis? 
He tells us: ‘They handed down the mantras by oral tuition to sub- 
_ Bequent men, wha had not the same intuitive perception of duty,’ i.e. 
those yishis who had an intuitive perception of duty handed down the 
mantras to subsequent men, i.e. to those who were rishie by 
(érutarshis), of a later age, and destitate of power; ‘rishi 








8 About the different kinds and reces of rishis, seo vol. i. of this work, p. 400, 
note, and Prof, Aufrecht's Catalogue, p, 41, ool. 2; as welll as the Srd vol. of this 
‘work, passim ; see the index. 
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rishihood arose from what they had heard from others, and not with- 
out hearing, as was the case with those earlier rishig who had an 
intuitive perception of duty. He proceeds. What did the earliest 
yisbis do to these later ones? They handed down the mantras by 
tuition (viz., by the function of instructing their pupils) according 
te ‘usir text and meaning; and the pupils reeeived them through 
tuition. Then ‘these later men, being grieved,” with the viow of afford- 
{ag instruction, atranged this book and the Veda, and the Vedingas, 
& portions, for facility of comprehension.’ ‘For the purpose of in+ 
struction :’ ‘grieved,’ afflicted by the apprehension that their pupils 
would not comprehend what was taught them; and when they did not 
understand, being actuated by compassion towards them, and having 
regard to the greater shortness of their lives, and to the diminution 
in their power of comprehension, which was occasioned by the influ- 
ence of the times, they compiled this book [the Nighantn], begin- 
ning with ‘gau,’ and ending with ‘devapatnyas,’ in parts, for facility 
of comprehension by division of the subject-matter. He next tells us 
what is meant by this: the Vedas, and the other Vedanges. But how 
did they compile these works? He teils us, listen: By separation, they 
-arranged the Veda (which being up to that period one, was difficult to 
study, from its extreme magnitude) in a number of different Stkhas, for 
the purpose of easier comprehension. The Rigveda was arranged in 21 
sakhas, the Yajush in 101, the Sama in 1,000, the Atharvaya in 9: 
and similarly the Vedingas; grammar in 8 books, the Nirukta in 14, 
and so on, in order that they might be apprehended in a divided stato; 
ie. that powerless and shortlived men might easily be able to under- 
stand these several Sakbas, when divided and of limited extent. Ho 
now explains the word ‘diJma.’ . . . . Bilma=bdiilma, means the 
division of the Vedas, and division stands for separate arrangement. 
Or it means bhdsanam, elucidation ; i.e. the sense of the Vedas becomes 
clear from 4 knowledge of the vedangas, or supplements to the Veda. 
‘Thus di/ma is from the root did, or the root dhds. In this way thia 

1% Bo Muller (Ane. Sansk. Lit. p, 622) renders granthato orthataicha, denying 
to the word “grantha” the sense of written book, This rendering is approved by 
Prof, Goldetitcker (Panini, p. 82), though he holds that “‘grantha” properly means a 
‘written book (i3id. p. 27). 

161 Tt will be seen that in p. 165, I have understood the word glayanich in the 
sense of *dectining.”” 
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Nirukta Sastra, and the other Vedangas have descended from the 
yishis. Thus the scripture has been elucidated.” 

The Nighaptus, the lists of words which form the subject of the 
preceding remarke, were prefixed by Yaska to his own work, the 
Nirukta, in which, by commenting on them, he endeavours to throw 
light on the obscurities of the Veda." When this work of Yaska 
‘was written, and even at a much earlier period, it is evident that the 
sense of many of the Vedic words had been commonly forgotten. This 
appoars from the very fact of such works 2s the Nighantus and Nirukta 
being composed at all. For what occasion was there for compiling vo- 
eabularies of Vedic words, if the sense of these words had continued all 
along familiar to the students of the Vedas? The necessity for works 
like his own ia argued by Yaska in the following passage (Nir. i. 15): 

Athapi idam antarena mantresho artha-pratyayo na vidyate | artham 
apratiyato natyantam svara-samakdroddesah | tad idam vidya-sthanamh 
vydharayasya hartenyat svartha-sadhakam cha | 

“Now without this work the meaning of the hymns caunot be 
understood ; but he who does not comprehend their meaning cannot 
thoroughly know their accentuation and grammatical forms. There- 
fore, this department of science is the complement of grammar, and 
an instrument for gaining one’s own object.” 

‘The same thing is also clear from many passages in his work, in 
which he attempts to explain Vedic words by their etymologies ™ 

wo “The Naighaptnka,” says Professor Roth (Introd. to Nirukta, p. lii.), “expecially 
the second portion of it, waa a collection of difficult and obsolete words, which formed 
basis for instruction in the mode of expounding the Veda, such as was usually 
given in the schools of the Brahmans. At that period no necd was felt of con- 
tinuous commentaries ; and in fact learning had not then become separated into 20 
many branches. A memorandum of the terms denoting the ideas of most froquent 
occurrence in the Veda, and of the principal passages which required clucidation ; 
‘sivmple fist of the gods and the objecta of worship, such as we find in the Naighaptuke, 
sufficed ass manual for oral instruction. At s later era this manual became the 


mubjoct of formal and written explanation. ‘To this poriod belongs the Nirnkts."” 
‘m This passage in translated by Roth, Nirukta, Erliuterungen, p. 11, And 











vedarthavabodhiye wpayukta® niruktom! “Hence the Nirukta is serviceable for 
the understanding of the meaning of the Veda.”” 

%¢ Soe Roth's Erlauterungen to Nirukts, p. 219, ff. “Vedio interpretation could 
impose on itaelf no greater obstruction than to imagine that the Indian commentators 
‘wero infallible, or that they had inherited traditions which were of any value, Even 
‘a superficial examination shows that their plan of interpretation is the very opposite 
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»(a@ process, often tentative, which would heve been unnecessary if 
their meanings had been perfectly known), or in which he cites the 
opinions of different classes of interpreters who had preceded him, 
and who had severally propounded different explanations. This 
further shows that in Yiska's time the signification of the hymns had 
formed the subject of investigation by learned men of different schools 
for many ages preceding. The following passage will illustrate this, 
as well as afford some insight into the subjects and manner of dis- 
cussion at the period when he lived. In the Nirukta, i. 15, 16, he 
thus (in continuation of the passage last cited) alludes to the opinion 
entertained by one of his predecessors, Kautsa, regarding the value 


of traditional, that it is in reality a grammatical and ctymological ono, which only 
‘agrees with the former mothod in the erroneous system of explaining every verse, 
every line, every word by itself, without inquiring if the results so obtained har- 
monize with those derived from other quarters. If the fact thet nono of the com- 
mentators azo in possession of anything more than a very simple set of conceptions 
regarding, ¢.g., the functions of a particular god, or even the entire contents of the 
hymns, which they arv continually intruding into their interpretations, bo regnrded 
‘a @ proof of their having inherited a tradition, it will at least be admitted that this 
poverty of ideas is nota thing which we have any reason to covet. In this act of 
conceptions are included those scholastic ideas which were introduced at an early 
period indced, but not until the hymns had already become tho subject of learned 
study, ond tho religious views and social circumstances on which they aro based 
hod lost all living reality. . . . Whatie trae of Siyans, or ony of the other 
Tater commentators, applies essentially to Yaske also. He, too, is a learned inter- 
preter, who works with the materials which his predecessors had collected, but he 
‘possesses an incalculable advantage, in point of time, over those compilers of detaited 
‘and coutiquous commentaries, and belongs to a quite different literary period; viz., 
to that when Sanskrit was still undergoing @ process of natural growth.” Compare 
Benfey's remarks on the Vedic scholiasts, in the Introduction to his Simaveda, 
Pp. Ixy, f, where ho observes: “How high soever may be the antiquity assigned 
to the oldest grammatical and hermeneutical treatises on the Vedas, a long poriod 
appears to bave intervened between these nd the composition of the greater 
portion of the hymns, during which very much that was peculier to the Vodas was 
forgotten, ‘Their interpretations rost essentially (as is shown not merely by tho 
commentaries which have been alluded to, but slso by Yaska's Nirukta) on oty- 
mology, on conclusions drawn from the context, and the comparison of similar 
pusoges, The oldest attempts at interpretation seem to be contained in Brihmayae, 
in collections of passages (nigame), in collections of words (wighanfu) and in expla- 
netions (nirukta), of which last, two ore mentioned by Sayana (R.V, vol, i. p. 45, 
Hines 16 and 18), viz., one by S'ékepGni and another by Sthaulishthivi, in addition 
to that of Yaske.” 

391 Seo Roth, Zur Literatur und Geschichte des Weda, p. 21, £ where he writes: 
“The rationalistic Kantsa could regard the Veda as devoid of meaning, and the 
Brahmapas ss false interpretations.” 








KAUTSA DECLARES THE NIRUETA USELESS. W1 
of the Vedic interpretation : 


“ Yadi mantrarthe-pratyayaya anarthakam bhavati" sti Kautsah | 
“anarthakak ht mantrah | tad etena upekehitavyam | niyata-vicho yuktayo 
niyatanupiroyah Bhavants | athapt brakmagena riipa-sampannak vidht- 
yante | ‘uru prathasva’ ttt prathayati | ‘prohapi’ itt prohatt | athapé 
anupapannarthah bhavanti | ‘oshadhe trayasva enam’ | ‘svadhite ma 
onam hihair' [Taitt. 8., i. °2, 1] tty aha hitisan | athapi pratishid- 
dharthah bhavanti | ‘ekah eva Rudro 'vatasthe na doitiyah’ | ‘asamkhya- 
i yo Rudrak adhi bhimyam’ | ‘asatrur Indra jajnishe’ | 
‘Gatam sonah ajayat sakam Indrah’ | éti| athapi janantam sampreshyati 
‘Agnaye samidhyamanays anubrahi’ iti | athapy dha ‘ Aditib sarvam’ 
sti “Aditir dyaur Aditir antariksham’ iti” | tad uparishthad vyaklyae 
syamah | “athapy avispashtharthah bhavanti | ‘amyak? | ‘yadritmin’ | 
‘jarayayi’ | ‘kanuka’ iti” | arthavantah Sabda-samanyat| “ etad vas 
yajnasya sampiddham yad rapo-samyiddham yot karma kriyamanam rig 
your oa 'dhivadati” (Aitareya Brihmana, i. 4) iti cha brakmanam | 
“krilantau putrair naplridhir” iti | yatho etad niyatavdcho yuktayo 
niyatanupurvyah bhavanti” iti laukikesho apy etad yatha “ Indragnt” 
“‘pitaputray” iti | yatho etad “brakmanena ripa-sampannah oidhtyante”” 
ity uditanuvadah sa bhavati | yatho etay “ anupapannarthah dhavanti” 
tty Gmnayavachandd ahithed prattyeta | yatho stad * vipratishiddharthah 
bhavanti” sti | laukikesho apy etad yatha “‘asapatno’yam brahmanah” 
“anamitro 'yamh raja” iti | yatho etay “janantah sampreshyali” sts 
Janantam abhivddayate janate madhuparkam praha sti | yatho etad 
“ Aditih sarvam”" sti laukikeeho apy etad yatha “ sarcarardh anupraptah 
paniyam" iti} yatho etad “avispashtharthah bhavanti” ti | na osha 
athdzor aparadko yad enam andho na pasyati purushdparddhah so 
bhavati| yatha janapadiehu vidyatah purusha-visesho bhavati| parovarya- 
viteu tu Khalu veditrishu bhayo-cidyah prasasto bhavati | 

I will, in my trensletion, place the answers of Yaska opposite to 
the objections of Kautse (though they are separated in the text), and 
thus economize space, as well as make the discussion clearer.** 





30 Bee Dr. Roth's teauslation of this posmage in the first of bis Abhandlusgen, 
}-21, and in bis Eclanterungen to the Nirukta, pp. 11-13. There are, howaven, 
soms parts of the passage of which I do not clearly understand the bearing. 
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Koutea objects, 


1. “If the science of inter- 
pretation is intended to make the 
senso of the mantras clear, it is 
useless, for the mantras have no 
sense, This is to be seen as 
follows.” 


2. “The propostions [in the 
hymns and texts] have certain 
fixed words, anda cortain fixed 
arrangement ;" [and so require 
no interpretation 

8. “The mantras bave the 
ritual forms to which they refer 
fixed and enjoined by the Brah- 
mapas [and, therefore, need no 
further explanation): thus ¢ igread 
thyself widely out,’ [Vaj. 8., i. 
23] and eo he spreads; ‘Let me 
pour out,’ and so he pours,” 

4. ‘They prescribo what ie im- 
practicable: thus, ‘deliver him, 
© plant:' ‘Axe, do not injure 
him,’ thus he speaks while strik- 
ing.” [Taitt. Sanh. i, 2, 1; see 
alo Vaj. 8., iv. 1; vi. 15.] 

5. “Their contente are at vari- 
ance with each other: thus, ‘There 
exists but one Rudra, and no 
seoond;’ and again, ‘There are 
innumerable thousands of Rudres 
over the earth’ [Vaj. S., xvi. 54]; 
and, ‘Indra, thou hast been born 
without a foe’ (R. V., x. 193, 2]; 
and again, ‘Indra vanquished ry 
hundred armies at once.” [R. V., 
x. 103, 1.] 


‘YASKA'S REPLIES TO KAUTSA'S OBJECTIONS. 


Yaska repliss. 

1. “The mantras have a sense, 
for their words are the same (a8 
those in the ordinary language). A 
Brahmane (the Aitareya, i.4) says, 
‘What is appropriate in its form, 
is successful in the sacrifice; that 
is to say, when the verse [rich or 
yaush} which is recited refers to 
the ceremony which is being per- 
formed.’ ** “An example of the 
identity of the Vedic language 
with the ordinary speech is this, 
‘kyllantau,? ete. (‘sporting with 
sons and grandsons’). 

2. “This is the case in ordinary 

also, e.g. Indragnt, pitd- 
putrau (‘Indra and Agni,’ father 
and son’).’? 





3. “This is a mere repetition 
of what had been alreudy said 


‘and consequently calls for no 
(erther ars ak 


4. “According to the sacred 
tradition it must be understood 
that no injury is to be inflicted.” 


5. “The same thing occurs in 
ordinary language: thus, ‘This 
Brahman is without a rival;’ 
* The king has no enemies.’” 


39 This version is borrowed from Prof. Hang’s translation, p 11. The words 
quoted in the Nirukte occur in Ait. Br. i. 4, with the excoption of " yajsr oi.” 


DURGA'S EXPLANATION OF THE PASSAGE. 


6. “A person is enjoined to do 
an act with which he is already 
acquainted: thus, ‘Address the 
hymn to the fire which is being 
kindled’ [Satap, Br., i. 3 5 2 
This is said by the ed i 
Priest to the hotpi. ane 

path a ssn it is sai 
cr ‘Aditi =: 
‘aii is the atmosphere.’ , ‘ie 
i 89, 10), 





8. “The signification of the 
mantras js indistinct, as in the 
case of such words as amyak 
R. V., i, 169, 3], yadrismin 
R. V., x. 44, 8], sarayays (R. V., 
vi. 12, 4], kanwka.” [R. 


yp Vidi, 
66, 4). 
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6. “In the samo way people 
are saluted by their names, though 
they already know them; and the 
madhuparka (a dish of curds, ghee 
and honey) is mentioned to those 
who are well acquainted with the 


16 ‘This will be explained 
further on [eco Nir, iv. 23]. 
The same thing is said in common 
language: thus, ‘All fluids (or 
flavours) reside in water.’ 

8. “It is not the fault of the 
post, that the blind man does not 
see it, Itis the man’s fault. Just 
as in respect of local usages men 
are distinguished by superior 
knowledge; 0 too, among those 


-learned men who are skilled in 


tradition, he who knows most is 
worthy of approbation,”: 

Durga, the commentator, does not enter on a detailed explanation 
of this passage. He merely refers as follows to ita general seope:— 

Athapi idam antarena pada-vibhago na vidyate | Sdstrarambha-prayo- 
Janadhikare varttamane atha idam antarena mantreshe arthdvadharanati 
ndsti ity ukte yadi mantretyadina anarthakya-hetubhir bahubhir ana- 
rthakye upapadite nirukta-lastrasys Kauteona mantrandm arthavattams 
sthapayitva para-paksha-hetavah profyuktah | teshu sthitam arthavatvam 
wantrdndm | tesham arthanirvachandya idam drabhyamanam arthaved 
tly upapannam arthavattvam nirukta-Sastrasya | tad elat sarcam api 
shodaka-sastrakara-vydjona prasaktdnuprasaktam uktam prajndydh viorid- 
hays Sishyasya| hatha nama asdv avivriddha-prajnah sabdartha-nydya- 
sankateshu hetu-samayénadhijnah parath pratibadhyamano pi padarthan 
vakyarthans cha asammohena nirbrayad ith. 

“The student being supposed to have an occasion and @ right to 

6 Geo Miller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 472, note 1 

208 Compare Raghuvange, x. 16, rasdintarony eharasam yathe divyam payo 'inute| 
“As rain water, Which has bat one Sayour, [when it bas fallen) imbibes other 
flavours,” oto. 

28 Bee my article on the interpretation of the Veda in the Journal of the Roy. As. 
Society, vol. ii, mow sories, p. 829, 884, 837; and Bybtlingk and Roth, «. vv. 
muyakah, yi ja, (8) jor, and Adnwka; as well as Roth's dissertation on the Atharva- 
veda, p. 21. : 
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enter on the etudy of this Sastra, and the proposition having been laid 
down that, without the Nirukta, the sense of the mantras cannot be 
‘understood, Kautes, in the words, “if the science,” etc., adduces many 
reasons for declaring the mantras to have no meaning, and on these 
he grounds an aseortion that the Nirukta is useless, Yaska in reply 
atates the reasons on the other side in support of the mantras having 
® meaning, which point he accordingly establishes. And as this work, 
(the Nirukta), which is being commenced, is useful for the explanation 
of their meaning, its utility is demonstrated. Thus, under the guise 
of an objector*” [who is answered by} the author of the treatise, an 
opportunity ie taken of stating the arguments on both sides, with the 
view of increasing the student’s intelligence. For how is that student, 
of immature understanding, ignorant too of reasons and conclusions, 
when he encounters difficulties connected with the proper explication 
of words, and is even hindered by other persons, to explain without 
perplexity the meaning of words and sentences?” 

It would seem from this that Durgicharya looked upon Kautsa os 
being mercly a man of straw, into whose mouth objections against the 
significance of the Vedas were put by Yaska, in order that he might 
himself refute them. It does not, however, appear why Kautsa, 
whose name appears in the old genealogical lists of teachers in one 
of the Brahmanas (Miiller, Ancient Sansk. Lit., pp. 181, 442), should 
be viewed in the light of a fictitious ‘‘ Devadatta,” any more than any 
other of the numerous earlier wrifera referred to in the Nirukta, 
There scems to be no other reason than this,.that Durge did not, 
perhaps, wish his contemporaries to believe that there had been in 
early times any old grammarian who either rejected the authority of 
the Vedas, or differed from the customary methods of treating and in- 
terproting them. 

In Nirukta ii. 16, Yaska refers to the opinions of various former 
schools regarding the meaning of the word Vritra:— . 

Tat ko Vrittrah | “meghah” iti nairuktap | “ Toashtro'eurah” ity 
aitihasikah | apam cha jyotishat cha mibribhava-Larmano varsha-karma 
Sayate | tatra upamarthena yuddha-varnah bhavanti | ahi-vat tu khalu 


91 Tam indebted to the Inte Dr. Bellentyne and Professor Cowell for a oorrestion 
sf the sense I formerly assigned to the word chodaka. 
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mantra-varnah brahmana-cadaé cha | vivriddhya farirasya erotames 
nivdrayanchakara | tasmin hate prasasyandire apah | 

“Who was Vyitra? ‘A cloud,’ says the Nairuktas (etymologists) : 
“an Asura, son of Tvashtri,’ say the Aitihasikas (story-tellers), The 
fall of rain arises from the mingling of the waters and of light, This 
is figuratively depicted as a conflict. The hymns and Brahmanas de- 
scribe Vyitra as a serpent. By the expansion of his body, he blocked 
‘up the streams. When he was destroyed, the waters flowed forth.” 

In Nir. iii. 8, he alludes to the views of older writers regarding 
the Vedic word panchajana:—Panchajanah mama hotrath jushadhvam” | 
{R.V., x. 53,4). “ Gandharvdh pitaro devah asurah rakehamat” ity eke | 
“chatodro varnah nishadah panchamah” tty Aupamanyavah| “ *Ye five 
classes of beings, frequent my sacrifice.’ These five closses of beings 
are the ‘Gandhervas, Pitris, Devas, Asuras, and Rakshases,’ say some: 
They are ‘the four castes with the Niehadas for a fifth,’ says Aupa~ 
manyava.” ° - 

In Nir, viii, 21, f., Yaska thus speculates on the feelings which had 
Jed some of his predecessors to regard the introductory and concluding 
portions of the ritual of sucrifice, styled praydja and anuydja, as ad- 
Arcssed to other deities than Agni :— 

“Atha bitt-devatak prayajanuyajah | Ggneyah” ity eke |. . “Agneyah 
vat praydjah dgneyah anuyajak” iti cha brakmanam | “‘chhando-devatah” 
tty aparam | * chhandamei vai prayajas chhandaiay anuyajah” iti cha 
brahmanam | “ritu-devatak” ity aparam| ‘ ritavo at praydjah ritavo 
‘nuyajth” iti cha brakmanam | “pasu-devatah” ity aparam | “patavo 
eat praydjah pasavo ’nuydjah” sti cha brakmazam | “prana-devatah” 
sty aparam | “pranah vai praydjah prank vai anuyajah” sti cha 
brahmanam | ‘ dtma-devatah” tly aparam | “ atma vai prayajah atma 
eat anuydjah” sti cha brahmanam | agneyah sti tu sthitih | bhakti 
matram itarat | kimartham punar iti | wehyate | yasyai devatayat havir 
grikttam syat tim manasd dhydyed vashatkarishyann iti ha vijnayate | 

“Now, who is the god to whom the praydjas and the anuydjas 
(introductory and concluding sacrificial acts) aro addressed? ‘ Agni,’ 
eay some. For a Brahmans ssys, ‘the praydjas and anuydjas belong 
to Agni’ Another opinion is that they have cMandas (mdtre) for 
their deity. For « Brahmans says, ‘the praydjas and anuydjas ere 
metres.’ A third view is that they have the seasons for their deities. 
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For a Brahmana says, ‘the praydjas and anuydjas are seasons.’ A fourth 
view ia that they have sacrificial victims for their deities, or a 
Brahmapa says, ‘the praydjas and anuydjas are victims?’ A fifth view 
is that they have the vital airs for their deities. For a Brihmana says, 
‘the prayajas and anuydjas are the vital airs.’ A sixth view is that 
they have soul for their deity. Fora Brahmans says, ‘the praydjas and 
anuygjar ere soul.’ I maintain the opinion that the hymns have 
Agni for their deity. The other views arise from mere devotion {to 
particular gods}. But why are these various views put forward? 
Because it is well known to be a precept that the person who is 
about to offer an oblation ehould meditate on the particular deity 
for whom it is intended.’* 


Tn Nirukta xii. 1, he states the different views which had been put 
forward regarding the gods called Aévins:—Asvair abvindo ity Aurna- 
vabhah | tat kaw aévinay | “ dydea-prithieyae ” sty eho | “ahordtrao” 
tty eke | “‘strya-chandramasdv” ity eke | \ pajanau punyakpitae” tty 
attihasikah | “The Aévins are so called from their horses (aévais),’ 
says Aurpavabha. But who are the Aévins? ‘Heaven and earth,’ 
say some; ‘day and night,’ say others: while others again say, ‘the 
sun and moon.’ ‘They were virtuous kings,’ say the Aitihasikas.” * 

In Nirukta xii. 19, he states the various expositions given of a 
passage regarding Vishnu :— Yad idam hincha tad vichakrame Vishauk | 
tridha nidhatte padam tredhabhavaya prithivyam antarikshe dict iti 


28 See Roth's Erliut. pp. 220-221, for some remarks on theeo old interpreters 
of the Veda.“ Older expounders of the Vedas in genoral are,” bo says, “ callod by 
‘Yiaska simply Nairuktas; and when he notices any difforonos in tho conception of the 
‘Vedio gois, those interproters who take tho eubemeristic view ara called Aitibisikus, 
In addition to the exposition of the Vede in the stricter sonse, thero existed also 
Viturgionl interpretations of numerous passages, such ax we find in the Brimanas 
and other kindred treaties, in which it was attempted to bring tbe letter of the 
received text into harmony with the existing ceremoaiel. Such liturgical interpre 
tations ure called by Yiska those of the Yijnikas, or ‘persons ekillod in snerificial 
rites’ Akin to theirs appears to have beon the moda of interpretation adopted by 
the Naidinas. . . . Under this head we must probebly understand that method 
of oxplanation which, differing from the grammatical etymologies, refécred the 
origin of the words and conceptions to occasions which were in a certain sense 
hiatorical, The Brihmapas and Upanishads abound in such historical or mytho- 
logical etymologies, which are to be found in all ages and among all uations ; 
etymologies which their own inventors do not regard aa veriows, but which, from 
their connexion with other ideas, obtain a certain importance in the religious systera.”” 
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S‘akaptinth | samdrohage vishaupade gayatiran tty Aurnavdbhah | 
“Viehgu strode over all this universe: thrice he plants his foot. This 
he does in order to his threefold existence, ‘on earth, in the atmo- 
sphere, and in the sky,’ says Sakapini: ‘At his rising, in the zenith, 
and at his setting,’ saya Aurnaval 

In Nir. xii. 41, we have another reference to the Brahmanas:— 
Agninad Agnim ayajanta devah | ‘‘ Agnih pasur ast | tam clabhanta 
tena ayajanta” iti cha brakmanam| “The gods sacrificed Agni (fire), 
with fire. ‘Agni was the victim; him they immolated, with him 
they sacrificed ;? so says a Brahmans.” 

‘We thus see that in various passages of hie work Yaska refers also to 
the Brihmanas; they must therefore have been older than his time. 

Tho following is a list of the writers whom Yaska quotes as having 
preceded him in the interpretation of the Vedas :—Agriyans, Audum- 
bariyana, Aurpavabhs, Katthakya, Kautsa, Kraushtuki, Gargya, 
Géalava, Charmasiris, Taitiki, Varsbyayani, Sutabalakeha the Mand- 
galya, Sakatiyana, Sikapini, Sakelya, and Sthauléshthivi.” 

The subjoined passage from the twelfth section of the firat Parigiahta 
or supplement to the Nirukta (considered by Professor Roth, Nir. ii. 
p- 208, to be the work of some author subsequent to Yaska), relating 
to the antiquity of the Mantras, and the qualifications meceerey 
expounding them, is of considerable interest :— 

Ayam manirartha-chintabhysho abhyadho ‘pi srutito "pi tarkatab | ne 
tu prithaktvena mantra nirvaktaryah prakaranalak eva nirvaktavyah | 
na hy eshu pratyaksham asty anrisher atapaso v4 | “ parovarya-viten tu 
khalu veditrishu bhayo-vidyah prasasyo Bhavati,” ity uktam purastat | 
manushydh vat yishishu ulkramaten devan abruyan “ko nah rishir bha- 
vishyati,” iti | tebhyah etai tarkam rishim prayachhan mantrértha- 
chintablyakam abhyadham | tasmad yad eva kincha aniichano 'bhyahaty 
arshan tad Bhavati | 

“ This reflective deduction of the sense of the hymns is effected by 
the help of sacred tradition and reasoning. The texts are not to ba 
interpreted as isolated, but according to their context. For a person 
who is not a rishi or & devotee has no intuitive insight™ into their 

208 Both, Erliuter., pp. 221, 222. : 


310 Bee the passage above quoted (p. 165) from Nirukta i. 20; and the third 
volume of this work, pp. 126, ff, 183. 
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meaning. We have said before that ‘among those men who are 
versed in tradition, he who is most learned deserves especial com- 
mendation” When the rishis were ascending [from the earth], men 
inquired of the gods, ‘Who shall be our rishi?’ The goda gave them 
for a yishi this ecience of reasoning, thia art of deducing by reflec- 
tion the senso of the hymns. Therefore, whatever meaning any 
learned man deduces by reasoning, that possesses authority equal to 
a rishi’s.” 

Here there is to be remarked a recognition of the necessity of reason 
a8 8 co-factor, in the ascertainment of religious trath, or the definition 
of ceremonial practice. With this may be compared tho whole ten- 
dency of the Sinkhya doctrine, which is virtually, if not avowedly, 
founded on reasoning; and the assertion of Bhaskara (see above, 
p. 161, note 182), that in the mathematical sciences, scripture, if un- 
supported by demonstration, is of no authority. 

The some confidence in the inherent force of the human intellect is 
exhibited by Bhaskara in another place, in these memorable words :— 
Yada punar mahata kalena mahad antaram bhavishyati tada matimanto 
Brakmaguptadinam samdna-dharminak eva utpatsyante | ye tad-upa- 
labdhy-anusarinit gatim ururthritya Sastrdni cyakarishyanti | atoh eva 
genita-skandho mahamatimadbhir dhritah sann anddy-anante 'pi hale 
kislateam na yati| ‘When, again, after a long period, there shall 
be « great distance [observable in the position of the stars], then in- 
telligent men of like character with Brahmagupta and other mathe 
maticians will arise, who, admitting a movement in consonance with 
observation, will compose treatises accordingly. Hence the science of 
astronomy, being maintained by men of great ability, sholl never fail 
in time, though it has no beginning nor end.” See Colebrooke’s Misc. 
Essays, ii. 881. 

In the first volume of this work some passages have been already 
adduced from Yaska regarding the origin of particular Vedio hymns 
of which he explains verses. One of these texts relates to the Rishi Vis- 
‘vamitra, and another to the Rishi Devapi. Seo vol. i., pp. 269, and 338, 

Third:—I now proceed to the Brihmanas, to which we have been 
led back through the ascending series of more recent works, as the 

* eldest expository writings on the Vedio hymns. They are conse- 
quently later than the hymns, thé most ancient portion of Indian 
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literature. But while the other explanatory and prescriptive booke 
connected with the Vedas, such as the grammatical and ceremonial 
Sitres, ete, are not regarded as having any independent divine 
authority, the Brabmanas, on the contrary, are considered as.a part of 
the Veda itself. This will appear from the following passages from 
Bayane’s commentary on the Rigveda: Mantra-brakmandtmakatt 
tévad adushtam Iakehanam | atah eva Apastambo yajna-paribhashayam 
eva aha “ mantra-brahmanayor veda-ndmadheyam” st |" ‘The defini- 
tion of the Vede, as consisting of Mantra and Brahmana, is unobjec- 
tionable. Hence Apostamba says, in the Yajna paribhasha, ‘Veda is 
the name applied to Mantra end Brahmaya.’”? Again: Mantra-brah- 
mana-rapau dvav eva veda-bhagav tty angtkarad mantra-lakshanasya 
pirvam abhihitatedd avagishto veda-bhago brakmanam ty etal lakshanam 
bhavishyati |" “Tt being admitted that there are two parts of the 
Veda, viz., Mantra and Brihmana, as the Mantra has been already 
defined, the definition of Brahmaya will be, that it is the remaining 
portion of the Veda.” 

In regard to the Sitras and Smritie, the author of the Nydyamila- 
vistara says, i. 8, 24 :— 

Baudhdyandpastambasealayana-katyayanadi-namankitah kalpa-vitra- 
digranthah nigama-nirukta-shadanga-granthib Manv-adi-smyitayaé cha 
apaurusheyah dharma-buddhi-janckatvad veda-vat | na cha mila-pramana- 
sapekshatvena osda-vaishamyam iti bankaniyam| utpanndyah buddheb 
watah pramanyangtharena nirapelshatrat| md evam | uwktanumanasya 
Kalatyayapadish{ateat | Baudkyana-satram Apastamba-satram tty evam 
purusha-ndinna te granthah wchyante| na cha Kathakadi-camakhya-oat 
pravachana-nimittatvais yuktams tad-grantha-nirmana-kale tadanintanaib 
kaiichid upalabdhatvat | tack cha avichhinna-paramparyena anuvarttate | 
tatah Kalidasadi-grantha-vat paurusheych| tathapi veda-milatvat pra- 
manam|.... maivam | kalpasya vedatvam na adydpi siddham | kinte 
prayatnone sadhantyam | na cha tat sadhayitum sakyam paurusheyat- 
easya samakhyaya tat-Lartur upalambhena cha sadhitatoat | 

‘+ Some persons have asserted that the Kalpa-siitras and other works 
designated by the names of Baudhayana, Apastamba, Aévaliyana, 
Katyayana, eto., and the Nigams, Nirukte, and six Vedangas, together 

211 Bigvods, Miiller’s edition, vol. i p. 4. 
2 Rigveda, Miller's edition, vol. i. p. 22 
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with the Smritis of Manu and others, are superhuman, because they 
impart to men a comprehension of duty, like the Vedas; and that they 
are not to be suspected of dissimilarity to the Vedas, from the fact of 
their appealing to the authority of the original text; for the know- 
lodge of duty which they impart is independent, because it is admitted 
to be self-evidencing. But this view is incorrect; for the inference 
in question proceeds upon an erroneous generelization.” These works 
are called by the names of men; as, ‘the Sitras of Baudhayana,’ ‘the 
Siitras of Apastamba,’ etc. ; and those designations cannot properly be 
derived from the fact that these works were studied by those whose 
names they bear, as is actually the case in regard to the Kathaka and 
other parts of the Veda; for it was known to some of their contem- 
poraries at the time of the composition of these Sitras and Smritis, 
etc., that they were then being composed: and this knowledge has 
come down by unbroken tradition, Hence, like the works of Kaliddaa 
and others, the bocks in question are of human origin. Nevertholess, 
from being founded on the Veda, they are authoritative.” . . 
And again; “It is not yet proved that the Kalpa-sitras are part of 
the Veda; and it would require great labour to prove it ; and, in fact, 
it is impossible to prove it. For the human origin of this book is 
established by its name, and by its being observed to have had an 
author.’ 

The Bréhmanas, however, as I have said, notwithstanding their 
antiquity, and the authority which is ascribed to them as a con- 
stituent part of the Veda, are far from being so old as the hymns. 
On the subject of these works Professor Roth makes some remarks in 
his Introduction to the Nirukta, p. xxiv. ff.; which I translate with 
some abridgments.™* 

“The difference in contents between the Brahmanas and the Kalpa- 
books, if judged according to detached passages, might appear to be 
very small and indeterminate, though even at first sight it is unde- 
niable that the two classes of writings are easily distinguishable as 
regards their position and estimation in the whole body of religious 

‘3 Bee the third volume of this work, pp. 84, note 89, 179, f., 290, and 312. 

26 On the difference in authority between the Brikmapss and the SOtras, ete., 
see Miller's ‘' Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 75-107. 

+0 T refer for further information to Prof. Miiller’s section on the Brahmagar in his 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” particularly to pp. 342, ff,, 389, 428, 429, 431-485. 
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literature. In fact, the difference between them is most essential, 
Though both treat of divine worship in ita widest extent, yet in the 
Brahmana it is the subject of description in quite a different sense 
from what it is in the Kalpa-distra, Tho object of the latter is to 
represent the whole course of the sacred rites which have a place in 
eny particular department of worship, e.g. it defines exactly which of 
the priests present at a ceremony has to perform a part at each point 
of the sacred rite. This is» very essential matter in Indian secri- 
fices. . . . It is further prescribed in theso works what hymns and 
invocations are to be uttered, and how. As a rule, however, the 
strophes are indicated only by the initial words, and pre-suppose other 
collections in which they must have been put together aocording to 
the order of their employment in worship. . . . Finally, these works 
prescribe the time, the place, the forms, of the rites of worship, with 
all the preceding and following practices, In short, the Kalpa-books 
are complete systema of ritual prescription, which have no other object 
than to designate the entire course of the sacred ceremonial with all 
that accuracy which is demanded for acts done in the presence of the 
gods, and to their honour. 

“The aim of a Brahmans is something very different. As its name 
indicates, its subject is the ‘brahme,’ the sacred clement in the rite, not 
the rite itself, Something holy, the conception of the divine, lies 
veiled beneath the ceremony. It has now obtained a sensible form, 
which must, however, remain a mystery for those to whom that con- 
ception is unknown. He only who knows the divinity, its manifeste- 
tion and its relation to men, can explain the signification of the 
symbol. Such an explanation the Brahmapa ainis at giving; it pro- 
poses to unfold the essence of theological wisdom, which is hidden 
under the mode of worship inherited from ancient times, From this 
cause arises the mysterious, concise, often dark, style of the language 
which we find in these books. They are, indeed, the oldest prose 
which is preserved to us in Indian literature. 

“An example of these symbolical explanations is subjoined, from 
the beginning of the Aitareya-brahmapa :—At the commencement of 
certain sacrifices, clarified butter is offered to Agni and Vishpu in 
eleven platters. This is done by preference to these two deities, the 
Brahmaya explains, because they embrace the whole pantheon, Agni 
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as the lowest of the gods (the fire of the hearth and sitar), and Vishnu 
4 the highest (the sun in the zenith); and thus sacrifice is offered to 
all the gods in the persons of these two. Eleven platters are presented, 
though there are only two gods; eight of the ‘platters are claimed by 
Agni, because the gayatzi, the metre sacred to him, hes eight syllables; 
three platters belong to Vishou, because he traverses the heavens in 
three strides (the three stations of his rising, his culmination, and his 
setting). 

“Such explanations may as frequently be the mere inventions of 
8 religious philosophy (encountered by us here in its oldest form), 
which delights in bold parallels, and a pretentious exegesis, as actual 
recollections of the beginnings of the liturgy, in which, among a 
people like the Indians, we may reasonably expect to find delicate and 
thoughtful references, These books will always continuo to be to us 
the moat valuable sources for tracing the beginnings of thought on 
divine things; and, et the same time, sources from which we may 
draw the most varied information regurding the conceptions on which 
the entire system of worship, as well as the social and hierarchical 
order, of India, are founded. In proof of this, J will only refer to 
the lights which may be derived from the seventh and eighth books of 
the Aitareya-brihmana on the position of the castes, and on the regal 
and aacerdotal dignitics. The Brahmanes are the dogmatical booke of 
the Brahmans; nots scientifically marshalled system of tencts, but 
8 collection of dogmas, as they result from religious practice. They 
were not written a8 = complete exposition of the principles of beliof; 
but they are necessary towards such an exposition, because they were 
meant to explain and establish the whole customary ceremonial of 
worship. 

“(Ft is impossible not to perceive thet the Brahmanas are based upon 
apre-existing, widely-ramified, and highly-developed system of worship, 
The farther the practice of sacred institutions has advanced, the less 
distinctly are those who practise them conecious of their meaning. 
Gradually, around the central portion of the ceremony, which in its 
origin was perfectly transparent and intelligible, there grows up o 
mass of subordinate observances, which in proportion os they are 
developed in detail, becoma more loosely connected with the funda- 
mental thought. The form, becoming more independent, loses its 
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eymbolical purport. The Indian worship had already reached such 
8 stage, when the religious reflection exhibited in the Brihmanas 
‘began to work upon it. Here, as in all the other religious systems of 
antiquity, the observation is verified that it is not religious dogmas, 
and reflection upon those, that give birth to forms of worship, but 
that it is religious worship, which (itself the product of religious 
feeling, inspired by, and become subservient to, a conception of the 
divine) becomes, in its turn, the parent of a more developed and 
firmly defined theology. Such was the relation of the Brihmanas to 
the current worship. The Bréahmapa does not appesl to the dicta of 
the sacred hymns as its own first and most immediate source, but 
rather rests upon the customary ceremonial, and upon the earlier 
conceptions of that ceremonial, The Aitareya-brahmana, for instance, 
from which I borrow details, appeals not only to authorities (to whom 
written compositions are never ascribed), such as the Rishi Srauta 
(vii. 1); Saujate, son of Arihe (vii. 22); Rama, son of Myigit (vii. 34); 
Maitreya, son of Kushira (viii. 38), etc., or to preceding sacrificial oero- 
monials of the same kind; but farther, the whole form of its represen- 
tation is based upon the tradition of earlier custom. Its customary 
formula for this, which is continually recurring at the head of a new 
passage, is tadé "hus, ‘it is further said, or atho khalp Ghus, ‘it is more- 
over eaid;’ and frequent reference is made to difference of opinions; 
‘so do or say the one set of persons, and the others otherwise.’ But 
T have never met with a citation of an older writing. 

“Taking all this into consideration, we may conclude that the 
Brihmagas belong to a stage in the religious development of India 
when the Brahmanical faith was full-blown. Those religious con- 
ceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of the Rigveda, 
‘Wo can see advancing from a simple and unconnected form to compact 
and multiform shapes, have now epread themselves over the entire 
life of the people, and in the hands of the priests have become a 
power predominant over everything else.” 

It thus eppears that the Brahmanas, though they have come to be 
regarded as parts of tho Veda, are yet in time far posterior to the 
hymns, from which, further, they differ entirely in character, and to a 
great extent in language, but which they constantly presuppose, and 
to which they allude in every page. Thus in the Brahmayas we have 
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such expressions continually recurring as, “Thus did the yishi say." 
“Hence this has been declared by the yishi.”""" ‘Rishis of the Rigveda 
have uttered this hymn of fifteen verses.”™* And in Sayana’s Intro- 
duction to the Rigveda it is stated as follows (Comment. on R.V., 
vol. i. p. 2):—Tatha cha sarva-ceda-gatani brakmanani svabhihite 'rthe 
vitodea-dadhydya “tad stad richa "bhyenaktam” sti rickam eva udd- 
haranti| ‘And so the Brihmanas connected with all the Vedas, in 
order to strengthen belief in their assertions, refer to the Rigveda, 
seying, ‘This is declared by the Rich.” 

‘The Satapatha-brahmana, in a passage at p. 1052 of Weber's edition 
(corresponding with the Bribediranyaka-upanishad, p. 213), refers as 
follows to a hymn of Vamedeva in the fourth mandala of the Rig- 
veda :—Tud ha etat pasyann rishir Vimadevak pratipede “aham Manur 
abhavath stryas cha” sti | ‘‘ Wherefore the fishi Vamadeva in vision 
obtained this text, ‘I was Manu and the sun.’” Again, the Taittirlya 
Sanita, and the Kaushitaki, Sityayans, and Tagdaka Brahmapas refer 
to Vasishthe, in paseages already quoted in the first volume of this 
work, p. 328. Now, as Vasishtha was a Vedic yishi, the author 
of numerous hymns, these Brihmanas must have been later than 
those hymns. 

To illustrate the manner in which the hymns are quoted in the 
Brahmapaa, I will only cite further & portion of the passage from 
the Aitareya-brahmana, vii, 13-18, relating the story of Sunaééepa, 
which was first given in original in the Appendix to Professor Miller's 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 581, 582, and afterwards appeared in 
Prof. Haug’s edition of that Brahmaya:—Atha ha Stunaésepah tkehan- 
chakre “amadnusham wa vai md vttasishyanti | hanta aham dovatah 
upadhavdmi” sti | 6a Prajapatim eva prathamam devatindm upasasara 
“ kasya ninah katemasya ampitandm” sty etayd richa | tom Prajapatir 
wvdoha “ Agnir vai devindm nedishthah | tam eva upadhava” sti | 90 
*gnim upasasdra ‘ Agner cayam prathamasya amriténdm” ity etaya 
riské | (When he saw the preparations made for his immoletion}, 
“Bunaégepa reflected, ‘They are about to slay me,’as if 1 were not 
aman, I shall resort to the gods.’ He accordingly addressed him- 

D8 Tei ha ama Bho pishif | 

7 Batap.-br. xiii., 5, 4, 6:—Tasmid eted rishiga abkyaniiktem | 

‘6 Websr's Hist. of Ind. Lit, p. 118. Baht. and Both’s Dict., eud voee Rishi, 
Tad stad bahvriohah panchedatercham prakub | 
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self to Prajapati, the first of the gods, with this ‘rich’ (Rigveda, i. 24, 
1), (Of whom now, of which of all the immortals,’ eto. Prujépati 
eaid to him, ‘Agni is the nearest of the gods, resort to him.’ Ho 
addrossed himself to Agni with this ‘sich’ (Rigveda i. 24, 2), ‘Of 
Agni, the first of the immortals,’ etc.” In the same way he is repre- 
tented as addressing to various deities in euccession the verses com- 
posing the remainder of the 24th, and the whol of the 25th, 26th, 
and 27th hymns of the first book of tho Rigveda, ending with the 
last verse of the 27th sikta: ‘Salutation to the great! Salutation to 
the little!” addressed to the Visve-devah.™” 

That the Brahmanas were separated from the hymns by a consider 
able interval of time is manifest from the various considerations 
which are urged in the passage just quoted (pp. 180, ff.) from Professor 
Roth; who informs us, for instance, that the Brihmanas, besides 
alluding to texta in the hymus, appeal on tho subject of the ritual to 
various preceding unwritten authorities; and states his opinion, that 
the ‘*Brahraanos belong to a stage in the religious development of 
India, when the Brahmanical faith was full-blown ;” ond that “ those 
religious conceptions and sacred usages, which, even in the hymns of 
the Rigveda, can be seen advancing from a simple and unconnected 
form to compact and manifold shapes, have now {in the Brahmanes} 
extended themselves over the entire life of the people.” This process 
waa no doubt one which required severel centuries for its accom. 
plishment. 

And Professor Miiller says (Anc. Sansk, Lit. pp. 432, 484), “‘ There 
is throughout the Brahmagas such a complete misunderstanding of the 
original intention of the Vedio hymns, that we can hardly understand 
how such an estrangement could havo taken place, unless there had 
been at some time or othor a audden and violent break in the chain of 
tradition.” And again: ‘“ Every page of the Brahmanas contains the 
clearest proof that the spirit of the ancient Vedic poetry, and the pur- 
port of the original Vedic sacrifices were both beyond the comprehen- 


09 Namo mahadbhyo namo erbhakedhyoh| See Miller's Ano, Banck. Lit. pp. 
413, #.5 Prof, Roth's article in Weber's Ind. Stud. i. 461; Prof. Wileon's article 
in Jour. B. A. 8. vol xiii,p. 100, and translation of tho Rigveds, i. pp. 69-71; 
‘Prof, Hang’s translation of the Ait. Br. pp. 460, .; Dr. Steeiter’s Dim. de Suaabeepo; 
and the first volume of this work, pp. 255, 2 


vol, B. wo 
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sion of the authors of the Brahmapas. .... We thus perceive the 
wide chasm between the Brahmans period and that period by which 
it is preceded.” The Brahmans period, we have already seen (p. 164 
above), is placed by him in the 200 years following the second Vedio 
period, that of the Mentras, 

As time still passed on, and a farther development of language ana 
institutions took place, the Vedic hymns became less and lesa intel- 
ligible; and owing to the growth of formal and scrapulous ceremonial 
prescriptions, the application of the sacred texts to public worship 
became more and moro difficult, As a natural consequence, the 
literature connected with the explanetion of the Mantras, their pro- 
uunciation and their ritual uses, continued to augment. Then the 
different grammatical Pratiéakhya aphorisms, the Srauta and Grihya 
ritual Sitras, the Nighantus and Nirukta were composed. These 
works, as we have already seen, were the growth of several successive 
ages subsequent to the date of the oldest Brahmanas.™ 





0 On this subject Professor Roth remarks (Introd, to Nirukte. p. li.) as follows: 
——In Greece a similar state of things prevailed. There, with the exception of 
‘Hesiod (who never rose to the samo degree of consideration), Homer was tho only 
eource of the highest knowledge, and preeminently the book of the schools; the buok 
which gave the first occution to grammatical, and almost every other sort of ecienea 
$0 develope itself. In India the Veda occupies the place of Homer. It was to the 
‘Veda that the Brahmauical people looked as the sole repository of intellectual 
culture, As a sacrod book it was tho more naturally a subject of rescarch to the 
learned man, as he was at the same time a priest, and it became tho first problem 
to bo solved by grammar,—a science which was far more commonly studied, and 
at an enrlier period attained a far higher stage, in India then in Grecoe, At the 
eamne time, the Veda, both as rogards its Janguage and its subject-matter, etood far 
farther removed from tho Indian of the two centuries immediately proceding Buddha 
(700 and 600 .c.}-in which the sacerdotal systom reached its climax—then Homer 
dd from the Greck of the Periclean era, At that period, or even eurlier, were 
formed the collection of Homeris words which had become obsolete,—the yAwrcat; 
while in India, the ‘nighautavas’ (¢ word which I conceive to be identical in meaning 
‘with yAweoa) had been compiled to illustrate the Veda. In both casos the colleo- 
tions had the same origin ; but in the short interval from Pericles to the end of the 
Alerandrian era, the Greeks had done more for the explanation of Homer than the 
Indians could accomplish for the comprehension of the Veda, in the long sories of 
ages down to the times of Sayans and Mehidhara, in the sixteenth contury a.n, 
‘The task of tho Indians was, in trath, by far the more dificalt; and besides, Indian 
scholarchip lay under an incapacity of unfettered movement. It was necessary for 
eethodoxy to deny the facts of history, and to discover only the circumstances ofthe 

¢ in the monuments of antiquity; for the present was both unable and 
‘unwilling to rest on any other foundation than the traditions of an carlier age, 
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Fourth :—When at length we ascend above the oldest of the Brah- 
manas, and arrive at the etill more ancient collections (“ Sanhitas,” as 
they are called in Sanskrit) of the Vedic hymns themselves, wo shall 
find even here distinct proofs of a difference of age not only between 
the several collections viewed as aggregates, but also between differont 
component parts of the same compilations. Of the four Vedic Sunhitas, 
the Rik, Yujush, Siman, and Atharvan, the Rigveda is by far the 
most complete and important collection. Before, however, proceeding 
to give some account of its contents, I must premisa a few words 
about the other Sanhitis. 

(i.) Although the Vedes were sometimes considered to be only three 
in number, and the Atharvan was not always denominated a Veda, yet 
many of the hymns or incantations of which it is made up appear to 
‘be of great antiquity.” 

That tho titlo of the Atharvan to be reckoned as one of the Vedas is 
not so incontestable as that of the three others, will appear from the 
following considerations, The knowledge of the Indian Scriptarcs is 
frequently designated as the triplegcience trayi vidya,” a phrase which 
is thus explained in Messrs. Béhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon: ‘The three- 
fold science was originally the knowledge of the sacred word in its triple 
form of hymn, sucrificial formula, aud song? g: out of this senso subsequently 
arose another, viz., the knowledgo of ‘the three Vedas, which represent 
thut threofuld form.” In illustration of this the writers proceed to 
quote or refer to the following and other texts from the Sutapatha end 
Aitareya Bribmanas, ete, Satap. Br. iv, 6, 7, 1: Zhayi vat otdya 
richo yajiuhshé sdmani iyam eva| “the Rich-, Yajush-, and Saman-, 
verses are the threefold science.” Satap. Br, vi. 3, 1, 10; x.4, 2, 21; 
surrounded ns those were with s halo of glory, and only balf understood. The 
Pricsthood supplied tho required authentic explanation, without which the reader 
of those ancient books would never lave found in them that which he so easily 
discovered with that assistance, The spirit of the nation, which had been so in- 
juriously treated, becamo accustomed to the yoke, and henccforward walked onwards 
in the track which had been marked out for it; ren’s feeling for history became 
irrecoverably lost, and they consoled themselves with the harmless enjoyrient, which 
was still allowed thom, of solving geummaticat guastions. We ean therefore, at 
least, donst, by way of compensation, on behalf of the Indians, that they have far 
‘outstripped the Groeks in the department of grammar.” 

Ht See, on the subject of this Veda, Miiller’s Ano. Sans. Lit, pp. 88, 446, ff, 
‘Webor’s Hist, of Ind. Lit. p. 10., and Mr. Whitaey’s papers in the Journal of the 
American Oriontal Society, iti. 206, ff, and iv. 254 ff. 1" Seb Appendix, note A. 
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Ait, Br. v. 82: Tebhyo "bhitaptebhyo troyo vedah a/ayanta 
Agnér ajayate yqjurvedo Vayok simavedah adityat | tan 
vedin abhyatapat | tebhyo "BAitaptobhyas trini dukrany ajiyanta bhor 
tty eva riguedad ajayata bhuvak iti yojurvedat svar si sdmaredat | .. .' 
8a Prajipatir yajnam atanuta | tam charat tena ayajata | sa richa ova 
hotram akarod yajusha Gdhvaryavah sdmna udgitham | yad etat trayyat 
vidyayai sukram tena brakmatcam akarot | “ From these (lights), when 
heated, the three Vedas arose, the Rigveda from Agni, the Yajurveda- 
from Viyu, and the Simaveda from Aditya (the sun). He infused 
warmth into these Vedas. From them, when so heated, three essences 
arose. ‘Bhi,’ from the Rigveda, ‘Bhuvah’ from the Yajurveda, 
‘Svar,’ from the Simaveda. . . . . This Prajapati prepared sacrifice. 
He took it and worshipped with it. With the Rich he performed the 
function of the hotyi priest, with the Yajush that of the adhvaryu, 
with the Siman that of the udgitri, and with the essence of this triple 
science he executed the brahmln’s function.” In the same way three 
‘Vedas only are mentioned in the following passage from the Chhindogya 
‘Upanishad™ (iv. 17, 1), eto.:—Prajipatir lokan abhyatapat | toshan 
tapyamananam rasan prabrihad Agnim prithivyah Vayum antarikshad 
Adityai divah | Sa tds tisro devatah abhyatapat | tdeah tepyamandnah 
rasan prabrihad Agner richo vdyor yajamsht Sama Adityat | ea etam 
trayth vidyam abhyatapat | tasyds tapyamanayah rasdn prabrihed 
bhur tty rigbhyo bhuvar sti yajurbhyah svar iti samabhyah | ‘ Prajapati 
infused warmth into the worlds; and from them, so heated, he drew 
forth their essences, Agni from the earth, Vayu from the atmosphere, 
and Aditya from tho sky. He infused warmth into these three deities ; 
and from them, 60 heated, he drew forth their essences: Rik-texta from. 
Agni, Yojush-texts from Vaye, and Sima-texts from Aditya, Ho in- 
fused warmth into this triple science; and from it, so heated, he drew 
forth its essences, the particle Bhir from the Rik-texte, Bhuvah from 
the Yajush-texts, and Svar from the Sima-texts.” 
In the following verse (i. 23), Manu repeats the account given in 
the Bréhmanas and the Chhindogya Upanishad: Agni-cdyw-ravidlyas 


%> See Biblioth. Ind. vol. iii. (1860) p. 288. ‘This pesmage is also quoted in the 
third volume of this work, p. 6, See also the passage from the Batep. Br. xi. 6, 6, 
1,2, quoted in pp. 14,£ af the same volume, where in like manner, aly three 

mentioned. 
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tu trayam brakma sandtanam | dudoha yajna-eiddhy-artham rig-yajub- 
aima-lakshanam | ‘From Agni, Vayu, and the Sun (Ravi), he drew 
forth (milked) for the accomplishment of sacrifice the eternal triple 
Voda, distinguished as Rik, Yajush, and Siman.” 

‘The Atharvaveda may, however, be referred to under the eppellation 
of “‘chhandas,” in the following passages, according to the indication of 
the St. Petersburg Lexicon, where the second sense of the word chhandas 
is thas defined: ‘A snered hymn, and according to the first three texts 
about to be quoted, especially that sort which is neither Rich, Saman, 
nor Yujush: hence, perhaps, originally, an incantation.” The texts re- 
ferred to are A.V. xi. 7, 24: Richak samani chhandamet purdpath : 
yajuaha saha| uchhishtdj jajnire| “The Rich-, Siman-, and Chhandes-, 
verses, and the Purina with the Yajush, sprang from the Uchbishta 
(remnant of the sacrifice).” R.V. x. 90,9: Zasmad yajndt servahutak 
richah sdmani jajntre| chanddisi jajnire tasmad yajus tasmad ajdyata | 
“From that universal sacrifice sprang the Rich-, Saman-, and Chhan- 
das-, verses: from it sprang the Yajush.” The third text is from the 
Harivaméa v. 9491: Richo yojumahi sdmans chhandaiay Atharvanani 
cha | chatcdro sakhilah veda) sarahasyah savistarah | (May) tho 
Rich-, Yajush-, and Saman-, verses, and the texts of the Atharvan, tho 
four Vedas with their Khilas (later appendages), their esoteric doc- 
trines, and their details (preserve me).” aioe 

In the Atharvavoda itself, x. 7, 20, it is thus alinded to as one of 
the Vedas under the title of the Atharvans and Angirases: Yasmad 
richo apatakshan yajur yasmad apakashan | sdméni yasyo lomini Athar- 
eangiraso mukham | Skambhats tam brahi katamah svid eva sah| “Tell 
us who is that Skambka from whom they cut off the Rich-verses, from 
whom they scraped off the Yajush-verses, of whom the Saman- 
verses are the hairs, and of whom the Atharvans and Angirases form 
the mouth.” = 

Tho Atharvan is similarly mentioned in the Satepatha-brihmaga, 
Hii, 4, 8 7) Tin wpadidati “ Atharoaye vadah wo "yan” ti. « 
18] “.Angiraso cedah s0’yam” sti | “Ho teaches them thus, ‘The 
Atharvans are a veda ; it is this.’ . . . (8) The Angirases are a veda; 
it is this.”™ ‘Madhusidana 82 Barasvatt, author of the Prasthina-bheda, 


3 In verme 14 of the same bymn, however, the other three Vedas only are named. 
4 Bee Muller's Anc, Sansk, Lit. p. 38. 
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while he calls it a Veda, notices at the same time its difference in 
eharacter from the other three :—Sa cha (veda}) prayoga-trayena yajna- 
niredharthais rig-yajuh-sima-bhedena bhinnah| .... Atharva-vedas 
tu yojndnupayuktah Santi - paushtikabhicharadi-karma-pratipadakat- 
vena atyanta-vilakshagah eve | “The Veda is divided into Rik, Yujush, 
and Siman, for the purpose of carrying out the sacrifice under its three 
different forms... . The Atharvaveda, on the contrary, is totally 
different. It is not suitable for the sacrifice, but only teaches how to 
appease, to bless, to curse, ete.” (Miiller, Sansk. Lit p. 445). In 
regard to this Veda, Mr. Whitney remarks: “The Atharva is, like 
the Rik, a historical and not a liturgical collection.” It was, he 
thinke, originally composed of only cighteen books. A sixth of the 
matter of which these books consist is not metrical. ‘Of the re- 
mainder, or metrical portion, about one-sixth is also found among the 
‘hymns of the Rik, and mostly in the tenth book of the latter; the reat 
is peculiar to tho Atharva, . . . The greater portion of them ara 
plainly shown, both by their language and interna] character, to be of 
much later date than the general contents of the other historic Veda, 
and even than ita tenth book, with which they yet stand nearly con~ 
nectcd ia import and origin. The condition of the text also in u0se 
passages found likewise in the Rik, points as distinctly to a more 
recent period as that of their collection. This, howcver, would not 
necessarily imply that the main body of the Atharva hymns wore nob 
already in cxistence when tho compilation of the Rik took place, 
Their character would be ground enough for their rejection and exclu. 
tion from the canon, until other and less scrupulous hands were found 
to undertake their separate gathering into on independent collection, 
‘The nineteenth book is . . . made up of matter of a like nature which 
hed either beon left out when they were compiled, or had been since 
produced.” (Journal of the American Oriental Socicty, iv. 253, 255.) 
The priority of the Rigveda to the Atharra may also be argued from 
the fact that the yishis of the hymns in the Rigveda are referred to 
in the Atharvaveda as men of an earlier period; in proof of which I 
may refer to the passages quoted in the first volume of this work, 
p. 330. It is true that the same thing is noticeable to some degree 
in the Rigveda itself, in some later hymns of which the yishis of 
earlier hymns are referred to by name. In the Atharvaveda, how- 
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ever, the names so specified are chiefly those of the more recent ishis, 
while many of the personages referred to in the Rigveda appear to 
belong to a more primitive age. (See Roth's Litt. und Gesch. des 
‘Weda, p. 13.) In the former Veda, too, the Indian institutions appear 
in a somewhat more developed state than in the Rigveda. There is 
one point at least in which this development seems to be visible, viz. 
in the caste system, see the first volume of this work, pp. 280-209. The 
following extract from Wober’s History of Indian Literature, p. 10, 
will exhibit his opinion of the general difference which exists between 
the Rigveda and the Atharvaveda: “The origin of the Atharva- 
sanhita falls within the period when Brahmanism had become dominant. 
«+.» Many of the hymns which it contains are to be found also in 
the Rik-sanhita, but there they are recent interpolations originating in 
the period when its compilation took place; while in the Atharva col- 
lection they ore the just and proper expression of the present. The 
spirit of the two collections is entirely different. In the Rik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling, a warm love for nature; while in the 
Atharva, on the contrary, there predominates an anxious apprehension 
of evil spirits and their magical powers. In tho Rik we see the people 
in tho exercise of perfect freedom and voluntary activity ; whilo in the 
Atharva we observe them bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of 
euperstition,” 4° 

(ii) The Samaveda is collection of scparate texts to be chanted 
at particular parts of the sacrifice ;% which, with the exception of @ 
few, are all to be found in different parts of the Rigveda, espe- 
cially the 8th and 9th mandalas. In the Rigveda we find the entire 
hymns; in the first part of the Simaveda we find only isolated verses 
of thosa hymns, dislocated from their natural connexion ; though in 
the second part the extracts are connected, and of greater length. 
It is not, however, quite clear whether the Sama collection or the Rik 
collection may have been first made, Weber remarks (Hist. of Ind, 
Lit., pp. 9, 62), that the texts of the Simavede frequently exhibit more 
ancient grammatical forma than those of the Rigveda, and suggeste 
that as the former contains no extracts from any of the later hymus 
of the latter, it may have been compiled before these later pisces had 


+ %4* Boo Appendix, Note Bs #2 Gee Muller pp. 472-2. 
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been composed ; but adds that this point has not been yet investigated.™ 
‘Whitney also leaves the question undecided (Journ. Am. Or. Society, 
iv. 258, 254), 

Miiller, on the other hend, says (Anc. Sonek. Lit., p. 457) :— Tho 
other two Sanhitis were more likely the production of the Bribmana 
period. These two Vedas, the Yajarveda and the Simaveds, were, 
in truth, what they are called in the Kaushitakt-brahmena, the at- 
tendants of the Rigveda.” " He supposes that the hymns found in the 
three Vedas were not “collected at three times by threo independent 
collectors. If so, their differences would have been greater than they 
are.” Their actual differences are rather those of Sakbds or brunches, 
he thinks, than of independent Sanhitas or collections. ’ 

(iii.) Both the Sanbitas of the Yajurveda are collections of sacri- 
ficial formulas in prose, as well as of verses which are partly extracted 


4 In bis Ind. Stud i, 63,f, the nme author writes es follows:—As regards 
tho relation of the Samaveda to the Rigveda, we must clearly represent to ourselves 
the manner in which in general these hymns arose, how they were then carried to 
distance by the tribes when they migrated further, and were then regarded as sacred; 
‘whilst in the country where they wero produced, they either, as living in the imme- 
diate popular consciousuess, waderwent alterations, or made way for new hymns, and 
were thus displaced and foll into oblivion, It is only a foreign country which sar- 
rounds what was produocd at home with a sacred onchantment. ‘The emigrants 
remain at the old stage, preserving what is ancient, with painful exactness, whilst at 
ife opens out for itself new paths. New emigrants follow the first from their 
in those alrondy settied in the new seats; und now the old and the new 
wongs and rites are blended together, and exactly, but uncritically, learned by 
iravolling scholars from different masters, and then inculeated (on this point several 
stories of the Brihad Aranyaka are especially instructive), no that a varied inter= 
mixture arises, Others again, moro learncd, endeavour to introduce arrangement, 
to bring together things which are related, to separate what is diverse; aud thus 
4&8 theological intolerance is gousrated, without which the fixation of » text or a canon 
is imponsible. Wo should not overlook the influence of courta in this process, ¢ g. 
of Janaka, King of Videha, who had found in Yajnevalkya his Homer. Neither 
the,Purinas nor the Charanavyths afford us the means of arriving at an approxim= 
ately clear insight iuto the mutual relations of the different schools, which could only 
‘be attained by 2 comparison of the different teachers namod in the Brahmagas and 
BUtras with one another, as well as with the text of Pipini and the Gayapitha and 
Beholiun thereto belonging. . . . Further, the relation between tho Kigveda 
and the Simaveda presents a certain anslogy to that between the white and the 
‘lack Yajush ; and es we frequently eee the teachers who represent the latter abused in 
, the Brahmags of the former, it cannot surprise us if the Panigins and Kaushitaking 
[feechers connected with the Rigveda} ere similarly treated in the Bimaveds 
Brobmapa.” 
381 Tat-perichareyiv iterou sedan] vi 11, 
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from the Rigveda, There is, however, this difference between the 
white (or Vajasaneyi) and black (or Taittirlya) Yajurveda Sanhités, that 
the latter has partly the character of a Brahmans, although there is also 
a seperate Taittiriya Brahmana. Many parts of the Yajurveda exhibit 
8 more advanced development of religious institutions and observanoce 
than the Rigveds. Professor Weber, the editor of this Veda," con- 
aiders (Hist. of Ind. Lit. p. 10), that it “ belongs to a period when the 
Brahmanical clement had already become predominant, though it was 
still exposed to strenuous opposition; and when, at all events, the 
Brabmanical hierarchy and the system of castes had been completely 
formed.” The same writer tells us (pp. 106, 107), that “the 30th 
book of the Vajasaneyi-sanhita of the Yajurveda, in enumerating 
the different classes of men who are to be consecrated at the Purusha- 
medha, or Human sacrifice, refers to the names of most of the Indian 
mixed castes, so that we may thence conclude that a complete con- 
solidation of the Brahmanical system had taken place.” The Vaja- 
saneyi-sanbita is divided into forty AdhySyas or sections, of which 
‘Weber thinks (Hist. of Ind. Lit. pp. 108, 104), that those from the 
19th to the 25th may be later than the first eighteen; while there is, 
he remarks, no doubt that the last fifteen adhyayas are later, and 
perhaps much leter, than the rest of the collection. This is proved, by 
this portion of the Sanhité being called a Khila, or supplement, both 
in the anukramant or index, which is ascribed to Katyayana, and also 
in Mahidhara’s Commentary on the Veds.™ A further proof of the 
posteriority in date of the lost parts of the Vajasaneyi-sanhitd is, Weber 


"9 In his Hist. of Ind. Lit. p. 140, Webor tells us that “in the Anukramant of 
Kityiyana to the Vijasaneyi-sanbita of the Yajurveda, tho sutbors (rishis) assigned 
o the particular verses (rich) usually coincide with the authors assigned to the same 
‘verses in the Anukramanf of the Rigveda; but that there are many cxceptions to 
this remark. In particular (as happens also in the Rig-nnukramanf) the name of 
the author appears often to be borrowed from some word occurring in the veree. 
And in the caso (a very frequent one) of s verse being repeated in another part of 
the Vaj.-san., it is often assigned to an author different from the one,to whom is 
had previously been aseribed. Many of the rishis here referred to do not oscar 
among thove of the Rigveda, and belong to a leter stage than the latter; and among 
these rishis peculiar to the Vajesaneyi-senhitd there are several who aro named in 
the S'atnpatha-brahmana os teachers.”” 

0 Tho words of Mahidhara at the commencement of the 26th adhyiya are at 
follows: Idanti khilany wchyante| “Tho Khilas are now to be explained.” Gee 
also Miller's Sansk. Lit., p. 368. 
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observes, derived from the fact that they are not found in the Sanhita of 
the Black Yajurveda, but only in its Brihmena or in its Aranyaka parte, 
which by their very character are in date subsequent to the Sunhitd 
(p. 104). Weber is further of opinion (pp. 44, 105 and 106), that the 
names (Igina and Mahadeva) assigned to the god Rudra in adhyiya 39, 
in addition to those by which he is designated in adhyiiya 16 (where 
he is regarded as the divinity of fire, though eddressed by many of the 
epithets which were subsequently applied to the god Siiva), indicate 
a more edvanced stage in the worship of the deity in question at the 
time when adhyaya 89 was composed, than at the period when 
adhyiya 16 was written. Professor Miiller thinks that “there is 
nothing to prove that the hymn book of the Vajasaneyins [the Vaja- 
saneyi-sanbitd] existed provious to their Brahman” [the Satapaths). 
Sansk. Lit. p. 360. 

(iv.) We come now to the Rigveda-sanhita, which contains the 
most extensive collection of the most ancient Vedic hymns in their: 
complete form. It is divided into ten mandalas, and contains in all 
1017 hymns (Miller, p. 497). ‘Tho Vedas,” enys Mr. Whitney (Jour. 
Am. Or. Soc,, iii, 295), “contain the songs in which the first ances. 
tors of the Hinda people, at the very dawn of their existence as 
a separate nation, while they wore still only on tho threshold of 
great country which they were afterwards to fill with their civilizution, 
praised the gods, extolled heroic deeds, and sang of other mattera 
which kindled their poetical fervour.” . . . The mass, as it lies before 
‘us, is almost exclusively of a religious charactor; this may have had 
its ground partly in the end for which the collections were afterwards 
made, but it is probably in a far higher degree due to the charaoter of 
the people itself, which thus shows itself to have been at the beginning 
what it continued to be throughout its whole history, an essentially 
religious one. . . . Hymns of a very different character are not en- 
tirely wanting, and this might be taken as an indication that, had 
they been more numerous, more would have been preserved to us."* 








21 Soe also, for an account of the contents of the hymas, Professor Wilson's 
Introduction to his translation of the Rigveds, p. xxiv. .; and for mumerous 
specimens, the other volumes of this work, passim. 

1 Bes my art. “Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig and Atharva Vedas,” in the 
Jonrnal of the Royal As. So0., vol. ix. (new series) pp. 26, ff.-und the fifth volums 
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These hymns are said, by later Indian writers, to have been “ seen”? 
by the ancient yishis or bards. Thus the Nirukta eays (ii. 11): Rishir 
daréandt| “‘stoman daderéa” ity Aupamanyavah| tad yad endme 
“‘tapasyamanin Brahma svayambho abhy-dnarehat to rishayo "Bhavan | 
tad rishinam yishiteam” iti oijnayate| ‘*A rishi is vo called from 
seeing. Ho saw the hymns:’—This is Aupamanyava’s explanation. 
They became yishis, because Brahma, the self-existent, manifested 
himself to them when they were sunk in devotion. From this, as is 
generally understood, they acquired their character of yishis.” There 
is, however, no doubt that the rishis were themselves the authors 
of these ancient songs, which they addressed to the gods when 
they wero solicitous to obtain any blessing; or composed on other 
occasions, Tho scope of these hymns or mantras is well summed up 
in the following passage from the Anukraman! (index) to the Rigveda, 
quoted by Colebrooke (Misc. Essays, i. p. 26):—Arthepoavah pishayo 
devatas ohhandobhir abhyadhavan| ‘‘The yishis, desiring [various] 
objects, hastened to the gods with metrical prayers.” It is also said 
in the Nirukta, vii. t:—Yat-kamah rishir yasyam devatayam drthapa- 
tyam tchhan stutim prayunkts tad-devatah aa mantro bhavati| ‘The 
hymn has for its deity the particular god to whom the rishi, seeking 
to obtain any particular object which he longs for, addresses hia 
praises.’’ The compositions of one of the yishis, Paruchheps,™ are 
distinguished by the repetition of somo of the preceding wors at the 
close of the lines, This peculiarity is thus noticed in the Nirukta, x. 
42:—Ablyase bhayamsam artham manyante yatha, “ako daréaxtya, oho 
daréaniya.” Tat Paruchhepasya slam: Paruchhepak rishih. “Some 
consider that greater force is added to # sentiment by repetition, as in 
the expression, ‘O beautiful, O beautiful.’ This was Paruchhepa’s 
turn of mind. He was oe rishi.’ Here Yiska, the author of the 
Nirukta, speaks of a particular mode of composition as peculiar to 
Paruchhepa, one of the Vedic yishis. But if the form of the com- 
position was the result of the yishi’s own particular genius (¢i/em), 
he must have done more than “‘see” the hymn; he must himself 


of this work, pp. 421,ff, Professor Anfrocht remarkn (Ind. Studien, iv. 8), that 
possibly only a small portion of the Vedic.poems may have been preserved to us im 
the Rik-sanhitz.” 

39 Seo the third volume of this work, p. 212. 
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have determined its particular form. The hymn conld not therefore 
have existed eternally," expressed in its present words. Yaska, 
therefore, appears to be inconsistent with himself, when he states this 
doctrine in other passages, as x. 10, 46, where he says, risher drish- 
farthosya pritir akhyana-samyukia: “Here the rishi, after he had 
beheld the contents [of a hymn], expresses his pleasure in narration.” 
If, indeed, we are to understand by the word artha, “contente,” that 
the matter of the hymn only, without the words, was revealed, there 
will be no inconsistency. See, in addition to the passages quoted here, 
thove adduced in the third volume of this work, pp. 211, f. 

For many ages the successive generations of these ancient yishis 
continued to make new contributions to the stock of hymns, while they 
carefully preserved those which had been handed down to them by 
their forefathers. The fact of this successive composition of the 


393 Soe the third volume of this work, pp. 71, ff, 91, f,, and 208. 

4 «The Indian Aryas were disposed to piety, both by their natural character and 
1y the institutions of Manu. They were sustained in those sentiments by tho chiels 
of certain familios in which their religious traditions had been more especially pra- 
served, In those primitive ages the political system was procisely the same as that 
which Homer dopicts;—tings tho veritable shepherds of thoir people; cultivators 
or herdsmen united around their chiefs, and propared, whonevor necessity arose, to 
transform themselves into warriors; numerous flocks anda profusion of raral wealth ; 
towne which were only largo villages. Some of these villages served as retreats to 
renowned sages, who, while their dependents were tending their fields and flocks, 
wore themselves engaged in the cultivation of sacred science, in the company of theit 
tons, or their pupils, and fulfilled the functions of a Calchas or a Tiresiaa to tome 
Indian Agamemnon or Cdipus in their neighbourhood. Invited by tho chiefs to 
perform sacrifice, they arrived with their snered retinue; thoy ascended the moun- 
tain whero an inclosure of lattice-work had been constructed; for temples wore thon 
unknown. ‘There, beneath the vault of heaven, they recited their hereditary songs, 
or a newly-compotod hymn; they invoked the grand agents in nature to grant enccens 
to tho labours of the field, incronao to the flocks, and @ succession of brave and 
virtuous descondants. They implored, they threatened their gods; and when the 
cred rites bad been scrupulously performed, they retired londed with gifte, earcying 
away cows, horses, and cars fled with provisions, gold, and precions etutta. We aoe 
thus by what fortune these hymms have been preserved, forming as they did, a patri- 
mony to certain families, a species of productive capital, which it was their interest 
to tarn to the very best account. Composed on certvin recognized and ronerable 
thomes, and sometimes retouched and renovated by the imagination of new bard, 
they grow old, aa they were tranamitted from age to age, bearing on them, sometimes, 
the date of their composition, which was indicated by the name of the inspired anthor, 
‘or of some generous prince.” Langlois, French translation of Rigveda, vol. i, 
Bet pp. x Bl ee luo Mr. Waltmeys remarks fo the Journal of the Am. Or. 

1 iy. 249. 
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hymns is evident from the ancient index (anukramant) to the Rigveda, 
as continually quoted in the commentary of Séyana, which shows that, 
these compositions are ascribed to different generations of the same 
families, as their ‘‘secrs.” For example, some of the hymns of tha 
8rd magdala are assigned to Gathin, tho father of Vidvamitra, othera to 
Vigvamitra himself, others to Rishabha, his son, others again to Kata, 
his descendant, and others to Utkila, of the race of Kata. Here we 
have the “seers” of hymns extending over five generations or more. 
The same fact, viz. that a long interval elapsed between the compo- 
sition of the different hymns, ie manifest from various passages in 
these compositions themsclyes.“* Thus the second verse of the first 
hymn of the Ist mandala of the Rigveda is to the following effect : 
Agnih paryebhir rishibhir idyo nitanair uta | ea devdn & tha vakshatt | 
“Let Agni, who is to be worshipped by the former rishis, and by the 
reeent ones, bring hither the gods.”** There are many other verses 
alluding to a difference of antiquity in the hymns and their authors. 
Buch are the following (R.V. i. 48, 14):—Ye chid As toam pishayoh 
pares ataye juhtre| “The former yishis who invoked thee for suc- 
cour,” ete. (R.V.i. 62,18) Sanayate Gotamah Indra navyam atakshad 
brahma hari-yojandya | “Nodhas, a Gotama, has fabricated this new 
prayer to thee, O Indra, who art from of old, that thou mayest yoke thy 
goursers,” eto," (IV, iii. 82,13) Yah stomebhir vacridhe paroyebhip 
yo madhyameblir uta nittanebkih| “Who [Indra] has grown through 
praises, ancient, middle, and modern.”™ (RV. vi. 44, 18) Yah 
385 ‘This eubject is more fully troated in the third volume of this work, pp. 217, if 
34 Tho comment of Yaska on this pessage (Nirnkta vi. 16) is as follows: ‘Agniv 
wah pis ishibhir iitasyo vanditavysh aemabhié navataraih a devon iha Avehate 
ti i “Lot Agni, who is to be worshipped, reverenced, by the former rishis, end by 
us the more modern ones, bring the gods hither.” Siyana anuotates thus on the 
passage: Ayam Agnih “ piresbhih” purdtanair Bhrigo-angirah-prabhpitibhir 
“idyah” stutyo “nillanair uta” idanintanair aemibhir opi stutyah| Thin 
Agni, who is to bo worshipped, i.e. colebrated, by the former, i.o. the ancient rishis, 
Bhrign, Angiras, and the rest, and by the recent, ie. the provent [rishis), ourselves 
also,” etc. 
"81 4 Naeyam” niitanam “rahma” stot siikte-ripam stotrom “no” asmade 
artham “atakshad” akerot | Siyaps. “Fabricated, ie. made for us this new 
brakma, ie, praise in the form of this sukte.” Tho same verb taksh is also appliod 
to the composition of hymns in B.Y. i. 109, 1; ii. 19, 8; and vi. 82, 1. 
334 Purdtanaih | madhys bhevaih | aamabhi kriyomanair edhunGtanath stotrath| 
“ Praises aucient, intermediate, and formed by us at preset.’ This verse is referred 
te by Miller, p. 483, 
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piroyabhir uta natanabhir gtrbhir varpidhe grinatam rishinam| “To 
[Indra] who has grown by the ancient and modera hymns of the rishi 
who praised him.” (B.V, vil. 22,9) Ye cha puree pishayo ye cha 
nitndh Indra brakmani janayanta viprah} O Indra, the wise rishis, 
both ancient and modern, have generated prayers.” (B.V.x. 23, 6) 
Stomat te Indra Vimadah ajtjanan apireyam purutamath suddnave | 
“The Vimadas have generated,” 0 Indra, for thee, the beneficent, a 
copious hymn, before unheard.” 

In tho Vajasaneyi-sanhitaé of the Yajurveda (xviii. 52), wo mect 
with tho following text: Jmau tu pakshdo ajarau patatrinau yablyam 
rakshafie’ apahaisi Agne| tabhyam patema sukpitam u lokam yatra 
rishayo jagmuh prathamajah puranahy “But these undecaying feathered 
pinions, with which, O Agni, thou slayest the Rakshases,—with them 
let us ascend to the world of the righteous, whither the earliest-born 
ancient yishis have gone,”* The writer of this verse was himself a 
rishi, and it is clear, according to his statement, that long before his 
time other yishis had gone to the regiona of the blessed. 

And in the Rigveda we find reference made in numerous hymna 
to earlier rishis (who themselves aro yet declared by luter writers to 
have been authors of hymns included in the eame Veda) having been 
delivered by the gods in ancient times. Thus Atri, the author of 
several Vedic hymns (37, 88, 39, 40, 43, 85, and 86, of the 5th man- 
dala), Kauva, tho author of hymus 37-43 of the 1st mandala, ond 
Vasishtha, the author of the greater part of the 7th mendala, are 
spoken of in several other hymns, e.g. in mandala i. 112, 7, 9, 16; 
i. 117, 8, 8; i. 118, 7, as if they belonged to an enrlier age. 

The descendants of the most cclebrated yishis would, no doubt, 
form complete oollections of the hymns which had been composed by 
their respective ancestors, After being thus handed down, with little 
alteration, in the families of tho original anthors for several centuries, 
during which many of them were continually applicd to the purposes 

2 Tho vorb ajZanan, “generated,” as applied to hymns, also occas in R.V. 
‘vii. 77, 4, and viii, 84, 6. Seo also Samaveds, ii, 108, 109, and 1059, with Benfey'e 


trandlation and note, p. 246. 

49 On the last words the commentator on ¥, 58 annotates: “Prathamajah” 
sirvctpanngh | “purinah” pura ‘pi navdd ajaramardh rishayo yatra lake jegmub| 
“The world whither the rishis, first-born, Le, carlieat-produced, enciont, ie. im 
former times, also, young, imperishable, and immortal, have gone.” 
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of religious worship, these hymns, which had been gathering an ac- 
cumalated sanctity throughout all this period, were at length collected 
in one great body of sacred literature, styled the Sanhita ofthe Rig- 
yeda—a work which in the Puranas is assigned to Vedavyasa, and one 
of his pupils. 

As the process of hymn composition continued thus to go on for 
many centuries, it was likely that the collection, when finally com- 
pleted, would contain many comparatively new hymns, written just 
efore the canon was closed. Even after this latter event took place 
‘we find that some hymns were composed which must have had some 
pretensions to a sacred character, as, though not admitted into the 
canon of the Rigveda, they are found copied as Khilas or later addi- 
tions, at the end of some of the sections in the manuecripts of that 
work; and some passages from them are, as Professor Miiller informs 
me, inserted in the other three Vedas, and are enjoined by Aévalayana 
to be emplpyed on particular occasions, in the ceremonial of sacrifice. 
‘Whether or not these Khilas aro the oldest extant compositions after 
those included in the Vedic collections (and their style shows them not 
to be all ao), they must at least, from the position which thoy’have 
gained of tho Vedic apocrypha, be regarded as a link connocting the 
Vedic hymns with tho later parts of Indien literature. 

The hymns in the Rik-sanhité which bear the most modern charac- 
ter, and which from their age stand chronologically nearest to the 
Khilas just alluded to, are (according to Professor Miiller, p. 484) 
those in which reference is made to a complicated ceremonial, to a 
great variety of-priests with different functions and appellations, or in 
which the liberality of royal patrous to the sacerdotal class is the 
theme of celebration. One composition, of which the modern charncter 
ia acknowledged by most critics, is the so-called Purusha Sakta, the 
90th hymn of the 10th mandala (quoted in pp. 6-11 of the first volume 

41 T suppose that at difforont and unknown epochs, on the invitation of some 
prince, learned and pious persons must have been charged to ooliect the hymns com- 
posed for the use of the several sacerdotal families, and to arrange them im a certain 
order consistent with the maintenance of the texts. When we observe the spirit 
which hea directed these collectors, we cam comprehend how there should be so’ many 
repetitions both in the ideas and the words. The encient bards had borrowed from. 
each vther many thoughts which the compilers of different eres have scrapulowly 
reproduced.” Langlois, French translation of Rigveda, vol. i, pref. p. xiii 

“as Prof, Hang is an exception. See the iirst volume of this work, p. 11. 
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of this work), which Mr. Colebrooke™® charaoterizes in the following 
terme:— 

“That remarkable hyom is in language, metre, and style, very 
different from the rest of the prayera with which it is associated. It 
‘has a decidedly more modern tone; and must have been composed after 
the Sanskrit language hed been refined, and its grammar and rhythm 
perfected. The internal evidence which it furnishes, acrves to demon- 
strate the important fact thet the compilation of the Vedas, in their 
present ‘arrangement, took place after the Sanskrit tongue had ad- 
vanced from the rustic and irregular dialect in which the multitude 
of hymns and prayers of the Vedas was composed, to the polished and 
sonorous Iangoage in which the mythological poeme, sacred and pro- 
fane (purdnas and cdvyas), have been written.” (Seo also the remarks 
mede on this hymn by Prof. Miiller, Anc, Sansk. Lit. p. 571.) Tho 
last-named author thinks it is a mistake to regard any hymn as modern, 
merely from the presence in it of philosophical ideas, But I must 
refer to his own work, pp. 556, ff, for a statement of his views on this 
point. 

The sketch which I have now given of Sanskrit literature shows 
that we can trace it back, by a serics of almost continuous links up to 
the period of its rise.“ If the Vedic hymns cannot be connected im- 
mediatolyj with the literature which follows next after them, they are 
at least separated from it by no very distant interval; and they are 
evidently the natural product of the same fertile Indian mind which 
afterwards gave birth to the Brahmapas, the Upanishads, the Dardanas, 
and the different epic and mythological poems. 

In the Rigveda we possess, as has been already remarked, a colleo- 
tion of hymns which were composed during many successive genera- 
tions, but its most ancient portions constitute the earliest of all the 
extant remains of Indian authorship, end not only display to us the 
Sanskrit languege in the oldest phase in which we can ever see it 

49 Miso, Ess, i. 309, note. 

‘M4 Tt mey, perhaps, be thought that this subject ‘has been troated at 8 length dis- 
proportioned to the purpose which I hove immediately in viow, viz., to trace the 
mutations of the Genskrit language. But a full exhibition of the charactor and 
antiquity of the Vedic hymns, and of the relation in which they stand to the other 
parts of Indian litersture, will be found to form a necessary basis for various other 
Giscumions which will eppear in the sequel of this work, and I bave decmed the 
‘present a convenient opportunity for its introduction. 
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exhibited, but also afford us some of the most authentic materials 
which we can ever obtain for our researches into tho earliest history, 
religious and political, of the Indian people, and into their pre-histori- 
cal relations with the other branches of the Indo-European femily. 

Fifth :—-If any further proof be wanted of the greater antiquity of 
the Vedic hymns, as compared with the other books esteemed more or 
Jess sacred by the Hindus, as, for instance, the epio poems and the 
Puriinas, it may be found in the great difference between the mytho- 
logical systems which are discoverable in these two classes of works 
respectively. As I return to this subject in another volume of thia 
work (the fourth), I may content myself with a very summary notice 
of it at present. The following extracts from Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
introduction to the first volume of his translation of the Rigveda, 
pp. xxiv, xxvii, will give some idea of the difference to which I 
allude :—~ 

“The next question is, who are the gods to whom the praises and 
prayers [in the Rigveda} are addressed? And bere we find also 
a striking difference between the mythology of the Rigveda and that 
of the heroic poems and Parayas. ‘he divinities worshipped are not 
unknown to later systems, but they there perform very subordinate 
parts, whilst those deities who are the great gods—the Dit majorss—of 
the subscquent period, aro either wholly unnamed in the Veda, or are 
noticed in an inferior and different capacity. The names of Stva, of 
Mauioevs, of Dunci, of Kixi, of Rina, of Kxrstwa, never ocour, as fur 
as wo are yet aware; we have a Rupa, who, in after times, is identified 
with Siva, but who, even in the Puranas, is of very doubtful origin 
and identification, whilst in the Veda he is describod as the father of 
the winds, and is evidently a form of either Ayr or Inpna; the 
epithet Karanppry,™* which is applied to him, appears, indeed, to have 
some relation to a charactoristio attribute of Srva,—the wearing of hia 
hair in a peculiar braid; but the term has probably in the Veda a 

%5 [This epithot occurs in the following passage, vores i, of Stikta 214, Mandala 
Ant :—Imah Rikdraya tavase kopardine kehayadviraya prabharamahe matif | yathS 
dam asad deipade chatushpade vilvam push{ar grime aminn andturam | i.e. We 
offer these praises to the strong Rudra, with the braided hair, the destroyer of heroes, 
in order that health may be enjoyed by bipeds and quadrupeds, snd that all beings 
in this village may be well nourished, and exempt from disease.” The same epithet 
Aapardin ia also applied to Pishan in RLV. vi. 66, 2, amd iz. 67, 11, Bee the fifth 
volume of this work, pp. 177 and 462.—J.M } 
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different signification —one now forgotten,—although it may have 
suggested in aftertime tho appearance of Stva in such a head-dress, 
as identified with Aewr; for instance, Karazppin may intimate his 
head being surrounded by radiating flame, or the word may be an in- 
terpolation ; at any rate, no other epithet applicable to Stva ocours, 
and there is not the slightest allusion to the form in whioh, for the last 
ten centuries at least, ho seems to have been almost exclusively wor- 
shipped in India—that of the Linga or Phallus; neither is there the 
slightest hint of another important feature of later Hinduism, the 
Trimartti, or Tri-une combination of Baanwa, Visayv, and Srva, as 
typified by the mystical syllable Om, although, accotding to high 
authority on the religions of antiquity, the Trimirtti was the firgt 
element in the faith of the Hindus, and the second was the Lingay. 
—Crouzer, ‘ Beligions de Y Antiquité,” book i. chap. i. p. 140.” : 

Even so late as the time when tho Satapatha-brahmana was 
posed, tho names afterwards appropriated to Mohadeva were appli at, 
Agni, as appears from the following passage, i. 7, 8, 8 p. 70 pee 
vai deoah | tasya etdni namani “ S'arvah” iti yatha Prachyak Gohakshate 
“ Bhavah” iti yatha Baltkah “ Patunam patih” “ Rudrak™ “‘Agnir” 
tte | tany asya addntany eva iterani ndmani | “ Agnir” ity eva bantata- 
man| “Agni isa god. These are his names, viz., ‘Sarva,’ as the 
eastern people call him; ‘Bhava,’ as the Babtkas; ‘Paéinim pati,’ 
“the lord of animals’; ‘Rudra; and ‘Agni.’ These others are his 
i-omened names. Agni is his mildest appellation.” (Seo Weber's 
Indische Studien, i. 189, ii. 19-22, $7, 302; the Satapatha-brihmana, 
vi. 1, 8, 10-17, ix. 1, 1, 1, 2, quoted in pp. 283, ff, and 289, f,, of the 
fourth volume of this work; and Jour, Am. Or. Soe. iii. 319.) 

448 T add here some passages not edduced in my fourth volume, The Taittiriya 
‘Ganhitd, i, 6, 1, 1, has tho following “‘dkhyayika” (little story): Devdewrith safi- 
yattah Goan | te devdh vijayam upayanto *gnau vimam vasu sonnyadadhate “ idam 
uno dhavishyati yadi no jeahyanti" iti| ted Agnir nyakimayata| tena apakramat { 
tad devah vijitya avaruruteamindh anvayan| tad arya snhasit Gditeanta| 60 'rodit | 
yed arodit tad Rudresya rudratoom| “The Gods and Asuras contended. The 
Goda, on the eve of gaining a victory, deposited their desirable property with Agni, 
in order that, as they acid, they might retain it in case their enemies should van. 
quizh them, Agni coveted this property, and sbsconded with it. Thon the gods, 
having conquered their enemies, desired to recover their property, followed Agni, 
‘and sought to teke it from him by foree. He wept. From the fact that ‘he wept? 


(ered, from the root rud), he derives his name and charsoter of ‘Rudre’” In the 
same Sanhité, book v., p. 466 of Indiz Office MS., we find the words: Budro vai esha 
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Again, in p. xxiv. of his Introduction, Professor Wilson says, in 
regard to Vishnu ;—' There is no separate hymn to Vishnu, but.he is 
mentioned as Trivikrama, or he who took three steps or paces, which 
Colebrooke thonght might have formed the groundwork of the 
Paurinik legend of the dwarf Avatar. It may have been suggestive 
of the fiction; but no allusion to the notion of Avatirs occure in the 
‘Veda, and there can be little doubt that the three steps here referred! 
to are the three periods of the sun’s course—his rise, culmination, and 
setting.”“’ The passage hero alluded to by Professor Wilsoh is as 
follows: Rigveda i. 22, 16-21 :—(16) Ato devah avantu no yato Vishnur 
vichakrame | prithivyah sapta dhamabhih™ | (17) Idam Vishnur vicha- 
Krame tredha midadhe padom | samifham asya pasisure | (18) Trini pada 
vishakrame Vishaur gopah adabhyah | ato dharmans dharayan | (19) 
Vishnok karmani pasyate yato vratani papase | Indrasya yujyah sakhé | 
(20) Tad Vishnoh paramam padais sada pasyants sirayah | divwa chak- 
ahur atatam | (21) Tad vipraso vipanyavo jagrivasah samindhate | Vish- 
nor yat paramam padam | 

*(16) May the gods preserve us from that (place) whence Vishgu 
strode acroaa the seven regions of the earth [or, according to the 
Samaveda, over the surface of the earth]. (17) Vishgn traversed 
this (universe): in three places he planted his foot, and [the world] 
was enveleped in his dust. (18) ‘Vishnu, the preserver, the unin- 
jurable, stepped three steps, upholding thereby fixed ordinances, (19) 
Behold the deeds of Vishnu, through which this intimate friend of 
Indra has porceived the established laws. (20) The wise ever con- 
template that supreme station of Vishnu, placed like an eye in the 
sky. (21) The wise, ever vigilant and offering praise, kindle thet 
which is the supreme station of Vishnu.”—(See Wilson’s translation, 
pp. 53, 54; Benfey’s translotion of the Simaveda, pp. 228 and 287; 
his Glossary, p. 191, under the word sapta, and his translation of the 
yad Agnih | “This Agni is Rudra.” And in v. 5,7, 3: Rudro vai esha yad Agnih | 
4a yath vyaghrah kruddhae tishthaty eva eai esha} tarki eachitam etair wpati- 
ahthate namaakarair ova tai domoysti | “This Agni is Rudra, He etands enragod 
liko a tiger. ‘Then be approsches him when kindled, and quiets him with these 
prostrations.”” 

241 «Tt is expressly co stated by Durgachirya, in his commentary on the Nirakta, 
See Barnouf, Introduction to the third volume of the Bhagavata Puriga, p. xxii.” 
ant ined of sapta dhamabhis, the Skmaveda, i, 1024, roads adhi etna, “ over 
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RB.V. in Oriont und Occident, p. 30: see, also, the fourth volume of 
this work, pp. 54, ff.)** 

The remarks of Yaska on this paseage have been already quoted 
above (p. 176). Tho following is the note of the commentator, 
Durgicharya, on Yaska’s explanation of the above passage of the 
Rigveda (see above, note 247, p. 203):—Vishnur adityah | katham tts | 
yateh aha “tredha nidadhe padam” nidhatte padafi nidhdnam padaih{?] | 
Koa tatra tavat |“ prithivyam antarikshe divi”? iti Sakapanih| par- 
thivo 'gnir bhated “ prithivyan” yat kinchid asté tad vikramate tad 
adhitishthati “antarjkehe” vaidyutatmana “divi” etiryatmana| yad 
uktam “tam @ okrinvan tredha bhuve kam” (B.V. x. 88, 10) | 
“Samarohans udayagirae udyan padam eats nidhatte vishaupade ma- 
dhyandine ontarikahe gayasirasy astangirae” sty Aurnavabhah acharyo 
sranyate | 

“Vishou is the Sun. How? Becanse he says, ‘thrice he planted 
his foot.’ Where did he do so? ‘Qn the earth, in the firmament, 
and in the heaven, says Sikapini. Becoming terrestrial fire, he 
spaces or resides a little upon the earth, in the shape of lightning in the 
firmament, and in the form of the sun in heaven, As it is said, ‘they 
made him to exist in a threefold form’ (R.V. x. 68, 10). Aurnavabha 
Acharya thinks the meaning is, ‘He plants one step on the ‘Samaro- 
hana’ (point of ascension), when rising over the eastern mountain, 
(another) at noon on the Vishnupads, tho meridian eky, (a third) on 
Gayadiras, when setting beneath the western hill.’” 

Any one who has the slightest acquaintance with the later Hindu 
mythology will perceive at once how different these Vodio repre- 
sentations are from the Puranio accounts of Siva and Vishnu.” 
Such changes as these, in the conception of the gods, must have been 
the work of time. Hore, therefore, we have another proof of the 
antiquity of the Vedio hymns as compared with the other portions of 
Indian literature. 

‘™ Unior the word dharman, Bobtlingk and Roth quote Valakhilys iv. 3, where 
it is aid, Yosmat Vishnue trigi pada vichakrame wpa mitrasya dharmedhih| 
“For whom (for Indra) Vishgu strode threo paces in tho quality of » friend, or 
sccording to the custom of « friend.” ‘The explanation of the last words of the tino 
are from B, and R. 

310 ‘The modifications which have taken place in the conceptiona of these two deities 
co ‘the fourth volume of this work, to which I refer for further 
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Sixth: Another proof of the greater antiquity of the Vodie hymna 
as compared with the later Sastras may be found in the fact that the 
former represent to us a considerable difference in the religious in- 
stitutions of the Indian people at the time when they were composed 
as compared with the usages of later periods. For information on 
this subject I may refer to the firet volume of thia work, passim. 

Seventh: How different the Sanskrit of the Vedic ago was in many 
of ita forms from those which the later Sanskrit assumed, and still re- 
tains, may be seen from the subjoined specimens taken from the Rigveda: 

Rigveda, i. 2, 1, with modern Sanskrit interpretation underneath : 
Vente { Vayav dyahi daréata ime somah aran- } “Come, O Vayu, these 
Taxt,) fritah| tesham pahs Srudhi havam | somes sre propared.3# 
Mon, { Véya0 aythi daréantya ime somah alan- a bese 
Saxe. | kritah| teaham piba Srinu Aavam | 





Here it will be observed that four Vedic words, daréata, arankritah, 
paki, frudhi, differ from the modern Sanskrit forms, 

Rigveda, i. 3, 7: 
Vanic { Omasas charshantdhyito vive devdsah 
ton gata | dasvaineo dasushah sutam | | “0 Vitve devas, preservors of 
Oméh [rakshakah} charshanidhrito | men, bestowore [of rewards], 


Mon. 


Moo. vidvedevah dgackehhata | dai da- come to the libation of him 


tus autem! who gives you (oblations), 
Hore the Vedio forms omdsahk, devasab, and dgata, stand for omah, 
dovah, and dgachchhata, 
Rigveda, vii. 38, 5; 
‘Vupre { Vasishthasya stuvatah Indro atrod ei “Indra heard Vasishtha 





Text. triteubhyo akpinod u lokam | bse utred pris and 
Moo. Fsiathaine stuatah Indro aspinod {Pe ayiten Gawkk 
Baxt. 1 wrum triteubhyo akarod « lokam | | 

Here we have the Vedio forms aérot and akrinot, for the modern 
adrinot and akerot. 


%1 Prof. Aufrecht euggests thet the word e/ankyite haa not the sense of “ pre- 
ered” in Inter Sanskrit ; that the construction teshdm piba would be improper 
‘there; and that charshanidhyit would not be understood in modern times. 
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This fact of the frequent diversity between the Vedic and ordinary 
Sanskrit is recognized in every page of his work by the great gramma- 
rian Panini. I will quote one of the Sutras, in which he refers to some 
instances of this, together with the illustrations given in the Varttika 
(vii. 2, 64):-—-Babhatha Glatantha jagribhma vavartha iti nigame || 
ity otani vede nipatyante | bha | “hota prathamo babhatha” | “ babht- 
vitha” sti loke | tanu | “ yona antariksham uru Gtatantha” | * atenitha” 
sti Toke | graha | “‘jagribhma to dakshinam Indra hastam" | “jagrthi- 
ma” its loke | opi | “‘vavartha teaia hi jyotisha” | “ vavaritha” ttt loke| 
“The exceptional forms babhatha, dtatantha, jagribkma and vavartha 
are employed in the Veda instead of the ordinary forms, babhuvitha, 
Gtenitha, jagrihima, and vavaritha; as in the texts, ‘thou wast the 
first priest,’ ‘whercby thou didst stretch out the wide firmament,’ ‘we 
have seized, O Indra, thy right hand,’ ‘thou didst envelope with 
light.” 

Tn Sutra vi. 4, 102, other instances are alluded to of grammatical 
forms which are peculiar to the Veda, viz., the imperatives Srudhs for 
brigu, ‘hear’; kridht for kuru, ‘do’ ; cridhé for erinu, ‘ cover’; purdhs 
for printhi, ‘fll? 

In the Vivarana of Nagesa Bhatta on the Muhabhashya, the follow- 
ing reference is made to certain forms which are employed in the Veda 
only: Evan cha veda-matrantargata-“ karnebhir-devaso-gribhnami”-tty- 
ddy -atiritta-parata laukika-Sabdasya tais tad-vyavaharddarsanat | 
“The term ‘secular’ (Jaukika) refers to words different from such as 
Kornebhih (for karnaih), devdsak (for devah), and gribhnams (for 
grihnami), which are to be found in the Veda alone, for we never 
eee them employed by secular people.” 

Neuter plurals in # and 4 are also of frequent occurrence in the 
Vedic hymns, as tri and parad for trins and pirndni. 80 too the 
final ¢ in nouns ending in n, is often left out in the locative, as in 
ajman, adhvan, karman, charman, jonman, dhanvan, éarman, oyoman, 
for ajmant, adhvant, etc. So also 4 is substituted for au in the nom. 
end accus, dual, as in ya euratha for yau surathau, ete. 

In nouns in ¢ the instrumental singular is often formed by 7, instead of 
yd, as éakit for saktyd, and the locative by @ instead of aw, as nabha for 
ndbhaw. Nouns in « frequently form the instramental case in od 
inetead of und, as kratvd, madhed, Jarvd, for kratund, etc. ; the dative 
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in v0, instead of ave, as kratve, Sifve, for krateve, elc.; the genitive, 
in ab for of or unah, as pasvah for pasoh, madhoak and vaseah for 
madhunah, ete.; and the locative in aed instead of au, a8 anavi, trasada- 
ayavi, dasyavi, drukyavi, sanavi, for anau, etc. Words in t make in 
the nominative singular 14 instead of i, a8 adurmangalth, krishnth, 
gandharvih, kalyanih, for adurmangaht, etc. In adjectives the form 
yas is frequently substituted for tyas, as in akanyas, navyas, rabhyas, 
vasyas, sahyas, for ahaniyas, etc. The sccond personal pronoun some- 
times takes in the instr. sing. the form ted instead of trayd, and in 
the loc. tve for tvay’. According to Yaska (Nir. vi. 7), the plural form 
sme of the first personal pronoun can be used in all the seven cases, 
‘The dem. pronoun sdom mekes in the instr. sing. m. and n. end, f. aya, 
for anena and anayd, and along with kim wo find also kad. The two 
words, ndhis, “never,” ‘no one,” and makis, “let not,” and “let no 
one,” are peculiar to the hymns, as aro also the adverbs kuha,™ 
“where?” katha, “how?” “whence?” and the preposition eadha 
for sche, “with,” in the words sadhestha, sadhamd, sadhamads, and 
sadhastuti. The form tman for dtman, “self,” is found almost ex- 
clusively in the bymns. Wa in the hymns has frequently the senso 
of “as,” as well as of “not” (see Nir. i. 4, quoted above, p. 151). 

To the conjugational forms specified above as found in the Vedic 
hymns, but not in later Sanskrit, may be added the following, viz., 
smasi, imasi, grinimass, bhardmasi, vadamasi, uimasi, ndéaydmasi, eto., 
for smah or smas, etc. The past participle in éva takes also the forms 
tvi, and évaya, as in hatet, ptivt; kritet, kritvaya; gatei, gatvaya; drish- 
tedya, ote. In the infinitive, besides the form in tum, we frequently 
meet with the forms favs, tavat, toh (or tos), and adhyat, as etave, 
etavat, etoh; kartave, kartavat, kartoh; gantave, gantavat, gamadhyat 5 
dhatave and dhiyadhyai ; bhertave, apabhartavat, bharadhyai (R.Y. vi. 
66, 3); hantavai, jivitanai, prinadhyat, paritamsayadhyai; ond an in~ 
finitive form dyat, “to come,” is found in B.V. ii, 18, 3. So also 
Jtoase™ and chakshass are used in the sense of the infinitive, as are also 
dyise and vishkabhe (B.Y. viii. 89, 12), and oidmane (R.V. i. 164, 6). 


28 As wo have seen above, p. 91, Audis and Auha#% are employed in Pali, and 
kahiés in tho Gatha dialect, and in Prakrit, for “ where?” 

289 This word is aleo used in the same way in the Mahabharata, i. 732, as quoted 
in B. and R's. Loxivoa, 6.2, 
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So too the hymns have some moods called by grammarians Jef, which, 
according to Prof. Wilson (Grammer, 2nd ed., p. 463), have all the signi- 
fications of the potential and imperative, as well as of the conditional 
and impersonal. Such are the forms, patadi, “may it fall,” avahaes, 
«< mayest thou bring,” jiodti, vardhdn, yajati, pachati, vanati, bravdma; 
asat, “it must be,” dhuvat, sunavat, dribat, érinavat, sravat, nindat, 
ninitedt, yyatai, prinaithe. In some verbs, the syllable no is added 
to the second person plural imperative, as pipartana, vivaktana, tiretana, 
didvshtana, eto. The pass, fat. participle in favya appears in some verbs 
in the form tea, as in kartea, jantea, and sotva (R.V. x. 160, 2). 

The following are some of the variations exhibited in the conjugation 
of different verbe of common occurrence; av makes aviddhs instead of 
ava in the imperative; hyi, “to make,” takes in the present harshi, 
karast, and krinosht, for karosht; akar, akarah, and akrinoh for akaroh ; 
akran and akrinvan for akurvan; akpinute and akrinotana for akuruta ; 
hridhi, kara, krinw and krinuhi for kuru, ete.; gam, “to go,” takes the 
forms gamats, gants, jaganti, in place of gachhati; gameyam, and jagam- 
yam, for gachoheyam; agamydt for agachhet ; agatha for agachhatha; agan 
and gan for agachhat; aganma for agachhdma; agman and gman for 
agackhan ; dgahi and dgantu for dgachha aud agachhatu; ganta and gan- 
tana for gachhata. In the reduplicated perfect the root tyaj becomes 
tityaja, instead of tatydys; in the eorist tan makes atdn for atanit. 
Drié makes adrak for adrakshit, and has driseyam where later Sanskrit 
has padyeyam; adritran for apatyan; dadpibre for dadyisire, ete. 
‘The root ter frequently becomes dir when prepositions are prefixed, as 
in Gtirat, pratira, vitiranti. Duh makes adukra, inatesd of aduhata, 
“they milked.” Dh, “to hold,” makes dhita, instead of hits (though 
an ingtance of the same archaic form in the Harivainéa 7799 is cited 
by B. and R., as is also dAttva in the Satap. Br.). Dah, ‘to burn,” 
makes in the aorist adigk and dhak, instead of adkakshit. Da, ‘to 
give,” makes dati and datu for dadais and dadatu, and daddhi for dehs. 
‘The root 3a has in the imperative Jhaéu for bhavatu; and dArt, to 
* nourish,” or “cerry,” makes in the reduplicated perfect jabhara, 
instead of babhara, Much, “to free,” makes mumugdhi and mumoktu, 
instead of muncka and munchatu. Yam, “‘to hold,” ‘to give,” 
makes yamati, yamsi, yandhi, yanta, for yachhati, yachhasi, yachha, 
yookhata. YVyit takes the forms avart 4 a = dvart, etc., instead 
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of dvartiata (R.V. vii. 59, 4), deavarttati for the intensive (R.V. 
viii, 77, 4). Vid makes vidre (B.V. vii. 56, 2) for vidub (?), 
and oividdhi for viddhi (?). S'ru, “to hear,” makes in the im- 
perative (besides érudAi, the form given above) frinuht, épinudhi, for 
Sinus and épinota and grote (R.V. v. 87, 8) for drinuta. Spardh, “to 
vie,” makes paspridhre for paspridhire. Hu, “to invoke,” makes 
fuhare for juhvire, In R.V. x. 125, 4, a form sraddhivam “ deserving 
elief,” is found, which appears to be peculiar to the R.¥. (In the 
Atharvaveda iv. 80, 4, draddheyam is substituted for it.) In future 
participles the R.V. frequently substitutes enya for antya, as in idenya, 
Kirtenya, drisenya, yudhenya, oarenya, for idantya, etc. Other forms 
peculiar to the Veda are gribhayati (a well as gribhnats), dabhayati, 
mathayati, mushayati, stabhayati, for griknati, etc.; wnd so also are 
such forms derived from the perfect tense, as jakshiyat from ghar, 
papatyat, paptyat, mamanyat; and the curtailed forms of the first 
person of the imperative, as nirayd (R.V., iv. 18, 2), prachara (viii. 
47, 6), and prabravd (x. 89, 5), for nirayani, ete. 

Other Vedic peculiarities are (¢) the manner in which adjectives are 
employed, like the verbs with which they are connected, to govern 
an accusative, as in the cases yai yajnam paribhar an, “the sacrifice 
which thon encompaasest” (R.V., i. 1, 4): otle chid drujatnubhih, 
‘who break down even what is firm” (i. 6, 5); £2 somafe somapatama} 
“they aro great drinkers of soma” (i. 21, 1); akakrir yo visa} “who 
made all things” (iii, 16, 4); dadhrir vajram papth soma dadir gah | 
“who holds the thunderbolt, drinks soma, and gives cows” (vi. 23, 4); 
dadik reknas tanos dadir vasu, “giving property, giving wealth to the 
poor” (viii. 46, 15; ii, 14, 1; vi. 72, 8): (6) compounds formed with 
present participles, as @bharad-vasu, ridhad-rs, dharayat-kavi, kehayad- 
ela, Sravayat-sakhd: and (c) the separation of prepositions from verbs, 
which so frequently occurs, as in the cases ups td emasi| “we 
approach thee” (i. 1, 7); gamad vajebhir & sa nah| “let him come to 
us with riches” (i. 5, 8); @ dvd vigantu afavah comdeah| “may tho 
quickly-flowing some-juices enter thee” (i. 5, 7); a tua vahantu, “let 
them bring thee” (i. 16, 8); né cha dhimais, “we put down” (i. 17, 6). 

It must not, however, be supposed, from these differences in form 
which we discover to exist between the Vedic and the later Sanskrit, 
that the two languages are not essentially alike. A great portion of 
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the mbstance, and mach of the form of the language, wes the aame at 
both periods: a part of the Vedic roots and nouns only have in later 
times fallen into disuse; and the peculiar Vedic varieties of form are 
merely the ancient-modés of inflection which were in common currency 
at the time when the hymns were composed, and which gradually 
pecame obsolete in the course of ages. Some of them, however, 
continued for a long time in popular use, as we find in the case of the 
form of the instr. pl. bits for ais, which we meet with unchanged in 
the Githis of the Lalita-vistara (see the instances given above, in 
p. 120), and comewhat modified in the Pali forms edhs and eh. 

A further proof of the antiquity of the Vedic hymns is to be found 
in the fact, already alluded to, p. 169, f., that many words in use in the 
Veda afterwards became obsolete, as they do not occur in the later 
Sanskrit literature. The meaning of these words is often extremely 
dificult to ascertain, as no tradition of their signification seems to have 
‘been preserved, and even the oldest interpreters, as Yaske, are obliged 
to have recourse to etymology in order to arrive at their sense. (See 
on this subject my article ‘‘On the Interpretation of the Veds,” in the 
Journal of the Royal As. Soc., vol. ii., new series, pp. 303, ff.) 

As the hymns of the Veda were the compositions of the ancient 


4 The following is Professor Whitney's account of the differences betwoen the 
Vedio and the modern Sans 

“Tho language of the Vedas is an older dielect, varying very considerably, both 
in ite grammatical and lexical character, from the classical Sanskrit, Its grammati- 
al peculiarities run through all departments ; euphonic rules, word-formation and 
composition, declension, conjugation, syntax. . . . , [These peculiarities] are 
partly such as characterize an older language, consisting in a greater originality of 
forms, and tho like, and partly such as characterize a language which is still in the 
bloom and vigour of life, its freedom untrammelled by other rules than those of 
common usage, and which has not, like the Sanskrit, passed into oblivion as a 
autive spoken dialect, become merely w conventional medium of communication 
among tho lezrned, being forced, as, it wore, into a mould of regularity by long and 
oxhousting grammatical treatment. . . . The dissimilarity existing botwodh the 
‘two, in respect of the stock of words of which each is made up, is, to say the lesat, 
ot less marked, Not eingle words alone, but wholo classes of dorivations end roots, 
with the families that are formed from them, which the Veda exhibits in frequent 
and familiar use, are wholly wanting, or have left but faint traces, in the classical 
dinlect ; and this to such an extent as seems to demand, if the two be actually related 
to one another directly aa mother and daughter, a longer interval between them than 
‘we should be inclined to assume, from the character and degree of the grammatical, 
and more especially the phonotio, difforences.”—Journ. of the Amer. Orient. Soo. iii, 
296, 297, ’ 
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Indian yishis or bards, who, as wo have seen above (p. 197, f.), frequently 
epesk of having “made,” “fashioned,” or “ generated” ™* them, they 
could not possibly have been composed in any other language than that 
which these yishis and their contemporaries wore in the habit of using 
for every-day conversation. 

There are, no doubt, in the hymns some apparent traces of an idea 
that the authors were inspired; as in tho following texts: R.V., i. 
87, 4: devattam brahma gayata | ‘Sing the god-given prayer.” In 
R.Y. x. 71, 8, it is said of the goddess Vich: Yajnena Vachak pada- 
viyam Gyan tam anvavindann riehishu pravishtam| ‘ By sacrifice they 
followed the track of Vach: they found her residing in the rishia.”” 

In R.V. x. 125, 5, again, Vach®" is made to say: Fan kamaye tam 
tom ugram krinomi tam brahmanam tam rishith tam sumedham | ‘Every 
man whom I love, I make him terrible; [I make] him a priest; [I 
make] him a rishi; [I make] him intelligent.” ** 

In a Valakhilya (or apocryphal hymn), which, with others, is to be 
found inserted between the 48th and 49th hymns of the 8th mandala 
of the Rigveda, the following verse occurs, xi. 6: 

Indra- Varuna yad rishibhyo manisham acho mati srutam adattam agre | 
yant sthanany asrijanta dhirah yajnam tanvdnds tapasa "bhyapatyam | 
For the complete text of this verse I was first indebted to Professor 
Miller, who supplied also the following version of it: ‘Indra and 
Varuna, I have seen through devotion that which, after it was heard 


38 See numerous passages to this effect adduced in the third volume of this work, 
Pp. 232, f. z 
4% This subject is treated more at length in the third volume of this work, p. 246,ff, 
In his illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 85, Roth obsorves in regard to the fifth hymn 
of the fourth book of the B.V.: “The author of the bymn, Vamedeva, him- 
self professes to make known a mysterious and recondite wisdom, which had been 
revealed to him by Agni (verves 3 and 6). The third verse is as follows: Sama 
doibarhish mahi tigmabhrishtih aahasrarelah erishabhas tuvishmin | Padam na gor 
apagiitham vividvan Agnir mahyam predu voshad manteham || “Agni, the trans- 
oontly strong, the fierce-flaming, the prolido, the showerer of benefita, the powerful, 
who knows the vouerable hymn, mysterious as the track of a [missing] cow, hath 
declared to me its knowledge.” 
387 Boo, however, note 27, p. 258, of the third volume of this work. 
2 Vach thus appears partly, though not entirely, in the character of a Muse. 
Compare what Homer says of Demodocus, Odyssey viii. 63, 64: 
‘Thy wéps Modo’ eglance, Bibou B ayabds re xaxby 76, 
‘opbarudy aly Snepoe, Bidou 8 iitelay doidhy, 
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in the beginning, you gave to the poets—wisdom, understanding of 
epeech ; and I have seen the (sacred) places which the sages created in 
performing the sacrifice.” 

Though, however, some traces of an idea that the rishis were in- 
epixed by the gods, by Vaeh, or Indra and Agni, or Indra and Varuna 
(out not, in any of the passages which I have here quoted, by Brahma, 
who in later times waa regarded aa the souree of inspiration : see above, 
p. 195), may thus be detected in the Rigveda, there is no doubt, on 
the other hand, that these ancient bards often or generally speak of 
the hymns as the creation of their own minds; and there is no reason 
to suppose that they were anything else. But as even an inspired 
composition, to be generally intelligible, must bo delivered in tho 
language current among the people to whom it is first promulgated, 
there is no pretence for supposing that the Sanskrit of the Vedas was 
not the vernacular language of the age in which they were first recited, 

At that early period there was no lenguage current among the Aryas 
but the Vedic Sanskrit. A learned language, different from the spoken 
tongue, was a thing then unknown; and the refinements of grammar 
had no existence. This accords with the purport of the following 
curious passage of an ancient Brihmene,® referred to by Sayapa in 
the introduction to his commentary on the Rigveda, p.35: Vyaharanam 
api prakriti-pratyayady-upadesena pada-swaripa-tad-artha-nischayaya 
upayrjyate| Latha cha Aindra-vayava-graha-brakmane samamnayate | 
“Vag vai pardcht avyckrita ’Bhavat | te devah Indram abruvann ‘imath 
no Vachas vyakuru? sti| 20 "bravid ‘varam erinai | mahyah cha ova 
esha Vayavs cha saha grihyatai’ iti | tasmad Aindravayavah saka pra- 
grihyate ™ | tam Indro madhyato 'vakramya vyakarot | tasmad iyam 
oyakrita vag udyate” ti | “ Agnim tle purohitam” ityddi-vak pireas- 
tnin kale pardcht somudradi-dhoani-vad ehatmika salt avyakrita prakritib 
protyayah padats otkyam ityadi-vibhaga-kari-grantha-rahita Gett | 

40 In the third volume of this work, p. 263, the vorse is translated thus: “Indra 
and Varuns, I have seen through austere-fervour that which ye formerly guve to 
the yishis, wisdom, understanding of speech, sscred lore, and all the places which 
the anges created, when performing sacrifice.” 

‘Mo This passage is found in the Toit. S. vi 4, 7, 8, in the very eame words, 
with the addition after “ udyato” of the following: tesmit eakyid Indraya madhyato 
grthyate deir Vayave docu hi as cary avrintte | 

™ “Pra” omitted in Taitt. 8. 
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tadantt dovaih prarthitah Indrak ckasminn ova patre Vayoh soayo 
cha soma-rasasya grahana-ripena varena tushtae tam akhandam Vacham 
madhye vichhidya prakyiti-pratyayadi-bhagam sarcatra akarot | taemad 
yam odg idantm api Papinyadi-maharshibhir oyakrita saroath pathyate 
tty arthak} ‘Grammar, also, by indicating the crude forms and the 
affixes, is useful for determining the character of words, and their signi- 
fication. And accordingly it is thus related in the Aindra-Viyava-graha- 
brihmana (a section, so called, either of the Taittirlya Sanhita, or of some 
Brihmana); ‘Vach (Specch) spoke confusedly, and without articulation. 
The gods said to Indra, Make this Vach to become articulate to us. 
Tndra replied, Let me choose a boon; let the soma be given to me and 
‘Vayu together. Hence the soma of Indra and Vayu is taken together. 
Tadra then, dividing Speech in sunder in the middle, rendered her 
articulate. Hence she is spoken articulately.’ The sense of this 
quotation, says Sayana, is this: Speech, such as in the verse Aguim 
Us purohitam, otc. (the first verse of the Rigveda), was originally 
confused, ie, unvaried like the roar of the sea, etc. and undis- 
tinguished, i.e. without artiealation to denote crude forme, inflections, 
words, and sentences, etc. Then Indra, being solicited by the gods, 
and gratified by the permission to take the soma-juicé in the same 
vessel with Vayu, divided in the middle Speech, which had pre- 
viously been without division, and introduced everywhere the dig- 
tinction of crude forms, inflections, etc. In consequence, this Speech, 
being now distinguished in its parte by Panini and other greut sages, 
is pronounced by all men.’ 

It may bo asked, however, If the Vedic Sanskrit was once the spoken 
language of India, how did it ever cease to be spoken? To this I reply 
as follows 

By the time when the collections of the Vedic hymns were formed, 
the Sanskrit, the vernacular speech of the yishis and their descendants, 
had undergone a considerable alteration, which had gradually resulted, 
as we have already seen (compare pp. 36, 68, ff.), both from the general 
laws of .change to which all language is subject (as exemplified in 
various other ancient tongues), and also from the action of local causes, 
such as the intercourse of the Aryas, or Sanskrit-speaking race, with 
the Dasyus, or Mlechhas, who spoke a quite different tongue. In this 
way, words which had formerly been commonly employed in Senskrit 
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became obsolete, or acquired new meanings, while other new words, 
borrowed from the dislects of the Mlechhas, were introduced into 
eurrency ; and forms of inflection which were once current: got gradu- 
lly into disuse, and made way for other novel forms. Thus a twofold 
alteration was produced in the ancient Indian language (the Sanskrit 
of the Vedas). First, the Pali end the Prakrit, or vernacular dialocta, 
‘were formed out of it in the manner which has already been described 
(pp. 88, 68,f, 184, 146); and socondly, a learned language, based 
‘upon the Sanskrit of the Vedas, but variously modified (sec pp. 138, f.), 
and polished, was gradually constructed by grammerians, which being 
removed from the corrupting influences of popular use, has thence- 
forward continued unchanged (p. 162). 

‘When the process of change had been going on for many generations, 
the Vedic hymns became exceedingly difficult to understand. The 
obstacles to comprehension, arising from these intermediate changes of 
language, were greatly augmented by the obscure and elliptical style 
in which the hymns were originally composed, which rendered it hard 
for the men of subsequent ages to understand the brief allusions to 
ancient ideas, practices, and events with which they abound. 

‘These considerations will sufficiently account for the difficulty which 
‘was experienced in the comprehension of the Vedic hymns in later 
ages, without there being the least necessity for our supposing that 
they were composed in a language at all different from that which 
‘was ordinarily current in India, among the common people of the 
Aryan race, at the time of their composition, 
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CHAPTER II. 


AFFINITIES OF THE INDIANS WITH THE PERSIANS, GREEKS, 
AND ROMANS, AND DERIVATION OF ALL THESE NATIONS 
FROM CENTRAL ASIA. 


Fuom the preceding review it is clear that the Sanskrit language has 
been undergoing @ continual change, from the very earliest times up 
to which we can follow its course. But if this be the case, it would 
be contrary to all analogy to suppose that that language had remained 
‘unaltered in those yct earlier ages before the Vedas were composed. 
It must, therefore, now become my object to inquire, whether we can 
discover any means of following it back to its origin. We aro not, 
it must be confessed, in a position to do this in any other way than 
that of reasoning and inference; for, in the absence of any Sanskrit 
writings anterior to the Vedas, we possess no direct means of trucing 
the history of the Sanskrit language and its mutations any further 
back than the date of the composition of those hymns, There is, 
however, another way in which we can arrive at some conception of 
that history. From facts which are established and evident, we must 
reason to the unapparent causea which they presuppose, and out of 
which they have arisen.? 

Learned men have remarked, that there is a great resemblance be- 
tween the Sanskrit and other languages, some of which, like it, are 
now no longer spoken, but were formerly the current and popular 
speech of ancient nations, and are preserved in written records which 

» ‘Ds ‘ey ouppdraouas, roies "euparker vd ph yweeKdueva rexuaupusves, “Aa TL 
oonjecture, inferring things unknown from things thet are manifest,” says Herodorus, 
i 88. Compare Euripides, fragment 5 of the Phenix, rigs} rexunpiowew dindres 
Wess “A probable conclusion regarding thingy unepparent ia sescbed by 
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have descended to us from a remote antiquity. These are 1st, the 
Zend and other varieties of the ancient Persic; 2nd, the Greek; end 
Grd, the Latin.? The Zend language is preserved in the Zend Avesta, 
a collection of writings connected with the ancient religion of Persia. 
The poems of Homer, which form the oldest relic of the extensive 
literature of ancient Greece, are supposed to have been written about 
2,700 years ago. And there are many Latin books which are 2,000 
years old. From the great similarity which exists between these 
Janguages and tho Sanskrit, of which proofs and instances will be 
presently adduced, learned men have inferred: 1et, That these forms 
of speech have all one common origin, i.e., that Sanskrit, Zend, Greok, 
and Letin are all, as it were, eisters,? the daughters (some perhaps 
older and some younger, but still all daughters) of one mother who 
died in giving them birth, or, to speak without a figure, that they are 
derivatives from, and the surviving representatives of, one older lan- 
guage, which now no longer cxists;‘ and 2ndly, That the races of 
men who spoke these several languages are also all descended from ono 
stock, and that their ancestors at a vory early period all lived together 
in some country (situated out of Hindustan), speaking one language; 
bnt aftorwards separated, to travel away from their primeval abodes, 
at different times and in different directions; the forefathers of the 


2 It is not necessary for my purpose to insist much on the affinities of the 
Sanskrit to any other languages besides those T havo named. 

3 Facies non omnibus una, nec diversa tamen, qualem decct esse sororum. 

« From a comparison of the various for ws which words of identical 
have ossumed in the different derivative tongues, and of the laws which in each 
case must have governed the mutations which they have undetgone, it becomes 
possible to ascertain, in many cases with certainty, or with high probability, the form 
which the words had at first in the mother-language, the original Indo-European 
speoch. In tho work of the late August Schleicher, ontitled “Compondium dye 
vergloichenden Grammatik der Indogermanischen Sprachen” (i.e. “Compondium gf 
the Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Cormanic Languages") 3rd od , 1871, the Rotters 
of the mother-language which continue unaltered in the derivative tongues, endghose 
which have been replucod by others, are specified, and the original forms of iuffection 
and conjugation, as well as of numerous words, are stated. And in August Fick's 
“Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen,” (i.e. “ Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-Germanje Languages”), 2nd ed., 1870, the words of the original 
Jangnage are given according to the suthor’s conception of their form. These 
writers, however, thongh generally, are not always, at one as to the original forms 
‘Thus Schleicher thinks the word for “ ive” was kankan, whilst Fick makes it pankan. 
‘The former takes svastare to have been at firet the word for “sistor,” whilst the 
Antter makes it svasar, 
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Hindus southward or south-eastward to India; the ancestors of the 
Persians to the south; and those of the Greeka and Romans to the 
west. Tho languages of those branches of this great Indo-European 
etock which remained longest together in their earliest home, viz., the 
Persians and the Indians, continued to bear the closest resemblance to 
each other; while the tongues of those offshoots which seperated 
earliest from the parent stock exhibit in later times the least amount 
of resemblance, the divergencies of dialect becoming wider and wider 
in proportion to the length of time which had elapsed since the 
separation.* 


Szor. I.—Jntroductory Remarks on Comparative Philology : affinities of 
the Sanskrit and Persian with each other. 


I shall proceed to establish these assertions as to the resemblance of 
the Sanskrit to the Zend, Greek and Latin; after first premising a few 
simple remarks on comparative philology in general. 

A comparison of the various languages which are spoken in different 
countries of Europe and Asia, has brought to light the fact that they 
belong to different families or classes; and that the different members 
of the came family, while they exhibit a more or less close resemblance 
to each other, have either no resemblance, or a very remote one, to 
those belonging to any of the other families. It will be sufficient for 
the purpose of illustration, if I refer to the two great families of speech, 
universally recognized as distinct, the Semitic and the Indo-European. 


5 For an account of the Greeks and Romans, I refer the Indian student to any of 
the ordinary historical manuals, 

* “(A comparison of the grammatical structure of the sah 
form as represented in the Veds, with the Celtic, Grek, Lath, 
ian, and Persian, etc. teaches us that all these languages hava. common basis, or in 
other words that they are derived from one common original sp) 7h; and the grada- 
tion of sounds and forras points to the Sanskrit aa the language which in generel still 
preserves the most original form, and has departed least from the original, -one, 
‘Thin existence of one common original language necessarily leads us to condn. 
that at the period whon it was still a living and spoken tongue, the people also 
which employed it formed one nation; and it results that the individual nations aa 
well os thoir languages were formed by a gradual seperation from the Indo-European 
people, and its language, And, moreover, the greater or leas similarity of the 
several languages among each other, and partisularly in reference to the Sanskrit, 
enables ua to conclude whether the separation from the original stock took plaoy 
in each case at an earlier or a later period.” —Weber, Indian Sketches, p. 7. 


‘You, If. wu 
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The languages which belong to the Semitio branch are the Arabio, 
Hebrew, Syriac, ote. Now all who have studied these languages are 
well aware that they closely resemble each other in respect of their 
reots and general character; while they have scarcely any affinity at 
all in any respect with the languages of the Indo-European stock, in 
which are included Sanskrit, Zend, the later forms of pure Persian, 
Greek, Latin, and the Teutonic and Sclavonic languages. Any person 
who knows both Arabic and Sanskrit is perfectly aware that they have 
little resemblance to each other either in verbal roots, or nouns, and 
none in the forms of conjugation and declension.” 

Now, here we discover the very remarkable fact that two languages, 


1 The question of th difference between the Semitic and Indo-Enropean languages, 
in point of structure, with their partial correspondence in respect of roots, is ably 
treated by Renan, “Histoire des Langues Sémitiques," 2nd od. p, 434, ff, He 
observes that the eriterion of the distinctness of femilies in languages is to be found 
in the impouibility of deriving ono from another. ‘Thus, he says, it is quite intel- 
Ligible how, notwithstanding their differences, all the Indo-European tongues may 
be related to the eame type, and have sprung from the same primitive idiom ; while 
itis impostible to explain how, by any sories of corruptions, the Zend or the Sanckrit 
could have bocome Hebrew, or how the Hebrew could have become changed to 
Banskrit or Chinese (p. 434). It is generally recognized that there is a wide dis- 
tinction between tho grammatical system of the Somitic languages and that of the 
Indo-European tongues, and that the one eystom could not be dorived from the other 
by any procedure known to comparative philology. If we except the principles 
common to all, or to most, languages (which aro nothing else than an expression of 
the laws of tho human mind), thero is soarecly any grammatical mechanitm of im- 
portance which is common to the two families (p. 444), But in the classification of 
Janguages, grammatical are much more important than lexicographioal considerations 
[ie. the inflections of a language are of much more consequence then the words 
of which it is composed]. Many languages could be quoted which have enrichod or 
renewed their vocabulary, but very few which have corrected their grammar. Gram- 
mar is, therefore, the essential form of language, that which constitutes its indi- 
viduality (pp. 447, 448). On the other hand, M. Renan admits that the Semitic and 
Indo-European languages have a considerable number of roots which are common to 
Voth, independently of euch as they have borrowed from each other within the 
Kistorioal period, But he doubts whether this circumstance is rufficiont to prove 
the primitive unity of the two families, and scarecly vontares to hope that a demon 
strative rerult will ever be attained on this point. The grester pert of the roots 
common to the {wo families owe their similarity, he considers, to natural causes, as 
they belong to the class of biliteral and monosyllabic onomatopeias, which reappear 
in the triliternl radicals actually existing, and in which original sensations appear 
to havo left their traces. Te if at all strange, be asks, that in order to express 
outward astion, the primitive man, etill sympathizing 20 cloeely with nature, and 
wearoely separated from her, ehould have songht to imitate her, and that the eam 
objects should have hoon universally imitated by the same sounds ? (pp. 449, 450.) 
‘M. Renan illustrates these remarks by s number of instances, but admits thet, 
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both very perfect and polished in their forchs and structure, and both 

of which are spoken by learned men, of the Hindu and Mabomedan 

religions respectively, living together, side by side, in the same cities 

of Indie, are totally different from each other in almost every respect 

in which one elaborate and complicated language can be distinguished 

from another language of the same character, And what is the ex- 

planation of this, at first aight, so startling phenomenon? It is, of 
course, that Arabic is (as its name implies) the language of the Arabs, 

a Semitic tribe; and was introduced into India by the Mahomedan 

invaders of that country, who, though not Arabians by descent, have - 
yet, as their designation imports, been converted to the faith of the 

Arabian conqueror Mahomed, and have learned the language in which 

their sacred volume, the Koran, is written: while Sanskrit, on the 

other hand, is the language of the Brahmans, who are descended, more 

or less purely, from a race which has no affinity (unless it be a pri- 

mordiul one) with the Semitic, viz., the Arian. It is not, therefore, 

wonderful that the Sanskrit and Arabio Janguages, which, though they 

meet in India, have been introduced into that country from quarters 

80 perfectly distinet, should be totally different from each other, 

But the Musulmans of India are not only acquainted with the Arabio 
tongue, but with the Persian also, which is the living dialect, of Persia, 
one of the countries which lie intermediate between Arabia and India, 
The Persian language, which the Persians now speak, and which the 
learned Musulmans of India write, is a composite form of speech, i.e. 
one chiefly made up of a mixture of Arabic with the ancient Peruic, 
Which was originally devoid of Arabic words. Now in thet portion 
of the modern Persian language which has not been borrowed from 
Arabic, bat inherited from the ancient Persic, we find many words 


among the roots which appear to be common to the Semitic and the Indo-European 
languages, there are a certain number in which the reeson of the onomatzporia ia 
more difficult to seize (p. £52). He concludes that in the present state of philo~ 
logical acience, a sound method of theorizing requires us to regard the Semitic and, 
Indo-European families of language as distinct (p. 457); while at the same time he 
remarks that nothing which he has adduced invalidates the hypothesis of a primor- 
‘jal afinity between the races by whom the Semitio and the Indo-European ls 
respectively were spoken (p. 451). For details I must refer to his work iteolf. 
‘Much has heen written on tha same subject by other scholars, which it is unnecessary 
-to specify, I refer only to Dr. Néldeke's paper in Benfoy’s Orient. und Oocidant, 
‘tol 4, p. 876, © 
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which are manifestly of the same origin ss the Sanskrit nouns or verbs 
of the same signification. 

The following list of words may suffice to prove the assertion just 
made, thet the Persian language has, in its purely Persic element, an 
affluity with Sanskrit, while Arabic has no such affinity :— 





Tasiz No. 1X. 
Comparative Table of Sanskrit, Persian, and Arabic Words. 
PERSIAN. amaxic. ENGLISH. 
padar® abi father. 
mbdar émm mother, 
aukitar bint daughter. 
damad tan son-in-law. 
jawin shal man. 
‘nar shake hale” 
gare arr heat. 
dep Saris horse. 
a ‘ma water. 
nim iam name, 
Bhushk yates ary. 
pa gidim foot. 
bah, bazit aid arm. 
nae jaded new. 
yak thea one. 
a ithnan two. 
chihar arbte four. 
pinchin ping Hhame five. 
‘shat ahish sacs? six, 
aiptin daft saba‘a “} seven. 
Gshgia Adah thimaniyat eight. 
navan wh tasa'a nine. 
adn ah ‘ashor ten. 
vindatt bist “ashrion twenty. 
datam 408, sod miyat hundred. 
sahasre hasir alaf thousand, 








I mbjoin many additional instances of affinity between Persian and 
Sanskrit words, adding the equivalents in the Zend, one of the earliest, 
forms of the Iranian language, but omitting all reference to the Arabic.” 


© Gor p. 18, note 23. 

# In this oaso the Arabic word does resemble the Sanskrit, 

% Tn tho preparation of these liste I have had the advantage of drawing from the 
Etymological Persian and Latin Lexicon of Dr, J. A. Vullers, including the supple. 
mont containing the Persian roots illustrated by reference to the older Pertio 
dialects, the Sanskrit, ete.; the Persian Grammar of the eame author (ist edition, 
1840, 2nd edition, 1870); and Dr. Justi's Zend Dictionary. Dr. Vullers’s Grammar, 
im which the Persian is compared with the ancient Persic dialects and with 
Sanskrit, might, if translated from Latin into English, form s useful handbook for 
Indian studente desirous of learning the history and affinities of the Persian language, 
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axoxarr. 
rc 
dar 

iow (imporat. 
ae 


grab (yt) 
ve 
Syabh (rotie 








1, VEBBS AND PARTICIPLES. 


Si, Fish, Sto 
‘mar 

gen, gafs 
gafna 
char 

pach © 


waite 
ton 
uch 
var 
wide 


‘PRRSLAN, 
daridan 
kardon 








ee 
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to tear, 
to do. 
do 


t give. 
een. 
to boar, 


to bind. 


or iw 
te born, beget. 


i extend, 
to shine, burn. 
to rein, 


to place, 


41 The later form grah is one of the early instances of the same process by which 
in Prikyit A was substituted for £4, gh, th. dh, pA, and dA, 
"The existence of this root may be inferred from the presence of a derivative from 
it in the word zrnavdbhi, “ spider.” 


evan 
seh (tan, 


went (to toa, 
tear out) 
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W aie 





{é2shten (imperat 


Huwindan 
sakhtan(imperat,! 


imate 


axouss, 
to go, walk, 
to eat. 

to collect. 


to send, go forward. 
to bend be dispel 
to 


to perceive, se! 
to 


Tam, 
be is, 





If, NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, PRONOUNS, PARTICLES, zro, 4 


bhrater 


votes 
F¥0a, fivite 


1 See p, 28 above, note 41, and the line to which it refers. 


briter 
gather 
puthra 
gqadure 





divider 
Hhoahar 

piear, puser 
Buri, or 





Backah¥ 
#3, sizt, sindag? 


brother, 
sister, 


son, 
father-in-law. 
mother-in-law. 


widow. 
woman, wife. 
mortal, man, 
child. 

life. 


44 Tt ia possible that in some of the instances of similarity here adduced, the 
Pariaa word may haye been borrowed at a comperatively recent period from the 
Ganskrit, or viee vered; but this cannot well be the case when an ancient Zend 
equivalent slso ie forthcoming. 


15 Soe page 16, note 10, 
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Ep. PRRALAN. mxoniva. 
ton, tanwa tan bon 
max maghs rain, 
taee sar head. 
oust pashagh an Pa 

a 
pent chases oye, 
edru ere tear, 
daiitan dandan tooth. 
Aiwa aban tongue. 
marten doh should. 

W. 
bind hand. 
musht fist, hendfal. 
exguahe Sumb, Gage. 
nakhiin nail. 
romen hair. 
poutine pale tase, 
Jigar ver. 
ane knoe. 

im | Shane 
get, J 
puke back, 
tahtar, shutr camel. 
iieie abi, bopt apo. 
geo OX, oF cow. 
on Bik dour. 
Khare Kar ase, or wild ome. 
ae astar mule, 
mazsha meth sheep, ram. 
bona mush owes 
partna par ather, wing. 
‘perenin ‘parindah winged, 0 bi 
pian chang Teal of a bind 
ae kabitar igeon, 
Borie gid a vulture, 
thee shaghit jackal, 
panes ulang crane. 
makehi magas fly. 
hereme Birm worm, 
}] tefyape kashaf tortoise. 
fae ark, kharehong | crab. 
aa se guh excrement, 
‘mmalya na ht . 
kehira akir nailie 
saranya ear gold. 
ayath Bhan iron, 
Tu charm skin, 
pn | —_ ei 
se - cultivat 

Arichi (Rrishfo) Leco {Stoughol dala 

erthi Biring “Flee, 








48 Could the origins! form of this word havo been dhaste? 
11 Bee Vullers’s Persian Grammar, 2nd edition, pp. 60, 66, In Justi’a Lexicon 
dergjya ia said to be the name of a deity who protecte crope. 
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mx. PEMA. aNoLiam, 
yore jou ey. 
ae ae jangat ‘icket. 
a ‘hob 2 bush, wood, 
aaurw 2 aaa TH 
ae Fi alte uv. 
iii ie yoke. 
econ et, 
cn ‘bar weight, 
ae dar time, 
oe yakbar once, 
dviré It dar - door, 
[Pacrntord cage, 
fam net, bond, 
chakhra charbh wheel, 
dove dave dey god, demon, 
diman abman Genin stone, heaven. 
j ne jakin the world. 
bhiemi biami bum ground, earth. 
Jd, gma tem sonia ; earth. 
dear, sirya boars Bar Boren, sm 
Stas ‘ ? pame of a god, sun, 
mitra, hikira'® | mithes sike 1 a rant 
vasishtha Gahu eahista behisht best, paradise. 
mie wdonth mah moon, month. 
atr (vedic) dtére + silérah star, 
adhra wre abr /] dose. 
mmagha maegha, megh i] elo 
Bahopa ahab (| might. 
gharma yarn eet, summer. 
hime fom winter, cold. 
oe = |= 
aya adyah shade. 
chhatro chatar umbrella, 
range rang colour. 
gondha gant smell, bed amell. 
farpira hafir camphor. 
ome hom \ | oma plant, 
atharoon turban (ee fre-priest, 
amas namin adoration, 
= = |sou 
ad gisnah gual, colour. 
Grugdha arog iajury, te. 
tpishya tahnagt 
Tenis, trisha! iahnoh thirsty. 4 
ef. 
thee dhtma oh ar, terrible, 
iim wish, doaire, 
fale as secret. 
barya iar work. 





1% Mihira is mentioned by Bohtlingk and Roth as occurring in the Mahabharata 
iii, 191, 8 a neme of the eun. Mitre occurs in the same sense in the seme line. 
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saxexnrt. xan. PERSIAN. zNeLIEN. 
bhishaj bhadshaze pore physician. 
hulale : Bult ter. 
cahpika Ebishe ick. 
ae jadis sorcery. 
Jota eis pail etal 
i fa wire, 
fore, ted bah {"hesstt ave, 
jy a sh, 2h “a bowatring. 
tira oe tix arrow. 
sere we bistar bed. 
paryan 
ae Ye | pang bed, 
rathya reithys rah on 
humbha ae ies Bison’ jar 
thin pee aitiin 
shina dtana astan 5, tarehold- 
= a mae 
dha aigha dagh {to snitg. 
arama riman artim rt leer, 
kunja siaee ung corner, arbour, 
drape drafha dirafeh ap, Titling 
tokman taokhman tukhos # blade of grain, 
sangama hafijamana enjuman 
pravipa ee pario 
dakune Eni shagiin 
ehaturange shatrang 
dire dur 
nedishtha nied 
mahat mih 
mahattara mihtar 
guru, gariyas girtn 
tanw tanuk 
sama hamah ; 
sam fam 
vara dar 3 
fukra (bright work a 
iukra (bright) surkh ; 
ihe Bus fair. 
savy chap left. 
rajinhtha (vedic) rhat straight, 
svete soped, safed white. 
Syma, fytee aiyah , brown. 
pur 5 
Jigme fikekna, ‘ 
» ti (to tighra, tizhin tp sharp, sharpness, 
sbarpen’ 
Tighe darighe davis long. 
rims rama rim {Paste pleasant- 
eas, happy. 
nash{a aes nashat 
athivara Htawra uetuoar frm 
matia sone mast intoxicated. 


1 Sec p. 19, note 26, 
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eanmxarr. me. PEESIAN. 2NOLIE, 


durniman eee dohain, Yet sam aba, 
imanish, cetile, distur 

Gurmanas Nite fess }] Metie.3 

kuthro aul ja] where? 

na nah not, 

toon tim te thou, 

yurhmat eae shen you. 

you, own, self, 


who? 
ers 
wie 
above, 
after. 


mus, | 
ha (vedio) 
na 


me 

tw 

fy. 

i 

teventy, 

eighty. 

ninety. 

« hundred. 

ire. 
cua 
difficult. “P 


Norn.—On the other hand, I may specify the instance of afat (Ar,) and apad 
(Snms.), in which a word of similer sound bas the eame ccnse of “calamity” in 
Arabio and Sanskrit. 











Now the old language of Bactria or Persia, from which the words 
in the above list, still forming part of the modern Persian, must be 
derived, wos # language closely connected with the Sanskrit. That 
language, in one of its branches, and at a certain stage of its progress, 
wos the Zend, which we find employed in the Zendavesta, or sacred 
volume of the Zoroastrians, or Parsis, a work which still exists, and is 
studied with increasing success by European scholars. 

In the same way, if we compare Sanskrit with the language of the 
ancient Greeks (who lived to the north-west of Persia, on the eastern 
and western ehores of the Azgean Sea), and with that of the Romans, 
who inhabited Italy, we shall find a close resemblance, and frequently 
an almost perfect identity in very many words, both as regards the 
roots and the inflection. 

2% War is a Persion suffix, perhaps unconnected with the Sanskrit era; but 
there is no doubt of the identity of the Persian particle due’ and the Sanskrit dua, 
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‘The resemblances between languages may be twofold. First, as 
tegards the roots of the words. For instance, in Sanskrit we have the 
word ndman, ‘‘name,” and we find the same word ndm in the same 
senso both in Persian and Hindi. The second resemblance is in the 
mode of inflection. Here we do not find any resemblance in regard to 
the way in which this word naman is declined between the Sanskrit, 
and the Persian and Hindt languages. The Sanskrit has three num- 
bers, singular, dual, and plural, and seven cases (besides the vocative) 
in each number, whereas the Persian and Hindi have only two num- 
ber, singular and plural, and the cases are formed in quite a different 
way from those of the Sanskrit. To prove this it will be sufficient to 
give the different cases of the singular number of this word in each of 


the languages. 
SANSKRIT, PEBSIAN, xinvl. 
Now. nama nim nam 
Acc. nima ima namko 
Inst. niimnd nim se, nim karke 
Dar. ramne ranting: and namko 
Api. namnas supplied by nam 98 
Gzx. nimnas ‘prepositions. namki 
Loo. niimni ném mei 
Yoo. nama pam nim 


If now we compare the Latin word for ‘‘name” with the Sanskrit, 
we shall find not only that the root is the same, but also that the mode 
of inflection is very similar: thus,— 


Singular. Plural. 
aaxsxerr. LATIN, sanexnir. LATIN, 
‘Now. nfima(fromerude nomen Now. uémeni nomina 
furm niéman) ‘Ace, nimani nomina 
Acc, nama nomen Iver. nimabhis —nominibus 
Inet. nimnd nomine Dat, nimabbyas  nominibus 
Dar. némne nomini Ant, nimabbyas —nominibus 
Ant. niimnes nomine Gay. nimnim nominum 
Gan, némnaa Rominis Loc. nimasu nominibus 
Loo, namni noming Voo. namani noming 
Voo. nima nomen 
The Latin language has no dual. 


‘We see here thet while the eame root expressing the word “name” 
is common to all these languages, the Persian and Hindi have lost the 
ancient forms of inflection, while the Sanskrit and Latin have ‘pre- 
served them. There thus exists a double resemblance, viz.; first of 
roots, and second of inflections, between the Latin and the Sanskrit, 
and the same remark is equally true of the Greek and the Zend. 
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Now, when we find that a multitude of roots coincide in-any two 
languages, of which the one does not derive them from the other, we 
may be sure (even though the one may have no complex system of 
inflections, while the other has), that those two languages hava a 
common origin, especially if we can show that the one which is defi- 
cient in inflections has gradually lost them by a particular process of 
alteration which can still be traced. But if any two languages re- 
semble one another both in roots and inflections, the proof of their 
affinity is then greatly strengthened. 


Becr. Il.— Detailed ustrations of the affinities of Sanskrit with the 
Zona, Greek, and Latin languages. 

I proceed now to furnish, first, some specimens of words which as 
roots correspond to each other in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin; 
and J shall afterwards exhibit the mutual resemblances of these four 
languages in point of inflection also. 

The following is a list of words (derived from the publications of 
Bopp, Benfey, Aufrecht, Curtius, Fick, Justi, and others) which cor- 
respond both in sound and sense in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin. 

In many of these words the resemblance is so close that no doubt 
can be entertained of their affinity, that they are all the representatives 
(more or less changed) of some one particular word in the original 
language from which they have all been derived. In other cases 
where the resemblance is not so apparent, the affinity can nevertheless 
be satisfactorily proved by observation of the fact that one or more of 
the letters of words having the same signification in the different 
languages always or generally vary from one another in a uniform 
manner in the different languages. It will be necessary to illustrate 
this point in detail. 

T should first remark that the original forms of the cognate words in 
question, as they existed in their assumed mother-language, cannot in 
all cases be determined with certainty, but in most instances they can 
be fixed with an approach to precision. Thus, from a comparison of 
the Sanskrit gis with the Greek skAie, and the Latin anguts, we may 
gather with probability that the originel form was aghi, or anghs. 
Similarly the Sanskrit duhifar and the Greek thugater seem to come 
from dughatar or dhughatar ; afva and eguus from akea ; scan and kuon 
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from ivan; janu and gonu from génu; jad, gignosko and nosco (oognosce) 
from gna, etc. Some of the consonants found in Sanskrit do not 
appear to have existed in the original Indo-European tongue, such aa 
cha, okba, ja, sha, which are considered to have been developed out of 
Rand g. From a comparison of the different cognate words, it results 
that certain consonants of the original language remain uniform in all 
the derivative tongues, whilst others vary in one or more of the latter. 
This is shown in the following table, abridged from that given in 
Schleicher’s Compendium der vergl. Grammatik (3rd ed.}, p. 328. 

















: Zi 
onrnan,| (or eld Toda). (or old Bastian "coral Tarr. 
¥ % (kh), ch | k(kh)ch | g #0) | «ay 
a 4, PB (w), t (r) 
g al Fei Eob®) B 8% 
h, Bh, & kh 7 
P He BGS" |e - peinhe 
a a aay a8 a1. 
ah ah a (y a) Gib. 
, =) : 
Ba 1 BF ga 4) t 
bh bh bem) rhe) bh 
a 2 2 2o) a 
m m m m&) nm 
r rb ioneE he r@,1a) | nb 
y y y (OE aha 
en Pomme (Bee be 
tk hh eee mR ee Ae 
‘v A a oe : 





In Sanskrit the dental letters (t, th, d, dh, 8) sometimes become 
lingnals (or cerebrals 7, ¢, etc,), and the nasals n and m become a, 
x, and ii, in consequence of certain phonetic laws. In Greek ky, khy, 
ty, thy = 985 dy, gy = § (ds). 

These laws and variations are exemplified in such words as the fol- 
lowing :— 

(a) where k remains common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin—as in 
aksha, axon( maksdn); axis(—aksis) or dakshina, dexios (sdeksios), 
dexter (=deketer); or kshura = xuron (mkshuron). 

(3) where k in Greck and o (=k) in Letin are represented by 4 (I) in 


% Gchleicher places a mark of interrogation (?) after the b, and in the Zend column 
omits the b and puts ouly a mark of interrogation, 
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Senskrit—as in deka, decem = daéan; ekaton, centum = éatam} 
Auda, canis = van; derk = daré. According to Bopp, (Comp. 
Gram., 2nd ed.) sec. 21a, the Sanskrit 4 is almost always the 
corruption of an original k. Schleicher (p. 165) says it was. 
originally a k, and ought perhaps properly to be pronounced as 
the German ch, which is in sound not unlike the Persion and 
Arabic khe (¢ ). 

(0) Gin Greek and Latin is in Sanskrit frequently represented by j, 
as in ago, ago = ajami; in gignosko, nosco = janimi; gennao, 
Gigno — jajanmi; egros, ager = ajra, 

(@) Kh (x) in Grock is represented by gh, and h in Sanskrit, and by 
hand g in Latin, as in elakhus = laghus, ekhis = ahi and anguis, 
kheima = hima and hiems. 

(¢) Th () in Greek is represented by dh in Sanskrit, and by f or d in 
Latin, as in tithémi = dadhimi; méthu = madhu; thumos = 
dhima, fumus. 

(JS) Ph () in Greek is represented in Sanskrit by bh, and in Latin by 
f and b, asin phuo = bhavami and fui; ophras = bhrii; phero = 
bharimi and fero; phratria = bhratar, frater. 

(g) @ in Sanskrit is sometimes represented by b in Greek and Latin, 
asin go m biis, bos. . 

Numerous other illustrations will be found in the tables which follow. 


Tazz No. X, 
I. NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

ee ‘END. ORERE. ‘LATIN, om 

pater pater peter x 
‘ter miter | water *| ater mother, 
tata sone tetta tate father. 
non nenna se ‘mother, aunt. 
bhritar bratar phratria(sclan)| frater brother. 
toasar gaithar crags ‘soror sister, 
éuhitar Gughdhar | thugatér eee danghter. 
sapter, napat | napa anepaion nepos consin 
naptri napté neptia rand-daughter. 
dover, devars |... deer ely rosband’s brother, 
ae eid nuoe eres daughter-in-law. 

ater samiter gambros gener son-in-law, 

doasura gadura Aekuroe socer father-in-law, 
deadly eee hekure soerus mother-in-law, 
sitrieys woe patria patra father’s brother, 
wine uns Anion ° son, 
eidhaea Pieri | ier wvidua widow, 


patent 
Btman 

an (to breathe) 
rip (to make) 
hridaya 

iran 


bara 


&s, Gaya 
dat, dantam (ace.)) 
Aanw 


nakha 
Janbha 


ir 
bake 


kravya, kravie 
paid, pido 
‘padati 
‘pide 
sins 
udara 
Sethare 
entra 
yakrit 
nabhi 
brig 
Rukehi 


kedera, kesare 
iidhae 

aakrit 

a 

tobe, takman 
pals 

go 

shire 

adva 


oni 
ee 


}- 





ZEND, GREEK, AND LATIN. 


thn 
udara 


Frans 








virtus 
rarion 
ree 

reging 
Suvenie 
‘potts, potens 
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ENGL. 
man, 
woman, 


hero, man, 
valour. 


strong, hero, lord, 
king.” | 
queen, 

old age. 

old tan. 

poe mn. 
ford,husband,able. 
mistress, honour- 


able, 
‘breath, soul, 





eyebrow. 
face. 

toot 
jaw, 


th. 
jaw, chin, cheek, 
nail, 


tooth, 
spocch, 


navel. 
hip, end of spine, 
belly, bipbone,eta, 
spleen. 


hair of the bead.” 
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zaxD, ouzzx. zara, axoLinE, 
ipa, fini | buon |} etinie dog. 
dpantes — | kuna cane dog {nom.) 
i ‘rus, bat ma hog. 
vehrka dukos fupus wolf, 
ae arkos wreue bear. 
ae lips says jackal, fox. 
cise nia oom ‘mouse, 
vi oidn08 ovis bird, 
act ortus Nee quail, 
ie hin ‘anser gooee. 
ioe kokkus cucu cuckoo. 
oe corer coreus crow. 
kane ene wlula onl 
oe ttris ee rtridge. 
nee ple (Ia Seton, 
Auaros, onudrie| . . otter, water_ ner 
his ‘onguie . [pent 
Karkinos cancer crab. 
Epiat Joust, beetle, 
prulla, peuttos | pitles insect, loa, 
musea ty. 
Tranoe es erune, Heaven, 
Lous eo The Sky, Zeus, 
aioe ee | gelatil dvine 
iespiter wis the er, 
cin | deve pian — [Piet aan ; 
dacva theos? deus {eer ee? 
as suite trey | Som ony | STEP 
eae nukta (ace.) noctom (8C0.) night, 
sha pts aurora dawn, 
eee Saeai ignis fire. 
mae, miss maak min, mind mensis moon, month. 
athe (vedic), tral dare aati, astron | axtrum star, 
ders arian Keraunos Salt thunderbolt. 
niphor bes sky, clond, 
ombros, aphros | imber aloud, rain, foem. 
dudor unda water, wave, 
of eats agua water, 
honthos concha shell, cockle, 
bion, Bheimon| iene winter, snow. 
skia Pe fat, 
94, gaia mar ota! the earth. 
ip poe ret oo te 
thin estes the oath, 
took ‘acumen Beals mountain 
Taam | tree, wood. 
dors Hien ‘wood, spear. 
nethu ran honey, wine. 
Be ae barley, ete. 
anthoe aes plant, flower, 
oes, en Iron, copper. 
angurce argensue wilver. 
cee) | opus work, 





SANSKRIT. 


pgs 

pur, puri 

dame 

ease (okas ?) 

sear 

vai 

svapna (t0ap, to 
sleep) 

aimon 

sarkora, kar kera| 

naw 

eritra 

aritar 

akshe 

kehura 

paradu 

‘at 

hratu (vedio 

vonae, van, {to 


BY 
an 


hima 
— 


tine 


aa sthiite } ? 


ZEND, GREEK, AND LATIN WORDS. 

















LaTEN. 
apes 


domus 








graviesioue 





sword, 
strength, 


eee ‘Venus. 


pay lt. 
ion e, ee ph 


bathe circle, eta. 
incense, smoke. 
reed. 


pillar. 


rene ee 
fread, pies 


murmur, 
bridle, ete. 
stroita, 
mp, power, 
teldinee.” PA” 
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nex. onuzx. warm. swore. 
ee | ariaton® ah Dest, 

DDD | debhe levie ight, small. 
oe elakhistos levistimus lightest. 
cates smegas magne great. 

da snersin major greater, 
mites megistos marinus erentest, venere 
Dit [aie ‘ior va . 
naar bradus ere coft, slow. 
Eee ees tenuis slender, 

DD | eruthvos ruber blood, red. 
a thermos Sormus heat, hot, 
hiskw, huska} os “sicous ary. 
sane pleos 
ae ee dolikhos 

barbaros 
hama homos 
stereos 





dashina | devios 
nova eos 
Lae hems 
maidhya — | meson 
ele: % hekateros 
aes tcos 
. fe hédus 
ee mos . 
utiara Pee Austéros + 
pioan, ping pele pian 2 Re 
Ghritkta cna thrasus Rae 
arava eee ardé an said moisten. 
wnt oa ‘Enos a. ae spech L. 
Siva katyine |2 1. | Rotoo eee agrcenblo, benati- 
palite Eee police pallidus hoary, pale. 
sate (dirt), } 1s So mmblas mitts dirty, black, bad. 
: ; seatigo (daak- 
Bila eshte kelainoe i) }| diack, 
tumultes a 
tumvute, tumala |. . Pare eet }] poiny. 
UL, PREPOSITIONS, PARTICLES, AND PRONOUNS. 
om Jam con with, 
pert peirt per round, 
it super above, 
= ee a) 
pratt paiti prot f ; 











WERT 





SANEERIT. 


park 

‘puras, pur’ 

tar (to cross), 
tires 

oe 

us 

aumanas 

durmanas 

nina 

4, an 

na 

name 

kes, kis 

nakie, mikie 

kim, kad 

katarae 

ttar 

ubha 

anya 

koa, kuha, kutra 

utah 

ati 

taté 

ads 

tad 

gadis 

tatas 

yntas 

sttham, 

fia (roti) 

paschint, pascha 

makshu 

anti 

att 

mithar 

cha 
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zEND. 
paré 
tard 


iw 

dush 
hunanaith 
ausmagath 








kadha 


tadha 
yada 


witi, avatha 
paikat, pains} 





tiaharo (fer. 
thathwairo 
poiichan 
Ahshoas 
haptan 
axtan 

avant 
dadon 
vilaiti 








batts 
Sritene 


pote 
héteros 
ampho 
eniot 


pi, Kis (Louie) 
piithin 

peo, 
Piss lonic) 
foros 





LATTE, 








ent 
cas . 
meta cee 
rer 

IU. NUMERALS. 
duo duo 
}ereis tre 
tessaven guatuor 
ponte ingua 
ice i 
hepts acpi 
okt ‘cto 
fennso oven, 
deka decem 
etkoek viginté 
Jekston contain 
prites prinus 








now. 
privative particle, 
begative, 

is not? 


how many P 


so many, 
when P 


then 
when 
thence, 
whence, 
thas 


after, 





quickly. [fore. 
opponite, near, bo 
beyond, further, 
mutual, with 
and, 
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trittyas 
chaturthas, 
turyas 

panchathas (ve 


dio), panehamas, 


shashthas 
saplamas 
aahtamas 


dasamas 
avin 





ohaturdha 
panchadha 


‘parut 
‘parutna 


ayaa 
Ayoatana 


dar 

da, dadimi 
ditar 
aatrt 


dana 
NG, dadkimi 
atha, tishthami 
asthim 
athiiman 
mifravans 
mikahoms 

atar, atrinomt 
steriman 
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cr 





IV. VE 


dar 
dadhiimit 
datar 

dite, dathra 
Ha, histamt 


OREEE. Lary, 
deuteros steundus 
tritos tertius 
tetartos quartus 
pemptoe quintus 
Hektor eextus 
Iichdomoa seplintus 
ogdooe ortavus 
hennatos onus 
dekatos decinus 
dis bis 
tris ter 
dikha eee 
tritha esa 
tetrakha eases 
peruni ahs si 
‘perusinos arch ae 
Ahes hert 
woe hesternus 














ENGLISH. 
second. 
third. 
fourth. 
fifth. 


sixth, 
seventh, 
eighth. 
ninth, 


tenth. 
twice, 
thrice, 
in two way 
in three wey 
in four ways, 
in five ways, 
ast year, 
of last year. 
erday, 
Wyeteiday, 


to tear, flay, 
to nile 


0B 
giver (maso.) 
gitor fess 


gu 

to place. 

to stand, place. 
T stood. 


strength, thread. 
to mix. 


to spread. 
bed, litter, carpet. 
to boar. 
load. 

to be, I was, 
to lick. 

to stretch. 

I a 
to beget. 
father. 
mother, 
Dorn, son, 
birth, kind, 
progeny. 

to know. 
known. 
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aaxexzrr. tame. 
tudimi tundo 
tutéda tutudt 
ado, op? ea 
tubhyaté } tubet 
t Bo 
ad wae 
adana, anna ee 
ah, oahiimé 
avashit oth eae exit 
akand Sopa ecando 
kip, timpami |. 2 aan 
warp aes ergo 
sarge ieane arpene 
viistw } 
eas (fo dwell) f° °° Sere 
eas tik vestio 
oastra ouitra vestio 
‘a 0a oe 
vata vate ventus 
pat, patimi of. pelo 
‘apaptam ors sier 
apaptat es ate 
patatri a ge ss petcinos S sea 
Sad bad cigs cado 
stdtmi | had hecimat | eedeo 
aadus ins dtdon wedes 
ehhid, chhinadmi| sohiad scindo 
ehhindants fate ciate sebvdunt 
bhid, bhinadms |.) 1 ee Sind 
Ohindanti sheet acters dunt 
tarp bet terps ee 
dam vane damai,damnimi| domo 
@rindama wae ippodamos see 
labh pene lamband Sexe 
taps : Fepeomas bese 
nj BPO tango 
anktum se soe wnctum 
plu we | ples fu, pluo 
many many A e 
rind, pon } se ancomat momint 
manos manath — | ménoe mene 
Iu jubimi Jaa ks Se 
i ie Ehwtoe ee 
aed daknb es 
oe diktca . . 
ker kraind 
ah hbmat se 
od Resta ee 
vam emncé ome 
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ENGLIBE. 
to wound, to beat. 
T have beaten, 
to reverence, 
fhe desires (8.) 

fir pleases. (1) 
to burt, beat. 
to out. 


Jeatable, food, 
to carry. 
he carried, 
to go, ascend, 
to anoint. 
to creep. 
serpent. 
habitation, city. 
to cloths. 


clothing, garment 
io ior 


to. on fly, vook, 
Yr 

de fell. 

wing 

to fall. 

to sink, sit, 





they cleave. 

to be satisfied, 
please, 

tw subdue, 

‘eudduer, of foes 
(8), horses (G.). 
0 take, 

T will take, 

to anoint, 

to anoint, 

ie swim, sail, 
flow, rain. 


Ithink,tomembens 
mind, spirit, 

to pour out. 
poured out, offered 
to bite. 





bitten. 
todo, fulfil, reste, 
to sit. 

ho site, 





to vomit, 


%3 Bos Benfey's Glossary to 8.¥.; and aseponte in B.V. vii, 83, 8; and Curtin, 


Bp. 474 and 519. 


vettha 
chi, chiketi 
Pi, pundit 


hy 
prediins 
pad 
tras 
nad 
part 
magi, magjinee 
tag 
rich {pareh) 
prikta 


‘ark 
ich, Wah, 
Gloka 
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z=, GREEK, 

fee hidro’ 

Ee een 

mit omikhes 
oo imi 

mar aoe 14 

mértthye |... 

[ave] méréte] 2. 

mirote britde 

amahrka | asabrotis 
pa anbrisia 

ciate derkomai 

vid Feido 

oe Fuida 

Serie Fidmen 

ate oistha 

tafé we 

parts 

pad 

tared 

oe ‘plekton 

arg arkhé 

ime Teukos (wl 

rach Jeskos (white! 

wack aes 

each ope 

tash tito, teukko 

cae tek on 

se pusithanomas 

ap ‘Auphaino 


‘elo 

en purus 
(pure) 

tepeo 





to ent, loose, pay. 
to bor eum, Pe 
he is, turns. 

to make water. 
Igo. 

todie, 

death, 

dead. 

mortal, 
immortal, 

food of the gods, 
to see, 

to know, see, 

I know. 

wo know, #0. 
thou knowest. 

to percoive, know. 


to cleanse. 
to be hot. 
to ask, pray. 


to sce, observe, 

to fear, frighten, 

to pevish, kill. 

to touch, scatter. 

to sink, 

to touch, Iny, 
ther. 


touched, twined. * 


tobe worthy, rule. 
to look. 


voice. 
to fabricate, beget, 





carponter, Weaver, 
to think, aacertain. 
to weave. 


% Compare the words tka, takman, teknen, in the list of nouns. 

™ Prof, Aufrecht finds in the word urnavabhi the trace of an old root wah, “to 
weave,” which in atill closer to the Greek form, Seo Bohtlingk and Roth's Dis. 
tionary, ob vooe trgadbhi. 
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BANSERIT. END. GREEK. Lara. EXGLIAG, 
orish, versha | var re en ee rain, dew. 
Bhanj, Bhanajni |. « Fagnsent frango to break, 

Bhp ees aes Fruor? to enjoy. 
bhukis sae 688 Fructus enjoyed, fruit. 
fri, bap J St ‘ape to eat, pick, 
bhaj, Dhaksh [1 2 t phagé oa to obtain, eat. 
A to be excited, 
bp toe : angry, desirous, 
seu, érinpémi hear. 
jio® to live. 
‘van to love, worship. 
kahan here to kill. 
to dwell, well, 
kahit ean built, dwellers 
around. 
gah, gui 3. ‘ 
genet aden) } « fe Reuthd ora to hide, 
ir slay co brind ome T nate, separa, 
a, pias a ind il re (rink, 
pelted aoa Jepake poner Y have drunk. 
patum (to drink)|. . . potos potus drank, 
gar, jigarms ). . eger, egeiro sae x pals Feat 
coke, Tam 
Giger ae egrégera acd {owes 
pith, pinashmi |... sae pinto T pound, 
tae ae pistus pounded, 
ariel Kampts? ae to bend. 
ass i death. 
see . T speak. 
ae T sew, patch. 
eros sewn, 
tice T bind. 
ta Iran. 
2 I went, ram. 
‘ they ran. 
I show, tell. 
: ahi 7 
adikehata . e showed, 
ma, mimi, mimi ‘monsure. 
maitre see $ am asisn 
am ashamed 
trap a f lam, 
pea | ee to hurt, break. 
yat pees até ae to etrive, seek, 
tnard woes feud mordeo torub, crash, bite, 





%3 ‘The original root is supposed to have been giv, afterwards enlarged to goiy, 
‘whence the Gresk bios, bioo, ete, and tho Latin vivo were derived by dropping the 
initial g. See Curting, p. 418. 

38 Sce vanas aud venus above, p. 223. 

Compare takshan and tebtin, in which also the Sanskrit dah is equivalent to 
the Greek At, p. 238 above. 

% ‘Those two roots differ in sense; and perheps have no affinity. 
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saxnxait. zExp. onze. max. ENGLER. 
momarda gr ud ee ssomordi {Ebest ereateny 
it, 
= to unders 
snedh sees medomes as errand 
ag ean nite sans to cleanse, 
op ap hapté (ed}ipiciscor | to obtain, touch, 
Gpta soe i a aptus fit. 
banda beta Sake we 6 bind (root), 
yey yunajns— | yu eeugnismi jungo to yoke, join. 
yuktas yukhto zeuktow Junetue joined. 
Suga ties zugom Fuge yoke, 
up, tumpims |... Sane ‘runpo to cut, break. 
duptas bf Se +e ruptue dissolved, broken. 
ach Dll | hepomas aequor to follow, 
bhrig ene, phtego fulgeo to shine, burn, 
bhi Sate phruga Frigo to roast. 
ahav me ae ce the vee to run. 
puch =, | pach pente coque to cook. 
pakea eee Pepin, peptoe | coctua cooked. 
Gund, romb fs st ees Ybor to fall. 
va yas estat soe iS riuerate: 
a ‘ete agioe ie venorable, holy. 
wean |. reo Bat bfow 
anu smauns |) tnco, nao move to flow, swim. 
stambh noe atembo eee te pr ys 
stupetier 
atambh see etephon eet, "nfo 
‘stupefaction, 
stambho Pave thambos tet [perreemee 
tra, trat we | tare trake {'a dative Keepy 
ani, mindini, 40 destroy 
maint HY e+ | enact bi Kem” 
me i to speak. 
Sredaha erédo to believe, 
4, dete ae he liea, 
donk : ‘conetor to doubt, deley, 
anch, anka oie ankulos enous {See Sone 
pid Boye poikitio pingo to paint 
gung eee gonguso ane to murmur. 
@ as age age to lead, drive, 
m (oat) mares onorgnumt |. 6 to wipe. 
bi i me) cece eirgo faa to exclude. 

a force atego tego to cover. 
grik (wert) | LS sperkhomat |... to haste, desire, 
hary ais Ehairo Sotete to rejoice. 

anciscor 

nat nai nde { (nactus ob- | to obtain. 

. ) 
Pee Bhrio ee rae 
1 ty stiso (aijatingwe |" a 
tyme Aare atigmt Srey beer Point. 
frieh, (ferai) | tareah tersomai torres | perriadiche 
&, dyaeit Sone de, didtmi |. ee ‘o bind. 
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saxaxar. manD. onzEK. Laris, ERGLIBE. 
man desmon bond. 
ai diemai, diomai toy ase che 
i 
shhad, skhand ‘ skedansumsi Mater ee 
par, piparné | par perso noes to croms, 
par, pipermt =| par ‘pimplimi (ia1)pleo bs 
pa pu patho to be putrid, 
oh 4 phaino : to appear. 
baa ‘phaoe 4 Hight 
Bhi, bibhams ‘phebomes pees 
idh aitho cae to bum. [fal 
amar eer memor torecolleet, mind 
sphalimi, sy, Be sphatto fallo to hesitate, deceive 
aphulani 
vakeh vaksh auso augeo to increase. 
gi, Jigimi ga baino a to go. 
agin oe addin & LT went, 
raksh alezo ae to protect 
van kanes ano to sound, ning. 
wel, teanebini] apo (masse) | mango Re remo Boe; 
atigh . ateikho oe to Shoond, Sale, 
te rejuice, 
mm F we kekhlads ” . itn. 
aphar, sphur : aspairo, pairo |... to quiver, 
mpi, mrindmnt ot marnamai le to Lil, fight. 
inoini ar ornwmnt orirt to go, rise, excite, 
Sate Care arto ortws (risen) | he rose, 
sing berert sizo : to bias. 
en aphing oe apharages : Manet see. 
cut, cutti (os 
brit kare Rertomeoe ne Hh? ieee. ing 
nid apayss oneidieo onereksk, 
vid to serateb, 
ice marae split. gnaw. 
manye . mainomet el to ray 
fam, tram | Henne tobe tired. 
diy daio to 9 
bharo 7 pherbo to eat, 











‘When the Zend word has been omitted in the proper column of the 
preceding list, I have not found it readily accessible. It will be 
gathered from the list that in many cases where the Greek language 
farnishes words equivalent both in sound and sense to certain Sanskrit 
words, the Latin, as preserved to us, has no words of corresponding 
form ; and that, vice versi, the Latin hes often forms corresponding 
to the Sanskrit, where the Greck has none. In all the instances I 
have adduced, the affinity is, of course, not equally certain. Doubtfal 
cases I have generally indicated by a mark of interrogation. 
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I now proceed, secondly, to exhibit the resemblances which exist 
between Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, in respect of their modes of 
eclension and conjugation, as well as generally in the formation of 
words from nominal and verbal roota. 

T shall firet of all adduce as an instance of this similarity, the first 
and second personal pronouns. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 








smouaR . 
Sanskrit, Lent, Orak. Latin.” Baglish, 
Nox, htm arom 5 go L 
Aco. nim mim, mi mé me mo 
hur, mige sie yt tyme 
sm mai pe gaat 
Dar. {as yim, an a } moi, moi mihi to me 
Am, mit wee ee ee fromm, 
Ger. mind, m8 manamo,méi Emon, mou met of me. 
Too. miyi +. emoi,mel me in me. 
uomas. 
Now. er veiiay fram hemes nos we. 
Acc, —asmiin, nas shma,n8 hemes ‘nos 2s, 
Juan, inmibhis chm Te ee bya 
Dar, fiemubbyim, — spmatyy } nemin nobis ow. 
Asi. Komit cs wee froma 
Gar. Memikim, or nas thmikim = heman © nestrum = of us. 
Too smi v +) Bemin nobis nu. 
srrovtaR, 
Now, twim tom m ta tho, 
‘Aco, twim trae A ed te thee. 
Tuer, tuayt ‘thw wee by thee. 
Dat. tubbyam, or t& taibys, tai, 18 soi 42 thee, 
‘Ant. twit twat prec from thes 
va, 
Gan, — thvi, t@ {iit, som of thee. 
Loo, twiyi thai wi to in theo, 
ruvnate 
0, hom i 
Nox. {7i}tms (Vedi) Joe } mumeis vo you. 
Aco, “Yushmin, mas ¥i0, v5 humas, = vos, 
? we. Bryon. 
i vobia to you. 
see from you, 


vestram of you. 
vobia in you, 
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The following are examples of the similarity es regards the declen- 
sion of nouns between the four languages in question. 


NOUNS MASCULINE, ending in a. 


Vrike, “9 wolf” 
maui. 

Lend. Greek, Latin, 
véhrko Tukos inpus. 
vwhrkem Token Iapua. 
vebrki, yebrk& = luk. Topo. 
vehrkat Jaks lupo. 
vehrkit 1nkd Wupo. 
véhrkahd Iukou Jopi. 
vehrké luk lupo, 
vebrich luke lupe. 

peat. 

vebrka Tuké 

vebrkeyio ——Tukoin {No dual 





vekrkaeibya Tukoin. 





vehrkdofhd = luket lupt. 

vehrkin Takous Japon. 

vehrkais Jnkois Iopis 

lnkois pis, 

} ‘whrkeeibys {iiss inple 
verkinim = lukon luperum, 

vehrkagshys = lukois apis. 


Jihva, “tongue.” 
Now, jibe hizvs lore lingua. 
‘Aco. jan hizvim glossan Hinguam. 
Ixer,  jitviyé hizvaye lossd Yingai. 
Dar. jibvayai bizviyai glossed linguss, 
Ast, jihviyéh hizvayat glossy Tingué. 
Ga, jibvayah hizva glossés lingus. 
Loo. jivayam bizviys, Bloasé lingua. 


Yoo, “jikve hizve, hina = glomsa Engua, 
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NOUN MASCULINE, ending in ri. 
SINGULAR, 
Pitri, “father,” and in the Zend column bhratri, “brother.” 
Sanskrit, . Bend. Greck. Latin 
Now. pita brite pete 
Ace. Hien britata patéra 
wer. pitrs athe tri 
Dar. Fire ee rae peti 
‘AzL. — pitas ‘ithrag teri, abr 
= we me, 
. — pitari achri tei 
Vou Sitah britarg pi es 
PLURAL, 
Now. pitaras brathes patérts 
‘Acc. fi brathrs pateras 
Ixer, _pityibhis Dratarebis patrasi 
Dar. _ pitribbyas DratarebyS patrasi 
ABL, Firiohyes dratarebys patrasi 
Guy. pitriydm Drath im patcrén, patron patrium, 
Loo. __pitrishn bratareshva ? patrasi patribus. 
ANOTHER FORM OF NOUN MASCULINE, ending in rs. 
SINGULAR, 
‘Nom. dat dator. 
Acc, — ditaéram_ datorem, 
ner, datra datore. 
Dar. — datré atori. 
Ast, = dattis dauore, 
Grex, datas, datoris, 
Loc. = diilari datore, 
Nom, —dthiras datorea, 
‘Acc datrin datores. 
Inet, datribhie datoribas, 
Dar, datribhyas atoribus. 
AnD. datribhyas datoribus. 
Gen, di datorum, 
Loo, i datoribus, 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE ACTIVE. 
Bharat, “supporting.” 
sINOULAN, 
Now. bharan Darig pheron ferens, 
‘Aco. bharantam buréutem pheronts ferentem, 
Inst.  bharala Darata pheronti ferente. 
Dat. — bharat® dartnté pheronti ferenii. 
Anti bharataes ‘barantat pheroati ferente, 
Ozx. —bharatas Daréntis pherontos ferentis 
Loo. Bharati barguti P pheronti ferente, 
Yoo. — bharan aan ‘pheron, ferens. 


% The parndigms of nouns, ete., given in Just’s Handbuch are often inoom- 
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NEUTER NOUNS, 
Dans, ‘a gift.” Dita, “an ordinanos” (Zend). 


: SINGULAR. 
Banshrit, Zend. Greek. Latin, 
Nou, daniim ditém dérén donwa. 
Acc, = dantm ditém déron dovnm. 
ner, danéna datk ord dono. 
Dar. daniya daivaé ord dono. 
Am, dingt datat dors dono. 
Gzx. — dimasya ditthe déron doni. 
Loo. dine dats 6rd. dono 
Voo,  diind dat doxon donum, 


NEUTEB NOUN ending with a consonant. 





Niman, “a name.” 
SINGULAR, 
Now. = nami nimé ‘ndma nomen. 
‘Acc. nam nim’ Sndma_- nomen, 
Iver. nimna nimink onomati nomine. 
Dav. nammé pamoaine ‘onomati nomini, 
‘Asi, niimnas nimanst onomati nomine, 
Ger. nimnas nimand onomatos nominis, 
Loa nimi nimaini onomati nomine. 
Yoo. nian nim’ noma, nomen. 
PLURAL, 
Nou. niimani aiméoi onomtta nomin. 
‘Aco, namani nimin, niméai onomita nomine, 
irs, namabhis paménis onomasi i 
jar. mimibhyas onomasi 
‘Ast, — nimabhyts } namibyd onomasi nominibas, 
Gas. nimnim nimanim onomntdn nominum. 
Toc. nimusn namabra onomasi pominibux 


The forms of conjugating verbs in Sanskrit and Greek have a re- 
markablo resemblance, particularly in those Greek verbs in mi, in 
which reduplication of the consonant of the root takes place in the 
present and imperfect tenses. Greek as well as Sanskrit has the 
augment in ¢ = d in the imperfect and sorist, and the reduplication of 
the consonant in the perfect. The most striking instance of resem- 
Dlance is, perhaps, the root da or do, ‘to give’; which I subjoin, 
together wich several other examples; adding occasionally the Latin 
forms, and the Zend also, where they are easily accessible, 
plete, in consequence of sll the forms of particaler words not being found in the Zond 


Avesta, and the fast that there is no native grammar of Zond am Compare the 
‘Tables in Schleicher’s Compendium, pp. 576, ff. 
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Sanskrit. 
dadami 
Bra. {i aati 





bre 
Dear datthes 
datas 





dadmas 
Piura { duttha 
dadati 





adadim debam, 
Bure. adadis dahas, 
adadat edidd dabat. 
adadva oe 
Dua adattam sae 
adettam oe 
adadma debanrus, 
Proman j adatta dabatia, 
adadua dabant 








Reduplicated Preterite. 
Sanskrit. Greek, 
didau dedoke 

Snva, { daditha dedokas 
didou dedoke 
dadiva eae 

Doar didathas 
diditos dedokaten 
dadima dedokamen 

Puvma, dads deddkate 
didus dedokasi 


The eubjunctive and precative moods of the Sanskrit also answer 


nearly to the optatives of the present and aorist in Greek: thus, 
Subjunctive. 
Sanskrit. Greek, Sanskrit. Gresk, 
didyam didoign, dadyima didoigmen, 
Bure, { didyia didoiza. Prive, {ae dadyata didoizte, 
akdyat didoia. didoigean. 
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Precative, 
Sanskrit. 
tye 
Bra. { aeyas doizs. 
deyat doz, eto. 


There is also a resemblance in the Greek future does, “I will give,” 
and the future particle disin, to the Sanskrit dasyami and dasyan; 
and a perfect identity in the Latin gerund, datum, with the Sanskrit 
infinitive datum. The affinity between the Sanskrit form daiyt, “es 
giver,” or one who will give,” (which makes dataras in the plural), 
and the Latin future particle daturus, is also striking. 


THE VERB ¢o place. 








Present Tense. Imperfect. 
Sanskrit. Greek, Sanskrit, Greek, 
daodhami tithemi, adadhim etithén. 

Smo.  dadhasi tithes, Bixe. { adadhis etithes, 
dadhati tithisi. adadhat etitha, 
dodhvas PO adadhva . 5 

Dvax dhatthas titheton. Duan { adhattam etitheton, 
, dhattas titheton. adhattira etithetén, 
dadhmas tithemen. adadhma etithemen, 

Pros, {sae tithete. Prom jadbatte etithete, 
dadhati titheisi, adadbus etithesan, 

Third Preterite. 
Sanskrit, Greek. 
adham ethan. 
Bro, — { adhas ethés. 
adhiit ethé. 
adhiva ties 
Doan adhitem etheton, 
adhatam ethetéa. 
adhima ethemen. 
Prva { adhata ethete. 
adhus ethesan. 
THE VERB fo spread. 
Present Tense. 
Greek. Latin, 
strone imi sterno, 
Sa. |} stronnus, sternis, 
stronndsi sternit, 
Duar 3 strénnuton, aha ge 
stromnuton ies 
stronnumen 
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Sanskrit. 
astrinavem. 
Bure. { astrinds 
astyindt 
astyignva 
Doar { estrinutam 
astrinutim 
estyinoma 
- Puvrat { astrinuta 
astrinvan 


Imperfect. 


Greek, 
estronnan 
estromnus 
estronna 


estronnaton 
estronnutéa 
estronnumen 
‘estronnute 
estronnusen 


THE VERB fo oresp. 


Present Tense, 

sarpami herpd 

Sra. { sarpasi herpeis 
sarpati herpai 

serpavas -s 

Doan saxpai herpeton 
sarpatos herpeton 
sarpamas herpomen 

roms { sarpetha herpete 
serpanti herpousi 

Imperfeot. 

asarpam heirpon 

Snxa, { pearpas heirpes 
‘asarpat heirpe 

asarpiva ae 

Dua. { esarpatam heirpet 
‘asarpatira heirpeten 
ima heirpomen 

evan { ‘ssarpata heirpete 
? esarpan on 





sternebamus. 
aternobatis, 
sternebant. 


eerpitis. 
serpunt. 


bam. 
serpebas. 
serpebat. 
serpebemcs, 
serpebatis, 
serpobant. 


Subjunctive, optative, and foture (Latin). 


too. { Set 


Prvaan { marpeta 


Now. sarpen 
Dar, sarpaté 


berpote 
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PLoRaL. 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Now. sarpentas herpontes serpentes, 
Dis omdinye herponsl serpentibus, 
‘THE VERB ¢o be. 
Present. 
Sanskrit. Zone, Greek. Latin, 
sami ahmi cimi,ommi sum. 
Bora, } asi ahi eis, sai ea. 
aati awtt esti est. 
vas ae i ae 
Deas {ae 8 eston nee 
omas mahi esmen surnus. 
oma, {he ste este estis, 
sonti hénti isi sunt. 
Imperative. 
Sine. asta 
Pour. santa 
fom 
, Baro, | dsis 
alt 
sve 
Doan {a 
stam 
ima 
Pum {he 
tan 


dixistia. 
dixerunt. 


edeixe 

adikshemas edeizamen 

Pron, } edikshata edeixate 
adikshan edeixan 


‘You. 11. a7 
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The following are additional examples of similarity of form in the 
past tenses, combined in most cases with identity of sense. 





Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, English. 
akehit oe verit he carried, 
aksbipsi (Ithrew] 2 | scripsi I wrote, 
apspiam epipton pa Tielt. 
apatam ‘opesom ake fell. 
aatham estan oe T stood. 


The subjoined instancea exhibit the similarity in the formation of 
the reduplicated perfect betweon the Sanskrit and the (reek. 


paNonurr. GREE. 
Boot, Perfect. English. Prevent, Perfect, English, 

lip Hilzpa T anointed Aeips Icloipa Left. 

gk davuke 1 was able darks dedorks. Teaw, 

tap —tatapa "I heated fo tetaphs 1 buried. 

7 (comps) 

Tadd some cxamples of conformity between the Sanskrit infinitive 

and the Latin supine. 


Banskrit, Latin. 
sthitum stetum 


Latin, English, 
genitum pave 





anktuma unetum o itura 
yamitum vomitum = to vomit, | svanitam —sonitum fo Sead, 
juiitum ‘notom toknow, | startum stratum, to eprond. 


aan oo : se sarptum = serptum croup, 

The form of the Sanskrit desideratives, though not the signification, 
is found in Greek and Latin: thus we have gigndscd (Greek), and nosco 
(Latin), answering to jijiidsamt, “I desire to know;*? and again, 
mimnésko and [re]miniscor, answering to mimnasdmt, “I desire to 
yemomber.”” 

Again, Greek words like paipallo, daidall, paiphasso, pimplémi, 
pimpromi, etc., though without the meaning, have the form of Sanskrit 
intensives, like bobha, ambhram. 

In regard to the participles, also, there is a remarkable coincidence 
between the Sansktit and the Greck. Some of the participles of the 
active voice have been already given. The following are some other 
specimens. 

PERFECT PAaRTICIPLE ACTIVE, 
= a 


‘Meso. Neuter, ° = Mave. Reuter, 
tetuphie wwtopia tetuphes. | tetupivin sutepuhs tatupivet. 
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PASSIVE AND MIDDLE PARTICIPLES. 
Greek. Sanskrit, 
Paxvarz, diyaminss didomenos | Forvne, disyumines disomenca: 


Sanskrit (neuter and masculinc) bases in man correspond to tho 
Latin in men; thus we have sthaman = stamen; stariman= stramen, 
Nominal forms in éra, also, are common to Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin: 
thus the Sanskrit aritram, nétram, érotram, matram, gatram, vakiram, 
Khanitrom, vaditram, carutram, correspond in form to the Greek niptron, 
plsetron, lektron, pheretron, lutron, arotron, and the Latin mulotrum, 
spectrum, aratrum. 

The nominal form in nds is common to Greek and Sanskrit: thus, 
the hupnos (sleep) of the one answers to the svapnas of the other. 


Passive past participles in ¢a are common to Sanskrit with the other 
languages: thus, 





Sonskrit, Zend. Greek, Latin. 
jnatas gniitos g)notun, 
‘sjnatas % ‘agndtos otus, 
stan dats ditbs atus. 
kta yukbts reuktos junotis. 
‘bdhas SSP Jeptos fee 


Compare also bidgnds in Sanskrit, with sfugnos, terpnos, in Greek. 
Abstract or other substantives in ¢d, tat, tés, tas, are also found in 


them all; thus,— 
Sanskrit, 2nd, Greek, Zatia, 
nave-ti amérttag neo-ts novi-taa, 
memati ‘uparatig homo-tas facili-tas, 
laghu-ta isharestig platu-tés levi-tas. 


‘Forms in ¢is ocour both in Sanskrit and Greek; but the aati bes 
mostly sis for the te of the former: thus, 
Sanskrit, Greek, 


Instances of adjectives similarly formed: 





Bonskrit, Greek, Latin, 
malines pedinos 
KulTaas skoteinos fevtous. 


fl 
l 


pitas 
Jadasyes 
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Forms in Zas and ras: 





Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
chapilas eikelos brs 
taral ‘trapelos stridulus. 
medburas phoberos eG ce 
‘subkras chros gnarns, 
Dhadras purus, 
Feminine nouns are also similarly formed, as follows: 
Sanskrit, Greek. Latin, 
indragi matron, 
bi virupant Tokeina patron. 


redrunt despoina 

Abstract nouns are algo formed in Greek, as in Sanskrit, by changing 
the vowel of the root: thus, from the roots bird, krudh, and JubA, are 
formed the nouns 3heda, krodka, and lobha; and so in Greek wo have 
tromos, phobos, trokhos, nomos, loipos, from tremo, phebomai, trekho, nemo, 
and leipd. 

‘We have examples of nouns in Latin and Greek resembling Sanskrit 
nouns in ya, such as these : 


Sanskrit, Latin, Greok, 
madhuryam oendacium theopropion. 
naipunyam principium monomuchion. 


Simple radicals, or radicals slightly modified, are used in all three 
languages at the end of compound nouns and adjectives: 





Sanskrit. Grek, Satin, 
aharma-vid pédo-tripe artifex, 
netra-ra ‘phax index. 
Eraktan dri Pou-plex princeps, 


The use of ew and dus in Greek corresponds to thet of au and dus in 
Sanskrit: thus, 


Sanskrit. Greek. 
sokeras euphoros. 
falabbas eutrophos, 
dastropos. 
Seabee dusphoros, . 
The following are instances of the employment of a, an, , or i 
Brivative, in the three languages : 
Sanskrit. Grek. Latin, 
ata agnotos ignotu: 
oeiehas an-osi0g Speffabiia, 


The subjoined adjectives are formed in a manner nearly alike in 
Sanskrit and Latin from adverbs of time : 


Sanskrit, Latin. Sanskrit. Latin. 
‘hyastanas hesternus, Siyantanas ‘vespertinus. 
svastanaa crastinns. sapitenas sempiternua, 
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The uso of various sorts of compound words is common to Sanskrit 
with Greek and Latin. Thus we have, 





Sanskrit. Grek. Latin. English. 
‘trirtitram trinuction trincotium & period of three nights, 
svapnakares Liupnophoros §—-somnifer bringing sleep. 
sadabhramss ——geiplanos aa alwaya wandering, 
erindamas ippodamos ss for, teal-eubdulag, 
a een 
mi megalom 201 
butridhumes = polukhraos se ch, 
ane a a quedrupes fe feed, 

a us yar 
arpa summorphos conformis of the asme form, 
Forms in ana, nouns aud adjectives : 
Sanskrit, Gresk. 
daspanam drepanon. 
‘yahanam on. 
dobhunas ikanos, 
Forms ix ake or tka: 
Seceire Greek. 
ni 
iharaitas Rais 
Forma in ané: 
Sanskrit. Greek, 
dhanavan doloeis, 
dhanavantam doloenta, 


Sanskrit nouns ending in os, corresponding to Greek and Latin 
nouns of the third declension : 


Sanskrit. ore. atin 
ayus jus. 
Judas médos seelus 
apes Kédos opus. 


In Greek and Latin the comparative and superlative degrees are 
formed very much as in Sanskrit. The Greek has, however, two 
forms like Sanskrit; the Latin only one. 


Sanskrit. Zina, Greek, Latin. English. 
bhadra, husko ‘Kleinos Tongus 
‘bhadra-tara. = husko-tara Kleino-teros == Jong-ior } different meanings 
‘Dhadra-tama s’pentotéma —Kleino-tatos ~—_longis-simus 
svidus see ‘hedua wuavis sweet. 
avadiyan we ‘bedién muavior swoeter. 
svidishthas eee hedistos suavissimus sweetest, 
‘In Greek and Latin, ss in Sanskrit, verbs are compounded with 
sitions. 
aan ot, 
a ati er) i abs-cedo. 
tar gechbalt caverkhotat con-venit. 
upa-dadhati ‘hmpo-tithesi_ sup-ponit. 
pari-bhrimyati cireu-it, 


Bra-sarpati pro-bainel 
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In Latin, as in Sanskrit, verhs ere compounded with nouns or 
adjectives. 
Latin, 


ificat, 
aepalber 


Ia Greek and Latin adjectives agree in gender and number with 
the noun, just as in Sanskrit: thus, 
Sanskrit. Gresk, Latin, English, 








Now. Snr, hédus bupnes —suavissomnus —aawest sloep. 
Aco. Six. ‘bédum hupaon —suavem somnum sweet sleep. 
Nos. Pov. Lédues hupaoi — suavee soni avout sleeps. 
Now. Six. neos datér novus dator new giver. 


Acc, Sin. niivam datirim neon dotére novum datorem new giver, 

We must, therefore, conclude from the illustrations which have 
‘been given above, of the resemblances existing both in roots and in- 
flections, between the Sanskrit, the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin 
(viewed in contrast with the almost total want of similarity between 
the Sanskrit and other tongues, e.g. the Arabic), that there is a close 
effinity between the various members of the former group of languages; 
and that in fact they are all descended from one common stock. 

It may, however, be objected that the affinity which I have been 
eecking to establish between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin, is 
disproved by the fact that (while a portion of the words in these 
languages are identical with or akin to each other) the great majority 
of their words are different. If these languages had in reality hud a 
common origin, their vocabularies must, it may be urged, have been 
entirely or nearly homogeneous, i.e. must, with few exceptions, have 
consisted of the same identical words, just as is the case with the 
Bengali, the Hind!, and the Mahratti, which are confessedly kindred 
dialects, To this I reply, Firat, that even such a small proportion of 
common words, combined with great similarity in point of structure 
sad inflection, is sufficient to demonstrate the common derivation of any 
two langusges from one original stem, provided it can be shown (as it 
assuredly can in the case under consideration) that neither the words nor 
the inflections have been borrowed by the one language from the other. 
For how could the common possession by these two supposed languages of 
even a comparatively small stock of words be otherwise acaounted for? 
This community of words could not be accidental; for had thera been 
anything of accident in the case, we should, beyond doubt, have 
discovered the same casual resemblances between other languages— 
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between Sanskrit and Arabic for instance, or between Greek and 
Arabic—as we discover between Sanskrit and Greek; whereas in point 
of fact we discover scarcely any such resemblances. The difference 
‘between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, in regard to the large majority of 
the words of which their vocabularies are composed, admits of an easy 
explanation. The speech of different branches of every great race of 
men has (o9 I have already in part shown in p, 32, f.) an inevitable 
tendency, arising from a great variety of causes, to diverge more and 
more from the original type. This tendency is visible even in India 
iteelf, among mon of the same branch of the Arian family. Tho 
vocabulary of the Vedas is, to some extent, different from that of the 
later Sanskrit writings. Many words which are common in the former 
have been entirely disused in leter times, while new words, unknown 
in the Vedas, have been introduced. If the Nighantus be compared 
with the Amara-kosha (which may be supposed to contain the words 
in most general use in later Sanskrit), mony nouns will be found in 
the former which are wanting in the latter, as well as in all other more 
recent vocabularies. I may instance such words as fuvi, ‘much ;? 
napaé, ‘offspring;’ gma@ and sma, ‘earth;’ ketas, ‘knowledge;? 
Gkenipa, ‘wise;’ takman, ‘offspring;’ etc, which occur in the 
Nighantus, but will be sought for in vain in the Amara-kosha.” In 
fact, many of the words in the Nighaptus owe their insertion in that 
vocabulary entirely to the fact that they had become obsolete in later 
times, Again, any one who is familiar with the different modern 
vernaculars of India must be aware how much they differ from each 
other, mot only in their grammatical forms, but also, frequently, in the 
words themselves which aro employed by preference in each to denote 
any particular objects. Now, as wo have already seen (pp. 7, 42), all 
there dialects must at one time have issued from one and the samo 
parent form of speech. But if such a divergence as thie hes actually 
taken place in dialects spoken by the different branches of one people, 

© The following aro additional words peculiar to the hymnsof the Voda: Akshga~ 
yivan, atharys, anarvis, ananuda, aptur, aprayu, ambhrine, alatrina, asaichat, 
atkyidhoyw, asridh, Giudukshani, wat, rijiskin, evcyavan, kinukd, kiyedhas, hugare, 
hundringshi, jatubharinan, jonya, nabhonya, wichumpuna, nishshidh, nishehidhoan, 
opaia, paritakmya, diri{e, mehond, regukskifa, surudh, eckshapi, ealalika, dundhyw, 
sumajjiini, emaddish{i, soaira, eto. Bec my article “On the Interpretation of the 
Veda,” in the Journal of the B.A.S., rol. ii., new series, pp. 325, ff, 
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living in the same country, under nearly the same influences of soil 
and climate, and professing the same religion; must not a much wider 
divergence heve of necessity arisen between the languages of tribes 
separated for thousands of years, and living in regiona far apart from 
each other, under different physical conditions, and subject to the 
modifying ection of different social, political, and religious institutions? 

Such divergences between the languages of any two or more nations 
which have sprung from one common stock have, as I have already 
intimated, an inevitable tendency, at least in the earlier stages of 
society, to become wider and more marked; so that two dialects de- 
rived from the same original form of speech, though they at first 
differed but little from each other, will thus almost necessarily become 
moore and more dissimilar from esch other the longer they have been 
separated from the parent root. 

Peculiar circumstances, such as constant intercourse, and the posses- 
sion of # common religion and a common literature, may, indeed, for a 
period of greater or less duration, avert such a gradual divergence in 
language between two separate nations. This state of things is at. 
present actually exemplified in the case of England and America, But 
theso two nations have only become scparated from each other for a 
oumparatively short period; and it would be difftcult to predict how 
long their identity of language may continue. So poworful, however, 
are the causes which operate in this case to maintain an absolute com- 
munity of speech, that (notwithstanding the adoption in America of 
some new words, and a considerable number of phrases unknown in 
England) the two nations will, in all likelihood, continue to employ 
the came dialect for many ages to come, This result will, however, 
more probably arise from the English langnage undergoing a parallel 
alteration in both countries, than from its continuing entirely un- 
changed in either, 

But we must be careful not to underrate the extent of the funda- 
mental affinity in roots and words between the Sanskrit, the Greek, the 
Latin, and the other western languages of the same family. Even a 
cursory examination of such works es Professor Benfey’s “Greek- 
Radical-Lexicon,”* Curtius’s “Outlines of Greek Etymology,”™ or 

™ Gricohisches Wurzellexioon: 2 vols. Berlin, 1830 and 1842. 
% Grundsiige der Griechischen Etymologie, second edition, 1866. 
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Fick’s “Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Germanio Languages,” is 
sufficient to show that these coincidences are more numerous than 
might at first sight have been supposed, and that it is only an in- 
sufficient atudy of the variations undergone by different words in the 
several languages under review which prevents our perceiving that a 
considerable, thongh probably undetorminable, proportion of their 
vocabulary is essontially common to them all. 

But, Secondly, there is a further cireumstance by which the original 
affinity between Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, and their ancient deriva- 
tion from one parent stock, are proved; which is thie, that it is pre- 
cisely those words and elements which are the most primitive, the most 
fundamontal, and the most essential parts of each language which they 
have in common, I mean, First, thoso words which express the 
natural relations of futher, mother, ete, and kindred generally; 
Secondly, the pronouns; Thirdly, the prepositions and perticles ; 
Fourthly, the words expressing number; and Fifthly, the forms of 
inflection, Thus, the words which Sanskrit has in common with 
Latin, Greek, and the other membera of the Indo-European stock, are 
those which would be in use in the earliest stages of society, when 
men were simple and uniform in their habits aud ideas, when they had 
few wants, few arts, little knowledge, no sciences, no philosophy, and 
no complicated institutions. But after the different tribes of the Indo- 
European stock had departed in different directions from their primeval 
abodes, and had settled in distant countries, they became in the course 
of time more and more different from each other in their religions, in 
their manners and customs, and in all their modes of life. The climates 
‘wnder which they lived were different ; some settling within the torrid 
zone, while others migrated into temperate or even frigid latitudes, 
‘The aspects of nature, too, were very dissimilar in these different 
regions, some of them being level and fertile, others mountainous and 
unproductive; some situated on the shores of the ocean, and others at 
8 distance inland. The natural productions of these different tracts, 
too, were various, as well as the animale by whom they were tenanted. 
Some of these countries, for instance, produced rice gnd the sugar-cave, 
and were frequented by the elephant, the camel, the lion, and the’ 


% Vergleichendes Warterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen, second edition, 
1870. 
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tiger; while in othors these plants and animala were not indigenous. 
In consequence of ail these local influences, the temperaments end 
hubits of the men of different nations became exceedingly diversified. 
Ta level and fertile countries, with hot climates, men became Jess active 
and emergetic, owing to the relaxing effects of the heat, and the 
diminiched necessity for labour; while the frames of those who settled 
in colder countries were both braced by the greater severity of the 
climate, and by the neccssity gf labour for extracting a subsistence 
from the less genial soil. Men settled on the shores of the sea 
naturally became addicted to maritime pursuits, from which those 
living inland were debarred. In this way different arts arose, different 
ciencea were cultivated, and different sccial and political institutions 
‘were established. In some countries the active ouergies of the people 
wore fostered by the existence of free forms of government: in others 
the feeling of independence, perhaps originally feeble, was altogether 
rushed by despotism ; while, on the other hand, the thoughtful ten- 
deucies which were native to the rece found their full scope in 
scientifio pursuits, or in philosophical and religious contemplation. 
‘With these great and manifold changes in all the conditions of Jife, 
corresponding alterations in language, intended to express new objects 
and new ideas, would be necessarily introduced, which became more 
and more extonsive and decided as centuries rolled on.“ The different 
etages of this process which I have been doscribing are more or lesa 
distinetly exemplified in the different languages which have been 
specified as connected by affinity with the Sanskrit. Of these lan- 
gnages the Zend (or language of the Zend Avesta) is that which had 
‘been separated from the Sanskrit for the shortest space of time, and 
subjected to the action of the smallest modifying influences, at the 
period when it took the form in which the most ancient of the extant 
Zoroastrian writings are composed ; and accordingly, it has a far closer 
rescmblanoe to the Sanskrit than either the Greek or the Latin. This 
hoa been made clear by the evidence which has been already adduced. 
The Greak and Latin languages, on the other hand, had been separated 
% The divergences, apparent or real, between the Avian languages, are dne “to 
alterstions, to losses occasioned by the lapse of time, and also to the incessant efforte 
(ew to speak) of the language to replace the lost forms, and to follow step by and 
the gradual developments of the several nationalities."-—Pictet, “Origines Indo- 
Européonnes, on ice Aryas Primitife," p. 5. See Appendix, Note C, 
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from the Sanskrit for a much longer interval of time, and affected by 
novel influences of far greater potency, when they becume embodied in 
the oldest compositions which have descended to us; and they ao. 
cordingly differ from the Sanskrit, in most respects, much more widely 
than the Zend does, 

I conclude, therefore, from ‘the foregoing considerations, that the 
differences which exiet between the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin 
longaages, as we find them in their later stages, afford no reason for 
doubting thut they had, at an earlier period, a much more intimate 
connexion, and were, in fact, originally identical, 

Another objection may, however, perhaps be raised by some person 
looking at the subject from an Indian point of view. It is quite trae, 
he may urge, that an affinity exists between the Sanskrit, the Zend, 
the Greek, and the Latin; but this quite talties with what our Sistras 
record (Manu x. 43, 44; Vishnu-purina, iv. 3, p. 875, quarto edition 
of Wilson’s translation, or vol. iii. pp. 294, f. of Dr. Hull's edition),* 
that the Yavanas (Greeks), Pablovas (Persians), and Kambojas, were 
ariginally Kshatriye tribes, who became degreded by their separation 
from Brahmans and Brahmanical institutions; and it is also quite 
clear from the proofs which you have adduced of affinity between these 
languages and our sacred tongue, that the former ar mere Prakyit or 
Apabhraihéa dialecta derived from Sanskrit. Your hypothesis of these 
languages, as well as the Sanskrit, being derived from some ‘earlier 
form of speech now no longer extant, is quite gratuitous; for, what 
the heretical Bauddhas falsoly say of their Apsbhratisa, which thoy 
call Pali, is literally true of Sanskrit, the language of the gods, that 
it is that primeval ond eternal form of speech* from which all 
others are derived. 

To this I reply, that even if Zend, Greek, and Latin could be shown, 
on the ground of their affinity with Sanskrit, to be derived from it, it 
would etili be quite impossible for the objector to prove on the same 
ground that Sanskrit was the parent of all the languages which are 
spoken by all the tribes which have inhabited India or the adjacent 
countries, Arabic, as has becn shown, is quite distinct from Sanskrit, 
and hag scarcely any perceivable affinity with it of any kind. And 

34 Boo first volume of this work, seeond edition, pp. 481, #, and 496188, 

© Geo Mshabbashys, aa quoted above, p. 161, note 183, 
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the same ia the case with the languages current in the south of India, 
the Tamil, the Telugu, the Canarese, and the Malayalim (the tongues 
spoken by the inhabitants of Dravida, Telinge, Karnata, etc.). For 
‘Manu himself (as wo have already seen, p. 151, n. 164) makes a distinction 
‘between the languages employed by the people of India; which shows 
that forms of epeech of @ non-Arian, i.e, non-Sanskrit, character were 
spoken by part of the population. So that the point which the ob- 
jector is, porhops, really seeking to establish, viz., that the Arian- 
Indians are the original progenitors of all the surrounding nations,” and 
their Janguege, Sanskrit, the parent of all other languages, could never 
be proved. It cannot be admitted, however, as I have already re- 
marked, that Greek and Latin are derivatives from Sanskrit. There is 
no proof ef thia theory, and all probability is against it. The whole 
grammatical character of Greck and Latin is that of independent 
languages; and any one who will compare their structure and com- 
position with that of the Indian Prakyits, which every one allows to 
be derived from Sanskrit, will at once perceive the difference of the 
‘two cases, 

First.—The grammatical forms of the Prakrits {as we have already 
even, p. 69), have evidently resulted from a disintegration or simplifi- 
cation of the older Sanskrit forms, Thus (as we have alroady seen by 
the comparative tables, introduced above, pp. 76, #f.), the Sanskrit 
words mukts, gupta, sitra, marga, artha, sreshtha, drishti, pushpo, 
dakshige, madhya, satya, tushatm, laghu, ddhu, sabha, are in Prikyit 
eoftened down into mufta, gutta, sutta, magga, attha, settha, ditths, 
puppha, dakkhina, dakina, majha, sackoha, tunkim, Iaku, sdhu, avd 
eahd, The further back we trace the Prikyit forms, the more nearly 
do they resemble tho Sanskrit, till the two are found to be almoat 
identical; while the more modern the grammatical forms are which 
the Prikyits have taken, the more widely do they diverge from their 
Sanskrit prototypes. The case is quite different with the Latin and 
Greek. A few instances may, no doubt, be discovered where the 
modes in which the Latin or Greek forms vary from the Sanskrit cor- 

Compare the Muhibbiirate i, 3633, which says, Fados tu Yadavah jaias 
Durvasor Yavandh smpitih | Druhyoh sutts tu Vaibhajah Anos ts Mlechho-jatayah, 
“The Yadavas sprang from Yade. ‘The Yavanas are eaid to be Turvasu's offspring ; 


the Vaibhojas are descended from Druhyu, and the Mlechha tribes from Anu.’” 
Those four progenitors, and Para, were sone of of the Kebetriya monarch Yay&ti, 
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respond in some degree to those changes of softening or simplification® 
which the Sanskrit forms have undergone in Prakyit. Thus the 
Greek dolikhos, “long,” varies from the Sanskrit dirgha somewhat in 
the same manner as the Prakrit sir? and Air vary from the Sanskrit 
Stand frz; aud the Greek hupaos, “sleep,” appears to simplify the 
Sanskrit svapna by much the same process as that by which the Prakrit 
Teduces the Sanskrit s¢hdna, “‘ place,” to plana. But the few instances 
of this sort which can be adduced are quite insufficient to prove that 
even in these cases the Greek or the Latin words are borrowod from 
the Sanskrit.” They may with quite equal probubility have been 
derived from an earlier language from which the Sanskrit is also 
@rawn, There is no appearance of Greek and Latin words having 
resulted from any modification of the Sanskrit: for, while many of 
their forms have a close resemblance to the Sanskrit forms, thoy are, at 
the same time, for the most part equally original with those of that’ 
language; and many of them are s0 different from the Sanskrit, and 





%® There are very few of the Prikyit forms which ere not eimplifications of the 
Ganshrit. Even in such a cose as that of tho word itthi, or isthiyi, “ woman" (from. 
air), the change is in one sense a simplification, as one cr more consonants aro thrown 
out, and the vowel # is prefixed to facilitate pronunciation, But the great majority of 
Sanskrit words commencing with a double cousouaut are modified in Prakrit, not by 
prefixing a vowel, but eithor by rejecting onc of the members of the compound con 
sonant, or by interposing w vowel between them. Thus the Sanskrit sta becomes 
in Prakpit ta, sthala becomes thale, skandha becomes kandha, sprit becomes phaiiy 
Ashama becomes khama, endna becomes ghana, ancha booomes sancha, mldne becomes 
mnitans, 

4 It may, however, be further objected that my argument is incomplcte, as all 
Prikgit or derivative dialects do not modify the original language in the samo men- 
net. ‘Thas French and Spanish, it may be said, do not corrupt the Latin in the 
game way as Italian does. Now, as it has been stated above (p. 147) that tho Indian 
‘Prakyits corrupted Sanskrit very much in the ssme way as the Italien corrupted 
Latin, vo (the objector may urge) Zend, and Greek, and Latin, may have modified 
Benskrit in a somewhat different way, as Pronch and Spanish modified Latin. To 
this I reply that in the case of all these derivatives of Latin, vis. Italian, French, 
and Spanish, it oan be shown (1.) that the people who spoke these languages wore, 
either entirely or in part descended from the Romans; or that, at leaxt, they received 
their langnage from the Romans who conquered and colonized their respective 
countries; but it cannot be shown either that the Greeks or Romans were descended 
from the Indians, or in ony way received their languages from Hindestan. (2) In 
‘tho case of the Freuch and Spanish Iunguages, as well as in that of the Italian, the 
exact process and the very sleps can be pointed ont by which they changed the 
forms of the Latin words; but it cannot be historically shown, in rogard to the 
Greek or Latin, thet their words are in any way corruptions of Sanskrit originals, 
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a0 peculiar, that they conld not be deduced from it according to any 
laws of mutation recognized by philologists. The Greek and Latin 
forms can, therefore, only be derived from another end anterior source, 
trom which the Sanskrit forms also, as well as they, have flowed. It 
is, further, the opinion of distinguished comparative philologists, that 
Latin and Greek have preserved some forme of inflection, which are 
more ancient than those preserved in Sanskrit; and represent more 
exactly the original forms of the supposed parent Innguage. For 
instance, the Latin has preserved the nominative of the present pars 
ticiple ending in ens, such as rene (carrying), while Sangkrit has only 
the form ia af, bharat for example, which seems to have been origin» 
ally Skarans or bharant.” The same is the case with various roots, 
nominal and verbal, in which the Sanskrit appears to have lost the 
original form of the word, while it has been preserved in Greek or 
“Latin, or both. Thus the word for ‘a star,” which seems to have been 
originally séer,—a form which has been preserved in the Rigveda ond 
‘in the Greek as¢ér and astron, and in tho Latin astrum, as well os in the 
Zend sare, and the Persian sit@rak,—has been lost in the later Sanskrit, 
where it becomes tara. Again, on the supposition that the 4, 7, and 
ch of Sanskrit are corrupted from the & or gh, g, and ak of the earlier 
language, the following Sanskrit words appear to have departed farther 
from the original forms than the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin, viz., 8. Aridaya = Gr. kardia, Lat. cor ; 8. hanu = Gr. gone; 
8. mih=Gr. omikieo; S. baku = Gr. pékhus; 8, janami = Gr. gindskb, 
Lat. gnosco; 8. jajanmi = Gr. genrao, Lat. gigno: 8. ajra=Gr. agros, 
Lat. ager; 8. rajata = Gr. argurot, Lat. argentum; 8. jambha = Gra 
gomphos; 8. jaras= Gr. gtras; 8. janu = Gr. gonu; 8. chhaya = Gr. 
akia ; 8. chhid (chhinadims) = Gr. skhixo, Lat. ecindo; and 8. ashtau = 
G. oft, 
Second: But the fact that the Greck and Latin languages are in 
‘their origin independent of the Sanskrit may be further ehown by the 
following considerations :* 





© Bopp, Comp, Grammar, pata. 129. Ad. Regnier, Trnité de Ja formation des 
mots dans le langue Greeque, note 2, pp. 68, 69. 

Yam indebted for the substanco of the paragraphs marked with an asterisk (*) 
to the kindness of Professor Goldstii¢ker, who is dissatisfied with some views pro- 
pounded in the passnge immediately preceding, aa he rejects the theory which his 
hitherto been in favour with philologiats that the fullest forms aré mectetarily the 
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* (1) On a carefal examination of the roots contained in the 
Dhitupathas, or lists of radicals in the classical or modern Sanskrit, it 
will be found that many of these verbal roots are compounded, or 
resolvable into simpler forms. But as those roota, notwithstanding 
their composite character, are treated by the Indian grammarians os 
ultimate radicals, it is clear that those grammarians have forgotten the 
simpler forms from which the others have been derived. Of this remark 
the following roots are cxemplifications, viz.: eyanj, eyay, vi, oyadh, 
pyush or oyush, prush, veksh and wjhh, which, though evidently com- 
pounded of vi+-anj, cipay, vi+-4, vi--adh, pi or vis-ush, pra+-ush, va 
for ava-tksh, utd (jahati), are yet treated by the Indian gram- 
marions as if they were simple roots, 

*(2.) The Sanskrit has not only undergone altorations such os the 
above, but the modern language has actually lost some fuller forms of 
roots, which are still discoverable in the Vedic hymns. As on instance 
of thie may be mentioned the root grabA, (see above, p. 221,) ‘to 
seize,” which in the modern Sanskrit has become praktitized into grah. 
Other instances arc the Vedic dhurv, and dkcri, us compared with the 
modern Avi; and the Vedic éundh, a8 compared with the modern 
4udh. The following Vedic roots are not to be found in modern 
Sanskrit at all, viz. : kan, inkh, ubj, dav, ven, sach, myach, tear, dhraj, 
mand, set, vakeh, turv, bhare, ete., ote. 

* (3.) But it is not only a fact that the modern Sanskrit has lost 
ome of tho oldest verbal roots; the same appeers to be the case with 
the more ancient Vedic Sanskrit also, from which some primitive 
radicals had slroady disappeared. This is indicated by the cireum- 
stance that there exist certain Sanskrit nouns, which must huve been 
derived from radicals which in their verbal form are not discoverable 
even in the Vedas. Thus from the existence of the word virudh, 
‘*q shrub,” and nyagrodha (a particular tree), we may infer that ther 
once existed n root rudh, “to grow,’ which in this sense (for the 
oldest. [In this second edition the paragraphs ere reprinted, by Professor Gold- 
stiicker's permission, with a slight addition to this note, and an enlargement of note 
44, p. 264] Compare for tho roots given in paragraph ® (1.) Professor Banfoy's 
“Complete Sanskrit Grammar,” pp. 78, ff. 

© On tho hypothesis that the fullér form is the more ancient, I mey also cite the 
‘Vedio forms ¢eham (ax compared with the modern sham) and échand (es compared 
‘with the modem ohand), as given in Profesor Benfey's “Complete Grammar,” p, 72 
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modern Sanskrit bas still rudh in the sense of “to stop,”) now survives 
only in its weakened form ruk. In like manner it appears from the 
nouns dhanws, “a bow,” pra-dhaxa, “battle,” and ni+-dhana, “death,” 
that the root an, “to kill,” must once have existed in’ the stronger 
form dhan = Greek than, 

* (4.) Some of the verbal roots which have been lost by both the 
modern and the Vedio Sanskrit, and which cannot be traced there even 
through their preservation in derivatives, may yct be recovered from 
oblivion by the aid of the Greek or Latin. Thus the Sanskrit Au, 
«to gaerifice,” must have originally existed in the stronger form dhu, 
as we may infer from the Greek ¢iud; and in the aame way the 
earliest form of the Sanskrit guh, “to hido,”” was probably gudh, as the 
Greek Aeuthi would lead us to suppose. So too from the Greek forms 
natho, “to spin,” and leikks, “to lick,” we may argue that the original 
Sanskrit forms of nak and lih must have been nadh ond igh. Several 
forms of substantives and other words also can be shown, in which the 


© 800 Pictet’s “ Origines Indo-Européonnes,” p. 145. 

4 So the root dui, “to milk,”* must have once been dugh, as ia proved not only by 
ite passive participle dagdka, but also by the Zond substantive dughdhar and the 
Greek thugatér, “danghier,” a word which most pbilologists think originally 
signified “milker.” Professor Goldsticker is of opinion “that im all the Sanskrit 
dhatus the sound 4 is weakened from a sonant aspirate, or, though more rarely, from 
a surd aspirate, or, though likewise rarely, from a sibilant. Thus he thinks that 
gah, erih, sprih, for instance, wore originally gadh, vridh, spridh ; vah, originally 
vadh*(compare igha and vadhii}; trih, ‘injure, triph; ewh, ‘delight,’ aukh; 
wah, (measure, mas; mth —mich; hul—éal or éval, ete, Dad, ho thinke, was 
dadh, 0a is shown by the substantive antardadhana, lit., that which burns or causes 
‘oat (when) in the middle (of liquor); snd since, in his opinion, ah (whence akan) 
‘is the more original form of dah, he believes that this view of dadi is supported by 
the Groek alé (originally 48, whence *A@frn), which points to a Sanskrit ads. That 
from dah, niddgha and similar forms are derived, is no disproof of an original dedh 
for when dah sotilod down as e new diatu, its final A would naturally be treated as a 
guitural Thus, though han was undoubtedly dAan, from the later han we have 
t, jaghine, jeghniy, ghate, ete. And not only sounds, but even meanings undergo 
influence of a confused recollection of what once was more original form. 
‘Thus Ari ropresouts an older dhri, bhri, and ghri, ‘sprinkle, moisten ;* yot dhdrd 
refers in some of its meanings not to dhyi, but—throngh the influence of Ayi—to 
ghyi” 

Tn the eame way we sometimes see the aspirated consonant of the root changed 
into 4, as in the caso of the participle Aita (ei-hita, niehita, &e.) from the roat dia, 
“to hold.” ‘This weakoning process, commenced in Sauekrit, has been continued and 
carried much further in Prikyit, where the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit are 
softened into 4, aa where the root kath, “to say,” becomes Aah, See Varornchi, ii, 
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Greek forms are stronger than the Sanskrit. Thus, instead of the 
Sanskrit Atma, ‘ winter,” ahi, “a serpent,” Ayas, “yesterday,” wa 
find in Greek the stronger forms hsimdn, okhis or ophis, kAthes, ov 


From the facts detailed in the preceding paragraphs, which prove 

that compound roots have been taken by the Indian grammarians for 
eimple ones, and that old forms have been modified or lost in the 
modern, or even in the Vedic, Sanskrit, it is clear that that, language 
(especially in its modern form) cannot be always regarded as a fixed 
standard, according to which the originality of the Latin and Greek 
forms could be estimated, And tho supposition that any of the Greek 
or Latin’ words“ are borrowed from Sanskrit by a prakritizing process 
{s satisfactorily disproved by the fact that various instances have been 
adduced of the very opposite nature, where the Greck and Latin forma, 
instead of being like the Prakyit ones, weaker or simpler than the 
Sanskrit, ero stronger or more complex. For, whether or not the 
existonce of these stronger or more complex forms in Greek and Latin 
proves that the Sanskrit once had similar forms, which have now dis- 
appeared, it is at least sufficient to neutralize the argument,—drawn 
from the presence of certain other stronger or more complex forma in 
Sanakrit than we encounter in the corresponding words in Greek and 
Latin,—that those languages ave derived from Sanskrit: for, by parity 
of reason, the presence of some forms (which we have actually seen to 
exist) in Greek and Latin stronger or more complex than those dia- 
coverable in corresponding cases in Sanskrit, would prove that these 
weaker Sanskrit forms were mere corruptions of the Greek and Latin 
words, 
27; and pp. 94, ff, above, Soe also Bonfey's Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20, 
‘where it is exid: “A appears never to be original in Sanskrit, but to heve arisen from 
fho weak aspirates gh, dh, 54, This derivation oan be illustrated by many examples 
frora the Vedas, or from the kindred languages. Compare the Vedic dughane from. 
duh ; sandeghs {com dih ; sadha for sake ; grabh for grah,” 

49 T except, of course, such words as have evidently passed from Sanskrit into 
Greck at a period comparatively modern ; such as xdprasos from Aarpaen, and others 
of the same kind. But, on the other hand, « good many Greek words oan be shown 
to have been received into the Sanskrit astronomical literature within the last two 
thousand yenrs, such as Adra, kendra, lipta, drikina, anapha, sunephii, apoRlina, 
panaphara, jimitra, meshisrana, and rihpha, derived from the Grock dpa, xéerpor, 

“4, Bexdvos, dragph, owaph, Awdedua, drarapopd, Bdperpos, pecoupdynua, ond 

$.—Colebrooke, Misc, Bsa, ii. 626, #.; Weber. Ind. Stud. ii, 254. 
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Third :—The Indian Prakyite have derived by far their largest stock 
of words from the Sanskrit; the few which they contain that are not 
Sanskrit having been derived from the languages of the indigenous 
tribes who inhabited Northern India before the arrival of the Aryas. 
Qn the other hand, cnly a certain proportion, as we have seen, of the 
words which compose the vocabulary of the Greek and Latin lon 
guages, are common to them with the Sanekrit: the greater part of 
the words are, if not different, at least difficult to identify as the 
some. Now, had Latin and Greek been derived from the modern, or 
even from the Vedic Sanskrit, the number of words indisputably 
common to all threo languages must have been very much greater. 
It is true that more may be said in favour of the hypothesis that the 
Zend has becn derived from Sanskrit; but there are sufficient reasons 
for believing that Zend is a sister and not a daughter of Sanskrit; and, 
consequently, that both have a common mother of a more primeval 
date. 

I therefore conclude, that Greek and Latin, as well as Zend, are not 
derived from Sanskrit, but have, together with it, grown out of eome 
older parent language, which wos superseded by its daughters, and, 
became extinct, because it ceased to be employed as a spoken tongue, 
‘and because (as being the language of a very early stage of society) 
it has not been preserved in any literary records. To render this 
aupposition conceivable, I may remark that the same fate—extinction 
—might have befallen the Sanskrit itself, and the Latin, when they, 
in like manner, gave birth to the various dialects which have super- 
eeded them as living and popular forms of speech, had it not been that 

“ 4 An indubitable result of the researches which have recently been pureved 
into the Arian tongues is, that, notwithstanding the various alterations which they 
jbave undergone, they ell bear the clear impress of one common type, and are con 
‘sequently descended from one real, living, primeval langusge, which was complete 
in iteelf, and which was employed by @ whole nation as its common organ of com~ 
munication. This is not a mere hypothesis devised to explain the relations by which 
howe languages aro connected with each other: it is « conclusion which forces itect 
irresistibly on our bolicf, and which possesses all the validity of the best established 
fact, When we perceive so large « number of languages, of a character 60 marked, 
converging in all the details of their structure towards a common centre in whuch 
avery particular fast finds its cause, it becomes impossible to admit that thet centre 
‘has never had any other then = purely imaginary existence, and that that marvellous 
greement ariecs solely from an instinotive impulse peouliar to a certain rase of men.” 
A. Pistet, Origines Indo-Earopéennes, p. 48. 
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they flourished at periods of much more sdvanced civilization than the 
assumed primeval language to which I have referred, and have been 
perpetuated by means of the numerous writings, secular and sacred, 
of which they are the vehicles, 

‘The primitive language to which I have just alluded is thua charac- 
terized by M. Piotet, in the work above referred to, pp. 1, 2:—* While 
thus augmenting in numbers and in prosperity, that prolific race was 
labouring to create for itself, as a powerful means of development, a 
language admirable by its richness, its force, ite harmony, and the 
perfection of its forms; a language in which were spontaneously 
reflected all its impressions, not merely its mild affections and its 
simple admiration, but also its nascent aspirations toward a higher 
world; o language abounding in images and in intuitive ideas, bearing 
within it, in germ, all the future affluence both of the most sublime 
poetry and of the most profound reflection. At first one and homo- 
geneous, that language, already perfected to a very high degree, served 
a2 4 common instrument of expression to this primitive people, as long 
aa it continued within the limits of its native country.” 


Sxor. ITI.— That affinity in language afords some presumption of affinity 
tin race: modes in which a greater or less diversity of language and 
tnslitutions would arise in different branches of the same stock: 
cantral Asia the birth-place of the Aryas. 

‘The facts and considerations adduced in the precoding section beve, 

I think, proved beyond a doubt that the Sanskrit language has a 

gommon origin with the Zend, the Greek, and the Latin; and that all 

these tongues have eprung, like branches from one stem, out of the 
game parent language, now extinct, This conclusion being ostablished, 
it follows as a necessary corollary either, first, that the Indians, the 

Persians, the Grecks, and the Romans also, that is, the nations who 

spoke the languages derived from that one common source, were them- 

selves also descended, whether entirely or partially, from one and the 
same stock; ie. that they had for their common ancestors the ancient 
people who spoke tho oxtinct language to which I heve referred," 

4° “Tho radical affinity of all the Arian languages necessarily leads us,’ es we 

have soon, ‘to regard them as having sprung from one single primitive language. . . 

Now we a language presupposes always a poople to epesk it, it further follows 

‘hat all the Arian nations heve issued from one single souree, though they may have 

‘become occasionally blended at a later period with some foreign elements, Heuoe yo 
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although at some period efter their separation their forefathers may 
have become intermingled with other and alien races; or secondly, 
that the ancestors of the four nations above mentioned must hare 
been brought into close contact with cach other before that original 
parent language had been broken up into different forms of speech; 
or, thirdly, that their forefathers must have derived their respective 
Tanguages from the descendants of those who originally spoke them. 
Unless, therefore, we resort to the third alternative, it must, with 
the reservation made in the preceding sentence, be taken for an 
established fact either that the ancestors of the Indiaus at one time 
existed together with the ancestors of the Persians, the Grecks, and 
the Romans, in one country, aa one nation, or that at least the 
forefathers of these several nations must have lived long in contact 
with each other at an early stage of their history. It is true that wo 
have no historical record of this primeval period; but wo are in- 
evitably led to assume the existence of an anterior state of things such 
as I have assertod, by the fact, that no other supposition will account 
for tho philological phenomena which we enoonnter in later history. 
From the effects, wo are entitled to reason back to tho existence of a 
cause adequate to their production. We have to explain the fact, that 
there have been found in different regions of the world, lying far apart 
from each other, various nations speaking languages which evinoe an 
unmistakable affinity to one another; and there is no other mode of 
explaining this circumstance but by supposing that the progenitors of 
these nations, or, at least, the progenitors of those tribes which com- 
municated to them their several languages, have radiated in different 
directions from one central country which was their common birth- 
place, or their common abode, and where they all employed one com- 
mon form of speech. 

If we pursue our inquiries further, we shall find that certain data 
exist, by means of which we can discover with some probability what 
was the order of time in which the ancestors of these several nations 
separated themselves from the original stock, or departed from their 
may with certainty infor the existence, at 2 pre-historic period, of an Ariun people, 
froo, originally, from all foreign intermixture, sufficiently numerous to have supplied 
those swarms of men whioh issued from its bosom, and sufficiently endowed by nature 
to have created for itself the most beautiful perhaps of all languages. This people, 


though unknown to tradition is nw oerain degree reread to up by philoiogicl 
science.” —Pictet, pp. 5, 6. 
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common dwelling-place, and travelled towards those new countries 
which they continued to occupy in later times, 

“Let us suppose a numerous and powerful nation occupying an isolated 
position in the centre of a vast region as yet thinly peopled. Let us 
next imagine what would be the probable course of affairs'in such a 
ociety, and then compare this hypothetical picture with the traces 
remaining to us in history of the actual events, We havo first then 
to contemplate this original race, or association of two or more races, 
gifted with vigorous powers both of mind and body, as still residing 
in their primitive abode. When, in the natural order of events, this 
active and gifted population began to multiply, the countries which 
they at first occupied, either as shepherds or agricultarists, would eoom 
be found too narrow for the supply of their growing necessities.” 
If fresh lands fit for pastare or for cultivation existed unoccupied in 
the vicinity of their original territory, they would insensibly extend 
their borders as occasion required. If there was no territory near at 
hand which would yield them a subsistence, the more encrgetic and 
adventurous members of the community would be driven by the 
pressure of necessity to inquire whether ampler possessions might not 
be found at a distance; and they would depart in larger or smaller 
detachments in quest of new abodes. This process of migration, when 
once commenced, would go on without intermission. The first od- 
venturers would be speedily followed by other successive bands, till at 
length new nations were formed at a greater or less distance from the 
original country. 

The earlicst emigrants, who thus departed to distant regions, passing 
often through countries differing in climate and productions from their 


4 ML E. Renan, howover, thinks that the Arian raco was not originally superior 
in intelligence to the Semitic, Hamitio, and other races, but tho contrary. Histoire 
des langues Sémitiques, p. 487. 

4 «But a constant and rapid increase of the population could not but epeedily 
Dring about gradual migratious, which would be directed towards rogions more and 
more distant. From that timo forward the soparation of the nation into distinot 
tribes, the greater infrequeney of communication and changes in their modes of life, 
occasioned a certain number of dialects to spring forth out of this common language, 
and to develope themselves, without, howerer, ae yet, becoming detached from their 
primitive source ; and at the same time the original cburacter of the race, becoming 
modided according to circumstances, gave birth to a variety of secondary national 
charactesiatios, destined, at a Inter period, to expand, to exhibit their own peculiar 
life, and to play their part in the great drama of humanity.” —Pictet, p. 2. 
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primeval abodes, encountering novel and strange objects, and inuyed to 
new pursuits, would graduully lose many of their ancient customs; 
and in exchange would acquire new habits, and along with es also, 
new modes of spcech. Thoso portions of the original population, on 
the contrary, which continued to live together in their ancient{ country, 
or had gradually extended themeclves together over adjacent; regions, 
would preserva more nearly their original cnstoms, religion, {nd lan- 
guege. But at length a period might arrive when the same causes 
which had occasioned the separation of the earlier emigrants, br some 
other causes of @ different nature, would lead to # disruption fn the 
remaining part of the nation elso. It would become divided into 
different sections; which would separate from one another and} es. 
tablish themselves in different, but probably sem 
would never exhibit so wide a divergence from each other in tt 
of their religion, their institutions, and their general character, \% 
those earlier emigrants who had settled in regions at a greater diatangs, 

The first case which I have above hypothetically put is that of 
Greeks and Romans,” who appear to have broken off at un early perifd 
from the great Arian nation and departed to the westward, in quest 
new habitations, The distance of the countries, viz., Greece, Ital! 
sud the surrounding provinces, where they ultimately scttled, from 
cradle of the Arian race, and their wide divergenco in religion and 
language from the eastern branches of the same stock, concur to provd 
that they separated themselves from the latter at a very remote era.' 
Ona the other hand, the vicinity of the region occupied by the Greeke: 
to that inhabited by the Romans, would lead us to suppose that the’ 
ancestors of these two nations migrated from the east at ubout the 
same period, though the differences which we discover between the 
language and religion of the one people as compered with those of 
the other, compel us to assume a subsequent separation of the two, 
and an independent development of each. 

The second case which I have above supposed, of two branches of 
the original Arian stock continuing to live together for a considerable 
time after the other branches had become separated, is that of the 
Perso-Arians and the Indo-Arians. Both from the closer vicinity to 

# For the aake of simplifying the view I give of the question, I purposely omit 
ail mention of the German aud other branches of this gréet family, and of the 
periods at which they migrated weetward, 
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each other of the countries in which the Persians and the Indians 
eventually settled, ic. north-eastern Persia and north-western India, 
and from the nearer affinity which we perceive between the language 
and the mythology of these two races than we find to exist between 
the language and mythology of either and those of the Greeks or the 
Romons, we are led to conclude that the ancestors of the Indians and 
Persians remained united in one community (either in their primeval 
seata or in some region further to the south) to a much later period 
than the other branches of the Arian race. 

{I introduce here some further remarks on the subject treated in this 
and the following section from s paper which I wrote some time ago, 
and which owed its origin to the various objections alleged against the 
vuligity of the proof derived from language of the affinity between the 
Indians and the nations of the west :— 

“This common origin of these languages, and the remoteness of the 
localities in which they have been spoken, imply, I think, us their 
almost necessary condition, the affinity of the tribes by which these 
dialects were spoken at the period of their earliest divergence from one 
another, the original occupation by those tribes of a common eountry, 
their gradual separation, and their emigration from their common abode 
in the direction of those regions which we find to be ultimately occupied. 
(I will not yet say by their descendante—for that is the point in dis« 
pute—but) by the nations who at a later period spoke those several 
languages. It is true that even this assumption may be disputed, and 
it may be urged thet the original mother-country from which the 
different tribes carrying with them the cognate dialects issued forth, 
may have been the common dwelling-place of a varicty of tribea uncon- 
nected by descent, though they either (1) agreed to make use of the 
sume language, the weaker or more barbarous clans discarding alto- 
gother their own forms of speech, or (2) gradually fused into one 
common tongue a multitude of dialects previously quite distinct. But 
this hypothesis, under either of these modifications, appears to be ime 
probable, as nations do not readily abandon their ancestral tongues 
except under the pressure of strong necessity. But even if we should 
admit that the population of Central Asia, from which the different 
branches of the so-called Indo-European race are presumed to have. 
jesned, was not originally a homogeneous one, but composite, made up 
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of a mixture of distinct tribes, still these tribes must, during the period 
when their common language was in process of formation, have lived 
together in intimate union, and by the intermarriage of the different 
sections" have become eventually blended into one community. The 
formation and universal adoption of one common language is scarcely 
conceivable on sny other conditions, When, therefore, this community 
was at length broken up, and ita different fractions began to depart 
from their original home in different directions in search of new abodes, 
an event which we must imagine to have occurred after the lapse of 
several generations from their (supposed) first coalition,—these different 
aections must, as a result of this long cohabitation, and the consequent 
commingling of blood, havo been all composed in a great measure of 
the same elements. We may perhaps, however, be allowed to set 
aside this objection, which has been last dealt with, and assume that 
the tribes which, several thousand yeara ago, radiated from the supposed 
common home in Central Asia, wero originally homogeneous, or of one 
and the samo stock. If this assumption is admitted, it will hardly 
be denied that, for a short time at Jeast, theso sevcral tribes, as, ono by 
one, they diverged in different directions from the postulated centro, 
may have maintained the purity of their blood. But it will be urged 
that this would not long continue to be the case. It will be said: 
‘Supposing that all the assumptions which you have made up to this 
point are conceded, what proof can be adduced to show that those 
tribes which, as you allege, carried with them one or more dialects 
which were ultimately developed into the Sanskrit, Old Persian, Greek 
and Latin languages, into India, Persia, Greece, and Italy respectively, 
were really the descendants of those tribes which you imagine to have 
started from your assumed centre at an unknown period? Admitting, 
for the suke of argument, that certain sections of your Indo-European 
race branched off in different directions in search of new abodes, they 
then disappear. There is no longer the slightest probability that wo shall 
ever be able to recover at any point of the long line of their alleged 
journeyings the smallest traces of their progress onward to their assumed 
destinations.” The supposed etreams of population no longer begin to 
flow onward, than, like the waters of the fabled fountain of Arethusa, 

® Unlom we sappose that at tho early period in quostion they were divided into 


‘separate castes, which, however, is an improbable eupposition. 
4 Bee, however, Pictet, vol. i. pp. 64-88; and . 636, quo‘ed further on. 
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they sink underground, and none of those nationalities which emerge 
into the light of day long afterwards, and at distant points of the globe, 
can possibly be identified by you as pure continuations of those same 
original streams, You have no test of sufficient potency to justify you 
in pronouncing that the elements of which the two sets of bodies—viz., 
those which started from the centre, and those which reached the 
several points of the circumference—were composed were in all re- 
spects homogeneous, You can tell nothing of the routes and stages by 
which these migratory tribes advanced ; you are quite unable to indi- 
cate the varios casus, the tot discrimina rerum, through which they 
passed, tho many adventures they must have undergone, the encounters 
they may have had with other races, whose influence on their speech 
and on (heir entire destinies may have been most important. The tribes 
which you allege to have migrated from Central Asia may have settled 
at any habitable points between that region and the countrics in which 
you imagine that you have discovered their descendants. They may 
at this intermediate point have communicated their ancestral language 
to people of a different raco with whom they there came into contact, 
aad it may have been either the descendants of these alien races, or a 
people of mixed blood, by whom the languages in quostion were carried 
onward into the countrics where they were found to prevail at the 
dawn of history. On either hypothesis the ultimate colonists of north- 
ern India, Persia, Greece, or Italy, were not the genuine descendants 
of the tribes which started, perhaps several thousand years before, from 
your supposed centre. Aud it may be further urged that these argu- 
ments are corroborated by the fact that notwithstanding the striking 
affinities that undoubtedly exist between certain parts of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin languages, the number of words which are common 
to these languages is very small in comparison with those in which they 
differ from one another; and this fact, it may be further argued, can 
best be explained by the supposition that these languages have been 
gradually formed by the accretion of new words imported into them 
by men of alicn race, who from time to time became intermingled with 
the tribes by which the languages were previously employed. Some 
such intermixture of population, it may be concluded, is necessary to 
explain the great mutual divergence which eventually came to charac. 
terize these four languages.’ 
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“ST shall take up these several arguments in succession. 

* Sapposing that the affinities alleged to exist hetween the languages 
wpoken at the dawn of history in India, Persia, Greece, and Italy, are 
admitted to be real, we have to diacover the most natural explanation 
of this phenomenon. The kindred forms of speech must, as we have 
teen, have had a common origin, and must have becn conveyed to the 
localities in which they were found, either (1) by the remote descen- 
dants of the races, derived from a common stock, by which, at first they 
were sovcrally spoken, or (2) by tribes which had been in long and 
intimate contact with those races at some period of their history.” 

“The question to be answered is therefore this: Whether is it most 
probable that the colonists who conveyed to India, Persia, Greece, and 
Italy the forms of speech which were thenceforward prevalent in those 
countries had (1) inherited the languages which they brought with 
them by direct descent from their remotest forefathers; or that (2) at 
some intormediate period of their national history, their ancestors had 
adopted, in whole or in part, the language of some alien race? These 
questions, I allow, can receive no positive answer. A probable so- 
Tution is all that cam be offered. It is freely admitted that wo are 
utterly unable to define the date, or the course, or the duration, of the 
migrations which have been assumed, or to conjecture the various 
events by which they may have been attended. But if there be no 
historical proof, or other indication, to the contrary, the presumption, 
I think, is always in favour of the conclusion that a people has re- 
tained the language of its ancestors. Languages which, on the grounds 
already stated, may bo maintained to have had s long and continuous 
existence, must, in the absence of any written literature, have been 
orally handed down by some people or other. But no probable reason 
can be alleged for snpposing that the descendants of those who first 
spoke them have become extinct. Even conceding that at some stage or 
other of its history any particular form of speech has been communi- 
eated by the race which inherited it to people of another stock, it is 
not thereby rendered necessary or even likely that it should have 


3 I is also possible that the tribes which brought the language to the country in 
swhish it was first found to exist raay have transferred the language to another race, 
and have themselves entirely disappeared; but this hypothesis appears to be so 
unlikely that it may be left out of consideration. 
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‘boen dropped by those who had inherited it. Arguing, therefore, on 
grounds of probability, the utmost which we can be fairly required to 
admit in regard to any language is, that at some period or other of ite 
history, it may have began to be spoken by an alien tribe which had 
reevived it from another tribe to which it had descended by inheritance, 
while at the same time it continued to be spoken by the latter also, 
‘Wo are therefore, I think, justified in coneluding that some portion 
at least of the people by whom these languages were severally em- 
ployed in the earliest historical periods were the lincal represcntatives 
of those tribes which emigrated from Central Asia at the unknuwn 
period already referred to, or, at any rate, were in part of that stock, 
But there are other reasons for adopting this conclusion. It is no 
doubt true, and has been already admitted, that people of one stock may 
receive their language from people of an alien race, But in such a 
case the nation adopting the language would generally, if not invariably, 
bo inferior in moral and intellectual power to that whose language it 
borrowed, The reverse is scarcely credible. Whon, therefore, we find 
4 ruco of high mental endowments speaking a particular tongue, we are 
justified in supposing (so long as wo have no historical proof to the 
cvntrary) that it is using the speech of its forefathers. Bat both the 
earliest known or Vedic Indians, and the earliest known Grecka, 
‘were superior in intellect, whilst they were at least equal in martial 
prowess, to the nations with which they were brought into contact, and 
‘were no doubt descended from peoples posscased of the same charac- 
teristics, who are therefore unlikely to have had their languages im 
posed upon them by conquerors of any other race, or to have volun~ 
tarily adopted the speech of any other people. I will adduce another 
ground—though not of a linguistic character, but derived from the 
later history of the Indians and Greeks—for believing that these two 
nations have sprung from the same stock, I mean the remarkable re- 
semblance between the intellectual capacity and endowments of both, 
as shown in the eminence attained and the originality evinced by each 
in literature, scienog, and speculation. As this similarity is generally 
recognized, I need not adduce any evidence of the fact. 

% Now I do not find that either the Sanskrit, or the Persian, or the Gteck, or the 
Latin, was originally employed by different tribes living in diferent regions of the 
globe; but.on the contrary that all these Imguages were at first spoken by one com= 
pact nation. 
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“As regards the objection which I have supposed to be made that 
alongside of the remarkable proofs of affinity between the Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin, there exist differences in vocabulary so much more 
extensive as to be explicable only on tho supposition that the tribes 
which inherited these languages from their ancestors must have under- 
gone from time to time a large intermixture of foreign blood,—as it 
‘would otherwise be impossible to account for the wide divergence which 
ultime*ly prevailed between those different forms of speech,—-I repeat 
(see pp. 289, f.) that the phenomenon in question is sueceptible of another 
explanation. The increasing change in the different dialects of the 
mother-language, after the tribes by which they wore spoken had 
radiated in different directions from their central home, may be ac- 
counted for (even on the supposition of their remaining free from any 
material intermixture of blood}, by the necessary conditions of a 
nascent civilization as well as by the vicissitudes necessanly attendant 
on their migrations. At that early stage when these tribes had made 
little progress in arta and culture, and had no literature to fix their 
spoken dialect, constant alterations would naturally oecur, old words 
would be modified or disnsed, whilst new ones, suggested by the 
different circumstances, physical, social, and political, through which 
they passed, would be introduced. Such a gradual process of alteration 
is a necessary result of the laws which regulate the development of 
‘thought and language in the early periods of society, and does not 
therefore require the hypothesis of any intermingling of foreign 
elements of population to render it intelligible. At the same time, it 
need not be denied that many words now found in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin may have been borrowed from people of other races. 

“But supposing it to be held that the above conclusions regarding 
Tanguage as a test of race are too uncertain and conjectural to be of 
eny value, there can be no doubt that this much at least is established 
by the mutual affinities of the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, and Latin, 
that the ancestors of the earliest known Indians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans, had immediately or remotely derived their respective lan- 
gunges from races which had at one time been in the closest contact 
with each other as constituent parts of the same community, governed 
by the same institutions, and adherents of the same religion and wor- 
ship (see the abstract of the Rev. G. C. Geldart’s paper, “ Language no 
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‘Test of Race,” in the Transactions of the British Association for 1858, 
p. 150, f. of the Transactions of the Sections).* 

«Let us see what conclusion thia proposition involves in regard to the 
origin of the Hindus, a question the consideration of which first led me 
to the study of the problems discussed in this paper. The Hindus of the 
‘Vedio period are either directly descended from the people who firat 
spoke Sanskrit in its oldest form, or they are not. If they are not, 
then they must have derived their language (now esteemed sacred and 
divine) from some alien race which communicated it to their fore- 
fathers. But as the traditions contained in their own sacred books 
say nothing of this, they cannot, on this hypothesis, be regarded as 
givmg a trustworthy or sufficient account of the origin and history 
of the race, If, on the other hand, the early Indians derived the 
Sanskrit language by direct descent from those who first spoke it, their 
progenitors must at some period have lived in close contact cither with 
the ancestors of the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, or with some other 
tribes with which at come time or other the forefathers of the Persians, 
Greeks, und Romans, bad been socially aud politically connected. In , 
either case the ancestors of the Hindus must hove formed part of an 
ancient community, which also embraced the forefathers of other tribes 
which eventually scparated themselves from that community; and could 
not well have had the distinct and peculiar origin assigned to them in 
thoir legendary books. Where, then, did the separation referred to 
take place? In, or out of, India? To this I reply that, looking to 
the geographical positions ultimately occupied by the different nations 
which spoke the various languages cognate to Sanskrit, the probubility 
ia, that the separation to which I have referred took place at some 
central point intermediate between the countries in which these peoples 
severally dwelt, viz., at a point, consequently, to the west or north-west 
of the Indus. Whether the populations composing the several nations in 
question were themselves the descendants of the tribes which originally 
separated from the assumed parent stock, or whether one or more of 
them derived their languages from those descendants, we must in every 
enae assume it as more likely that the migrations which terminated in 
the ultimate formation of the Indian, Persian, Greck, and Roman 
nationalities had proceeded from an intermediate point thun from one 
in the extreme east, 

® See Appendix D, 
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_.“‘ Supposing it now to be considered as established or probablo that 
@ tribe of Indo-European descent hod at an carly period immigrated 
into Indio from the north-west, but that insuperable physiological 
@iffculties are opposed to the supposition that their descendants could 
‘ever, from the mere influence of climate, have gradually acquired their 
present dusky complexion, we must resort to the hypothesis, to be here- 
after referred to, that those origina! immigrants, or their descendants, 
intermarried with the darker tribes whom they found settled in the 
country and that the offspring of these intermarriages were born with 
swarthier complexions than their Indo-European ancestors. If this be 
the true explanation of the fuct, it must be admitted that the Brah- 
tanical or Sunskrit-speaking Indians are not of pure Indo-European 
blood, though they are in part of Indo-European extraction. In any 
case they huve inherited the high mental endowments which are 
characteristic of that race.’"] 7 


The propositions which I have already proved, or shall now attempt 
to prove, are the following :— 

First: That the Indo-Arians, that is, the higher classes of the 
northern Indians, or the Brahmans, Kshattriyas and Vuidyas, are 
descended either exclusively or partially from the same Arian race aa 
the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans. 

Second: That the primeval abode of this original Arian race was 
ia some country of contral Asia, situated out of, and to the north-west 
of, India. 7 

Third: That different branches gradually separated themselves from 
this parent stock, end migrated to new countries, west, south, or east 
of their early home. 

Fourth: That tho ancestor of the Indians and Persians appear to 
havo lived together as one nation to a later period than the other 
branches of the Arian race, but at length scparated, the Indo-Ariang 
migrating into India, while the Perso-Arians occupied the territory of 
Bactria, and the adjacent provinces, 

I shell not.consider it necessary, in the discussion of the subject, to 
handle each of these propositions in the succession here indicated ; but 
shall rather take up fhe different fopiga in the order in which the 
Process of proof which I shall follow may render most eouvenient. 
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Sxor. IV.— Whether there ts any objection arising from physiological 
considerations, to classing the Indians among the Indo-European 
races, 

In proving, as I have already done, that the Greek and Latin 
languages have a common origin with the Sanskrit, I have adduced 
the principal portion of the proof which I had ‘o bring forward of the 
‘common origin of the nations by which those several languages have 
‘been spoken. And yet language is not the only respect in which an 
effaity exists between the Indians, Iranians, Greeks, and Romane. 
Their mythologies also present some points of contact. As regards 
‘the Indians ond Iranians, this will be shown in a following section. 
For an indication of the proofs that exist that the mythologies of the 
Greeks and Indians, how much scever they subsequently diverged 
from each other, must have issucd from one common source, I may 
refer to the fifth yolume of this work, pp. 2, ff. 33, £,, and 76, where 
the identity of the words Dyaus and Zeus, and of Varana and Uranos, 
is referred to. The mythology of the Greeks has also been considered 
to present some other points of contact with that of Indie, as whea the 
Erinnys of the Greeks has been identified with the Saranya of the 
‘Vedas, the Centaurs with the Gandharvas, Minos with Manu, Ribha 
swith Orpheus, Hermes with Saraméye, the Phlegyes with the Bhyigas, 
etc. ;“ but it would carry me too far if I were to attempt to offer any 
account of the views which have been propounded on this subject, I 
will now therefore direct my attention mainly to exhibiting at greater 
length the grounds which exist for supposing that the Persians and 
the Indians are descended from the same common ancestors; and that, 
after remaining unitod together, as the constituent parts of one nation, 
for some time subsequent to the migration to the westward of the other 
‘branches of the same stock, they, too, were at last broken up, by the 
force of circumstances, into two distinct nations, which settled in two 
separate, though adjacent, regions. I will subsequently pass in review 
the additional reasons which can be adduced for supposing that the 
Indians immigrated into India from the north-west, 

% Hos Kuhn's Herabkuntt dea Fouers uni des Gdttertranks, Berlin, 1859; end 

Miller's Paper on Comparative Mrdoogy, § in the Oxford Easays for 1866, and in 

Chips,” vol. ii. p. 181. 
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Bofore, however, proceeding to carry out the intention here indicated, 
it will be expedient briefly fo inquire whether, on physiological grounds, 
there is any reason for denying that the Indians ere descended from 
the same stock as the nations of Europe.” ‘In their physical charac- 
teristics the Brahmanical and other high caste Indians belong, a8 well 
a the other nations who have just been mentioned, to the so-called 
Caucasian type. It might, indeed, at first sight, be supposed that the 
dark-complexioned Hindus could not possibly be of the same race as 
the fai -olpured natives of England or Germany. But o closer ex- 
amination of the different nations to whom, on philological grounds, 
wo are led to assign a common origin, will show that they vary in 
complexion very much according to the climatic influences of the 
regions in which they ultimately settled, and in which they have been 
resident for a long series of ages. If we look to the south-eastern 
and north-wostern extremities only of the vast tract over which the 
Indo-European races have spread, we shall, no doubt, find that there 
is a complete contrast in point of colour between the occupants of 
‘those widely separated countries. But the same wide contrast does 
not exist between the inhabitants of those tracts (includod withio the 
same limits) which are adjacent to each other, The Indians do not 
differ very much in complexion from the Persians, nor the Persians 
from the Greeks, nor the Grecks from the Italians, nor the Italians 
from the Germans or the Anglo-Saxons. These different nations alter 
in complexion by almost impercoptible shades varying noarly accord. 
ing os their respective countries range successively from south-east 
to north-west, While the Indians may be denominated black, the 
Porsians are olive-coloured, the Greeks have a still fairer complexion 
with a raddy tinge, and the Italiens approach yet more nearly in hue 
to the Teutonic tribes. It is therefore to the varying action of dif- 
ferent climatic influences that we have to ascribe the diversity of 
colour which characterizes these several nations. The scorching rays 
of an Indian sun, the high temperature of an Indian climate, and the 
peculiar diet afforded by an Indian soil, acting on the Indo-Arians 


" [I reprint here, nearly aa it originelly stood, but now marked by inverted 
commas, the answer which I gave to this question in the first odition of this work ; 
und chal] add a reference to the dificulties raised om physiological grounds sgsae 
the views there stated] 
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during the Iong period of 8,000 years or more since they first settled 
in Hindustan, appear amply sufficient to account for the various 
peculiarities of complexion, of feature, and of corporeal structure 
which now distinguish that section of the Indo-European femily from 
the kindred branches to the west. In fact, the action of these causes 
is sufficiently conspicuous in India itself. The people of Bengal, who 
are of the eame race as the inhabitants of the north-western provinces, 
have, owing to the greater moisture of their climate, and the want of 
that bracing temperature which the latter enjoy for three or four 
months of overy year, gradually become darker in complexion and less 
robust in their structure, Again, it is notorious to every one who has 
lived in northern India, that a Brihmun from, the temperate province 
of Kashmir is for fairer than a Brahman of Mathura or Benares; in 
fact he has quite the look of a foreigner. It has also been observed 
that an Indo-Briton, or person partly of Europoan and pertly of 
Indian descent, becomes fairer from living in tho colder climate of 
Europe: but immediately recovers his ancient complexion on being ex- 
posed again to the heat of the tropics. It does not appear necessary to 
enter further into the discussion of this subject, as the preceding obser- 
vations will suffice to remove any doubts as to the common origin of the 
Indians and the nations of Europe, which may have arisen from their 
differences of complexion.” I will only add that, if the considerations 
here urged have any foundation, the Indo-Arians must have been much 
fuirer in complexion at the period of their first arrival in India, and 


© A full discussion of this subject may bo found in Lassen's Indische Alterthum- 
skunde, 2nd ed., i. 478-487. [His conclusion as summed up in p. 487 is as follows: 
“The Arian Indians belong to the Caucasian race in virtue of their language and 
their physical type: their darker complerion does not amount to euch a degroe of 
Dlacknoes sa not to be derivable from tho effects of climatic influences. The Caucse- 
ian race easily assumes dark shades through intermixture and the continued action 
of a hot climate: the Portuguese in India, descendants of native women, have 
‘pesome quite es black aa negroes; and the northern and westera Asistios who have 
lived for soveral generations in India are now, even without intermarriage with 
native wives, of as decided en olive-yellow complexion as the native Indians could 
be." It will be seon thet Lassen here refers to the intermarriage of the Arians with 
other [and no doubt duskior} races as one of the possible causes of their darker 
colour]. See also A. W. von Schlegel, Essais, pp. 466, , and Miiller's “ Last 
Renulta of the Sanskrit Researches,” in Bunsen’s Outlines of the Phil.’of Univ, Hist, 
vol. iii, p. 129, reprinted in his “Chips,” vol. i, pp. 68, f, Compare his “ Last 
Results of the Turanian Researches,” in Bunsen as sbore, pp. 349, ff, 
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while they still continued to occupy the north-westerly regions of the 
Panjab, than they became at a later period, when they had been longer 
exposed to the flerceness of the Indian sun, and when they had 
penetrated further to the south-east, And we accordingly find that 
this supposition tallies with some expressions in the Vedio hymns, 
the.cldest of which, no doubt, date from @ very early period. Thus, in 
a text of the Rigveda, iii. 84, 9, we find an allusion made to the 

-oolsnr of the Arian immigrants: Hatvt Dasyan pro aryam varnam 
@vat s He destroyed the Dasyus, and protected the Arian colour:’ 
and in Rigveda, ii. 12, 4, the same word is applied to designate the 
Dasyu tibes: Yo dasa varnam adharam guha kak| ‘Ho who swept 
away the base Dasa colour’ Though the word varaa, ‘colour,’ 
which is here employed, came afterwards to be current as the de- 
signation of caste, there is some reason to supposo that it may have 
been originally used to discriminate the fair-coloured Aryas from the 
dark-complexioned aborigines. But such a term of contrast, if em- 
ployed now, would not perhaps possess half the foree which it may 
have had at a time when we may suppose the distinction of colour 
between the Aryas and the savage tribes whom they encountered, to 
have been far more palpable than it is in modern times.” 

The above views are, however, disputed on physiological grounds 
by different writers, such as the late Mr. John Crawfurd, Professor 
Huxley, and other authors referred to by the latter. Thus, in his 
paper on ‘Language as a Test of the Races of Man,’?** Mr. Crawfurd 

" writes ‘as follows: “In phonetic character, in grammatical structure, 
and in some cases even in words, there exists a near resemblance be- 
tween certain languages of Northern, but not of Southern India, and 
moat, but by no means between all the ancicnt and modern languages 
of Eorope. ‘From this fact some ethnologists have jumped to the 
conclusion that the Oriental and Western people, between whose lan- 
guages this affinity exists, must necessarily be of the same blood, or 
in other terms, of one and the same race of man. In India, however, 
there neither now exists, nor does history tell us that there ever did 
exist, a race of fair complexion resembling Europeans: neither does 
there exist in Europe, nor is there even a tradition of there ever 
Bay ey Transactions of the Ethnological Society of London (published in 1885), 
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having existed, a race of black men like Hindus. Hence, as the fact 
has been well ascertained, that neithcr time, climate, nor locality will 
produce any material alteration of race, and assuredly not such o one 
as would turn a black ekin into a white one, or the reverse, we must 
come to the inevitable conclusion that the theory which makes race 
and language synonymous is, in this instance at lenst, nothing better 
than an ethnological figment.” And in another paper on the “Karly 
Migrations of Man,” in the same vol., pp. 346, ff, the same writer 
combats the opinion which ‘‘ makes the peopling of India and Europe 
with their presont inhabitants to depend on an emigration from a certain 
table-land of northern Asis.” Mr. Crawfurd proceeds to quote a 
passage from Professor Max Miillor’s ‘History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” p. 12, ff., in which this view is maintained; ond then 
remarks: “The entire theory doveloped in the passages now quoted 
is founded on philology, and scts aside all the well-established qualities, 
physical and intellectual, which from the dawn of authentic history 
have distinguished the many races of man, which it includes in a 
single category.” And further on Mr. Crawfurd urges: ‘ All this is 
broadly asserted in the face of the notorious fuct that history affords 
no example of a people becoming white from black, or black from 
white, or black or white from brown. No black race of man is ever 
known to have inhabited Europe, or white man to have inhabited 
India, or black or white to have inhabited the parent lund of the 
supposititious original stock.” In an article in the Fortnightly 
Review, No. 3, for 15th June, 1865, pp. 257, ff., Professor Huxloy dia- 
ousies the methods and results of ethnology ; and inquires whether the 
problems presented by that science are to be determined by means of 
zoology, or philology, or history, or by any one of several other 
methods to which he rofers. After stating the claims that have been 
put. forward on behalf of philology, and quoting from an essay by the 
lato August Schleicher,” who held that the natural classification of 
Janguages is also the natural classification of mankind, Prof, Huxley 
remarks, p. 260: “ Without the least desire to depreciate the value of 
philology as an adjuvant to ethnology, I must venture to doubt, with 
Rudolphi, Desmoulins, Crawfurd, and others, its title to the leading 
Potition claimed for it by the writers whom I have just quoted. On 

© Ueber die Bedontang der Sprache fiir die Natargeschichte der Monschen, 1658, 
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the contrary, it seems to me obvious that, though, in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, unity of languages may afford a certain 
presumption in favour of the unity of stock of the peoples speaking 
those languages, it cannot bevheld to prove that unity of stock, unless 
philologers are prepared to demonstrate that no nation can lose its 
Ienguago and acquire that of a distinct nation, without a change of 
blood corresponding with the change of language.” And in p. 262 
he writea: “Thus we como, at last, to the purely zoological method, 
fr .a which it is not unnatural to expect more than from any other, 
seeing that, after all, the problems of ethnology are simply those 
which are presented to the zoologist by every widely distributed 
animal he studica.” In s subsequent purt of the same paper (p. 
273, £.) the writer—roferring to the opinion that “the operation of 
the existing diversities of climate and other conditions on people so 
migrating, is sufficient to account for all the diversities of mankind ”— 
observes that he “ean find no sufficient ground for accepting” it, and 
that he doubts “if it would ever have obtained its general currency 
except for the circumstance that fair Europeana are very rendily 
tanned and embrowned by the sun.” To this he adds: “But I am 
not swaro that there is a particle of proof that the eutancous chango 
thus effected can becomo hereditary, any more than the cnlarged livers 
which plague our countrymen in India can be transmitted ;—while 
there is very strong evidence to the contrary. Not only, in fact, are 
there such cases as those of the English familics in Barbadocs, who 
have remained for six generations unaltered in complexion, but which 
are open to the objection that they may have received infusions of 
fresh European blood; but there is the broad fact, that not a singlo 
indigenous negro oxists either in the great alluvial plains of tropical 
South America, or in the exposed islands of the Polynesian Archi- 
pelago, or among the populations of equatorial Borneo or Sumatra, 
No satisfactory explanation of these obvious difficulties has beon 
offered by the advocates of the direct influence of conditions. And 
as for the more important. modifications observed in the strneture of 
the brain, and in the form of the skull, no one has ever pretended to 
ehow in what way they can be affected directly by climate.” 

In a lecture printed in the periodical paper called “Nature,” of 

© “On the Forefathers of the English Pople,” 
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17th March, 1870, Prof, Huxley gives expression to similar viows 
in opposition to the opinion that climste has any effect upon com- 
plexion. He writes: “There is no reason to think that climstal 
conditions have bad anything whatever to do with this singular dis- 
tribution of the fair and the dark types. Not only do the dark Celtic- 
speakers of the Scotch Highlands lie five or six degrees farther north 
than the fair Black-foresters of Germany; but, to the north of all the 
fair inhabitants of Europe, in Lapland, there lives a race of people 
very different in their characters from the dark stock of Britain, 
but stilt having black hair, black eyes, and awarthy yollowish com- 
plexions,”” a 

In the first quoted of these papers Dr, Huxley makes no reference 
to the particular question of the origin of the Sauskrit-speaking 
Indians; but in the lecture publiehed in ‘‘ Nature” we find the fol- 
lowing passage, in which ho refers to the immigration of Arians into 
India, and to their absorption in the main into tho pre-existing popu- 
lation, from which it may be concluded that he regards the upper 
classes of the existing North Indian Hindus as partially of Arian blood, 
and ascribes their ‘dusky complexion to the intermarriage of their 
ancestors with tho darker fribes which were previously in occupation 
of the country: ‘‘ Hence, therc can be no reasonable doubt that the 
fair element of the Celtic-speaking population of these [i.e. the British} 
islands 1,900 years ago wns simply the wostcrn fringe of that vast 
stock which can be traced to Central Asia, and the existence of which 
on the confines of China in ancient times is testified by Chineso annal- 
ists, Throughout the central parts of the immense arca which it 
govera, the people of this stock speak Aryan languages—belonging, 
that is, to the same family as the old Persian or Zend, and the Sanskrit, 
And they remain still largely represented among the Affghans and tho 
Sishposh on the frontiers of Persia on the one hand, and of Hindostan 
on the other. But the old Sanskrit literature proves that the Aryan 
population of India came in from tho north-west, at least 3,000 years 
ago. And in the Vedas these people portray themeelves in characters 
which might have fitted the Gauls, the Germans, or the Gothe. Un- 
fortunately there is no evidence whether they were fuir-haired ar not. 
India wes already peopled by a dark-complexioned people more like 
the Australians than any one else, and speaking a group of languages 
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called Drawidian. -They were fenced in on the north by the barrier 

_of the Himalayas; but the Aryans poured from the plains of Central 
Asia over the Himalayas, into the great river basins of the Indus and 
the Gauges, where they have been, in the main, absorbed into the 
pre-existing population, leaving as evidence of their immigration en 
extensive modification of the physical characters of the population, 
‘a language, and o literature.” 

J Jd some remarks on this subject from the pen of an eminent philo- 
loger aid orientelist in the North American Review, No, 217, for Oct. 
1867, pp. 552,f. After asserting, in opposition to M. Oppert, ‘that the 
boundaries of Indo-European Jangnage have been approximately de- 
termined by the spread and migrations of a race,” he adds, “Of course 

_ every sound and cautious linguistic scholar is mindful that language is 

no absolute proof of descent, but only its probable indication, and that 
he is not to expect to discover, in modern tongues, clear and legible 
proofs of the mixture which the peoples that speak’ them have under- 
gone. Such a thing as a pure and unmixed race, doubtless, is not to 
be met with in the whole joint continent of Europe and Asia, whose 
restless tribes havo been jostling and displacing one another for ages 
past. And cspecially in the case of a great stock like the Indo-Euro- 
pean, which has spread so widely from a single point over countrics 
which were not before uninhabited, there must have been absorptions 
of strange peoples, as well as extrusions and exterminations; one frage 
ment after another mast have been worked into the mass of the ad- 
‘vancing race; and as the result of such gradual dilution, the ethnic 
character of some parts of the latter may, very probably, have been 
changed to a notable degree. These are the general probubilities of 
the case: how far wo shall ever get beyond such an indefinite atate- 
ment of them is at present very uncertain,” etc. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all these arguments and ster: 
tions appears to be that the original Sanskrit-speaking Indians were 
derived from the same stock as the Iranians, the Greeks, and the 
Romens, although possibly before their arrival in the Punjab, and 
most probably af 2 later period, they and their descendants have not 
remainod free from an intermixture of alien blood. 
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Szor. V.—Reasons for supposing the Indians and Persians in particular 
to have @ common origin, 

I will now proceed to indicate the various grounds which exist for 
concluding that the Indians and the Persians, or Iranians, were not 
only descended from the same original stock, but that they continued 
to form one community even after the other kindred tribes had sepa- 
rated from them and migrated to distant regions. 

The first proof is the closer affinity which, as we have already sen, 
subsists between the Zend, the language of the ancient Persians,” and 
the Sanskrit, From the examples of resemblance both in roots and 
inflections which have been adduced in Section II., it is manifest that, 
upon the whole, the Zend is moro nearly related to the Sanekrit, than 
either the Greck or the Latin are. It is true that in the lists of 
parellel words which have been there brought forward, the parallel 
Zend words have been often omitted, while the Greek and Latin words 
have been adduced: but this does not arise from the Zend forms 
having had no existence, but either from their not having been dis- 
covered in any of the extant Zend texts, or from their not being readily 
accessible tome. But the Zend words which have been brought for- 
ward will be generally found to stand in a relation of closer resem- 
Dlance to the Sanskrit than either the corresponding Greek or Latin 
words do, I subjoin some further comparative lists of Zend and 
Sanskrit vocables to which the Groek and Latin either offer no equivae 
lents in form, or equivalents which generally bear a much more dis- 
tant resemblance to the Sanskrit than the Zend words present. These 
lists, which contain a few repetitions, are the following :— 


I, NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, sro. 


Bonsirt nt Pm oy nih. Sanskrit. Zend. Poglish, 

a ib¥O wi i who (mans 
Jaci Yeah poet ib as Kz, kim ko, ki, kage {00 Cones 
mithuns —mithwan te iva iva where P 
fa Sk ce ee , » peareel 
re Py Stoner, | Tritrahan, —véréthrajan, : 
nar abtart Hoa? : writraghas —veretreghnys | vistorions, 
atarem fitirem Giver (acc.} sacred 
na ius tl mantra mfthra { 7 


pide padhe 
© For an account of the various old Iranian dislects, eee Bpiegel in Kuhn and 
Bohleicher's Beitrage sur verg. Sprecbf,, ii. 6, ff. and App., note D. 
© In Greek, ef ; in Latin, ai In Latin, quis, gue, quod. 
© In Greek, thermts, 
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Sanskrit, Sanskrit. Zend, English. 
padtsin pian fet een, BL) pedas peesarih : 
rary good of| fend Carta a 
[ver ‘al a autumn, Me 
whan te {Sod itneage:| ant, kobaya asi Khahye house, in 
tiirya fourth. angushthe aigusta thumb, Singer. 
thrishva, three, @ third. | vana forest, tree. 
Seah haya chathroshu four, @ fourth.) kesyaps tortoise, 
atharvanam Gthruvanim priest (aco). | temas darkness. 
aemai ahmii to him. bhamt earth. 
evar hvart heaven, sun, | meshe sheep. 
oe hye own. varahe boar. 
jibva yn biava tongue. ukshan bull. 
fae“ haaire —thouand. | bra milk. 
(acc, fishu srw. 
mébintam — maniofitem {ass jaa cose 
ylyam — — ylzhem bhiga lot, fortune. 
vari vairi soa, | bhakea allotted, fate, 
tana tanu salchi nea 
Seyiauma dopant ing ae). | ofan 
sapta in hay (0oUNUrY of tho 
sa Yaaptabisda { any a kebattra 
te fie mepeplan | TA rr, 
78 ma moon- loughin, 
am other. wrishti { Ftcing, 
vi . juestion. 
bara all pent eel 
upama highest. 
ughra vehement. moushti 
faurane tente LES 
= | pada 
rast most straight. | parva 
dira Fr. Tutsya 
nazdista ar. 
tira beautiful. | parnin 
fratima first, charman 
aghra fret. acu 
puurva former, aise pa 
ma vakshaths —vakbuhatha —incrcaso, 
sri Back, aahutha wah 
sa lcan, ., consumption, 
hakeret once. yatshma = yaks { nes, 
ivi manifest. [edbvan adhwen ond. 
yéma, twin. artha arétha object, profit. 
afilio Mind noe {martes aretha acl 
itéma farth lesecra— 
esha eae vyerthe = wyardtha " tion. 
athra here. amyita ameretit immortality. 
adhere lower, dhiny, dina grain, 
aurvaiit Na ie vid vie" Feope, tribe. 
g Spy, ian. | ti ti ef. 
fer oy guhe = gartwa = fistun 
tnt praise, | putra puthra son. 
Staotar ——_praiser. anta alte end. 
stlina pillar. Ksbudhi «= cbudba = hunger. 
athe chariot. giri, vir} mountain 
‘verse, pocm, | parvata ig 
fe Bod.” visha ye rha ison. 





wealth glitter. Kanya kanyti 


ZEND NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, AND VERBS, 


H—VERBAL BOOTS: AND FORMS, 








Bankrit, Zend, 
ri riz to shine. 
ah gush to love. 
rad ‘to weep. 
mht red to grow. 
radh rad 
idh id 
duch fuch 
dharsh dartsh 
much much 
muh et mugh 
van van 
van van 
a 
chi fn 
chi+v chitvi 
drm ru 
ram ram to rest, 
ae (grt) gur fo swallow. 
ger (griniti) gar to praiso, 
Giews) far take 
keh wakbeh to leara, 
ut ni to lead. 
var var to cover. 
gam gam to go. 
tam nam to bond. 
khan kan to dig. 
druh druj i injure, lie, 
y ia 
ish Ivish be hate, offend 
dhaa dvan to sunnd, 
ish ish t wish. 
kara kam i 
on hu to bring forth, 
omar mar ‘to remember. 
sthd-+ut atau to rise, 
kart arty to cut. 
dé aa to cut, divide. 
jer zat 4 grow old. 
ji fi fo conquer. 
to fear, 
Dh bi frighten. 
arsh karéch, kash to draw. 
hj baz, bakheh {* divide, 
3 Be to protect. 
tar it Protector. 
ta Tira ‘to deliver, 
triitar thritar deliverer. 
uch ush 
ue ie }to bun. 
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Bankrit. Zend. Fagliok. 
w iw tobepowerful. 
Sand b te bind. 
Dadhuimt bafdimi I bind, 
dina == dislirésa TL euw 
vabimi = vazimi. = carry. 
vahati vactiti he entries. 
vahanti = vactiiti_ they carry.a# 
vahantah —vezedito (aye om, 
bharati —baraiti_ he carries. 
Dharahi bahay eae, 
pracharati —fracharaiti {Goa fore 
vicheranti vicbareliti they roam, 
Bharati avai hois. 
. ; | fba 
bharentt {pad }ehey are, 
Drarsbyan- }yastyaittem about to bo. 
aodati —dadbiti be gives, 
Qadimi adhd gh 
idmisi — @d&mahi_—_we give. 
tapeyati —tapayditi «he warme, 
Atapayati —atapayeti {BH Findon or 
pradééayoyam fridaivagm nar Tens, 
{ace, fom: pert. 
jagmushim —jaghmoshim {ae part. of gam 
stauti #taoiti he probes 
stant taomi_——_T pra, 
stalk (ar) Stidhi_praise thon 
astaut itaot raised, 
anti jain no kill 
hanta Jot him kill, 
yaj to sneritice, 
yajate he sacrifices, 
yayimebe wwe sacrifioe. 
yay they aacriflea, 
Drigimi T love, vow, 
prioimesi we love, 
rode Tknow. 
eda vag, votdba he knows, 
vettha voige thou knowest, 
vidyat ho miay know. 
vidvin }enowing, wise 
vindsnti —vifideliti they find, 
avami avant I protect. 
Khuheydhi thon ral, 
yachts be derires, 


St Probably safe fom an vigil fom rad 


© Probably from an original form 


® In Justi's Dictionary i vas, T fe ei 8 form easadhyai, which would snswer 


exuctly to a vedic Sanskrit form 


infinitive in that way, which, however, is not the ease. 


supposing the verb rah to furm the 
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Sanskrit, Zend. English. English. 
esi ehmi Ten. being (nom, 
asi ahi thou art, Ido, (pl) 
ati asti he is. shi thou dost. 
sant hebtt they are. _ he does, 
actu avta Jet him be. kerenvaisti they do. 
santu heft -—_—et them be. Kerenarani may T do. 


kerentidhi do thou. 
kerenaot he did. 


wanton tom {PEDE (000. 

‘With the preceding lists should be compared the comparative tables 
off uskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin, as well as of Sanskrit and Persian 
words given above in pp. 220, ff., and 230, ff, which will contribute to 
supply their deficiencies, Many Persian words will be found in the latter 
tables (p. 220, ff.), which in form closely resemble the Sanskrit terms, 
having the same signification, while on the other hand there are in nu- 
merous instances no Greek or Latin terms which closely correspond to 
the same Sanskrit words both in sound and in sense. Now, if even tho 
modern Persian language, notwithstanding the many modifications 
it hes undergone from diverse influences throughout a long coureo of 
centuries, can still supply so large a number of words which so closely 
resemble the Sanskrit terms, we may safely conclude that the Zend, 
one of the forms of the early Persian (which was the ancient medium, 
or akin to the ancient medium,” through which the modern Persian 
derived all the Arian words which it possesses), must iteclf have con- 
tained o for larger number of words bearing a very much closer re- 
semblance to the Sanskrit, even although many of these may not be 
discoverable in any extant Zend texts. 

These views receive confirmation from the following remarks of 
Professor Miiller in his “Last Besults of the Persian Researches,” 
pp. 111, 112:— 

“Tt is clear from his (M. E. Burnouf’s {works) and from Bopp's 
valuable remarks in hia Comparative Grammar, that Zend in its gram- 
mar and dictionary is nearer to Sanskrit than any other Indo-European 
language. Many Zend words can be re-tranalated into Sanskrit simply 

© Greek eatd, 

J learn from Prof. Kern of Leyden’s recent dissertation on the antiquity of 
castes (Indische Theorietn over do Standenverdecling, Amsterdam, 1871), that ha 
hes “already on another occasion shown that the Neo-Persian does not descand 
directly from the old-Persian of the Achemenids, but is a dialect occupying a place 
intermediate between the West and East Iranian languages.” No further reference 
is given to the place where this saay is to be found, 
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by changing the Zend into their corresponding forms in Sanskrit, . . . 
‘Where Sanskrit differs in words or grammatical peculiarities from the 
northern members of the Arian family, it frequently coincides with 
Zend, The numerals are the same in all theao languages up to 100. 
The name for thousand, however {sahasra) is peculiar to Sanskrit, and 
does not occur in any of the Indo-European dislects except in Zend, 
where it becomes Aazanra. . . . . These facts are full of historical 
meaning; and with regard to Zend and Sanskrit, they prove that these 
two lengnages continued togethor long after they were separated from 
the common Indo-European stock,” 

Tho second argument in support of the proposition I have undex 
taken to prove ia, that both of the nations in question, viz., the Indians 
and the Persians, apply to themselves, in their earliest written records, 
the same name of Aryas, 

The Vedas are, as I have already shown, the oldest of all the Indian 
books, They are, therefore, not only the most authentic source of in- 
formation in regard to the earliest language of the Indians, but there 
is every probability that they would preserve more distinct and exact 
traces of their primeval history than we find in the other Sastras, 
which were composed st a later period, when the most genuino tra- 
ditions of the origin of the race had been obscured and corrupted. 
From the Vedic hymns accordingly it does, in fact, appoar more dis» 
tinotly than from any other of the Indian writings, that the progenitors 
of the Hindus were originally called Aryas. We find this name ap- 
plied to the forefathers of the higher classes among the Indians (in 
contradistinction to the Dasyus, who appear to have been a people of 
a diferent race, and to have becn settled in India before the Aryas), 
in euch passages of the Vedas as the following: Bigveda i. 61, 8, 
“Distingnish between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus; chastizing 
those who observe no sacred rites, subject them to the sacrificer.’”’ 
R. V. i, 108, 8, “Indra, thunderer, who knowest [both], hurl thy 
ehaft egainst the Dasyu, and augment the might and glory of the 
Arya.” 

By means of this word Arya, then, wo are able to connect the early 
‘Hindus with the early Persians. For, first, it appears that in ancient 
times the Medes also (who were eventually included in one empire 

7 ‘The original pamages, with many other cimiler once, will be cited further on, 
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with the Persians)” bore the name of Arians. This is clear from the 
following passage of the ancient Greek historian Herodotus, who narrated 
the wars of the Greeka and Persiaus. In theseventh book of his history, 
neot. 62, we have the following statement :—’Exadéovro 58 adda mpos 
odvray “Apu Grixoperns 88 Madelns rhs Kory Bos e& “A@nvéaw 
és robs "Apious Tobrous, peréBadov xat obros To obvopa aio) 82 
sreph adibeow de Myover MijSor, “They (the Medes) were formerly 
calle. Agians by all. But when the Colchian Medea arrived among 
these Arians from Athens, they also changed their name. The Medians 
say these things of themsclves.” A nation or tribe bearing the name 
of Arians is mentioned by Herodotus in sect. 66 of the eame book. 
“Aptor 82 rékotet wer éoxevacpevos joav Mndixoior, ra 88 Ga kad 
ep Baxrpiow Aplov déipye Zeadpvns. ‘The Arii were armed with 
Median bows, but in other respects like the Bactrians. The Arii wore 
commanded by Sisamnes.” These last mentioned Arians appear to havo 
dwelt in the neighbourhood of Herat, (See Bihr’s Herod. iii. 98, and 
vii. 62.) A tribe bearing a similar name is mentioned by the sume 
author as paying 300 talents tribute along with the Parthians, Choras- 
miane, and Sogdians: HdpOor 8¢ xal.Xopdcpuot vat XoySor re xab 
“Ape, tpraxdov tddavra, (iii, 93). The samo people are men- 
tioned by Arrion (iii, 8, 4) as forming part of the army of Darina: 
ZariPaptduns 88 6 Apeiwy carpdans "Apelovs tyye. The Arizanti 
are specified, Herod. i, 101, as one of the seven Median tribes. In 
‘Herodotus we further find several proper names which are compounded. 
with the word Arius; thus, vii. 67, the commander of the Kaspians 
is called Ariomardus, In the 78th chapter of the same book, another 
pereon of the same name, and son of Darias, is mentioned. In other 

On the mutual relations of the Medes and Persians the following remarks aro 
mode by Mr, Rewlinaon, in his Herodotus, vol. i. p. 401: “That the Medes were 
a branch of the great Arian family, closely allied both in language and religion 
to the Porsians, another Arian tribe, sceme now to be generally admitted. Tho 
statement of Herodotaa with regard to the original Median appellation, combined 
with the native traditions of the Persiana which brought their ancestors from Aria, 
‘would, perhaps, alone suffice to establish this ethnic affinity. Other proofs, however, 
are not wanting. The Medes are invariably oalied Arians by the Armenian writers; 
and Darius Hystaspes, in the inscription upon his tomb, dectared himself ta be ‘a 
Pervian, the con of a Persian, an Arian, of Arian descent.’ ‘Thus it appears that 
the ethnic appellative of Arian sppertains to the two nations equally ; and there is 
every reason to believe that their language and religion were almost identical.” 
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passages of the same writer and other ancient authors (viz. Xenophon, 
Polybius, Arrian, and Quintus Curtius), euch names as Ariabignes, Aria- 
yamnes, Ariaces, Ariains, Arimezes and Ariarathes (= Aryaratha), aro 
assigned to Persians. The word”Aprov, which occurs in the ancient 
Greek dramatist Afechylus, Choephoroi, verse 423 (fxaya xoppdv 
"Apwoy, ete., “I have chaunted a Persian dirge’’), is interpreted by 
the scholiast on the passage as equivalent to ITepouxdy, “ Persian.” 
But, further, it is not only in the Greek authors that we find the 
name of Arians applied to the Medes or Persians; in the most ancient 
books of the Zoroastrian religion also, which are composed in the Zend 
language, the same word, as a designation of the early Persians, is of 
frequent occurrence. I give, in a somewhat abridged form, Professor 
Spiegel’s abstract of the evidence which exista of the common origin of 
the Indians and Persians, as the most recent and complete of which I am 
aware. (Seo his translation of the Avesta, vol. i. Introduction, pp. 4, ff.) 
One part of this evidence is their common name of Arya. 
“Ethnography, supported by her two handmaids, physiology and 
philology, has in recent times demonstrated that a single race (the 
Indo-Germanic) has spread its branches over the whole space from 
Indio to the most westerly point of Europe. The most highly gifted 
and civilized nations, both of the ancient and modern world, are all 
derived from this stock; viz., the Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Germans, Slavonians, and perhaps also the Colts, All these nations 
are branches of one single original family, whose abodes have not yet 
been certainly determined, and perhaps will never bo ascertained in a 
way to’ preclude all dispute; but it is probable that, in the earliest 
times, oll these races dwelt together as one people, on the elevated 
table-land of central Asia. The emigration of this people from their 
original seats, and their separation into different branches, are events 
which lie anterior to all history. Faint indications of the degree of 
culture possessed. by these tribes before their separation may be derived 
from the terms for particular conceptions which have remained com- 
mon to them all; and the amount of their knowledge is not to be 
estimated too low. If the state had not been organized by them, 
the family, at least, had been already regulated, as is proved by the 
community of the words designating relationships. We find names 
common to them for the different kinds of cattle, and for different 
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implements of husbandry. Their conceptions of the gods, on the con- 
trary, seom to have continued to be of the most general character. 
“But in addition to this possession by the whole Indo-Germanic 
race of particular words, there exists a closer relationship between 
single members of this fumily. - This closer relationship is to be ex- 
plained by the fact, that some of these races continued to live together 
even after the others had separated from them. Thus, for example, 
the C.ccle and Romave have much that is common to both in their 
Iangusges and in their ideas, which cannot be expluined by their 
original relationship, But in no instance is this affloity more striking 
or intimate than between the Indians and the Persiaus. ‘These two 
branches must have lived long together after quitting their common 
cradle, as is clearly proved by linguistic and mythological considera- 
tions, The three dialects of ancient Persian with which we aro ac- 
quainted, viz., that of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, that of the second 
. part of the Yasna, amd-the language of the remaining portions of the 
Avesta, Theve all such a clése affinity to the oldest Indian language, 
the Sanskrit, as exhibited in the Vedas, that they might almost be all 
called dialecta of one and the same language. Other grounds, par 
ticularly of a mythological character, speak no less strongly in proof 
of the two tribes (Indians and Persians) having adhered long to each 
other. It is of especial importance that they both call themselves by 
the same name. Arya, signifying ‘honourable,’ in ordinary apeech, 
and derived from arya, which means ‘lord’ in the Vedas, is the most 
usnal and the most ancient name of the Indian people. (B.V.i. 51, 8, 
and Simaveda, i. 1, 1,5, 8.) Among the Indians the term Mlechha, 
which denotes an impure barbarian, is the opposite of Arya. The 
game is the case among the Persians. According to the Persian Jaws 
of euphony, arya had to be changed to sirya, a name which tho Per- 
sians long applied to themselves, and out of which the more modern 
nm See Kuhn's Dissertation in Weber's Ind. Stud. i. 321, ff. The elaborate work of 
M. Adolphe Pictet, above quoted (pp. 268, 266, ff.) hes for its object to discover, by a 
comparison of the primitive words commen to ali the Arian nations, what was their 
original and common country, and what the condition of the parent nation as 
regarded its civilization and its intellectual and religious cultare before the separation 
of the several branches. The firat volume, relating to the ethnography, geography, 
and natural history of the country, appeared in 1869; and the second, treating of the 
materigl civilisation, the social condition, and oe intellectual, moral, and religions 
Ife of the Aryas, was poblished in 1863. 
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Trin has arisen; a name, too, with which Herodotus had become 
acquainted, To this word airya, another word, anairya, non-iranio, 
is opposed. 

“Tt is, however, established that this original Arian rece, from 
which, at alater period, the Indians and Persians separated themselves, 
cannot have lived as one community either in India or in Persia. Wo 
must regard it as demonstrated that the Indians who spoke Sanskrit 
were not autochthonous in Hindustan. The oldest seats of the 
Indians of which we find any mention made ars to be placed in the 
Panjab. In the First Fargard of the Vendidad, verse 73, a country 
called Hapta Hendu, or India, is mentioned, which, in the Cunciform 
Tnecriptions, is called Hidus. It was not understood for a long time 
what was signified by Hapta Hendu, Seven-Indias, but the Vedas 
have explained this name. In the Vedio hymns we find the name 
Sapta-Sindhavas, the seven rivers, still employed to deaignate the 
country of the Indians.“ From the Punjab, the Indians, as their later 
books testify, advanced further towards the east; first, as fur as the 
Sarasvat! ; after which, they spread themselves over the whole of 
northern India; and only at a late period into the south of the 
peninsula. The Persian legends conduct us with the same distinct- 
‘ness to a primeval country in the north.” 

‘We shall shortly have to return to this question, and inquire what 
were the primeval seats of the Arians. In the mean time, I revert to 
tho affinities of the Persians and Indians, 

The third proof of this which I have to adduco is, the coincidences 
which are discoverable in the ancient mythologies of the two nations. 
On this subject, Professor Spiegel proceeds, pp. 6, ff.:—‘ We hava 
already said that the different branches of the Arian family had but 
few words in common connected with theology. The most widely 
diffused term is the general designation of God as ‘the shining,’ 
formed from the ancient root, ‘div’ or ‘dyu’ ‘to shine.’ From thie is 
derived the Sanskrit ‘deva,’ the Latin ‘deua,’ the Lithuanian ‘dievas,’the 
German ‘zio’and ‘tyr,’ the Greck Zevs, and also Jupiter from ‘Diespiter.’ 
The old Persian ‘daéva’ belongs to the same root, but has (on what 
grounds we shall presently discover) a eomewhat different signification, 
More intimate mythological affinities are only to be found between 

% Spiegel, Avesta, vol. i. p. 66, note 8, 
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particular branches of the Indo-Germanic family, es between the 
Greeks and Romans, and especially between the Indians and 
Persians, A number of personages found in the Veda vorrespond in 
name with others in the Avesta, and must originally have been com- 
pletely identical, though in the course of events, it has naturally 
occurred that this similarity hes become more or less effaced. One 
porse'nge whose identity was the first to attract attention, is the 
Yama ofthe Indians [the son of Vivasvat], the Yima of the Persians 
{who is the son of Vivanhvant]. In the Vedas and Upanishads we 
already moet with Yama as the king of the dead. He inhabits a 
pertioular world, where he has assembled the immortals around him. 
Among the ancient Indians his world is not a place of torrors, but its 
expanses are full of light, and the abodes of happiness, pleasure, and 
rapture." In Irin, Yima is a fortunate monarch, under whose rule 
there was neither death nor sickness, After he has for some time con- 
‘tinued to diffuse happiness and immortality, he is obliged to withdraw 
with, his attendants to a more contracted space, on account of the 
calamities which threaten the world. Here lies, according to my view, 
the point of connexion between the two legends. The Indian regards 
‘Yama simply as the king of the dead, or, at least, of the blessed: the 
Persian limita the number of the blessed to a determinste number, 
who ore selected to live with Yima. 

“A second renowned personage in the Persian heroic poetry, who 
also occurs in the Vedas, is Thraétatno, the descendant of Athwya, 
the Frédun, or Feridun of a later period, with whom the Trita of the 
Veda ia connected. Trita is the son of Aptya, and, according to the 
‘Vedic accounts, he fights with @ serpent, and smites a three-headed 
dragon with seven taila, and liberates the cattle. Quite similarly, 
Thraétaéno destroys a pestilent serpent with three heads, three girdles, 
six fails, and a thousand powers, 

“(A third personage, who can be pointed out in both the Indian 
and Persian mythology, is Sama Kereéiépa, the man of heroic temper, 
and tha same as the Krigaéva of the Indians, who, it is true, has not 
yet been discovered in the Veda, but who was known to the Indian 


75 See R.V. ix. 118, 7-11, quoted by Roth in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, iv, 426, f. ‘The original passage will be.given in the App. note E. 
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grammarian Panini, and is frequently named in the Purdgas as a war- 
Like pishi. (Ramiy. i. 23, 12, Schlog.; i. 31, 10, Gorres.) 

“To these three personages may now be adied a fourth, Kava Ué, 
or the Kavya Uéanes of the Vedas. This is the person called Kaus at 
a later period in the Persian legends. Unfortunately, the stories of 
Kava Ué are so few and eo brief, that I can scarcely venture to indi- 
cate their connexion more in detail. (See Weber Vaja.-S, Spec. II. 
68, note.) 

“In addition to this identity of personages, we find also that the 
Indians and Persians have some important ceremonies in common. 
‘We shall here only mention two, though a closer examination of tho 
Persian liturgy will no doubt bring others to light. Tho first is the 
Soma or Homa offering. (See also vol. ii. of Spiegel’s Avesta, p. 69.) 
In both the Indian and the Persian religions, soma, or hadma, which is 
identical with it, is the name of a plant, the juice of which is pressed 
out and drunk, with certain religious forms; and in both religions 
Soma is also a god. Soma and Haoma have also a great number of 
epithets common to them, which clearly show how short a period had 
elapsed since the Persian and Indian adherents of this worship had 
become separated from each other.” 

The Indians and Persians have aleo at least one of their deitics in 
common, viz., Mitra, 

“In the Veda, (ways Dr, F. Windischmann, Mithra, pp. 54, 56, 
aud 63) Mitra occurs es the son of Aditi (boundless space), and 
hence parallel with the sun, and stands almost always inseparably 
associated with Varuna. He appears to belong to a race of gods who 
are already disappearing, and has resigned @ portion of his functions 
to Indra. In the Veda Mitra is the light, while Varapa is to be 
understood of the sky, especially the nocturnal sky. The connexion 
of Mitra and Varuge in the Veda is analogous to that of Mithra and 
‘Vayu in the Zend texte. Mithra is thus an ancient national god of 
the Arians; and the character under which he is represented in the 
Zend Avesta has many points of resemblance to the Vedio Mitra, 
though it has also essential differences of Zoroastrian origin. Arya- 
man, who is to be understood of the sun, appears, in BV. i. 86, 4, 


® Sce Windischmaua, Usber den Somecultus der Arier: and App. note F, 
vo. 1. 20 
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and elsewhere, along with Mitra and Varuna. His name signifies 
companion or friend, and he also occurs in the Zend texts.” 7 

I proceed with my quotation from Professor Spiegel’s Introduction, 
4, 8: Secondly, “The reception of neophytes into the sacred society 
is performed among both peoples, the Persians and the Indiana, by 
investing them with a girdle or thread. In the case of a Brahman 
the investiture is to be performed in the eighth year after his birth 
or vouception, in the case of a Kshatriya in the eleventh, and of a 
Vaidya in the twelfth. But the period of investiture for a Brahman 
‘has not finally expired till his sixteenth year, for a Kshatriya till his 
twenty-second, or for a Vaidya till his twenty-fourth.” After the 
investiture, the teacher is to instruct the pupil in reading the Vedas, 
and in tho rites of purification. (Manu, ii, 69; Yajfiavalkya, i. 15.) 
Up to his seventh year the Parsee is incapable of doing any evil; and 
if he does anything wrong, the blame of it falls on his parents. In 
India he is invested with the Kosti or sacred girdle in his seventh 


‘™ Professor Spiegel, in his note to the 22nd Fargard, vol. i. p. 266, says of the 
last-named god,—“ It is to be lamented that the god who is hore designated by the 
name of Airyama occurs but seldom, and is but briefly noticed in the Avesta; for he 
is unquestionably the anciont Indo-Germanic deity, who is mentioned in the Vedas 
under the name of Aryaman ;” but subsequently, on maturer consideration, retracted 
‘thia opinion. In Kuhn and Schlcicher's Beitrage zur Vergl. Sprachf. i. 131, #., he 
saya: “I hove in my note on Vend, xxii, 23 (p. 266), regarded tho Airyama of the 
last chapter as the Vedic Aryaman, This comparison is only in part correct. It ip 
true that, letter for lettes, Airyama is the Sanskrit Aryamen, and therefore the pho- 
netic affinity cannot be doubted. It docs not, however, follow that the signification 
muut therefore be the eame. If, as is supposed by many, the Iranians had issued 
from the bosom of the Indian people, if the entire culture of the Indians, as exhibited 
in the Vedas, had been the basis of theirs, this assumption would be less questionable. 
But according to my view such iy not the case, but the separation of the two nations 
took place before (though, perbeps, not long befure) the Vedic period. ‘The question. 
thus arises whether—supposing both nations to have already had the word Aryaman 
-—wo aro to assume that the conception of the god Aryaman had been already formed. 
‘Tho word oceura in several places in the second part of the Yasns, where, however, 
the context does not justify us in explaining it es a proper name.” Spiege) then 
goes on to atato his opinion that in the Inst chapter of the Vendidad Airyama is not 
to be understood of god, but merely as denoting « particular prayer in whioh that 
word occurs, and which Ahura Merda discovers to be more efficecions in healing 
‘sickness than another sacred text to which he had first had recourses, 

% Advaliyana Grihys-Bitre, i, 20:—Ashjame varshe drahmayam upanayed 
perdhdshjame 0 | ehadade Kehatriyass doddade vaidyam } & shodasad brikmenatya 
anatitah kilah & deaeisidat kshatriyssya 3 ehaturviintad vaitysrye—etah wrddhvan 
petita-savitribah Blavendi | 
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year; among the Parsees who live in Kirman, the ceremony is poste 
poned till the tenth year. From the seventh to the tenth year, half 
the blame of the offences which the child commits falls upon bis 
parente. With his tenth year the boy, according to the view of the 
Ravaets, enters formally into the community of the Parsees; according 
to other books, the fifteenth year appears to be that in which he iv 
admitted into religious fellowship. 

‘All these traces of a common development which we have just 
pointed out between the Indians and the Persians have their origin, 
of course, in a pre-historical period, when both nations lived together 
undivided. Traces can alao be discovered which lead to the conclusion 
that the separution of these two races was occasioned, in part at least, 
by religious causes.” Even if it have been accidental that Ahura, the 
highest god of the Persians, was, under the designation of Asura,” 
reckoned among evil spirits by the later Indians, it can scarcely have 
happened by chance that the Devas of the Indians have, under the 
name of Daévas, been transformed into evil epirits and ollies of Angra 
Mainyus; that Indra, the highest god of the earliest Hinduism, is, in 
like mannner, banished to hell; and that Surva ocours as an evil 
apirit, while the Indians have considored this name worthy to be a 
designation of Siva, one of the three highest deities of the later 
form of their religion." The conjecture is therefore not unnatural 





% In his second volume, howevor, Professor Spiegel adds, on this subject, the 
following reservation :—“ In. the first volume I havo alluded to a religious aliena- 
tion; Lut too much importance is not to be ascribed to this view, and no advene 
turous hypotheses should be built npon it. Even without the asumption of « 
religious alienation, it in quite conceivable how gods, who were held in honour by 
the one people, should be degraded to the infernal regions by the other. . . . 
‘That which gives probability to the assumption of en ectual alienation betwoen the 
Indians and the Iranians on account of theit religious conceptions, is the fact that 
the number of these opposing conceptions is not inconsiderable,” pp. cix. cx, On 
the same subject Dr. Justi writes in the introduction to his Handbook of the Zend 
Lengunge, p. v:——"The nature-religion derived from the primeval deys of the Arian 
race vanished before the new doctriae (of Zeratushtra), and ita deities shared the 
fate of so many heathen divinities, which Christianity thrust down into hell.” 

% «Derived from osu = prajnd, ‘wisdom,’ in the Nighantus, The word cnurs 
has also a good sense in Vedic Sauskrit; it means sarveshim pronadah. Comp. 
Giyana on WY. xrev. 7, 10.” Compare my article  @n the Interpretation of tke 
‘Veda in the Journal B.A.B. for 1866, p. 876, ff, and Bohtlingk and Roth's Lexicon, 
9, daura. 

5 Beo, however, the fifth volume of this work, p. 121, where it is stated, on the 
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that religious differences may have been one of the grounds of separa+ 
tion. Still, evon after their separation, the Lodians and Persians did 
not remain without some knowledge of each other's progress. They 
‘were not too far separated to render this possible; aud the Vendidad 
(i. 74, still shows an acquaintance with India under the name of 
‘Hopta-Hendu, ie. Sapta Sindhavah, the land of the seven rivers, 
which was a designation of the Vedic India.” 

a tho same subject Professor Miiller remarks: “ Still more striking 
is the similarity between Persia and India in religion and mythology. 
Gods unknown to any Iudo-European nation are worshipped under the 
samo names in Sanskrit and Zend; and the change of some of the 
mont sacred expressions in Sanskrit into names of evil spirits in Zend 
only serves to strengthen the conviction that we have here tho usual 
truces of a schism which separated a community that had once been 
united.” (Last Results of Persian Rescarches, p. 112; “Chips,” 
i 83,) 

From the three-fold argument above stated,—drawn (1st) from tho 
‘striking similarity between the Sanskrit and Zend, (2nd) from tho 
common name of Arya, applied to themselves by both tho Indians 
and the Iranians, and (3rd) from the coincidences between the religion 
and mythology of these two nations,—I conceive that a powerful con- 
firmation is derived to tho conclusion which I have been endeavouring 
to establish, namely, the common origin of all the nations to which 
the namo of Indo-Kuropean bas been applied. If oven from philo- 
logical considerations alone we are entitled to assume the descent of 
the Indians, Iranians, Grecks, and Romans, from the same common 
ancestors, our general conclusion is greatly strengthened when we can 
{in the case of two of these nations) add to the arguments founded 
on language, the further evidence derivable from community of name, 
and, to certain extent, of tradition and of mythology. 


‘authority of Professor Spiegel, that the materials afforded by the Zend bioks are not 
sufficient to afford « basis for any positive conclusions in reference to the god Andre, 
‘and his relation to the Vedio Indra. See also the note in the seme page. 
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Sxor. Vi—Was India the primitive country of the Aryas and Indo- 
European races? 

As we have been led by the preceding investigation to conclude (1) 
that the Sansksit, the Zend, the Greck, and the Latin languages must, 
all have hod a common origin; (2) that the races elso who employed 
these soveral languages were all branches, more or less pure, of one 
great family; and (3) thot consequently the ancestors of these differ- 
ent branches must at one time have lived together as one nation in one 
country :—wo have now to determine, if possible, what that country was. 
First, then, was India the common cradle of the Indo-Germanic races, 
and did the other branches of that great family all migrate westward 
from Hindustan, while the Indo-Arians remained in their primeval 
abodes? or, secondly, are we to assume some othor country as the point 
from which the several scctions of the race issued forth in different 
directions to the various countries which they eventually occupied ? 

Mr, A. Curzon maintains” the first of these two theories, viz., that 
India was the original country of the Ariun family, from which its 
different branches emigrated to the north-west, and in other directions. 

The opinion that the Ariens are a people of an origin forcign to the 
eoil of Indie, which they are presumed to have invaded and conquered, 
imposing their religion and institutions on the so-called aborigines, is 
rejected by him as one founded on very insufficient date, and os resting 
on no well-established historical grounds, He thinks that it is a course 
opposed to the evidence of facts based on the results of comparative 
philology to maintain that the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India, 
destitute of written records, traditional religious system, or well-defined 
institutions, can be more ancient than the Arian Hindus, the possessors 
of an early civilization. These rude tribes may, in his opinion, have 
sprung from some of the barbaric hordes, who, under the name of 

‘sas, Hinas, eto., are mentioned by Sanskrit writers as having in- 
svaded India, and who, after their defeat, may have tuken refuge in the 
hills and forests of Hindustan, 

Reviewing the different possible suppositions as to the way in which 
the Arians may have entered India, Mr. Curzon infere (1) that they 
could not have entered from the west, because it is elear that the 
people who lived in that direction were descended from these very 

%® Journal of the Royal Asiatic Bociety, vol. xvi. pp. 172-200. 
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Arians of India ;—such descent being proved by the fact that the oldest 
forms of their language have been derived from the Sanskrit (to which 
they stand in a relation analogous to that in which the Pali and 
Prakyit stand), and by the circumstance that a portion of their 
mythology is borrowed from that of the Indo-Ariaus. Nor (2) could 
the Arians, in his opinion, have entered India from the north or north- 
wout, because we have no proof from history or philology that there 
exis’ 4 any civilized nation with a language and religion resembling 
theirs Which could have issued from either of those quarters at that 
early period and have created the Indo-Arian civilization. It was 
equally impossible (3) that the Arians could have arrived in India 
from the enst, as the only people who occupied the countries lying in 
that direction (the Chinese) are quite different in respect of language, 
religion, and customs from the Indians, and have no geneslogical rela- 
tions with them. In like manner (4) the Indians conld not have 
issued from the table-land of Thibet in the north-east, as, independently 
of the great physical barrier of the Himalaya, the eame ethnical diffi- 
culty applics to this bypothesis as to that of their Chinese origin. 
And (5) the Indians cannot be of Semitic or Egyptian descent, because 
the Sanskrit contains no words of Semitic origin, and differs totolly in 
structure from the Semitic dialects, with which, on the contrary, the 
language of Egypt appears, rather, to exhibit an affinity. And (6) “no 
monuments, no records, no tradition of the Arians having ever origi- 
nally occupied, as Arians, any other seat than the plains to the south- 
west of the Himalayan chain, bounded by the two seas defined by Menu 
(memorials such as exist in the histories of other nations who are known 
to have migrated from their primitive abodes), can be found in India,” 
Mr. Curzon (7) regards as illogical the inference, that because the 
Arians spread at sn early period to the south of India, as they did also 
to the west and north-west, they must have originally issued from some 
unknown region to invade and conquer India itself. In the ame way, 
he urges, it might be argued that the Romans invaded Italy from some 
uuagcertained quarter (instead of springing from one region of Italy), 
because they extended their dominion to the south, as well as in other 
directions. In explanation of their movements, he quotes the passage 
of Manu, ii. 17, #. (which will be hereafter given at length), and 
assumes, in accordance with the indications which it affords, that the 
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eorlicet seat of Indian civilization was in BrehmAvartta; and that the 
Arians, as they increased in numbers and advanced in social progress, 
gradually moved forward to the central region called Madbyadeda, and 
eventually to Arydvartta, the tract between the Himilaya and the 
Vindhya, extending from the eastern to the western sea. Mr, Curzon 
admits the existence of a non-Arian people and nationality, viz., the 
Tamulian in the south, which he conceives may have been in course of 
formation contemporaneously with the rise of the Arian community 
in the north; though he thinks that there is nothing to indicate that 
the Tamulians, or the hill tribes, or any othor indigenous race, were 
ever in possession of Aryavartta (the country north of the Vindhya) 
before its occupation by the Arians. 

‘His conclusion (founded on the assumption that all the languages of 
the Arian family have been framed from a Sanskrit basia, and are only 
modified and corrupted forms of what was once the original tongue of 
the Arian race of India) is therefore the following, viz., that either 
(1) the nations whose speech is derived from Sanskrit have sprung 
from the gradual dispersion of the ancient Arian race of India, auch 
dispersion being occasioned by political or religious causes, issuing in 
the expulsion from India of the defeated parties, ang their settlement 
in different unoccupied countries chiefly to the westward ; or (2) that 
the Arians invaded the countries to the west and north-west of India, 
and conquered the various tribes inferior to themselves, who were 
there in possession, imposing upon them their own institutions and 
language. Of these two alternative suppositions, he conceives the 
latter to have the greater probability in its favour. As regards the 
time when the Arian advance in a westerly direction took place, 
he thinks that “it was subsequently to their extension over this 
territory {the Dekhan] and its occupation, which may be regarded 
as the third era in their history, when the Arians had attained an 
advanced state of civilization, when the Vedas had been composed, and 
@ national system of religion established; when the Brahmanical hier- 
wrchy had been formed, the Arian tongue cultivated, and codes of 
law compiled; when tribes had eeparated under particular princes, and 
founded different governments in various parts of the country; when 
religious schisms had begun to arise, anti-Brahmanical sects had in- 
oreased, political dissensions and civil war had spread their effects— 
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that the migrations in a westerly and north-westerly direction which 
Yerminated in tho extension of the Arian tongue over the geographical 
rone,” [including Ariana, Persia, Armenia, Phrygia, Greece, Italy, 
Germany, eto. etc.], which he had “pointed out, took place.” 

Ihave stated the opinion of Mr. Curzon on this question, together 
with his arguments, in considerable detail, as it represents the view to 
which the Indian reader will, no doubt, incline as the most reasonable 
(ner above, p. 259); and it is therefore only fuir that all that can 
‘be urged in its bebalf should be fully stated. 

Before discussing Mr. Curzon’s hypothesis, I shall adduce the state- 
ment given by Mr. Elphinstone (History of India, vol. i., p. 95, ff., 1st 
edition) on the samo subject. It will be seen that after reviewing the * 
arguments on both sides, this distinguished author leaves it undecided 
whether the Hindus sprang from a country external to Hindustan, or 
‘were autochthonous. 

“On looking back to the information collected from the Code [of 
Manu] we observe the three twice-born classes forming the whole 
community embraced by the law, and the Sudras in a servile and 
degraded condition, Yet it eppears that there are cities governed by 
Sudra kings, in which Brahmins ere advised not to reside (chap. 
iv. 61), and that there are ‘whole territories inhabited by Sudras, 
overwhelmed with atheists, and deprived of Brahmins’ (chap. viii. 22), 
The three twice-born classes are directed invariably to dwell in the 
country between the Himawat and the Vindya Mountains, from the 
eastern to the western ocean. But though the three chief classes are 
confined to this tract, a Sudra distressed for subsistence may dwell 
where he chooses (chap. ii. 21-24). It seems impossible not to con- 
elude from all this that the twice-born men were a conquering people; 
that the servile class were the subdued aborigines; and that the in- 
dependent Sudra towns were in such of the small territories, into 
which Hindostan was divided, as still retained their independence, 
while the whole of the tract beyond the Vindya Mountains remained 
es yet untouched by the invaders, and unpenetrated by their religion, 
A doubt, however, soon suggests itself whether the conquerors were 
@ foreign people, or a local tribe, like the Dorians in Greece; or 
whether, indeod, they were not merely a portion of one of the native 
states (a religious sect, for instance) which had outetripped their 
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fellow-citizens in knowledge, and appropriated ell the advantages of 
the eociety to themselves. 

“The different appearance of the higher classes from the Sudras, 
which is so observable to this dey, might incline ua to think them 
foreigners; but without entirely denying this argument (as far at least. 
as relates to the Brahmins and Cshetriyas), we must edvert to some 
considerations which greatly weaken its force. 

The class most unlike the Brahmins are the Chandalas, who are 
nevertheless originally the offspring of a Brahmin mother, and who 
might have been expected to have preserved their resemblance to 
their paront stock, as, from the very lowness of their caste, they are 
prevented mixing with any race but their own.” Difference of habits 
and employments is, of itself, sufficient to creste os great a dis- 
similarity aa oxists between the Brahmin and the Sudra; and the 
hereditary separation of professions in India would contribute to keep 
up and to increase such a distinction, 

“Tt is opposed to their foreign origin, that neither in the Code [of 
Manu], nor, I believe, in the Vedas, nor in any book that is certainly 
older than the Code, is there any allusion to s prior residence, or to 
a knowledge of more than the name of any country out of India. 
Even mythology goes no further than the Himalaya chain, in which 
is fixed the habitation of the gods, 

“The common origin of the Sanskrit language with those of the 
‘West leaves no doubt that there was once a connexion between the 
nations by whom they are used; but it proves nothing regarding the 
place where such # connexion subsisted, nor about the time, which 
might have been in so early a stage of their society as to prevent ita 
throwing any light on the history of the individual nations, To say 
that it spread from a central point is a gratuitous assamption, and even 
contrary to analogy; for emigration and civilization have not epread 
in a circle, but from east to west. Where, also, could the central 
point be, from which a language could spread over India, Grecee, and 
Italy, and yet leave Chaldea, Syria, and Arabia untouched ? 

#9 [Seo the first volume of this work, 2nd edition, p. 481, and Manu x. 12, there 
quoted. It is olear, however, that we ere not to take these accounts of the formation 
of the different castes, written at a time when the Brahmanical system was fully 
developed, and in the interest of its defenders, as furnishing the true history of their 
origin, See Lamen, Ind. Ant., lst ed., i, 407, end 2nd ed., pp. 485, L—J. M.] 
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“The question, therefore, is still open. There is no reason what» 
ever for thinking thet the Hindus ever inhabited any country but their 
present one; and as little for denying that they may have done so 
before the earliest trace of their records or traditions.” * 

‘Mr. Elphinstone then proceeds to explain how he thinks castes may 
have originated. 


Brox. VII.—Contral Asia the cradle of the Arians: opinions of Schlegel, 
Laue, Benfry, Muller, Spiegel, Renan, and Pictet. 


These views of Mr. Curzon, of which I have given a summary in 
the preceding section, are opposed to the general consent of European 
scholars. A. W. von Schlegel, Lassen, Benfey, Miiller, Weber, Roth, 
Spiegel, Renan, and Pictet, however differing on other points, all 
concur in this, that the cradle of the Indians, as well as of the other 
branches of the Indo-Germanic race, is to be sought for in some 
country external to India. 

I shall proceed to give some extracts from the writings of these 
eminent authors; and shall finish with a summary of the arguments 
which seem to carry most weight in favour of the conclusion which 
they have adopted. 

The first authority whom I shall cite is A. W. von Schlegel, who, 
in an essay “On the Origin of the Hindus,” systematically discusses 
the question under consideration in all its bearing. He treats of the 
migratory movements of ancient nations, of the traditions of the 
‘Hindus regarding their own origin, of the diversities of races, of the 
physiological character of the Hindus and of the indigenous Indian 
tribes, of thé bearing of comparative philology on the history of 
nations, on the relations of the Arian languages to each other, and 
finally deduces the results to which he is led by the convergence of 
all these various lines of investigation. As I have already treated 
at length of some of these subjects, I shall only cite two passages, 
the first of which furnishes a reply to Mr. Curzon’s argument against 

% Bes Appendix, note G. 
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the immigration of the Hindus from any foreign region, drawn from 
the absence of any national tradition to that effect. It ia as follows:— 

‘Jn inquiring into the birth-place of any people, and into the route 
by which, and the period at which, they have travelled to their present 
abodes, we aro naturally tempted, first of all, to interrogate the popular 
tradition on these points: but if we do so, it may easily happen that 
either no answer at all, or @ false one, will be obtained. An illiterate 
people, ignorant of writing, which hes adopted a stationary life, after 
@ long and arduous migration, might, after a few centuries, easily lose 
all recollection of its change of habitation: or, if certain vestiges of 
such a change were preserved, it might be impossible for a people so 
cireumstanced to indicate with precision the point of departure; as 
for this purpose a general knowledge of the shape of continents and 
of seaa would be necessary. It hes often happened that tribes in a 
barbarous state have emigrated, either impelled by necessity, or to 
avoid some powerful neighbour. The utmost that such tribes could 
do might be to direct their journey with tolerable exactness according 
to the four cardinal points: shaping their course so as to avoid any 
unexpected difficulties which might arise, they would suffer themeelves 
to be guided by chance; and their only measure of distance would be 
the fatigue and the duration of their march.” (Essais, p. 444,) 

The following is the passage in which Schlegel sums up the resulta 
of his researches :— 

“Tf we admit (and it is my conviction that the more deeply the 
subject is investigated the more indubitable will the conclusion appear) 
thut the derivation of the [Indo-European] languages from one common 
parent justifies the inference that the nations who spoke them also 
issued from one common stock; that their ancestors, at a certain epoch, 
‘belonged to one sole nation, which became divided and subdivided as 
its expansion proceeded ;—the question naturally arises, what was the 
primeval seat of that parent nation? It is nowise probable that the 
migrations which have peopled so large a part of the globe should 
have commenced at its southern extremity, and have been constantly 
directed from that point towards the north-west. On the contrary, 
every thing concurs to persuade us that the colonies set out from a 
central region in divergent directions. According to this mipposition, 
ths distances which the colonists would have to traverse up to tha 
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time of their definitive establishment, become less immenea; the 
vicissitudes of climate to which they were exposed, become less abrupt, 
and many of the emigrant tribes would thus make an advantageous 
oxchange, as regards fertility of soil aud the temperature of the air. 
And where is this central country to be sought for, if not in the 
interior of the great continent, in the neighbourhood, and to the cast 
of the Caspian Sea? It may perhaps be objected that the country 
ne vstion is now occupied by people of @ different race: but to how 
many countries hes it not happened to undergo a total change of their 
inhabitants? The prolific parent-country of so many swarms of ex- 
patriated colonists might, from that very circumstance, be converted 
into a desert. . . . It is probable that, since the commencement 
of history, the nature of this country has changed, and that in former 
times it was more favourable than now to agriculture and to popu- 
lation, According to my hypothesis, then, the ancestors of the 
Persians and Hindus must have emigrated from their early seats 
towards the south-west and the south-cast; and the forefathers of the 
European nations towards the west and the north, . . . I conceive 
thet the tribes which migrated towards Europe followed two great 
routes; the one along the northern shores of the Black Sea; while 
the other traversed Asia Minor, and crossed the ZZgean Sea, or the 
Hellespont, Thrace, Iyria, and the Adriatic. It was indubitably 
by this latter route that Greece and Italy received their colonists.’” 
(Essais, p. 514-517.) 

Professor Lassen also decides against the hypothesis that India was 
the birth-place of the Indo-European races. He says: —" 

“Tt is, as we have seen, a result of modern investigation that the 
ancient language of the Indians ie so intimately related to those of the 
other Indo-Germanic nations as to establish the original unity both of 
these languages and nutions. We are therefore driven to the conclu- 
sion either—Ist, thet the Indians migrated to India from some other 
primeval seat; or, 2nd, that all the kindred Indo-Germanio nations 
had their origin in India. The following considerations determine us 
to decide in favour of the former of these alternatives. 

“It would, fist, be en improbable supposition that the nations 
which are now so widely extended should have been derived from the 

% Indian Antiquities, first edition, p. 612, ; seoond edition, p. 618, 
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xemotest member of the entire series. Their common cradle must be 
sought, if not in the very centre, at all events in such a situation as to 
render a diffusion towards the different regions of tho world practicuble, 
This condition is not well fulfilled by supposing India to be the 
point of departure. Secondly, none of the phenomena of spcech, cus- 
toms, or ideas observable among the other cognate nations indicate 
an Indian origin. Of the countries which were anciently occupied 
by the great Indo-Germanie family, India was the most peculiar, 
and differed the most widely from the others; and it would be very 
‘unaccountable that no trace of these Indian peculiarities should have 
been preserved by apy Celtic race in later times, if they had all 
originally dwelt in India. Among the names of plants and animals 
which are common to all these nations there is none which is peculiar 
to India.” Tho most widely diffused word for any species of corn 
(yava) denotes not rice, but barley. Thirdly, for a decision of this 
question, the manner in which India is geographically distributed 
among the different nations by which it is occupied is of great im- 
portance, The diffusion of the Arians towards the south points to the 
conclusion that they came from the north-west, from the country to 
the north of the Vindhya, probably from the region bordering on the 
Jumna, ond the eastern part of the Punjab. Their extension to the 
east, between the Himalaya and the Vindhya, also indicates the same 
countries as their carlicr seats. We find, moreover, evident traces of 
the Arians, in their advanco from the north-west, having severed 
asunder the carlier population of Hindusten, and driven oue portion 
of it towards the northern, and another portion towards the southern, 
hills, Further, we cannot assume that the Arians themsclves were the 
earlier inhabitants who were pushed asido; for the inhabitants of the 
Dekhan, like those of the Vindhya range, appear always as the weaker 
and retiring party, who were driven back by the Arians. We cannot 
ascribe to the non-Arian tribes the power of having forced themselves 
forward through the midst of an earlier Arian population to the ecats 
which they eventually occupied in the centre of the country; but, 
on the contrary, everything speaks in favour of their having becn 

© (‘This oirenmstsnee, however, might be accounted for, as Weber remarks 


(Modorn Investigations on Ancient India, p. 10), by the names being forgotten, from 
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originally settled in those tracts where we find them at a later period, 
and of their having once occupied a more extensive territory, These 
non-Arians were in fact feebler races, like the Australian negroes of the 
Archipelago and the red men of America. The Ariang, on the other 
hand, .were @ more perfectly organized, enterprising, and creative 
people, and were consequently the more recent; just as the earth 
has -t @ later period produced the more perfect classes of plants and 
opvimalg Finally, the same thing is ehown by the political relation 
of the two branches of the population. The Arians take up for 
themselves, i.e. for the three highest castes, a position of the most 
complete contrast to the aboriginal tribes, first of all by the name of 
Arya, and next by their prerogatives; for the name of ‘dvija,’ ‘twice. 
born,’ with the higher rank connected with it, is the exclusive de- 
signation of the three upper classes. Tho Arians in this way mark. 
themeclves out as the superior and conquering race. In confirmation 
of this we can also adduce an outward mark, that of complexion. The 
word for caste in Sanskrit (varna) originally signified ‘colour.’ The 
castes therefore were distinguished by their complexion. But, es is 
well known, the Brahmans have a feirer colour than the Siidras and 
Chepdélas; and the Kshatriyas and Vaigyas, who were also Arians, 
must have participated in the same fair complexion, We are thus led 
to the conclusion, which would be deducible even from the affinity of 
language, that the Arian Indians originally distinguished themselves as 
white men from the dark aborigines; and this accords with the as- 
eumption that they came from a more northern country.” 

That the Arians were not autochthonous in India, but came from 
some country to the north, is also the opinion of Professor Max Miiller. 

“At the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes 
migrating across the snow of the Himalaya southward toward the 
‘Seven Rivers’ (the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab, and the 
Serasvati), and ever since India has been called their home. That 
before this time they had been living in more northern regions, within 
the same precincts with the ancestors of the Greeks, the Italians, 
Slavonians, Germans, and Celts, is a fect as firmly established as that 
the Normans of William the Conqueror were the Northmen of Scandi- 
novia. The evidence of language is irrefragable, and it is the only 
evidence worth listening to with regard to ante-historical periods.” . . . 
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“While most of the members of the Arian family followed this glorious 
path” fie. to the north-west], ‘the southern tribea were slowly 
migrating to the mountains which gird the north of India. After 
crossing tho narrow passes of the Hindu-kush or the Himalaya, thoy 
conquered or drove before them, as it seems without much effort, the 
original inhabitants of the Trans-Himalayan countries, They took for 
their guides the principal rivers of Northern India, and were led by 
them to new homes in their beautiful and fertile valleys.” (Lost 
Results of Sanskrit Researches, in Bunsen’s Out. of Phil. of Un. Hist., 
vol. i., pp.129 and 131; Ane, Sansk. Lit., pp. 12, 13, 15; Chips, 1.63, 65.) 

Again, in the Last Results of the Turanian Researches (Bunsen, a8 
above, p. 340), the same able writer remarks: “It is now generally 
admitted that this holy-land of the Brahmans, even within its earliest 
and narrowest limits, between the Sarasvati and Drishadvatl, was not 
the birth-place of the sons of Manu. The Arians were strangers in the 
land of the Indus and the Ganges, but no one can now determine the 
exact spot whence they came, and where they had been previously 
settled. Traditions current among the Brahmans aa to the northern 
regions, considered the seats of the blessed, may be construed into some- 
thing like a recollection of their northern immigration—holy places 
along the rivers of northern India, where even in later times Brahmans 
went to learn the purest Sanskrit, may mark the stations of their on- 
ward course—the principal capitals of their ancient kingdoms may 
prove the slow but steady progress toward the mouths of the principal 
rivers of India—but with the sources of those rivers, the homes of the 
Arian strangers vanish from our sight, even after we have reached the 
highest points of view accessible on Indian ground.” 

Professor Benfey expresses an equally confident opinion that India 
was not the original country of the Hindus. Hie reasons are as followa, 
After giving some account of the various tribes, by whom southern and 
central India are oceupied, he proceeds: ‘We thus find the whole of 
the Dekhan covered with the remains of a nation of which it is highly 
probable that the several parts were connected by affinity. But we 
know with certainty that the Sanskrit-epeaking people did not exta- 
blish themselves in the Dekhan till a later period, and as colonists, who 
apparently began their occupation by making themselves masters of the 
consts.... Now it is hardly probable that those barbarous tribes 
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could have pushed themselves forward into the midst of the Arian 
Tadians at a period when the latter had attained to the height of their 
social and political development; and yct it is at this very period that 
we slready find mention made of several of these barbarous races. We 
are therefore compelled to recognize the latter as being the earlier 
inhabitants of the Dekhan, who were reduced to subjection by the 
arms of the Sanskrit-speaking race, and either incorporuted into their 
comr nity asa servile caste, or driven back into the recesses of the 
mountuits,”—Indien,” p. 9. In p. 12, the same author proceeds: 
“From the foregoing sections it appears that the Sanskrit-speuking 
people, who called themselves Aryas and Vises, can be shown to have 
immigrated from foreign regions into their new abodes. It can be 
positively demonstrated thut thcy once formed one nation, spoke one 
speech, and possessed the same civilization, with the races who are 
allied to them by language, viz., the Aryas properly 0 called (i.e. the 
Tranians), the Grecks, Latins, ete. It is scarcely to be doubted that 
the theatre of this carly union was ono of the countries of Asia; but 
the time is so far antecedent to the dawn of history, and se many com- 
motions, migrations, and so forth, must have swept over the region 
which they formerly occupied, that every trace which the Sanskrit- 
epeaking race might have left of their residence there has been 
obliterated.” 

The following remarks of Professor Spiegel (Introduction to Avesta, 
vol. ii, pp. cvi. #f.) will serve as an answer to Mr. Curzon’s allegation 
that the language and mythology of the Persians are derived from 
those of India: ‘Though it is universally admitted that a primeval. 
country is to be assumed, where the Ariaus lived in pre-historicay 
times as one people, and from which they gruduully migrated; and 
although it is allowed that the Indians and Iranians must have dwelt 
together for a length of time in this, or in eome other adjacent country, 
even after the separation of the other branches; still it is by no means 
clear what should be regarded os that primeval country. Agrecably 
to Mr. Curzon’s assumption, India was the fatherland of the Indo 
Germanic races. From that country the individual branches of that 
stock migrated westwards, and lest of all the Iranians, who continued 
to dwell in the immediate vieinity of their original country, which, 

© In Erech and Gruber’s Encyclopedia (German). 
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henceforward remained in the sole possession of a single race, the Indians, 
According to this assumption, the relation of Iran to India admits of 
a very simple adjustment; India is the cradle, the Indian language 
(i.e. the Vedic Sanskrit) is the mother-tongue of all the Indo-Germanio 
notions. If, accordingly, an important affinity is discernible both in 
language and in ideas between the Indians and Iranians, the reason 
of it is simply this, that the Iranians emigrated last from India, and 
thus carried with them the largest share of Indian characteristics, 
On this view the older monuments of Iranian literature would stand 
in the same relation to the Vedic literature that the Pali and Prukrit 
stand to the later Sanskrit, Lassen had, however, previously de- 
clared himself against this assumption that India was the cradle of 
the Indo-Germanic races; and his argumonts have not been invalidated 
by Mr, Curzon, And as regards the relution of the old Iranian diutect 
to the Sanskrit of the Vedas, I boldly assert that we cannot possibly 
auppose the former to stand in any such relation of dependence to 
the lattor as the Pali or the Prakrit stands in to the later Sanskrit; 
and no one who impartiully examines the question will do otherwise 
than support my view. 

“(We may therefore at once set aside the supposition that India 
was the cradle of the Indo-Germanic race. We prefer to assumo 
with Lassen that their original abode is to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian country, in tho tract where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise. 

“But the second question, in regard to language, is not thus 
determined. For it might still be imagined possible that not only 
the Indians, but also the Iranians along with them, had migrated to 
the countries on the Indus; and that the Iranians, perhaps owing 
to religious differences, had retraced their steps to the westward. 
‘The great affinity between the Sanskrit and the ancient Bactrian 
languages, and the resemblances between the mythologies of the 
‘Vedas on the one hand, and the Avesta on the other, would then 
admit of the same explanation, viz., that the Iranians had spent the 
Vedic period, or at least a great part of it, in conjunction with the 
Indians; and hence the close affinity between their ideas. This is 
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in fact the view of a scholar who is very familiar with this branch of 
study, Professor Max Miller.” 


9 « Last Results of tho Persian Researches,” p. 118, reprinted in ‘' Chips," i. 86, 
“If regarded from @ Vaidik point of view, . the gods of the Zoroastrians come 
ont once more as mere reflexions of the primitive and authentic gods of the Vedas, 
It can now be proved, oven by geographical evidence, that the Zoroastrians had been 
tottled in India bofore they iramigrated into Porsia. I say the Zoroastrinns, for wo 
have no evidence to bear us out in making the assertion of the nations of 
Y Jia and Peoria in generat. ‘That the Zoroustrians and their ancostors started 
from Midia during tho Vaidik period ean be proved as distinctly as that the inhabit- 
ants of Massilia started from Greece. ‘The geographical traditions in the Firat Far- 
gard of the Vondidad do not intorfere with this opinion. If aucient and genuine, 
they would ombody a remembrance preserved by the Zoroastrians, but forgotten by 
tho Vaidik pocts—a remembranco of times previous to their first common descent 
into the country of the Seven Rivers. If of later origin, and this is moro likely, 
they may represent 8 geographical conception of the Zoroastriaus after they had 
‘ocome acquainted with a largor sphere of countries and nations, eubsequent to their 
eruigration from the land of the Seven Rivers.” [In tho reprint in “Chips,” the 
following uote is added: “The purcly mythological charaoter of this geographical 
chapter has been proved by M. Michel Bréal, Journal Asiatique, 1862."] The same 
opinion is repeated by Professor Muller in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
i 285 (1st edit.): “Tho Zoroastrians were a colony from northern India, They 
had hoon together for s time with the people whose sacred songs have boea preserved 
to usin the Veda, A schism took placc and the Zoroastrians migrated westward to 
Avachosia ond Persia... gavo to the new cities, and to the rivers 
along which they ecttled, the names of cities and rivers familiar to them, and re- 
minding thom of the localities which they had loft. Now as a Porsian & pointe to a 
Sanskrit 4, Hardyu would be in Sanskrit Saroyu. One of the sacred rivers of Indie, 
ariver mentioned inthe Veda, . . . . has the name of Sarayu, the modern 
Sardju." On this point Mr, Rawlinson coincides with Professor Miller. In the 
‘Third Essay sponded to the first volume of his Horodotus, p. 403, he thus writes : 
“The grot migration of the Arian race westward from beyond the Indus, siraul- 
taneous probably with the movement of a kindred people, the progenitors of the 
modern Hindoos, eastward and southward to tho Ganges, and the Vindhya mountain. 
range, is an event of which the most sceptical criticism need uot doubt, remote 
though it be, and obscurely ecen through tho long vista of intervening centuries.” 
From a lator part of the same volume, howover, Essay xi. p. 669, it clearly appears 
that Mr. Rawlinson does not rogatd the country east of the Indus as tho earliest 
abode of the Arians, and that this migration of the Arians westward was, in his 
opinion, one which followed their original migration from the weet to the east: 
The Eastern or Arian migration, whereby an Indo-European race bocame settled. 
upon the Indus, is involved in complete obscurity. Wo have indeed nothing but 
‘the evidence of comparative philology on which distinetly to ground tho belief, that 
there was s time when the ancestors of the Pelasgian, Lydo-Phrygien, Lycian, 
Thracian, Sermatian, Teutonic, and Arian races dwelt together, the common por 
pensors of a single language. The evidence thus furnished is, however, conclusive, 
and compels us to derive the various and scattered nations above enumerated from @ 
single ethnic stock, and to assign them at come time or other asingle locality, Ia 
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“T cannot agree with this view, as I am quite unable fo discover 
that there is any historical reminiscence by which it can be estab- 
lished." The facta which I have above collected regarding Zoroaster 
and his religion cortainly do not point to the conclusion that he was 
a Bactrian, much less that the religion of the Bactrians came from 
India; on the contrary, these acconnta seem to lead us to believe that 
their religion came first from Media. . . . But if thore be no 
historical recollection, what else is there to favour the opinion in 
question? Surely it cannot be tho similarity of structure between 
the languages of India and Persia! ‘We esteem the Sanskrit so 
highly, not because it was the original speech of the Indo-Gormanic 
race, but because it stands the nearest to that original language. Now 
it cannot surprise us that anotber langnage of the same family, as the 
ancient Bactrian is, should have remained on a nearly similar level. 
It is not in the least at variance with this viow that the last-named 
language is far younger than the Vedic Sanskrit, for it is well known 
that external circumstances frequently occasion the speedy corruption 
of one language, while ancther can long preserve its ancient level. 
And so in this case, both languages issued in a nearly similar form 
from one common parent form of speech, and were then developed 
independently of each other. And as the phenomena of the two 


tho silence of suthentic history, Armenia may be regarded as the most probable 
centre from which they sprend; and the Arian raco may be supposed to have 
‘wandered exstward sbout the samo time that the two other kindred streams began $0 
flow, the ono northward across the Cancisus, the other weatward ovor Asia Minor 
and into Europe. ‘The carly history of the Arians is for many ages an absolute blank, 
but at a poriod certainly anterior to the fifteenth contury beforo our era they were 
sottled in the tract watered by the upper Indus, and becoming etraitenod for rvom, 
egan to send out colonies eastward and westward. On the onc sido their movo- 
ments may be traced in the hymns of the Rigveda, where thoy aro seen advancing 
step by stop along the rivers of the Punjab, engaged in constant ware with the 
primitive Tursnian inhabitants, whom they gradually drove before thom into the 
various mountain ranges, whore their descoudeuts still exist, epouking Turanian 
Gialocts.* On the other, their progress is as distinctly marked in the most early 
portions of the Zondavesta, the sacred book of the western or Medo-Persic Arians. 
Leaving their Vedic brothren to possess therasclves of the broad plains of Hindooatan, 
and to become the ancestors of the modern Hindoos, the Zendie or Medo-Pervio 
‘Arians crossed the high chain of the Hindoo-Kooeh, and oceupiod the region watered 
by the upper streams of the Oxas.”” % Boe, however, App. Note H. 





* “Beo Muller's Easay on the Bengali Language in the Report of the British Asso- 
ciation for 1848, p. 229, and Bout Phone of Univ. Hist, vol. pp. 340-264." 
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languages do not necessitate the assumption that the ancient Bactrian 
Imguage has passed through the Vedio Senskrit, so neithor is this 
view forced upon us by the contents of the Avesta. Reference has, 
indeed, been made to the points of contact between the legenda, and 
even between the manners and customs exhibited in the Veda and the 
Avesta. But the few particulars which recur in the Vedas cannot be 
eet against the far larger number of which thcre is no trace there. 
& alla common legends have been discovered in the Greek mythology, 
and yet it has never been imagined by any one that the ancient Greeks 
must have believed in the Vedas. We are, therefore, warranted in 
supposing thet in the old Bactrian language and literature we possess 
the monuments of a people, who certainly lived together with the 
Indiana longer than any of the other kindred races, and have there- 
fore a certain number of religious and other conceptions common to 
them with the former. But these common elements are so insignificant 
when compared with those which are of peculiarly Iranian growth, 
that we are justificd in regarding the language and literature os in- 
dependent Iranian productions. How, and by what causes the separa 
tion of the Iranians from the Indians was occasioned, is a point which, 
owing to our want of information on that early period, can no longer 
‘be certainly determined. . . . Among the grounds of it I have 
{in the first volume, p. 9) referred to a religious alienation between 
the two nations, but too great importance should not be assigned 
to this view. Even without assuming any such alienation, it is con- 
ceivable that gods who wore honoured by the one people, might be 
degraded to hell by the other.* . . . That which gives probability 
to the idea of an actual alienation between the Indians and Iranians 
on religious grounds, is the number of such opposing conceptions. 

** We must accordingly maintain that the Indions and Iranians have 
each gone through their own proper development apart from the others. 
Any points of coincidence between the two must thus be referred to 
the early pre-Vedic period, not to the era of the special development of 
either of the two peoples, None of the common features which I have 
referred to in vol. i, (see above, p. 298, #%) are of such a character 
as to make.it at all necessary for us to suppose the country bordering 
on a Indus to have been the scons of their origination. An origin 

® See Appendix, note I. 
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in that locality might, with most probability, be escribed tu the legend 
of Vritrahan, as Indra is designated, as the slayer of Vritra, who 
withholds the clouds and the necessary rain. The word recurs again 
in the old-Bactrian vorethraya, ‘victorious:’ (the deity, Verethragna, 
I regard as being certainly of far later origin). From the cireumetance 
that no special sense is assigned to the word in the ancient Bactrian 
language, I do not conclude, as is commonly done, thet in the Avesta 
it has lost its special meaning; but, on tho contrary, I assume that 
the Indian limitation of the word to Indra did not take place till after 
the separation of the two peoples, and that the word had originally a 
more general meaning.” (p. cx.) 

The following is the opinion of Professor Weber on the same general 
question, In his tract, entitled “‘Modern Investigations on Ancient 
Indio,” p. 10, after sketching the physical and intellectual condition 
of the early Aryas, as deducible from the words common to all the 
Indo-European languages, he procecds thus :—~ 

“Tn the picture just now drawn, positive signs are, after all, almost 
entirely wanting, by which we could recognize the country in which 
our forefathers dwelt and had their common home. That it was 
situated in Asia is an old historical axiom: the want of all animals 
specifically Asiatic in our enumeration above seems to tell against this, 
but can be explained simply by the fact of these animals not existing 
in Europe, which occasioned their names to bo forgotten, or at least 
caused them to be applied to other similar animals; it seems, however, 
on the whole, that the climate of that country was rather temperate 
than tropical, most probably mild, and not so much unlike that of 
Europe; from which we.are led to seek for it in the highlands of 
central Asia, which latter has been regarded from time immemorial as 
the cradle of the human race,” 

My next quotation is from the work of M. Pictet, ‘Les Origines 
Indo-Européeunes,” in which he endeavours, by an examination of 
all the accessible data, geographical, and ethnographical, aa well as 
by a survey and comparison of all the terms common to the Arian 
languages, which refer to climate, to topography, and to natural history, 
to determine what that country was, which the common ancestors of 
the Indo-European nations originally inhabited. 

® ML Pictet’s second volume, which appeared in 1863, treats (as already stated, 
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T chall not attempt to follow the course of M. Pictet’s multifarious 
investigations and reasonings, or to pass any judgment on his particular 
deductions; but shall content myself with extracting his account of 
the general results to which he has been conducted, 

“By consulting successively national appellations, traditions, geo- 
graphy, philology, and ethnography, we have arrived at the following 
conclusions:—The Arian people, as they called themselves in opposition 
to the barbarian, must have occupied a region, of which Bactria may 
be regeucdes the centre. This is the conclusion to which wo are at 
once led by merely comparing the directions followed by the swarma 
of men who issued from this centre, and which all radiated from it as 
a point of departure. The geographical configuration of this portion 
of Asia completely confirms this first induction; for the only possible 
outlets through which the population could issue occur at the very 
points where the principal currents of emigration have actually flowed, 
if we may judge by the ultimate positions of the Arian people, and 
the scattered traditions which they have preserved of their origin.” . . 

“We may presume (1) from the order and direction of the migra- 
tions which dotermined the ultimate positions of the Arian races; 
(2) from the traces of their ancient names, left by the several nations 
along tho routes which they must have followed; and (8) from the 
more special affinities which connect together the different groups of 
Arian languages; that the primitive Ariana, at the period of its greatest 
extension, must have embraced nearly the whole of the region situated 
between the Hindu-kush, Belurtagh, the Oxus, and the Caspian Sea; 
and, perhaps, extended @ good way into Sogdiana, towards the sources 
of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. I do not mean that Ariana then formed 
one strongly constituted state. It is much more probable that it was 
at that time partitioned among distinct tribes, united solely by the 
general bond of race, by similarity of manners and language, by a 
common stock of beliefs and traditions, and by a sentiment of natural 
brotherhood. This is to be inferred, both from the topographical cha- 
racter of the country and from the successive emigrations which must, 
have followed each other at considerable intervals. I have attempted 
P- 294, note,) of the state of material civilization, the social condition, the intel. 


Joctual, moral, and religious life of this primitive people, bofora it was broken up 
into different nations. 
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in chapter iii. to fix, by approximation, the relative positions of the 
different branches of the race before their dispersion.” 


(I introduce here, from p. 51 of M. Pictet’s work, the substance of 
the passage referred to, go far as it relates to the Iranians, Indians, 
Greeks, and Latins:— 

“ Assuming Bactria to have been the centre of the region peopled by 
the primitive Aryas, the Iranians must have possessed its north-enat 
comer, bordering on Sogdians, towards Belurtagh, and have at first 
spread towards the east, as fur as the high mountain valleys, from 
which they afterwards descended to colonize Iran. Alongside of them, 
to the south-east, probably in the fertile regions of Badakhshan, dwelt 
the Indo-Arians, occupying the slopes of the Hindu-kush, which they 
bad afterwards to cross, or to round, in order to arrive in Cabul, and 
penetrate thence into northern India, To the south-west, towards the 
sources of the Artamis and the Bactrus, we should place the Pelasgo- 
Arians (the Greeks and Latins), who must have advanced thence in the 
direction of Herat, and continued their migration by Khorasan and 
‘Mazenderan to Asia Minor and the Hellespont.”] 


“Though nothing more than a hypothesis, the preceding distribution 
appears to account better than any other for the entire facts of the case. 
But it can be shown, in a more precise manner, that the Aryaa must 
have been originally divided into two groups, the one eastern and the 
other western, from which, on the one side, the Aryas of Persia and 
India issued, and on the other the European nations. The principal 
arguments in support of this statement cannot, however, be unfolded 
till I come to the sequel of my work. .... In regard to the period 
when the Arian emigrations took place, I may say, by anticipation, 
that, in all probability, the earliest of them cannot be placed at less 
than three thousand years before the Christian era, and that, perhaps, 
they go back to a still remoter poriod.”—(Piotet, Les Aryas Primitifs, 
pp. 536, ff.) 

In the second volume of his work, p. 734, M. Pictet adhores to the 
same conclusion as to time. He says there: ‘“ As the result of all that 
precedes, I believe I do not exaggerate in placing about three thousand 
years before our era the epoch of the first movements towards dispersion of 
the ancient Aryas, whose different migrations must have taken centuries 
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to accomplish down to the period of the definitive establishment of their 
descendants in the immense tracts which they occupied.” 

T shall now attempt bricfly to sum up the arguments in favour of the 
conclusion, that the Indo-Arians were not autochthonous, but im- 
migrated into Hindustan from Central Asia. 

Mr. Curzon entertains, as we have seen, a different opinion, which 
he grounds on the essumption that the languages, as well as the mytho- 
logies, both of the Persians, and also of the Greeks and Latins, are derived 
from I uia, We have already seon (p. 269, ff.) how untenuble the 
notion is that the Greck and Latin languages could have been dorived 
from Sanskrit; and the points of coincidence between the Greek, the 
Italian, and the Indian mythologies are too few and too remote to 
justify the idea of their derivation from the Indo-Arians, at any period 
neurly so recent as the hypothesis would require. I am uot prepared 
to pronounce it altogether inconceivable that the Greek and Latin 
races could have emigrated from India within any period short of 
1500 years a.c., without distinct traces of this migration being dis- 
coverable in their own literature, or in that of other nations; for, as 
we have already seen (p. 807), the traces of such movements may soon 
disappear from the traditions of on illiterate people. But if the languages 
and religions of Greece and Italy be not derived from those of India, 
there is no ground for this hypothesis. And any emigration from 
India at an earlior period than that indicated appears to be improbable. 
Fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, Indis, if (as it no doubt 
was) already occupied by the Indo-Ariens, must, at all events, have 
‘een very thinly peopled. The Aryas had not, at that period, extended 
themselves beyond the north-west quarter of India.* Large tracts 
both to the east and west of the Ganges, and to the north of the 
Vindhya range, must then have been still uncultivated. While such 
facilities remained for the occupation of new territory for the purposes 
of agriculture or pasturage,,in their own immediate neighbourhood, it 
does not appear what sufficient motive could have existed to impel any 
‘branch of the small Arian population to desert the fertile plains and 
the warm temperature of India (to which, by the hypothesis, they 
must have been long accustomed) for the rugged mountaius and the 


This will be made evident by the details which I shall shortly edduce relative 
to their diffusion in Hindustan. 
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Daryen and less genial regions which ley to the north-west and west of 
the Indus. 

As regards the derivation of the Iranian language and mythology 
from the Indian (which may be asserted with moro show of probability 
than in the case of the Greeks and Latins), I may place tha authority 
and the arguments, just quoted, of Professor Spiegel in opposition to 
thoso of Mr, Curzon. 

L have so far examined Mr. Curzon’s theory generally, and without 
reference to the particular period when he supposes the movement of the 
Arians to the westward to have taken place. Bat when we advert to 
the late era at which he supposes it to have occurred, tated above, 
p. 303, f., in his own words, his theory sequires a still higher degree 
of improbability. If the Arians, or rather (in that case) the aleady 
Brobmanized Indians, had invaded and conquered the countries lying to 
the west of the Indus at a period subsequent to their occupation of the 
Dekban and to the full development of their civilization and their peculiar 
institutions, it is scarecly conceivable that no trace of thie sweeping 
invasion should have remained, either in their own literature or in 
that of any of the western nations, aud that no specifically Brahmanical 
influences should have been discoverable in the religious or political 
eystems of Persia, Greece, Rome, or Germany; for the period at which 
auch a aupposed extension of the Brahmanical Indians took place could 
not have been an ‘‘aute-Hellenic” era (p. 187); nor, consequently, is 
it imaginable that all record of it should have disappeared in a pre- 
sumed “age of darkness” (p. 186). The “ante-Hellenic” pericd 
terminated nearly 1000 years 3.c., and the Brahmanical institutions 
could not have been fully developed very long before that timo. 

‘Mr, Elphinstone, as we have seen, does not decide in favour of either 
theory, but leaves it in doubt whether the Hindus were an autoch- 
thonous or an immigrant nation. As a justification of his doubt, he 
refers to the circumstance that all other known migrations of ancient 
date have proceeded from enst to west, and have not radiated from a 
common centre. But this reasoning cannot claim to offer more than a 
limited presumption, and cannot be set against the stronger probabilities 
which, in this case, are suggested by the subsequent history of the dif- 
ferent Arian nations in favour of a radiation from one common centre. 

The mutual affinities of the Arian tongues imply, as wo have seen, 
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the anterior existence of one parent language, from which they all 
izsued, and conduct us by probable inference to the conclusion that the 
several nations who spoke those separate dialects were all descended, 
though not, perhaps, without intermixture with other races, from the 
same common ancestors, who employed the parent-language in ques- 
tion, and formed one Arian nation inhabiting the same country. As 
the question where this country was situated cannot be decided by 
history, ~ve are thrown back upon epeculation; and we are therefore led 
to inquice what that region was which by its position was most likely 
to have formed the point of departure from which nations situated in 
the opposite quarters ultimately oceupied by the Indians, the Iranians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, and the Slavonians, must have 
issued in order to reach their several abodes by the most easy and 
natural routes, The point of departure which best satisfles this con- 
dition is, in the opinion of the eminent writers whom J have cited, 
some region of Central Asia, lying to the north-west of India, We 
may, therefore, place the cradle of the Arians in or near Bactria 


Seer, VIII.—On the National Traditions of the Indians regarding their 
own Original Country. 

I shall now inquire whether there are any data to be found among 
the traditions of the Indians or the Persians, from which we can derive 
any confirmation of the conclusion to which we have been led by other 
considerations. I must, however, begin with @ candid admission that, 
fo far as I know, nono of the Sanskrit books, not even the most ancient, 
contain any distinct reference or allusion to the foreign origin of the 
Indians. This does not, perhaps, afford any just ground of surprise. 
The Vedic hymns themeelves do not carry us back to the first ages of 
the nation, but contain allusions to personages and events of a still 
earlier date. The past history of their race is very liable to be for- 
gotten by an unlettered people, as is remarked by Schlegel, in the 
passage quoted above, p. $07; and any traditions which may at one 
time have existed of the early Arian migrations might very easily 
have been overgrown and effaced by the luxuriant harvest of legendary 
inventions for which India has been remarkable from the earliest ages. 
Thia process of obscuration is distinctly traceable in other parts of 
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Indian history, and it has been frequently remarked how greatly the 
myths and even the allusions of the Vedas have been amplified and 
distorted by moro recent mythologists. I shall, however, proceed to 
quote such passages as may appear in any way to imply the tradition 
of a foreign origin. 

First. In the Rigveda,” an expression occurs from which we might 
infer that tho Indians still retained some recollection of their having 
at one time occupied a colder country. Reference is made to winter 
in the following texts:—B.V. i, 64, 14: Tokam pushyoma tanayam 
fatam himah | “May we cherish sons and descendants a hundred 
winters!”—~v. 54, 15: Jdaih su me Maruto haryata vacho yasya tarema 
tarasa éatan hima | “ Be pleased, O Maruts, with this hymn of mine, 
by the foree of which may we pass through.a hundred winters!”— 
vi, 4, B: Hadema fatahinak suctrah | “May we rejoice, living 9 
hundred winters, with vigorous offsprmg!"” The seme words are re- 
peated in vi. 10, 7; vi. 12, 6; vi 18,6; vi 17, 15. In vi. 48, 8, it 
is said to Agni: Paki atthesah someddharan bata himah stolyibhyo ye 
che dadati |‘ Proserve him who kindles thee from calamity for a 
hundred winters, and [preserve also] those who give (gifts) to thy 
worshippers.” And in ji. 1, 11, we find the words: Zvam Ila éata- 
hima’ai dakshase | “Thou (Agni) art I], bestowing a hundred winters 
on the wise man.” And in ix. 74, 8, we find the words, Kakshieate 
Satakimaya, “To Kakshivat, who hes lived a hundred winters.” The 
phrase, Padyema éaradah Stam jivema Sarodah Satam, “May wo soo— 
may we live—~a hundred eutamns,” also occurs in R.V. vii. 66, 16. 
Bee also R.V. x. 18, 4. This may, perhaps, be a more recent form of 
the expression, dating from a period when the recollection of the colder 
regions from which they had migrated was becoming forgotten by the 
Aryas.* 

% Wilson, Introd. to Rigveda, vol. i. p. xii. 

 Tomit here the quotation from the S'stapatha Brihmana, i 8, 1, 2, f. con- 
taining the oldest form of the legend of the Deluge extant in the Indian records, as 
well as the version of the same story given in the Mahibbirata, Vanaparva, vr. 
19746, #f., together with all the passages from the hymns relating to the desoant of 
the Arian Indiana from Manu, which were givon in the first edition of this volume, 
Pp. 324-331, because all these texts, and many others besides, have now been quoted 
in tha sccond edition of the first volume of this work, pp. 161-288; and beonuse 
further, it is doubtful whether the correct reading in the peasage of the 6’stapatha 
Brabmana i. 8 1, 6, is atidudrden “he passed over,” or adhidudraoa, whieh would 
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Second. In the allusiona made to the Uttara (or northern) Kurus in 
the Indian books, there may be some reminiscence of an early con- 
nexion with the countries to the north of the Himalaya, The follow- 
ing passage from the Aitareya-brahmans, viii. 14 (quoted by Wober, 
Indische Studien, i. 218), contains the oldest reference to this people 
of which I am aware :—Tasmad etasyam udichyas diss ye ke cha parena 
Himavantam jonapadah “ Uttarakuravak Uttaramadrah” sti vairqjyaya 
te 'bhishichyante | “viral” ity stan abhishiktan Gchakehate | ‘‘ Wherefore 
in thie nomthern region, all the people who dwell beyond the Himavat, 
(called) the Uttara Kurns and the Uttara Madras, are consecrated to 
glorious rule (vairajya). Thoso who are conseorated are called viral,” 

The following quotation from another part of the Aitareya-bribmona, 
viii. 28, will, however, show that even at the early period when that 
work waa composed, the country of the Uttara Kurus had come to be 
regarded as belonging to the domain of mythology: Etam ha vai Aindram 
mahabhishekas Vasishthah Satyaharyo "tyardtaye Janantapaye provacha| 
tasmad u Atyaratir Janantapir ardja san vidyayd eamantai sarvatah 
prithivim jayan pariyays | ea ha ucacha Vasishthah Satyahavyak “‘ajai- 
ahiy vai samantai sarcatah prithivim | makan ma gamaya” iti | Sa he 
uedeha Atyaratir Janantapir “yada brakmena Uttarakurin jayeyam 
atha team u ha eva prithivyai raja ayah sendpatir ova te 'ham ayam” 
$i | Sa ha wdcha Vasishthah Satyahavyah “devakshetram vai tad na tat 
tad martyo jetum arkati | adrukeho vai me & ’tah idam dads” éti | tato 
ha Atyaratin Janantapin attactryan nibsukram amttratapano Stush- 
minah S‘'aivyo jaghana | tasmad evamvidushe brahmanaya evahiohakrushe 
na kshatriyo druhyed na id rashtrad avapadyeyad no id vamaprago jahatl 
“‘Satyahavya of the race of Vasishtha declared this great inauguration, 
similar to Indra’s, to Atyarati, eon of Janantapa; and in consequence 
Atyariti, who was not a king, by [that] knowledge traversed the 
whole earth round, reducing it to subjection. Sityehavya said to him, 
‘Thou hast subdued the whole earth round: exalt me now to great- 
nes,’ Atyarati replied, ‘When, O Brahman, I conquer the Uttara 
Kurup, then thou shalt be king of the earth, and I will be only thy 
general’ Satyahavya rejoined, ‘That is the land of the gods; no 
not #o distinctly convey the same sense; and would Jeave it doubtful whether the 


‘writer intended to represent Mana as having crossed the Himalaya from the north- 
‘ward, 
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mortal may conquer it: thon hast acted injuriously towards me; I take 
back, therefore, that [which I have bestowed].’ In consequence of 
this the foe-destroying Sushmipa, the son of Sivi, slew Atyordti, son 
of Janantapa, who had [thus] become bereft of his vigour, and 
destitute of strength. Wherefore let no Kshatriya treat injuriously » 
Brahman who possesses this knowledge and has performed this rite, 
lest he lose his kingdom and his life.” (See Colebrooke’s Misc, Ess,, 
i. 43.) 

The northern Kurus are also mentioned in the Rimayana.” In the 
«description of the northern region,” iv. 44, 82, ff. we have the following 
account: Tan gachhata hari-sreshthah visalan Uttaran Kurin| danasilan 
mahabhagan nityatush{an gatyjvaran | na tatra Stam ushnat vd na sara 
ndmayas tatha | na soko na bhayam ca’pi na varshaii na'pi bhaskarad | 
“Go, most excellent of monkeys, to those illustrious Uttara Kurus, 
who are liberal, prosperous, perpetually happy, and undecaying. In 
their country there is neither cold nor heat, nor decrepitude, nor disease, 
nor grief, nor fear, nor rain, nor sun.” A great deal more follows in 
tho same hyporbolical strain, and then it is added (verso 117): Kurahe 
tan samatikramya uttare payasat nidhth | tatra somagirir nama hiran- 
maya-samo mahdn| and in verses 121, 122: na kathanchane ganlavyom 
kurindm uttarena cha | anyesham api bhatanam na tatra kramate gatih | 
4a hi somagirir nima deviném api durgamah | “Beyond the Kurus to 
the north lies the ocean; and there the vast Soma-mountain is situated, 
resembling a masa of gold.” ‘You must not travel to the uorth of 
the Kurus, That region is untrodden by the steps of other living 
beings also. For that Soma-mountain is difficult of access even to the 
gods themselves.’ 

In the same way, when Arjuna, in the course of his conquests, as 
described in the Digvijaya Parva of the Mahabharata, comas to the 





Bee also the first volume of this work. second edition, p. 493, f. 

© These quotations are from Gorresio's edition. The Bombay edition, wee, 43 of 
the same book, vv. 38, and 57, f, is less diffuse. It says, ¥. 38: Utter Kurovas 
tatra kyitepwaye-prati‘rayah | “There are situated the Uttara Kurus, the abodes 
of those who have performed works of motit:” and inv. 67: Na kathenchana gave 
taoyai Kuriinim ultarcea vah | anyeehim api dhitantin n@nukriunati vai gatih { 
58 | a0 Ai somagirir ndina deviinim api durgemed, “You must not on any account 
go to the northward of tho Kurus: nor may any other creatures Broceed farther. 
For that Soma-mountain is dificult of access even to the gods,” 
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country of the Uttara Kurus in Harivarsha, he is thus addressed by 
the guards at the gate of the city (Sabha Parva, verses 1045, ff.): 
Partha nedats teaya sakyam puran jotuis kathanchana{ . . . idam 
peram yah pravided dhrwan na sa bhaved narab| . . . na chatra 
kinchij jetavyam Arjundire pradrisyate | Uttarah Huravo hy ete natra 
yuddham pravartate | pravishto *pi hi Kaunteya neha drakehyasi kin- 
chana | na hi manusha-dehona Sakyam atrabhivikshitum | “This city, O 
king, e~nnot in any way be subdued by thee. . . . He who entera 
this cicy wmet be more than mortal, . . . There is nothing to be 
beheld here, O Arjuna, which thou mayest conquer. Here are the 
Uttara Kurus, whom no one attempts to combat. And even if thou 
shouldst enter, thou couldst behold nothing; for here no one with a 
mortal body can see.” 

On this passage (part of which is a mere repetition of the Ait. Brih. 
‘viii. 28) Professor Lassen remarks (in the Zeitachrift fiir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, ii. 62): “At the furthest accessible extremity of 
the earth appears Herivareha, with the northern Kurus. The region 
of Hari or Vishnu belongs to the system of mythical geography; but 
the case is different with the Uttara Kurns. Here there is a real 
Basis of geographical fact; of which fable has only taken advantage, 
without creating it, The Uttara Kurus were formerly quite inde- 
pendent of the mythical system of ‘dvipes,’ though they were included 
in it at an early date.” Again the same writer says at p. 65: “That 
the conception of the Uttara Kurus is based upon an actual country, 
and not on mere invention, is proved (1) by the way in which they 
are mentioned in the Vedas” [the Aitaroya-brihmana, as just quoted 
p. 324]; (2) by the existence of Uttara Kuru in historical times 
as a real country; and (8) by the way in which the legend makes 
mention of that region as the home of primitive customs. To begin 
with the last point, the Mahabhirata speaks as follows of the 
freer mode of life which women led in the ‘early world, Book L., 
verses 4719-22: Andopitah kila pur& striya dean vardnane| kdma- 
chara-vik6rinysh svatantras charuhdsins | teat vyuchcharamananam 
Kaumarat subhage patin | nddharmo "bhad vardrohe sa hi dharmak pura 
‘bhavat | tam chaioa dharmam pauranath tiryagyoni-gatah prajak | 
adydpy anuvidhtyante kama-kredha-vivaryitah | pramano-drishto dharmo 
"yam pajyate cha maharshibhia| Uttareshu cha rambhoru Kurushy adyapt 
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pyyate | ‘Women were formerly yneonfined, and roved about at their 
pleasure, independent. Though in their youthful innocence, they went 
astray from their husbands, they were guilty of no offence; for such 
was the rule in early times, This ancient custom is even now the 
law for creatures born as brutes, which are free from lust and anger. 
This custom is supported by authority, and is observed by great yishis, 
and it is atil) practised among the northern Kurus,’ # 

“The idea which is here conveyed is that of the continuance in one 
part of the world of that original blessedness which prevailed in the 
golden age. To afford a conception of the happy condition of the 
southern Kurus it is said in another place’? (Mahabh., i. 4346: 
Uitarash Kurubhih sardham dakshigah Kuravas tatha | viepardhamanth 
vyaharats tatha devarshi-charanaih |) ‘“ ‘The southern Kurus vied in 
happiness with the northern Kurus, end with the divine rishis and 
bards.’ ” 

Professor Lassen goes on to say: ‘Ptolemy (vi. 16) is also ao- 
quainted with Uttara Kuru. He speaks of a mountain, a people, and 
a city called Ottorokorra. Most of the other ancient authors who 
elsewhere mention this name have it from him. It is a part of the 
country which be calls Serica; according to him the city lies twelve 
dogrees west from the metropolis of Sera, and the mountain extends 
from thence far to the eastward. As Ptolemy has misplaced the 
whole of eastern Asia beyond the Ganges, the relative position which 
he assigns will guide us better then the absolute one, which removes 
Ottorokorra eo far to the east that a correction is inevitable. 

“ According to my opinion the Ottorokorra of Ptolemy must be 
ought for to the cast of Kashghar.” 

Lagsen also thinks that Megasthenes had the Uttara Kurus in view 

% [I am myself rosponsible for the translation of these lines.’ The practice of 
Promiscuous intercourse was, according to the legend, aboliched by 8’vétakéta, son 
of the rishi Uddilake, who was incensed at seeing his mother led away by a strange 
Brahman, His father told him there was no reason to be angry, us: anavritiih Ai 
rarveshim varndnim angandh bhuvi | yathi gaeah sthitds tite eve ave virne tathE 
projah | “The women of all castes on earth are unconfined: just as cattle ere 
‘situated, 20 are human beings, too, within their respective castes.” S'v8takétu, how- 
‘ever, could not endure this custom, and established the rule that henceforward wives 
should remain faithful to their husbands, and husbands to their wives, Mahabhérata, 
i. yerues 4724-33.—J,M.] 

400 The original passage will be given in appendix, note J. 
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when he referred to the Hyperboreans, who were fabled by Indian 
writere to live a thousand years. In his Indian Antiquities (Ind. 
Alterthumekunde, 2nd ed., i. 612, £ and note) the same writer con- 
cludes that the descriptions given in such passages as those above cited 
relative to the Uttara Kurus are to be taken as pictures of an ideal 
paradise, and not as founded on any recollections of the northern origin 
of the Kurus. Still it is probable, he thinks, that some such romi- 
niscon >s'originally existed, and still survived in the Vedic era, though 
there 18 wif trace of their existence in later times. 

The sanctity of Kashmir is thus celebrated in the Vana Parva of the 
Mahabharata, verses 10,545-46: Kaémtra-mandalam chaitat sarva- 
punyam arindama| maharehibhis chadhyushitam pasyedam bhratribhib 
taha| yatrauttardnd sarcesham rishinan Nahushasya cha| Agnes 
chaivatra samvadah Hasyapasya cha Bharata| ‘And this is the 
region of Kaémira, all-holy, and inhabited by great rishis: behold it, 
along with thy brothers, It was here that the conversation of all the 
northern yishis with Nahusha, as well as that of Agni and Kagyapa, 
occurred.” 

Fourth. Inthe Atharva-veda, v. 4, 1, the salutary plant “ kushtha”” 
is spoken of as growing on the other side of the Himilaya :—Udai 
Jato Himavatak prackyah ntyaso Janam, “ Produced to the north of the 
Himavat, thon art carried to the people in tho cast,” This reference 
may perhaps be held to imply that the contemporaries of the author of 
this mantra had some acquaintance with the country on the other side 
of the great chain, 

Fifth. In a passage of the Sankhiyana or Keushitaki-brihmana 
vii, 6 (cited by Weber, Ind. Stud. i 159, note, and alluded to by 
Miiller, ‘‘ Last Results of the Turanian Researches,” p. 340), it is re- 
ported that the north was resorted to at an early period for the purpose 
of studying language, as it was best known in that region: Pathya 
Svastir udichim disam prajanat| Vag vai Pathys Svastih| tasmad 
wdichyam diki grajnatatara dg udyate| udanche % eva yantt vacham 
bikahitum | yo 08 latah dgachhati tasya 08 subrashante “iti sma cha” | 
esha hi oGcho dik prajnata| “ Pathy& Svasti (a goddess) knew the 





101 Zeitachrift, ax above, ii. 67, and Schwanbeck, Megasthonis Indion, pp. 77, 117, 
Hep) 83 ry xoueray “PrepBoplay va abrd Ayer TyuwlBy wat ThvBdpy wa) kara 
pudordyors. 
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. northern region. Now Pathya Svasti is Vach [the goddess of speech}. 
‘Hanes in the northern region speech is better known and better spoken : 
and it is to the north that men go to learn speech: men listen to the 
instractions of any one who comes from that quarter, saying, ‘he says 
[so and so}’: for that is renowned as the region of speech.” On 
this the commentator Vindyaka Bhatta remarks (Weber, as above): 
« Projndtatara vag udyate,” kaémire Sarasvatt Hrtyate| Badarikaérame 
vode-ghoshah triyate| “odchatt sikshitum” Sarasatt-prasadartham 
“‘udanche ova yanti” | yo vd prasadam labdhoa “tatab agachhati™| 
“maha” prasiddham oha ama sarealokah| “Language is botter 
understood and spoken :’ for Sarasvati is spoken of [as having her 
abode] in Kashmir, and in the hermitago of Badariki [Badarinath in 
‘the Himalaya, apparently], the sound of the Vedas is heard. ‘Men 
g0 to the north to learn language’: to obtain the favour of Sirisvitt; 
and ‘he who comes thenee,’ having obtained her favour, ‘is listened 
to with attention,’ as every one knows, and repeats,” 

There may lie in this passage some faint reminiscence of an early 
connexion with the north. 


fixor. IX.— Whether any tradition regarding the earliest abodes of the 
Arian race is contained in the First Fargard of the Vendidad. 

T shall now proceed to quote at some length the First Fargard of the 
‘Vendidad, descriptive of the creation of various countries by Abura- 
mazda, which is held by some scholars to contain a reference to the 
earliost regions known to, and euocessively occupied by, the Iranians, 
though thie is denied by others. Being unsequainted with Zond, I 
shall borrow the abstract which I give of this section from the versions 
of Professor Spiegel'’* and Dr, Haug.’ 

14,—*t Ahura-mazda spake to the holy Zarathustra: ‘I formed 
into an agreeable region that which before was nowhere habitable. 
‘Hed I not done this, all living things would have departed to Airyana- 
‘vagjo.’ 

it Avesta: Die Heiligen Schriften der Parson (Avesta: The Sacred Writings of 
the Partie), vol. i., pp. 61, 

42 Das Erste Kapitel des Vendidid (The First Chapter of the Vendidad), pp. 18, ff. 

ot Tho purport of this iy, Dr. Haug remarks, thet Airysne-vadjo was originally 
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5-9.—'T, Abura-mazda created as the first, best region, Airyana- 
vagjo, in a state of excellence. Then Angra-mainyns, the destroyer, 
formed in opposition to it, a great serpent, and winter [or snow], the 
creation of the deévas. There are there ten months of winter, and two 
of summer.” 

13, 14.—‘I, Ahura-mazda, created as the second, best region, Gau, 
in which Sughdha is situated.’ 

([Frre, and in most of the following cases, I omit the counter- 
ereaions of Angre-mainyus. ] 

17, 18,—T, ote., created as the third, best region, Moura, the’ 
mighty, the holy.’ 

21, 22.—"T, ete., created as the fourth, best region, the fortunate 

Bakhdht, with the lofty banner.’ 

25, 26.—'I, ete., created es the fifth, best region Nisii,’ [situated 
between Méuru and Bakhdhi.] 

29, 30.—* TI, ote., created as the sixth, best region, Hardyu, abound- 
ing in houses [or water.’ 

33-36.—'T, ete., created as the seventh, best region, Vatkereta 
where Dujak is situated. In opposition to it, Angra-mainyus, the 
destroyer, created the Pairika Khnathaiti, who clung to Kereéaspa.’ 

87, 88.—'T, etc., created as the eighth, best region, Urva, fall of 
pastures.’ 

41, 42.—‘I, ete., created as the ninth, best region, Khninta, in 
which Vehrkina lies.’ 

45, 46.—<I, ote., created as the tenth, best region, the fortunate 
Haragaiti.’ 

49, 50.-*T, ete., created as the eleventh, best region, Haétumat, 
the rich and shining.’ 

$9, 60.—‘T, etc., created as the twelfth, best region, Ragha, with 
three fortresses [or races] 

63, 44.—‘T, eto., created os the thirteenth, best region, Chakhra, 
the strong.’ 

67, 68.—'I, ete., created as the fourteenth, best region, Varena, 
with four corners; to which was born Thraétaino, who slew the ser- 
pent Dahaka.’ 
the only cultivated country, and that all other countries were waste, As it was to be 


feared that the inhabitants of the waste would overrun Airyana-razjo, other oountrics 
‘also were made habitable by Ahura-mazda. 
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72, 78.—T, eto., created as the fifteenth, boat country, 
héndu [from the eastern to the western Hendu*). In opposition, 
Angra-mainyus created untimely evils, and pernicious heat [or fover]_’ 

16, 77.—*I, eto., created as the sixteenth, and best, the people who 
live without a ruler on the sea-shore.’ 

81.—‘ There are besides, other countries, fortunate, renowned, lofty, 
Prosperous and splendid.’” 

T shall now adduce the most important comments of difforent authors 
on this curious passage. 

‘Haug observes (p. 9) that “the winter of ten monthe’ duration as- 
signed to Airyans-vazj3, points to # position far to the north, at a 
great distance beyond the Jaxartes; but the situation cannot, in the 
absence of any precise accounts, be more specifically fixed. Only so 
much is undeninble, that the Iranians came from the distant north, 
The same thing results from the Second Fargard of the Vendidad, 
where the years of Yims are enumerated by winters, end the evils of 
winter are depicted in lively colours.’ The same writer further 
remarks (pp. 23, 24): “By Airyans-vagjé we are to understand the 
original country of the Ariana, and paradise of the Iranians. Its 
raler was King Yima, the renowned Jemshéd of Iranian legends, who 
is hence called éruto Airyénd-eadjahi, ‘famous in Airyana-vadjo.’ 
(Fargard ii.) In this region Ahura-mazda end Zarathustra adore the 
water of tho celestial spring (Ardot sara anahita, Yasht, 5, 17, 104); 
and here, too, Zarathustra supplicates Drvaépé and Ashi. Thus, 
Airyans-vagjé hod become an entirely mythical region, the abode of 
gods and heroes, freo from sickness, death, frost and heat, as is said 
of Yima’s realm. We can, however, discover a historical substratum 
in the chapter before us. In Airyana-vacjé the winter lasts for ten 
moutha; but winter being a calamity inflicted by Angra-mainyua, was 
not compatible with the idea of s paradise, the abode of joy and 
blessedness. This long duration of winter is, however, perfectly 
characteristic of regions lying far to the north, and is a primitive 
reminiscence of the real cradle of the Iranians. In the legend of 
Airyana-vagj3 an actual historical recollection of this earlicst home 
has thus become blended with the conception of a primeval abode of 


We Spiogel omite the words within brackets, 
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mankind in paradise, such as is represented in 80 many popular tra- 
ditions.” 

“ Airyana-vadjo,” says Spiegel, “is to ‘po placed in the farthest cast 
of tho Iranian plateau, in the region where the Oxus and Jaxartes 
take their rise.” 

‘The second country is Sogdiana; the third, Merv (the ancient Mar- 
giana); the fourth, Balkh (the ancient Bactria); the fifth, Nisa (the 
ancier ‘ Nissa) ;% the sixth, Herat (the ancient Aria); the seventh is 
Kabul,” "tocording to Spiegel, and Sejestan according to Burnonf, 
Lasson, and Hang; the eighth is Kabul, according to Hong and 
Lassen ; the ninth is Gurgin, according to Spiegel," and Kandahar, 
according to Heng; the tenth is the Arachosia of the ancients; the 
eleventh is the valley of the Hilmend river; the twelfth is Rei in 
Media; the thirteenth and fourteenth are variously placod; the 
fifteenth is the country of the seven rivera (Sapta-sindhavas), or the 
Panjab; and the sixtcenth may, Haug thinks, be sought on the shores 
of the Caspian Sea."° 

In regard to the age of the section under review, Dr. Haug remarks 
(p. 6): “The original document itself [as distinguished from certain 
additions which appear to have been interpolated in it] is certainly of 
high antiquity, and is undoubtedly one of the oldest of tho pieccs 
which compose the existing Vendided. But in the form in which it 
lies before us (even after striking out the late interpolations) it is 
decidedly subsequent to Zarathustra; and later than the so-called 
‘Gathds,’ in which, for the most part, the genuine sayings and doctrines 


4106 Bpiegel says that in the writings on the geogrephy of this section, the position 
of this country has been much disputed. Comm. p. 24. (The first volume of this 
commentary appeared in 1865, thirtecn yoars after the publication of the first volume 
of the translation of the Avoste.) 

WF According to his commentary, p, 28, Spiegel thinks that the correctness of thin 
‘identification cannot be decidedly guaranteed, but that it has much in its favour, 

108 According to Spiegel, this locality is diffteult to determine. Comm. p. 31. 

100 In his Comm., p. 32, Spiegel says that the name Vchrkina appear to coincide 
with the ancient Hyreania, Lassen concurs in this. Ind, Ant,, i. 635, note (2nd ed.), 

U0 In e paper “On the Geographical Arrangement of the Arian Countries mon- 
tioned in the First Fargard of the Vendidad,” published in the Transactions of tho 
Berlin Academy for 1856, pp. 621-647, Dr. Kiepert contests the conclusions of Dr, 
Haug and othors in rogard to the position of some of the countried. Dr, Haug 
dofends his own views in s peper in the Journ. of the Germ. Or. Society, vol, xi. 
Bp. 626-653 
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of Zarathustra have been handed down. The chief reason for this 
conclusion is, that the passage under review exhibits the Persian 
doctrine in a far more developed shape than the songs of Zarathustra,” 
And again in p. 7, “Though there is thus no doubt that this Fargard 
only dates from the period after Zarathustra, we do not thereby mean 
to say that it is of modern origin; on the contrary, its whole contents 
show that it mast be very ancient. We can scarcely derive from it 
any fixed historical data. From the names of the countries, however, 
wo can gather not only that the geographical knowledge of its author 
‘was very limited, but also that tho region actually ocoupied by the 
Ariana was much more contracted than we afterwards find it.” 

In his first volume Professor Spiegel remarks on the same Fargard as 
follows, p. 59: “The great importanco of this first chapter for the pre- 
historical age of the Indo-Germanic race in gencral, and of the Persian 
rece in particular, has beon fully allowed by investigators of the mytho- 
logy and history of the ancient world. Heeren, Rhode, Lassen, and others, 
have recognized in these accounts of the Vendidad e half-historical, half- 
mythical fragment, which reveals to us the state of geographical know- 
ledge among the followers of the Avesta at the time when it was com- 
posed. Perhaps, we may also, with Rhode, discover in it the history 
of the gradual diffusion of the Iranien race, regarding the first- 
mentioned country as their primeval abode, and those which follow 
as the regions which were peopled at a later date. The order in 
which the countries are arranged appears to tell in favour of this 
hypothesis.” 

In hie second volume, p. cix, Professor Spiegel retracts his qualified 
edhesion to the view of Rhode. He says: “I cannot coincide in the 
attempt to discover in the first chapter of the Vendidad an account of 
the gradual migration of the Iranians. It has been said that that list 
of countries is a continuous history of their attempts at colonization, 
beginning with their northern home, and ending with Hapta-Hendu or 
India, But the list nowhere speaks of any such migration,...... 
‘Hence, I see in this chapter nothing but a specification of the countries 
known to the Iraniens at a particular time. This period, however, 
cannot be a very recent one, as the name Hapte-Henda is connected 
with the Vedic period. This name, however, may have been preserved 
in Persia after it had disappeared in India, and we cannot conclude 
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from it that this Fargard was composed contemporaneously with the 
Vedas.” ™ 

M. Pictet, on the other hand, makes the following observations: 
“These names [of countries’] enable us to follow step by step the 
extension of the Iranians over the vast domain which they have ever 
sineo occupied. The thing which interests us the most in this 
enumeration is the point of departure, and the general direction of 
the ovement. Tho first perfect abode which Ormuzd created is 
called “Airyans-vagjo.’ . . . As Ritter and Lassen remark, the 
ten months of winter and only two of summer can only apply to the 
highest valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh at the north-east corner of 
the Iranian table-land. But it is difficult to conceive that an 
‘excellent’ abode could ever have existed there, unless we assume 
a vory improbable alteration of climate. We are os little able to 
imagine how a country so savage and so poor could have been tho 
eradle of a race so prolific aa the Aryas. I believe, then, that we 
must seperate, in this tradition, the mythical element from the his- 
torical deta, Airyana-vaijo, the primeval paradise, was probably 
nothing more than a very confused reminiscence of the country origin- 
ally inhabited by the Aryas. At their dispersion, the Perso-Arian 
branch, driven back perhaps by the gradual increase of the Arian 
population, may have directed their steps towards the east aa far as the 
high valleys of Belurtagh and Mustagh, where their further progress 
would be arrested. At a later period, when the emigration of the 
other Arian tribes had left the field clear, they descended from these 
unprofitable regions towards the more favoured countries of which 
they had preserved some recollection, as we learn from the myth in 
Vendidad.”—Origines Indo-Européennes, pp. 36, 37. 

Professor Miiller’s views, as well as those of M. Bréal, on the First 
Furgard of the Vendidad will be found above, in note 90, p. 824." 

1 Tn his Commentary on tho Avesta, vol. i. (1865), p. 1, the eame author writes: 
“This view (that this Fargard describes the migration of the Iranians) was first 
shaken by Kieport in his disertation on ‘The Googrephical Arrangomont of the 
Names of Arian Countries in the First Fargard of the Vendidad” (Proceedings of the 
Berlin Academy of Science, Dec., 1856, p. 621, ff), with which I in general agroo, 
as does also M. Bréal, De la Geographie de P Aeesta (Journ. Aviatique, 1862). On 
the other hand, Haug and Bunsen maintain the view that this chapter describes the 
migrations of the Indo-Germans, end in particular of the Arians, up to the time of 


their immigration into Iran and India (compare Bansen’s Zgyptens Btelle in dar 
‘Welt-geschichte, vol. ii., p, 104, ff). us See Appendix, note K. 
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Sao, X—What was the route by which tho Aryas penetrated into 
India? 

‘Wo have already seen (pp. 306, ff.) that according to the most 
numerous authorities, Bactria, or its neighbourhood, was the country 
which the different branches of the Indo-European race occupied in 
common before thetr separation, By bal route, then, did they enter 
into India? 

A, W. von Schlegel thinks that the Indo-Arians must have pene 
trated into that country from the west. After describing the difficulties 
of the sea routes leading to India from the south, and of the land route 
over the Himilaya from the north, he goes on to say: ‘The western 


18 Ta the first edition of this volume, p. 345, 1 wrote x follows: “Profesior 
Benfey, who, apparently, differs to some extent from other scholars in designating 
that primoval country as Tartary, is of opinion that the Indian and Persian brauches 
of this family may, after their scparation from the others, have dwelt together, more 
to the south, in Little Thibet, the country near the sources of the Indus,” and I 
‘thon proceed to quote from his Indien, pp. 14, ., 2 passage in which he argues that 
most probably the Indians “crossed over from their ancient seats beyond, and in the 
northern yalleya of, the Himalaya, into the southern plains, rather as perceable 
colonists than es martial conquerors. ‘The passes over which the road lies aro, it is 
true, difficult, but by mo means insuperable, and are available for traffic and every 
sort of intercourse, though difficnlt for warlike operations, By these routes the first 
Aryes who settled in Indie, partly following the various branches of the Ganges, 
might have found their way, through Kemaon, Garhwal, or Sirmur, to the plains 
situated to tho the south of the Himalaya. Mere they founded Indraprestha, end 
theneo spread thomselves around, subduing the focble Mlechhas, and gradually con- 
quering all the parts of Indis which were not too difficult of access.”” 

In his review of tho first volume of this work, in the Gott, Gel. Anzeigon for 1861, 
p. 136, Prof, Bonfey writes: “The author has also givon a place to the opinion ox- 
pressed by me in 1840 in regard to the rod by which the Sanskrit-speaking raoe 
immigrated iuto India, ‘This was written ut a time when I had sourcely any means 
of becoming acquainted with the Vedas; and since then I have had no opportunity for 
expressing my views anew upon this question. But already in 1844, when 1 first 
read through the Rigveda in London, and stil] more in 1846, after Roth's dissertation 
“On the Literature, ete. of the Veda,’ had appeared, I, too, became firmly con 
vinced thut it was not the region of the Sarasvati which was to be nemumed aa the 
earliest abode of the immigrants into India (on which my opinion regarding their 
route liad boon founded), but the country of the Upper Indus, and that, consequently, 
their route must hava been over the Hindukush and the Indus.” Professor Benfey 
then goes on to state his conviction that his earliest view was the only one to which 
the materials at his commend before the Vedas were accessible could properly lead. 
And he refers to the fact that Prof. Weber's opinion had at fret ooincided with bis 
‘own (the passage Will be quoted in @ note farther on, p. 339), and had only at a later 
period been altered in conformity with the materials now accessible, 
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side of India appears to be more open, as from Kashmir to the Delta 
of the Indus the boundaries are not otherwise marked than by that 
river itself. But in ita upper course the Indus is not navigable, owing 
to its rapidity and its cataracts: and in addition its right bank is 
flanked by mountsins. Towards the sea it spreads out into, or is 
eurrounded by, marebes: more in the interior, and even above the 
confluence of the five rivers, it is bounded by sandy deserts, From 
that point to the place where it enters the plains near Attock, a tract 
intervenes where the passage may be more easily effected. Accord- 
ingly it is on this side that India has always been entered by foreign 
conquerors, by Semiramis, if her Indian expedition is authentic, 

by Alexander the Great, Selencus, and the Greek kings of Bactrie, 
by the Indo-Scythians, or nomad races, who invaded certain provinces 
during the century preceding our era; by Mahmud of Ghazni, by the 
Afghans, the Moguls, and the Persians under Nadir Shah. Thus all 
probabilities are united in favour of the supposition that the ancestors 
of the Hindus came from the same side; a supposition which we find 
to be confirmed by arguments of another kind. Tho Panjab would 
consequently be the first country occupied by the colonists. ‘Tradition 
does not, however, celebrate this as & classic region, On the contrary, 
in a passage of the Mahabharata, published and commented on by 
Lassen, ita inhabitants are doscribed as less pure and correct in their 
customs than the real Aryas, as perhaps they had been corrupted by 
the vicinity of barbarians. This leads us to believe that it was only 
after the colonists had spread themselves over the plains of the Ganges, 
thet their form of worship, and the social order dependent upon 
it, could have assumed a permanent form.’-—Essaia littéraires et 
historiques, pp. 455-457. 

The same view is taken by Lassen (Indian Antiquities, Ist ed., i. 
511; Qnd ed., p. 612):— 

“The Indians, like most other nations of the ancient world, believe 
themselves to be autochthonous: their sécred legends represent India 
itself as the scene of creation, as the abode of the patriarchs, and the 
theatre of their deeds; and they have no recollection of having sprung 
from any country out of India, or of having ever lived beyond the 
bounds of their own Bharatavarsha, (See, however, above, p. 823, ff.) 

“1t is true that we might be tempted to discover in the superior 
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eactednoss which they ascribe to the north a reference, unintelligible 
to themselves, to a closer connexion which they had formerly had with 
the northern countries; for the abodes of most of the gods are placed 
towards the north in and beyond the Himaleya, and the holy and 
wonderful mountain Mera is situated in the remotest regions in the 
name direction. A more exact examination will, however, lead to the 
conviction that the conception to which wo have referred has been 
developed in India itself, and is to be derived from the peculiar cha- 
vacter of the northern mountain-range. The deily prospect of the 
snowy summits of the Himalaya glittering far and wide over the 
plains, and in the strictest sense insurmountable, and the knowledge 
which they had of the entircly different character of the table-land 
beyond, with its extensive and tranquil domains, its clear and cloudless 
sky and peculiar natural productions, would necessarily designate the 
north as the abode of the gods and the theatre of wonders; while its 
holiness is explicable from the irresistible impression produced upon 
the mind by eurrounding nature. Uttara Kura, the Elysium in the 
remotest north, may be most properly regarded as an ideal picture 
ereated by the imagination, of a life of tranquil felicity, and not as 
a recollection of any early residence of the Kurus in the north. Such 
at least ie true of the representation which we have of this country 
in the epic poems. It is, however, probable that originally, and as 
late as the Vedic era, a recollection of this sort attached itself to that 
country, though in later times no trace of it has been preserved.” 
After stating the reasons (already detailed above, pp. 308, ff.) which 
lead to the conclusion that the Indians could not have been autochtbonous, 
Lassen proceeds as follows (ist ed., p. 515, 2nd. ed., p. 616): “There 
is only one route by which we can imagine the Arian Indians to have 
immigrated into India; they must have come through the Panjab, and 
they must have reached the Panjab through western Kabulistan. The 
roads leading from the country on the Oxus into eastern Kabulistan and. 
the valley of the Panjkora, or into the upper valley of the Indus down 
‘upon Gilgit, and from thence either down the course of the Indus, or 
from Gilgit over the lofty plateau of Deotau down on Kashmir, are 
now known to us as the roughest and most difficult that exist, and 
do not appear to have been ever much or frequently used aa lines 
of communication. We can only imagine the small tribes of the 
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Daradas to have come by the second route from the northern side 
of the Hindukush into their elevated valleys; but we cannot suppose 
the mass of the Arians to “have reached India by this road. All the 
important expeditions of nations or armies which are known to ua 
have proceeded through the western passes of the Hindukush, and if 
‘we suppose the Arian Indians to have come into India from Bactria, 
this is the only route by which we can assume them to have 
arrived.” It is true that the Hindus attach no idea of sanctity to 
the Panjab; on the contrary, “the Sarasvati is the western boundary 
of the pure land, governed by Brahmanical law. There are, indeed, 
Indians dwelling further to the west, but they do not observe the 
Brahmanical ordinances in all their integrity. But this mode of re- 
garding the western tribes can only have arisen after the Indian 
institutions had been developed, and a marked difference had become 
observable between the people living east of the Sarasvati, and thosa 
on tho western border, The people of the Panjab always appear as 
descended from the same stock, and in spite of the aversion in question, 
the epic legeuda recount to ua frequent relations between the kings of 
the pure portion of India and the tribes to the westward. There is no 
break in the chain of Indian races towards the west.” (p. 616, 2nd ed.) 

‘M. Burnouf briefly indicates his opinion on the question with which 
‘we are now occupied, by speaking of “‘the movement which from the 
earliest ages had carried the Arian race from the Indus to the Ganges, 
and from the Ganges into the Dekhan,” etc., Preface to Bhag. Par., 
vol. iii., p. xxix. 

I am not aware whether Professor Roth has ever expressed on 
opinion es to the precise route by which the Arians entered India; 
but in his work on tho Lit. and Hist. of the Veda (1846), p. 136, he 
writes as follows: ‘It is more than probable that the bulk of tho 
tribes which we may designate as the Vedic people dwelt nenrer to 
the Indus than the Jumne, and thst the battle which is describod in 
the hymn before us was one of those conflicts in which the northern 
tribes pressed upon the southern, on their way towards the regions 
which they were eventually to occupy. The Indus is well known and 
frequontly celebrated in the hymns of the Rigveda, while at this 
moment I know of only one passage in which the Ganges is mentioned, 
and that only in a way which essigus to it an inferior rank.” 
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The same writer in his article on ‘‘Brakma and the Brahmans,” in 
the Journal of the Gerinan Oriental Society for 1847, p. 61, again 
expresses himeelf thus: “When the Vedio people, expelled by some 
shock—and thet at a period more recent than the majority of the 
“hymns of the Veda—relinquished their seats in the Panjab and on the 
Indus, advanced farther and further to the south, drove the aborigines 
into the hills, and occupied the broad tracts lying between the Ganges, 
the Jumma, and the Vindhya range, the time had arrived when the 
division of power, the relations of king and priest, could become trans- 
formed in the most rapid end comprehensive manner.” 

Professor Weber also speaks of the Arians as at one time dwelling 
beyond the Indus. In his Hist, of Ind. Lit. (1852), pp. 2 and 8, he 
writes: ‘In the oldest parts of the Rigveda the Indian people appear 
to us as settled on the north-western borders of India, in the Panjab, 
and even beyond the Panjab, on the borders of the Kubhi river, the 
Kophéa in Kabul.* The gradual diffusion of this people from this 
point towards the east, beyond the Sarasvat! and over Hindustan as 
far us the Ganges, can be traced almost step by step in the later por- 
tions of the Vedic writings.” See also Ind. Stud. ii. 20. 

In his “Recent Investigations on Ancient India,” the same writer 
similarly remarks : ‘ The oldest hymns of the Veda show us the Arian 
people still dwelling beyond, or, at least, only on the north-western 
frontiers of India; viz., in the tract between the Cabul river and the 
Indus, as well as in the Panjab. Their advance from this point, and 
extension over India can be traced step by step in their literature, 
Their road lay to the north of the great desert of Marwar, from the 
Satedru (the modern Sutlej) to the Sarasvati, a river (esteemed at a 
Inter period as of the highest sanctity) which loses itself in the sands 
of the desert. This must have been a point where they made a halt 

‘N¢ Ty his Indische Studien, vol. i: p. 165 (gublished 1849-50), Weber speaks of 
the “ Arian Indians being driven by a deluge frum their home (see above, p. 835, note), 
and coming from the north, not from the west (as Lassen, i. 516, will have it) into 
Indie; first of all to Keahmir and the Panjab; ax it is only in this way that we can 
explain the northern Kurus and the northern Madras, with whom the conception af° 
the golden age became afterwards smsociated.” As, however, in the paraages quoted 
in the text, which were written at 2 later date, Weber supposes tho Arians to have 
dwelt on the Kabul river, they must, in order to arrive there, have either arrived by 


‘the route which Lassen assigns, or have afterwards spread themselves to the west- 
ward. 
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of long continuance, as may be concluded from the great sacredness 
ascribed in Inter times to this region. At that period it formed the 
boundary line between the Brahmanical organization which was being 
now formed in Hindustan, and those Arian races of the west which 
retained the free manner of life inherited from their forefathers.” — 
Indian Sketches, pp. 13, 14, 

.M, Langlois, in the Prefuoo to his French translation of the R.V., 
speaks to the same effect, pp. ix, x: “The hymns of the Rigveda 
were composed for tribes which had come from the banks of the Indus, 
and wore living in the plains watered by the Ganges, This people 
sooms fo have belonged to that great branch of the human race known 
under the name of the Aryas. They brought with them e mild and 
simple civilization, patriarchal mannere, a polished language. . . . 
These Aryas, as they established themselves in India, drove back 
before them the ancient populations, which then proceeded to oceupy 
the foresta and mountains, and which, on account of their savage ous. 
toms and murderous depredations, became, for the Aryns, the types of 
those evil spirits which they have depicted in their books. At the 
head of the first colony there must have been # prince of the Arian 
nation called Mann, whom the traditions represent as tho father of 
mankind.” 

In another place, in a note to B.V. i. 88, 8 (p. 264, vol. i. of his 
work, note 2), the same author writes still more explicitly as regards 
the point under consideration: “It is my opinion that the Indian 
colony conducted by Manu, which established itself in Aryavartta, 
came from the countries which lie to the west of the Indus, and of 
which the general name was Aria, Ariana, Hiran.” 

Professor Miller does not, as far aa I am aware, anywhere determine 
the route by which the Arians arrived in India, more precisely than 
is done in the following passages (already quoted in pp. 310, f.): “At 
the first dawn of traditional history we see these Arian tribes migrating 
across the snow of the Himalaya, southward towards the ‘seven rivers’ 
(the Indus, the five rivers of the Panjab, and the Sarasvati), and ever 
since India has been called their home.”"—Last Results of the Sanskrit 
Researches, p. 129 (* Chips,” i. 68); and Anc. © '.> Ft Lit, p. 12. 
‘And again, at p. 131 (“Chips,” i. p. 65); AncA™@e. .) Lit, p. 15, 
he writes: ‘After crossing the narrow pases 2" the Hindukush or 
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the Himalaya, they [the southern Arians] conquered, or drove before 
them ... . the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trens-Himalayan 
countries.” Some remarks on the same subject have been alresdy 
quoted (see above, p. 311) from his “Last Results of the Turanian 
Researches,” p. 340. 

Whatever other and minor differences of view may exist between 
the several authorities whom I have last cited, they are all of one 
accord at Teast in regard to this one point, that India is not the 
original country of the Hindus. 


Sxor. XI.—The immigration of the Indo-Arians from the north-toet 
rendered probable by the tenor of the Vedio hymns. 


The immigration of the Arians, the progenitors of the Brahmanical 
Indians, into India from the north-west, is further rendered probable 
by the fact that the writers of ihe Vedic hymns appoar to be most 
fomiliar with the countries lying in that direction, i.e., with the north- 
western parte of India itself, as well as with the countries bordering 
on, or beyond the Indus, and with tho rivers which flow through those 
regions; while the countries and rivers in the central and exstern 
parts of India are more rarely mentioned; and no allusion whatever ia 
made to the regions of the south. On this subject I borrow the fol- 
lowing remarks from Professor Roth’s work on the Lit. and Hist. of 
tho Veda, p. 136: “The Sindhu (Indus) is well known and frequently 
celebrated in the hymns of the Rigveda, while at present I know of 
only one hymn in which the Ganges is mentioned, and that only in a 
subordinate capacity. This passage occurs in one of the hymns ascribed 
to Sindhukshit, son of Priyamedha (x. 75, 5), which is addressed to 
the Sindhu, ‘the most copious of streams,’ (apastim apastama). The 
other rivers are solicited to regard grasiouely the praises of the poet, 
which are dedicated to the Sindhu.* The pasnage is, after Yaska 
(Nirukta, ix. 26), to be explained thus: ‘Gangé, Yamund, Sarasvatt, 
Butudri, with the Parushpi, receive graciously my hymn. Marudvri- 
dba, bear with the Asikni, the Vitasti; Arjikiyi, hear with the 

48 The ontire hymn is quoted end translated in the fifth volume of this work, 
p. 343, £ 
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Sushoma,’”™ (Jnam me Gange Yamune Saraswati S'utudri stoma 
sachate Parwskni @| Asiknya Marudoridhe Vitastaya Arjikiye spinuké 
@ Sushomaya |) 

Another passage in which the Indus is mentioned is the following, 
B.Y. i. 126, 1: Amandan stoman prabhare manisha Sindhay adht 
kahiyato Bhavyasya | Yo me sahasram amimtfa savdn atarto raja sravah 
tohhamanoh | ‘ With my intellect I produce ardent encomiums upon 
Svanaya, the son of Bhavya, who dwells on the Sindhu; the in- 
vineible prince, who, desirous of renown, has offered through me a 
thousand oblations.” In the 7th verse of the same hymn we find a 
reference which indicates familiarity with the country of the Gandharis 
and ite sheep: Sarva "ham asmi romaéa Gandharindm tvdvika| ‘1 
am all hairy, like a ewe of the Gandharis.” Gandhira is placed by 
Lassen (in the map of Ancient India in vol. ii. of his Indian Anti- 
quities) to the west of the Indus, and to the south of the Cophen or 
Kabul river, the same position to which the Gandaritis of the ancients 
ia referred. In a note to his Transl, of the Vishnu Purana, vol. ii., 
p. 174 (Dr. Hall’s ed.), Prof. Wilson writes of the Gindhiras: “These 
are, also, a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus 
and in the Punjab.” The word Sindhu also occurs in the following pas- 
sogea of the Rigveda, viz., i. 94,16; i. 122, 6; ii. 15, 6; iv. 80, 12; 
v. 58, 9; vii. $3, 3; viii. 20, 25; x. 64,9. It ia, however, difficult to 
asy whether the Indus be always meant. The lest of these passages 


14 Part of Yiska’s note (Nirukta, ix, 26) is as follows:—Jmam me Gange Yamune 
Baramati S'utudri Parushni stomam & sevadham Asiknya cha saha Maruderidhe 
Fitastaya cha jiye Gipiguhi SushomayS cha iti samactarthah | os 
Irivatim Parushgi ity Ghub . . . . Asikni aduklc asita| . . . Marud- 
eridhah saris nadyah| Marutah enah vardhayanti| . . . Anjtkiyam Vipad 
tty Ghub | (See vol.i., pp. 339 and 417, note 210.) “The entire sense is, ‘Receive 
this hymn, O Ganga, Yamuni, Sarasvati, S'utudrt, Parushyt, and Marndvridha 
along with the Asiknf, and Arjlltya along with the Vitesta and Sushomi’ . . 
Parushni is 6 name of the Iravatl. . . . Asikni moans ‘bleck” . . . All 
rivers [may be called] Marudvridhi, because they are swollen by the Maruta . . 
Arjiliya iso name of the Vipis.” Seo Roth's remarks on these rivers, in his Lit. 
‘and Hist. of the Veda, pp. 138-140; and passage which will be quoted from essen 
‘in the text further ou. 

‘UT The Gandarii are mentioned by Herodotus, vii. 68, along with the Parthians, 
Chorenmians, Sogdians, aud Dadike, as forming part of the army of Xerxes. See 
the Asiatic Rescarches, vol. xv. 103, ff.; the Journ, Royal Asiatic Society, ¥, 175 
and Bavlinson's Herodotus, iv. 218, £ 
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(which occurs in a hymn to the Viéve devas) ia as follows, R.V. x. 
64,9: Sarasvati Sarayuh Sindhur armibhir maho makir avasd "yantu 
vakshanifs | devir apo matarab stdayttnvo ghritavat payo madhumat no 
erchata} “Let the Sarasvati, the Sarayu, the Sindhu, with their 
waves; iet the great [rivers] come swiftly, strengthening us with 
their succour, Divine waters, mothers, flowing, impart (?) to us your 
‘waters with butter and honey.” 

The verse which has been cited above from the Rigveda, x. 75, 5, 
in the extract from Professor Roth’s work, is followed by auother,"* 
in which the names of several other rivers are mentioned, viz., the 
Tyishtima, the Susarti, the Rasa,” the Svett, the Kubha, the Gomatt, 
the Krumu, and the Mehatni. In Roth and Béhtlingk’s Lexicon, 
the Kubha, Gomati, and Krumu are set down as being affluents of the 
Indus.” That they were really so is rendered probable by their being 
mentioned in conjunction with that river. In the case of the Kubhi, * 
the probability is strengthened by its name, which has a close re- 
semblance to that of the Kophén, or Kabul river, which falls into the 
Tadus, a little above Attock (see the passage from Weber's Ind. Liter., 
above p. 339). This river is mentioned again in R.V. v. 53, 9: Ma 
v0 Rasa 'nitabha Kubha Krumur ma oak Sindhur ni riramat | ma rok 

08 BLY. x. 76, 6:—Tyishtamays prathamai yiitave eajuh Susarted Rasaya Svetya 
tyG | toaii Sindho Kubhayd Gomatin Krumum Mehatwed saratham yabhir iyase| 
“ Unite first im thy course with tho Trishtamé, the Susert0, the Rasi and the S'vett ; 


thou, Sindh, [meotost) the Gomatt with the Kubha, the Kramu with the Mehaind, 
and with them art bome onward (as) on tho samo ear.” 

Uo Tho Risi is considered by Dr. Aufrocht, in his explanation of B.V. x. 108, to 
elsewhere the “milky way.” See Journal of the German Oriental 
Bociety, vol. xiii. p. 498. Yuska merely oxplains it as meaning a river: Raed nadty 
Nir. xi. 25. In his translation of Samaveda, ii. 247 (=R.V. ix. 41, 6), Benfey 
translates rasi by “ocean.” In his Glossary he oxplains it of “a particular river 
which separates the world of Indra from that of the Panis (?);” referring to B.V., 
x. 103, In R.V. i, 122, 12, he explains it of the river Rast. In his translation of 
this verse in Oriont und Occident, iii. 150, he makes it a river of the Jower world 
{unterwett). In Babtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon the Resi is stated to be the uame of 
a river, in RV., i 112, 12; ¥. 63, 9; x. 75,6; and to moan “a mythical stream 
which flows round the earth and sky” in ix. 41,6; x. 108, 1,f,5 x. 121,43 v.41, 15, 

220 Tn his Elucidations (Erkiuterangen) of the Nirukta, p. 43, note, Professor Roth 
remarks: “The Képhén is the Kubba of the Veds, mentioned in RY. v, 53, 9, and 
x. 75,7. Ifwe ideutify the Krumu and Gomati of this lsst text, with the Karum 
and Gomal which flow into the Indus from tho west (as Lasson proposes in a lotter), 
we may regard tho rivers whose names procele [the Tyisbtima, Raag, S'veti, and 
Anitabha) as being affiuents of the Indus further fo the north than the Kopbén.” 
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parichthat Sarayuk purtehiat asme st sumnom arty vah | ‘Let not, 0 
Marnts, the Resi, the Anitabbi, the Kubha, the Krumu or the Sindhu 
arrest you: let not the watery Sarayu stop you: let the joy you 
impart coms to us.” Another of the rivers named in the verse pre- 
viously cited (B.V. x. 75, 7), and declared by Roth to be an affluent 
of the Indus, is the Gomati. It is not necessary that we should 
identify this river with the Gomati (Goomtee), which risea to the 
north-west of Oude and flows past Lukhnow, though, being men- 
tioned along with the Sarayu (if, indeed, this be the modern 
Surjoo), it may be the same. A river of the same name is men- 
tioned again in R.V. viii. 24, 30: Zsho apagrito Valo Gomatim 
anu fiehthati | ‘This Vala dwells afar on the [banks of 
the} Gémati.”"™ It is quite possible that the names of the rivers in 
Oude may have been borrowed from some streams further west.’ 
Another river, the Suvasta, which may be an affluent of the Indus, 
is mentioned in R.V., viii. 19, 87: Swvdsteah adhi tugvani| Theso 
words ere quoted in Nirukta, iv. 15, and explained thus: Suedstur 
nadt | tugma tirtham Dhovati} “Suvasta is a river; tugma means 
a ferry.” On this passage Roth observes, Erlauterungen, p. 43: 
“The bard Sobhari is recounting the presents which he received from 
‘Tresadasye, son of Purukutas, on the banks of the Suvastu. In the 
Mehabharate, vi, 333," the Suvistu is connected with the Gauri. 
Now, according to Arrian, Indica, 4, 11, the Soastos and Garoins 

191 Comparo B.Y. ¥. 61, 19. 

181 There ia a stroam called Gomiti in Kemaon, which must be distinct from the 
river in Oude, as the lattor rises in the plains. 

3 In the list of rivers in the description of Jambukhapda. Tho words are: 
Vastu Swvtetun Gaurtin cha Kampanam ea-Hiranvatim | “The Vastu, tho 
Bavistu, the Gouri, the Kampand, and the Hirenvati.” 

10 Kophy Bt dy euxedarhriBs, Rua d Eyer Manarréy ve xat Sartor was Tofpolar, 
axbiBo? ds roy InBéy, “The Kophen unites with the Indus in Peukélwétis, bringing 
with it the Malantns, the Soastus, and the Garreeas,” Professor Wilson (Ariana 
Ant. pp. 183, 190, 194) thinks these two last names really denote one and the same 
river. “Now there can be no doubt that by the Kophen is to be understood the 
‘Kabul River; for Arian says, that having received the Malemantus, Suastus, and 
Garcons, it mixes with the Indus, in the country of Poukeleotis: and the latter part 
of Alexander’s operations west of the Indus, shortly before he crosses that river, are 
earriod on in tho came district along the Indus and the Cophen.”— Wilson, Ariana 
Ant, p. 183, “The united stream [of the Punjkora and Sewat] is called cither the 
Panjkora or Sewat River; and this may explain why Arrian, in his Indica, speaks 
erroneously of 2 Suastua as well as a Garceus, whilst in Ptolemy we have no other 
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flow into the Kophén. From comparing these two passages, it results 
with tolerable certainty that the Suvastu is the same as the modern 
Suwad, # stream which flows into the Kabul river from the north, 
after first joining the Panjkera.” 

Returning now to R.V. x. 75, 6, and taking first the most westerly 
streams (next to the Indus) there specified, we come (1) to the Vitasta 
or Behat, (2) the Asiknt or Chenab (Akosines), (3) the Parushnt, 
Inivati, or Raveo, (4) the Arjikiys, Vipas, or Beens, and (5) the 
Sutadii, or Sutlej. Yaska, as we have seen, identifies the Parushnt 
with tho Iravati, and the Arjrkiya with the Vipis; Profeesor Roth 
considers tho Asikni to be the same as the Chenab or Akesinea; and 
there is no doubt that the Vitasti is tho Hydaspes, and that the Sutdrt 
is the Sutlej. We have, consequently, in this passnge an enumeration 
of the rivers of the Panjib. The Asikni is again mentioned in R.V. 
viii. 20, 25; the Porushnt in RV. vii, 18, 8, 9, and vill. 63, 15; the 
Sutudst in iii. 38, 1; and the Vipaé in iii. 33, 1, 8, and iv. 80, 11. 

The other rivers named in the passage so often referred to, B.V. x. 
75, 5, 6, are the Sarasvati, the Ganga, and the Yamuna. The follow- 
ing are some of the most remarkable passages in which the Sarasvati 
is celebrated. In iii, 28, 4, it is thus mentioned along with the 
Drishadvati (with which Manu, ii. 17, also associates it) and the 
Aplya: Wi tra dadhe care a prithivyah Tlaydspade sudinatve alnam | 
Drishadvatyam manushs Apayayam Sarasvatyam rovad Agns didthi| 





iver than the Susstus described.”—Ibid. p. 190. Aloxander crossed, according to 
Arvian's narrative, four rivers before ho reachod the Indus; nnd these, tho Kophen, 
Khoes, Eusspla, and Garaos, we have stil] in tho Punjsbir, Alishung, Kbonaz, and 
Punjkors.... Thus even Arrian is a better authority san historian than as a 
geographer, for he describes in the latter charactor the Koplien as bringing with it 
to the Indus, the Malamantus, Suastus, and Garaus; two of which he docs not 
name at oll in hie narrative, and of which the third is probably the ame ax the 
soond."—Ibid. p. 194. Lesson, on the other hand, holds that Ptulomy is in error. 
“It must surprise ws," he remarks (Ind. Ant, iii, 129), “that, of the rivers of 
Eastern Kabul, Ptolemy mentions only the Suastos, und passes over the Garcia [the 
ancicnt name wos Gaui, the presont is Panjkora] ia silence, though this river must 
have been known to him from the accounts of the writers of the Macedonian age, 
who, howaver, are wrong in making the Suastos to unite not with it, but with the 
Kophen. This is the moro surprising, ex Ptolemy is acquainted with the region 
called Gorynin after that river... Ptolemy is thus misled into making the 
Sunstos rise too far to the north.” Seo also Lassen’s Ind. Ant. ii. 688-9, In any 
case, the existence of a river in the Kabul country, oalied Suastas at the date of 
Alexander's expedition, is undoubted. 


vou. 1 2a 
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*€On an auspicions day I place thee on the most sacred spot of Ja 
[the earth]. Shinc, O opulent Agni, in the assembly of men on the 
banka of the Drishedvati, the Apiya, the Saresvati.” In R.V. vi. 
61, 2, the same river is thus magnified: Jyam sushmebhir bisa-kha 
tedrujat sdnu girtadis tavishebhir armibhsh | pardvata-ghnim vaso 
aworiktibhih Sarasvatim a cisdaema dhitibhih | “By her force, and her 
impetuous waves she has broken down the sides of the mountaina, 
like a man digging lotus fibres. For succour let us, with praises and 
hymns, invoke Saraevati who sweeps away her banks.” In verse 18 
of the same hymn the same epithet dpdedm apastamd, “ most copious 
of streams,” which is applied to the Sindhu in B.V. x. 75, 7 (see 
above, p. $41), is also assigned to the Sarasvati. 

‘Hymns 95 and 96 of the seventh book of the Rigveda are devoted 
to the praises of the Sarasvati and her male corrclative the Sarasvat. 
The first and part of the second verse of the former hymn are as 
follows: Pra kshodasd dhdyasd aasre esha Sarascatt dharunam dyast 
pub | pra babadhana rathy eva yati visoak apo mahina sindhur anydh| eka 
aohstat Sarasvatt nadinam suchir yati giribhyah @ samudrat| ‘This 
Sarasvati has fowed on with a protecting current, a support, an iron 
barrier. This stream rushes on like a charioteer, in her majesty 
outranning all other rivers. Sarasvati is known as the one river, 
flowing on pure from the mountains to the sea.” 

The Jumna is mentioned in two other passages of the Rigveda 
Dosides x. 75, 5. Inv. 52, 17, reference is made to property in cows 


198 In reference to this verve, Yaska observes, ii, 23: Tatra“ Sarasoati” ity etasya 
nadi-nat devati-vachoha nigamah bhacenti| . . . Atha etad nadi-vat | “Thore 
aro torte which speak of Sarasvati both asa river and ssa goddes. . . . Inthe 
following she is referred to as a river.” Ho then quotes tho verse before us; and 
explains (ji. 24) pardeata-ghim by pardvara-ghatinim destroying tho further and 
the near bank.” Seo also tho commentary on the Taitt. Br. vol, ii. p, 842 (Bibl. 
Indien), ‘This interpretation is condemnod in B. and R.’s Loxicon, «, »., whoro the 
ponte is said to be, either (a) “striking the distant (demon),”” or (0) “etriking from, 
or at, a distance.” 

134 Geo the translation of this verse in Benfuy's Glossary to the Simaveds, p. 157, 
‘under the word rathi. 

Me Langlois, vol. fii, p. 241, note 13, thinks that SeraevatT in this hymn stands, 
not for a river, but for the goddess of sacrifice,” with her libations. “These libe- 
tions form a river, which fows from the mountains, where the sacrifice is performed, 
and where the soma plant is collected. This river flows into tho samudra (sea), 
‘which is the vousol destined to receive the libations.” 
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and horses on the banks of the Yamuna; and in vii. 18, 19, it is 

said that the “Yamuna protected [or gladdened} Indra.”™ I hava 

found a reference to the Gangd in one other passage besides x. 75, 

5, viz., in vi, 45, 31," where the adjective gangya, “belonging to 

the “Gangs,” occurs. But the Rigveda contains no hymn devoted to 

the celebration of the Ganga, such as we find appropriated to the 
. Sindhn and Sarasyatt. 

The Sarayu is also referred to in three passages in the R.V. iv, 80, 
18, v. 53, 9, and x. 64, 9. ‘The first of these texts runs thus: Uta 
tya sadyah Arya Sarayor Indra paratah| Arnachitraratha avadhth | 
«Thou hast straightway alain these two Aryas, Arga and Chitraratha, 
on the other side of the Sarayu.” The second and third have been 
already quoted in pp. $48, f. The Sarayu named in these passages, 
particularly the last two, may be different from the river of the samo 
name which now flows along the north-eastern frontier of Oude, as it 
is mentioned in connexion with rivera all of which appear to be in the 
Panjab. But it isnot absolutely necessary to suppose this, as we shall 
presently see that one of the Vedio yishis was acquainted with Kikata 
or Behar. In the Rigveda we have no mention made of the rivers of 
the south, which have in later ages become so renowned in Hindustan 
for their sanctity, the Narmads, the Godavert, and the Kavért, 


[On the subject treated in the preceding pages, the second 
edition of Lassen’s Indian Antiquities contains, at p. 643, vol. i, 
some new matter which I translate: “‘The names of the rivers 
mentioned in the hymns of the R.V. furnish us with the means 
of arriving at oxact conclusions regarding the abodes of the Arian 
Indians at the time when they were composed. The Ganga and 
the Yamund are only mentioned once in the tenth book. In en 
earlier book the Dyishadvatt too is only once named: much oftener 


8 RY. v. 62, 17: Famundydin adhi érutam ud rddho garyam mrije ni vidio 
a mnpize | - 
129 BLY, vii. 18, 19: Avad Indram Yamuna ityadi | 
130 Bee Roth, Litt. und Gesch. des Weds, p. 136; and above p. $41. The words 
are: Uruh kaksho na Gangyah| Roth, sud voce kaksha, sys, the sense of the 
word Aakeha ia uncertain. Langlois does not translate it, Wilson misapprehenda 
Siyana’s explanation. 

BL Bea, however, the opinion of Lassen, 28 quoted below, 
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the Barasvati; but most frequently of all the Sindhu (Indus) with 
its affuents, some of which are designated by their older names, 
viz., Asikn! for the Chandrabhiga, Marudvyidha for the same stream 
after its confluence with the Vitasti, Urunjira for the Iravati, and 
Parushpi for the Vipasa. (The principal passage is B.V. x. 75.) The 
three western afftuents of the Indus, which are now called Gomal, 
Kurrum, and Kabul, are namod in these hymns Gomati, Krumu, and 
Kubha respectively : the last word has, as is well known, been turned 
by the Greeks into Kophen. The Anitabhi, Basi, and Sveti must 
also be regarded as affluents of the same river (R.V., v. 53, 9; x. 75, 
6)... . Before I proceed further, I think it fit to remark that it 
is not the fault of tho learned goographer [M. Vivien do St. Martin], 
to whom we owe a valuable dissertation on the Vedic geography, but 
of the French tranelator [of the R.V., tho late M. Langlois], if the 
former has been misled to assume the existence of three rivers which 
have no reality. Sushoma and Arjikiya signify vessels which are used 
in the preparation of the Soma."* The assumption that there is a 
river called Tyishtima is founded on an ignorance of the language. 
In the verse in question (R.V., x. 75, 6) ‘trishtd,’ ‘harshly sounding,’ 
is to be referred to the Sindhu, whilst ‘amaya’ is the inetrumental 
singular feminine from the pronoun ‘ama.’ 

“The following additional rivers are named in the R.V., the Angu- 
mati, the Horiyuptyd, and the Yavyavati, but only onoe (vi. 27, 5, 6; 
vill, 85, 18, ff), and in such a way that their situation cannot be 
fixed. Finally, the Saraya is thrice named. In one place (iv. 
80, 17) it is said that by the help of Indra Turvasa and Yadu 
crossed this stream."* In the second passago (x. 64, 9) it is named 
in connexion with the Sarasvatt and Sindhu; and in the third 
(v. 58, 9), again, in connexion with these two, and as well as with 
eeveral affluents of the Indus and the Yamuné. These data do 


¥ In proof of this Lassen refers to Roth, on the Lit and Hist. of the Veda, 
P- 187. See also Roth's Ilust. of Nirokte, p. 181, and Bohtlingk and Roth's 
Lexicon, «.0. arjikiyi: also Benfey‘a Glossary to 8.V., 2.0. daranyivat. 

1 ‘Tyishfama is given as the name of @ river in Bohtlingk and Roth's Lexicon; 
und this interpretation is not withdrawn in the “additions and improvements,” in 
vol. ¥. 

14 Tho Sarayu is not named in v. 17, but in v. 18, where Indra is suid to have 
lain two Aryas, Arge and Chitraraths, on the other side of this river. Sco p. 347. 
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not anfiice to show what river is meant. Perhaps it is an affluent of 
the Sarasvati; this river is in any case to be distinguished from the 
well-known affluent of the Ganga. From this survey it is clear that 
at the time of the composition of the Rigveda the Arian Indians dwelt 
chiefly in eastern Kabulistan and in the Panjab as far as the Sarasvatt. 

“Tf wo hold the Anitabhi, the Ras&, and the Sveti,—as from tho 
connexion we must,—for the modern Abu Sin, Burrindu, and Sudum, 
the Arian Indians were at that time already in possession of a tract 
on the upper Indus. The conjecture that by the Basi is meant tho 
Suvastu, and by the Sveti the Koas of the ancients, cannot be justified. 
‘Whether we are fo assign to the Arian Indians a tract in western 
Kabulistan aleo, depends on the ascortainment of the modern names 
of the three rivers mentioned in the R.V., which have not yet been 
identified. It was only in the period when the tenth book of this 
collection of hymns was composed that the Arian people had travelled 
further east and reached the Ganga. 

“The Atharvaveda representa to us an important advance in the 
diffusion of the Arian Indians. The Bablikas and Gandbiras sppear 
in the light of peoples living at a distance; so, too, the countries of 
Magadha and Anga. It may be hence concluded that at that period 
the Arians had not spread further than to north-western Bengal, on 
the south bank of the Ganges. Regarding the diffusion of the 
Brahmenical religion, the Sutapatha Brahmape hes preserved a re- 
markable legend, of which the essential import is as follows,” ete. 
Lassen then quotes the passage (i. 4, 1, 10, #f.), which will be cited 
further on.] $222. 


We have already secon (p. 328) that the Himalaya mountains aro 
mentioned in the Atharvaveda. In a fine hymn, the 121et of the 
10th mandala of the R.V., also, we have the following verse, x. 121, 
4: Yasya ime Himavanto mahited yasya samudrah rasaya saha chub | 
‘Ho whose groatness these snowy mountains, and the sea with the 
airial river declere,”™ eto. But no allusion to the Vindhya rango, 


186 The author here refers to Roth on the Lit, and Hist. of the Veda, pp. 37, ff., 
where somo vorses of A.V,, v. 22, are quoted, translated, and illustrated. See p. 351, 

130 Soo Miillor’s translation in Bunsen's Gott in der Geschichte, part ii, p. 107. 
The Himalaya, or snowy range, is also mentioned, A.V, xii. 1, 11: Girayas te per 
vatth himavanto aranyam ( prithivt syonam cstu| “May thy mountains be 
snowy, O oarth, and thy wilderness beautiful,”” 
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which runs across the central parts of India, is to be found in the 
Rigveda. 

The following text from the R.V. shows that the author of the 
hymn (said to be Viévimitre) knew something of the couutries to the 
eastward as far a8 Kikata or Behar, R.V. iii. 53, 14: Kim to krinvanté 
Ktkatoshu gavo na atiram duhre na taponti gharmam | a no bhara 
Pramagandasya vedo naiohasakham Maghavan randhaya nah | What 
are thy cows doing among the Kikatas? They yield no milk for 
oblationa; end they heat no fire, Bring us the wealth of Pramaganda 
(or the usuror}; and subdue to us, O Maghavat (Indra), the degraded 
man (naichigikha).” Yaska explains Ktkata es “a country inhabited 
by people who were not Aryas,” Nirukta vi. 32: Kikafo ndma defo 
"naryantvdeah |" The word Xtkafa is given in the vocabulary called 
Trikindageshe, as equivalent to Magadha. In Béhtlingk and Roth’s 
Dictionary, the following lines are quoted from the Bhagavata Purina, 
i. 8, 24: Tatah kalau samprarritte sammohdya sura-dvishim| Buddho 
ndmanjana-sutah Kikajeshu bhavishyati | ‘Then, when the Kuli age 
has bogun, a person named Buddha, son of Anjana, will be born 
among the Kikatas, in order to delude the enemies of the gods (the 
Asuras)."" The commentator on the Bhag. Pur. explains the Kikatas 
by madhys Gayd-pradeée | “in the country of Gaya.” Again, Bhag. 
Pur., vii, 10, 18, it is said: Yatra yatra cha mad-bhaktak prasantah 
samadaréinak | sadhavah samudacharas te piyante’ps Kikatab| “In 
every place where those who are devoted to me, whe are calm, who 
regard all things as alike, who are holy and virtuous, aro found, the 


4 Sayana gives an alternative explonation of A7ka{s, borrowed from a hint in 
Yiska: Fadvi “kriyadhir ylga-dana-homa-lakshapabhih kim phalishyati” ity 
airaddadhinah pratyuta “ pibate khadata ayam eva loko na parah"” éti vadanto 
ndivtikih kikafah | “Or tho Kikatas are atheists, who, being destitate of faith, say, 
“what fruit will result from sacrifices, alms, or oblations P rather eat and drink, for 
there is no other world but this’ In Siyana’s introduction to the Higveda 
(Miiller’s odit, vol. i. p. 7), an aphorism of the Miminsi, with a comment, is quoted, 
in which an objector demurs to the eternity of the Veda, because objects and persona 
who existed in time are mentioned in it. In the objector's statement, Naichaviikha 
in spoken of as a city, and Pramnganda as aking: “Kim ts brinvanti Kikafesho” 
iti mantre hikafo name janapadah Gnnitah | tothe Naichadakhai ndme nagaram 
Pramagando niima raja ity ete 'rthah anityah amnatah | “In the verse, ‘what do 
thy cows among the Kikatas, eto,’ a country named Kikata is recorded, together 
with a city called Naichadakha anda king called Pramagauda; ull which are none 
eternal objecta,”* a 
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men [of that country] are purified, even if they be Kikatas.” Professor 
‘Weber, in his Ind. Stud. i. 186, states his opinion that the Kikataa 
‘were not (as Yaska tell us) a non-Arian tribe, but a people who, like 
the Vratyas, were of Arian origin, though they did not observe Arian 
rites; and they may, he thinks, have been Buddhists, or the fore- 
ranners of Buddhism. 

From these passages there seema to be no doubt that the Kikatas 
were a people who lived in Magadha or Behar, 

The following verses from one of the mantras of the Atharvayeda, 
v.22, quoted and explained by Professor Roth in his Lit. and Hist. of 
the Veda, pp. 87-42, msy tend to show what were the limita of the 
country occupied by the Aryas at the date of ita composition, These 
limits coincide in one direction with those indicated in the preceding 
pessage from the Rigveda, in which the Kikates are mentioned. 
‘This mantra contains an invocation to Takman, apparently a per- 
sonified cutancous disease, who is supplicated to withdraw to certain 
other tribes, whose names are specified, and whom we may there 
fore with probability conclude to have been regarded as without the 
Arian pale, though not necessarily non-Arions. A.V., v. 22, verses 
5, 7, 8, 12, 14: &| Oko asya Mijavanto oko asya Mahdcrishdh| yaray 
Jatas takmatis tavin asi Bahlikeshu nyocharah | 7 | Takman Mijavato 
gechha Bahlikan va parastaram | S'‘adram ickha prapharyath tam Takman 
vi iva dhanubi | 8 | Mahavrishan Majavato bandhu addhi paretya | prai- 
tani takmane brimo anyakshetrant 02 ima |12| Takman bhratra bala- 
sona svasrd kasikaya saha | pdmna bhratrivyena saha gachhamum aranam 
janam | 14 | Gandharibhyo Majavadbhyo Angebhyo Magadhebhyab | 
praishyat janam toa sevadhith takmanam pari dadmari | 5. “His 
(Takman's) abode are the Majavats, his abode the Mahavyishes, As 
goon as thou art born, O Takman, thou sojournest among the Bablikaa, 
7. Go, Takman, to the Mijavats, or far away to the Bablikas, Choose 
the female Sidra for food; and ehake her. 8, Passing (us) by, O 
friend, dovour the Mahavyishas and the Mijavats. We point out to 
Takman these or those alien regions. 12. Takman, along with thy 
brother Balsa, and with thy sister Kasiki (cough), and with thy 
nephew Paman, depart to that foreign people. 14. We transfer 
Takman as a eervant, and as a treasure, to the Gandharie, the 
Mijavats, the Angas, and the Magadhes.” i 
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"fhe Majavats are again mentioned in the Vajasanéyi-sanhitd, 3, 61, 
as follows: Htat te Rudra avasafs tena paro Mitjavato atthi | avatate- 
Ghancd pinakavasah krittivasah ahifisan nab Sivo atthi}™ “This, O 
Buadra, is thy food; with it depart beyond the Mijavats. With thy 
bow unbent, and concealed from view, and clad in a skin, pass beyond, 
uninjuring us and propitious.” 

‘The Mijavats being mentioned along with the Bohlikes, a Bactrian 
race, end with the Gandharis (see above, p. 342) may, as Roth thinks, 
be a hill tribe in the north-west of Indie; and the Mahavrishas may 
belong to the same region. 

‘The Angas and Mugadhas montionod in verse 18 are, on the contrary, 
tribes living in south Hehar, and the country bordering on it to the 
west. We have thus in.that verse two nations situated to the north- 
west, and two to the south-east, whom we may suppose, from the 
maledictions pronounced on them, to have been hostile, or alien tribes, 


139 Majavat is explained by the commentator on the V.S., as the namo of a mown- 
tain, the place of Rudxa's abode: Majacdn wiima kugchit paroato Rudrasya viiaa- 
athivan | This is apparently a Ietor idea, Comparo the Mabibhirata, Sauptika- 
porva, 785, Keam wkina sa sakrodho jagtina vimunih Bhavah | giver Munjavatub 
pidain tapas taptum mahitapap}“Bhava (S'iva) having so said, went away angry and 
disturbed, to the quarter of the hill Munjavat, to perform austerity, the great 
devotee ;* and the Agvamedhika parva, 180: Girer Himavatah prishthe Munjaviin 
nia parvatah | tepyate yatra Lhegaraie tupo nityanm Undpatih| “On tho heights 
of the Himevat mountain thero is a hill called Munjavat, whero the divine lord of 
‘Umi (S'iva) performs continual austerity.” The commentator on the S'atapatha- 
Drihmona suys it is the “Northern Mountain," udichyoh parvatak | The S'atupa- 
tha-brahmapa (ii. 6, 2, 17.) thus comments on tho tert of the Vij, 8., after quoting 
it: Avasena vai adhvanan yanti | tad enaik sivasam eva anvavtzjatt yatra yatra 
gays charanot tad anu | atra ha vai arya paro Mijavnddhyas . charanam | tasmid 

tha“ paro Mijavato 'tthi” iti “avatata-dhanvi piniikivasah” ity “ ahiiuon nab 
Hivo "thé" sty | eva ctad Gha “ krittivasih” iti |'nishvdpayaty eva enam etat | 
avapann u hi ne kaschana hinasti | tasmid aha “ krittioasah” iti | “Men go on 
their way with provision. Ho therefore sonds him (Rudra) off with provision, 
wherevor he has to go, Here his journey is beyond the Mijavats; honco be says 
“pass beyond the Mojavate;* ‘with bow unbent and concealed,’  uninjuring ua and 
propitious, pass beyond.’ He adds ‘cled ina skin.” This lulls him to elecp; for 
‘while sleeping he injures nobody. Whorefors he says ‘clad in a skin.'"” A deriva- 
tive of the word MOjavat occurs lao in the RLV, x. 34,1: Somaya iva Manjana- 
tarya bhokshah | “Like a draught of the some produced on Majavat, or among the 
‘Mojovata." Yaska, Nir, 9, 8, explains the word thus: Masjavato Mijavati jatoh} 
Mijovtn pervatah. “*Maujavetah’ means produced on Majavet: Mojavat is a 
‘mountain.’ . 

$89 On the Babikas and Dabltkas, sce Lassen, Zeitach. 1840, p. 194; und for 1839, 
p52, £ 
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who lived on the borders of Brahmanical India, and to have been 
beyond its boundarice at the time this incantation was composed. 
(Roth, Lit. and Hist. of the Veda, p. 42.) 

It does not, however, follow that the tribes who, in the Atharva- 
veda, are spoken of as if they were hostile, or alien, were really of a 
non-Arisn origin. (See above, p. 351.) 

‘Thus, tho Arians appear in later times to have been in communica- 
tion with the Gandhdras, In the Satepatha-brihmana allusion is 
made to a royal sage called Svarjit, son of Nagnajit, the Gandhara, 
who had expressed an opinion on the nature of breath or life; and 
although his view was not regarded as authoritative, still the very fact 
of its being quoted, and its author mentioned as a Rajanys, proves bis 
Arian origin, This is the passage, Sat.-Br. viii. 1, 4, 10: tha ha 
ama aha Srarjid Nagnajitah | Nagnackid va @andharah |... Yet sa 
tad wacha Rajanyabandhur iva tv eva tad wedcha | ‘Further Svarjit, 
son of Nagnajit, said. Now Nagnajit was a Gindhira. ... This 
which he said, he spake as a mere Rajanya.” Nagnojit, the Gandhara, 
iv algo mentioned in the Ait.-Br., vii, 34, as one of the poreons who 
reccived instruction regarding a particular rite from Parvata and 
Nariida.“” He is also mentioned™! in the following passage of the 
Mahabh., i, 2489-41: Prahrada-Sishyo Nagnajit Subalas chdbhavat 
tatak) tasya praja dharma-hantrt jajne deva-prakopanat | Gandhara- 
rija-putro 'bhich Chhakunith Saubalas tathé | Duryodhanasya janant 
janite *rtha-visaradau | ‘“Nognajit, the disciple of Prahrada, and 
Subela, were then born. Owing to the wrath of the gods, the offspring 
born to him became the enemies of righteousness. T'wo children were 
born to the king of Gandhara (Subala), Sukuni Saubala, and tho 
mother of Diryodhana, who were both iotelligent.” Duryodhana was 
a Kuru prince, and onc of the heroes of the Mahabharata. 

These passages are amply sufficient to prove that the Gandhdras were 
a people with whom the Ariane of India wore in the habit of holding 
intercourse, end contracting affinities, and from this intercourse wo 
may reasonably infer a community of origin and language. On this 
subject Lassen remarks (Zeitsch. fiir die Kunde dee Morgenl., iii. 206): 
“Though in individual passages of the Mahibharate, hatred and con- 


uo Roth, Lit. and Hist. of the Veda, pp. 41, £2 
W Seo Weber, Ind. Stud. 1. 218-220. 
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tempt are expressed in reference to the tribes living on the Indus and 
ite five great tributaries, yet there is no trace of these tribes being 
ever regarded as of non-Indian origin. That there was no essential 
difference in their language is proved, as regards a later period, by 
the testimony of Payini, which I have already cited.” The previoua 
peasage here referred to is from the same article, p. 194, where it is 
said: “The word Bahtka is used not only in the Mahabharata, but 
also in Panini, as a general designation for the tribes of the Panjab. 
The uso of this appellation is thus fally certified; and if the grammar- 
ian found it necessary to give special rules for forming the names of 
the villages in the Bahika country, we may hence conclude that the 
BahYkas spoke Sanskrit, though they applied particular affixes differ- 
ently from the other Indians.” , 

The same writer elsewhere’ remarks: ‘The Indians distinguish, 
not expressly, but by implication, the nations dwelling between the 
BSurasvati, and the Hindu-kush, into two classes: first, those to the east~ 
ward of the Indus, and some of those immediately to the westward of 
that rivor, as the Gandhéras (see p. 842, above), are in their estimation 
still Indians; . . . but with the exception of the Kashmiras, and some 
Jess known races, these Indians are not of the genuino sort: the 
greater freedom of their customs is regarded as a lawless condition.” 
And Weber similarly remarka:' “The north-western tribes retained 
their ancient customs, which the other tribes who migrated to the 
east had at one time shared. The former kept themselves free from 
‘the influences of the hierarchy and of caste, which arose among the 
latter as a consequence of their residence among people of alien origin 
{the aborigines). But the later orthodox feelings of the more eastern 

43 ‘Tho aphoriams here referred to are iii. 3, 78, and iv. 2, 117, 218, The two 
17 | Vahika-gramebhyaicha| Vahika- 
h” ity tau pratyayeu bhava- 
Sakoliks [118 | Fibi shu | Udinareshu ye Vahiha- 
grams tad-oichibhyo eridhsbhyath “thai” “#ifh” ity staw pratyayau 08 bhava- 
tak | Saudartaniki | Saudordaniki | pakehe chhah | Scudaréaniya | “117. The 
affixes fhafi and fifh are employed in words taking eriddhi, whic vi 
the Vahikas; as S'akslikS, S'ikalikd. 118. Or the affixes # 
employed in words taking vpiddAi, which denote Vibika villages in the country of 
the Usinaras; 08 Sasdardaniki, Sauderdaniba ; or sometimes with the chiss affix, 
Soudardanty’, 

‘43 Zeitschrift, ii. 68. See also Asiat, Res. xv. 108; and App. note L, 

44 Ind, Stud. i 220. 
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Arians obliterated the recollection of their own earlier freedom; and 
caused them to detest the kindred tribes to the westward as renegades, 
instead of looking on themeclves as men who had abandoned their own 
original institutions.” ‘ 
There are other races also, who, althongh in the later Sanskrit 
literature they are spoken of es being now aliens from tho Brahmanical 
communion, are yet declared to have once belonged to the Kshatriya 
caste; and to have lost their position in it from neglect of sacred 
rites. (See above, p. 259, and note $5). In addition to this tra- 
dition, however, we have yet further proof of the Arian origin of some 
at least of these tribes, Thus, it appears from the following passage 
of the Nirukta (already quoted above, p. 152), that the Kambéjas 
spoke an Arisn language, Nirukta, ii, 2: ‘Among some (tribes) 
the original forms are used, among others the derivatives, Stavats 
for the ‘act of going’ is used only among the Kambdjes, while 
its derivative éova is used among the Aryes. Dati is employed 
‘by the eastern people in the sense of ‘cutting,’ while the word 
datram, ‘sickle, (only) is used by the men of the north.” If, 
therefore, the testimony of Yaska in regard to the language used by 
Kambdjas is to be trusted, it is clear that they spoke a Sanskrit dialect. 
It is implied in the remarks he has made, that a close affinity existed 
‘potween the languages of the Aryas and Kambdjas; that the substance 
of both was the same, though in some respects it was variously modified 
and applied. For it is only where such a general identity exists, that 
the differences existing between any two dialects can excite any at- 
tention, Had the two languages had but little in common, no such 
comparison of minor variations could have suggested itself to tho 
grammarians. Now the country of the Kambdjas was situated to the 
north-west of India, on the other side of the Indus. It is clear, there- 
fore, that Sanskrit was spoken at some distance to the west of that river. 
Professor Roth is even of opinion that this passage proves Sanskrit 
grammar to have been etudied among the Kambijes. In his Lit. and 
Hist. of the Veda, p. 67, he observes: ‘The multitude of grammarians 
whose opinions are cited in the Pratidakhyas, proves how widely gram- 
145 ‘This tradition is, however, erroneously extended to some of the easter and 


southern tribes, the Pundras, Ogras and Dravidas, who, os we shall afterwaris to, 
could not have been of Arian origip. 
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matical studies were pursued ; and Yaska (Nirukta ii. 2: see above, and 
p. 162), confirms this in a remarkable passage, according to which verbal. 
forms were variously employed by the grammarions of four differont 
provinces. These four tribes were.the Kambojas and Aryas, together 
‘with the Prichyos and Udichyas (or eastern and northern peoples). It 
is thus irrefragably proved that the Kambojas were originally not only 
an Indian people, but also a people possessed of Indian culture; and 
consequently that in Yaska’s time this culture extended as for as the 
Hindukush. At a later period, as the well-known passage in Manv’s 
Tnatitutes (x. 43) shows, the Kambijas were reckoned among the 
barbarians, because their customs differod from those of the Indians. 
...» The samo change of relation has thus, in a smaller degree, 
token place between the Kambéjas and the Indians, as occurred, in a 
remote antiquity, between the latter and the ancient Persians.” 
Now, ea I have intimated, the fact that Sanskrit was spoken by the 
tribes to the west of the Indus may be held to prove that that tract of 
country was inhabited by races of Arian origin, and of common descent 
with the Indians ;" and affords an additional argument in support of the 
position that the Indo-Arions immigrated into India from that direotion. 
It may, however, perhaps, be objected that the passage in question 


446 In his lator work, tho cdition of the Nirukta, Roth suspects, for cortain 
reasons, that 60 much of the passage before us as refers to the Kambdjas may be 
interpolated, Hv odds, howover, that ‘it is in so far valuable, as it shows tut the 
ancient Indiuns imagined the Kambojas also to be stndents of Sanskrit Grammar.” 
Eniiiut., pp. 17, 18, In the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vii. 873-377, 
Professor Miiller makes some remarks on the same passage. Ho alludes to tho fact 
that a similar passage occurs in the Mahibhashya; and observes that “though 
this circumstance appears partly to confirm Roth's conjeeturo regarding tho spurious 
nose of portions of the passage, it may also bo possible that the Mahabhishya bas 
borrowed it from the Nirukta, or that both the Nirukta and tho Mahabhaahya may 
have taken it from the common source of ancient grammatical tradition.” In any 
case, this reference to a distant race like the Kambijas, looks as if it must have 
been borrowed from some ancient source. The passage of the Mahabhishya is as 
follows, p. 63 of Dr. Ballantyne's edition: -S'avatir gati-karma Kembyeske eva 
bhishito bhavati | vikdre eva enam Aryah bhachante “daveh” iti | “ ammatih” 
Surdshtreahy “raiihatih" Prochya-madhyameshu “ gamim" ova to Aryith prayun 
Jats |“ Datir" lavandrihe Prichyeshu datram Udichysahu | * S‘evati, os a verb of 
cing, is employed only by the Kambojas; the Aryas use only ite derivative, dava, 
‘The Surishtras use Aommoti, the central and eastern tribes ramiati, but the Aryas 
only gomi in the sense of ‘going’ Dati occurs among the eastern tribes as the 
verb for ‘entting;” datra, a ‘sicklo/ alone is used by the people of the north.” 

41 Bee Appendix, note M. Sce Rawlinson's Herodotus, i. p. 670, 671; and Strabo, 
there quuted. 
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(Nir. ii. 2), not only proves that Sanskrit was spoken by the Kambojas, 
to the north-west, but by the men of the east also, Now, as we may 
presume that Yaska lived on the banks of the Sarasvat! or of the Yamuni, 
or of the Ganga, the people whom he designates Prichyas, or “men of 
the east,” must have been the Kikatas, or the Magadhas, or the Angas, 
or the Vangas. But since it is evident from this passage that these 
tribes also spoke Sanskrit, it might in like mauner be argued from this 
ciroumstanee that the Aryas must have penotrated into India from the 
eastward. To this I reply, that we can provo from other passages, 
such as that in the S'atapatha-brihmang, i, 4, i, 10-18 (which will be 
quoted further on), that the Arian civilization travelled from the west 
to the east; and that therefore wo may reasonably euppose that these 
Prachya tribes did uot originally live in the eastern country, but 
formed part of the population which had migrated from the west, or 
that at Icast they did not begin to speak Sanskrit till they had learnt 
it from the Ariana coming from the west. And besides, this passage 
which I bave quoted from Yaska does not stand alone; it is ouly 
auxiliary to the other arguments which have been already adduced 
to show that the Indo-Arians came from the north-west. 

This fact, that tribes speaking dialects of Sanskrit lived to the 
north-west of India, might, it is true, be also explained on Mr. 
Curzon’s hypothosis, that those tribes had emigrated from India. But 
this hypothesis is opposed, as we have already seen, pp. 812, f., 320, f., 
to the other circumstances of the case. 

The argument, then, which I derive from the facts just detailed, 
when briefly stated, is this: We find the north-west of India to be 
occupied by various tribes, who spoke the same language as the Arian 
Indians. On the other hand, we find (as will be shown at length in 
the next chapter) that different parts (the castern and southern as 
well as the north-western) of Hindustan itself, were inhabited by a 
variety of tribes speaking languages fundamentally distinct, from those 
of the Arian race. From this I draw the conclusion that the Arian 
Indians must have come from without, from the same side which we 
find to be occupied from the earliest period by tribes speaking the same 
language; and have driven before them to the east and south the non~ 
Arian races, to whom, on penetrating into India, thoy found them- 
telves opposed. This subject, however, will be handled at length in 
the following chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE ARIANS IN INDIA: THEIR ADVANCE TO THE EAST AND 
SOUTH. 


In the preceding chapter I have endeavoured, by a variety of argu- 
ments derived from comperative philology, and from general history, 
as well as from the most ancient written records of the Indians and 
the Iranians, to proye—First, that the dominant race which we find 
established in Hindustan at the dawn of history was not autoch- 
thonous, but immigrated into that country from Central Asia; and 
Secondly, that the route by which this people penctrated was from the 
north-west through Kabul, and across the Indus. I shall, for the 
fature, assume that both of these two propositions have been sub- 
stentiated; and shall proceed to trace the history of the Indo-Arian 
tribes after they had entered the Panjab, and had commenced their 
advance to the south and east. We have already gathered (see 
above, pp. 341, #.), from an examination of the oldest Indian records, 
the hymns of the Rigveda, that the country on both sides of the Indus 
‘was the earliest seat of the Indo-Arians in India. We shall now see 
(as has olso been already intimated, pp. 291) that in thcae same hymns 
the ancient bards designated the men of their own tribes by the name 
of Aryas, and distinguished thom expressly from another class of people 
called Dasyus, who, we have reason to supposc, were a race of distinct 
origin from the Aryas, and perhaps different from them in colour (sce 
above, p. 282), as they certainly were in language, in religion, and in 
customs, who had been in occupation of India before it was entered by 
the Indo-Arians from the north-west. I shall afterwards adduce various 
passages from the Brahmagas and post-Vedic writings, illustrative of 
the progress of the Indo-Arians as they advanced to the east and south, 
driving the indigenous tribes before them into the hills and forests, 
end taking possession of the territory which the latter had previously 
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occupied, I shall subsequently furnish some illustrations of the fanda- 
mental differences which exist between the Sanskrit and the languages 
of the south of India—differences which indicate that the tribes 
among which the latter dialects were originally vernacular must in all 
probability have been of a different race from the Indo-Arians. And, 
finally, I shall refer to the mode in which these various classes of 
facts support the conclusion to which we have been already led, thut 
the Indo-Arians were not autochthonous in Indie, but immigrated 
into that country from the north-west. 


Bxor. I.—Distinction drawn between the Aryas and Dasyus 
the Rigveda, 

I proceed, then, first, to show that the authors of the Vedio hymns 
made a distinction between the members of their own community 
and certain tribes whom they designated as Dasyus. ‘This will appear” 
from the following texts, R.V. 61, 8, 9: Vijanthi Aryan yo oka 
dasyavo barhmishmate randhaya $dsad avraten | Saki bhava yojamanasya 
chodita vited it ta te sadhamadeshu chakana| “Distinguish between 
the Aryaa and those who are Dasyus: chastizing those who observe 
no sacred rites [or who are lawless}, subject them to the sacrificer. 
Be a strong supporter of him who sacrifices, I desire all these 
(benefits) at thy festivals.”? x. 86,19: Ayam emi vichakasad viokinoan 
dasom aryam| ‘Here I como,” (says Indra) “ perceiving and distin 
guishing the Dasa and the Arys.” i. 103, 3; Sa jatabharma srad- 
dadhanah ojak puro oibhindann acharad ot dasih | vidvan vajrin dasyave 
hetim asya aryam saho vardhaya dyumnam Indra| “ Armed with the 
lightning," and trusting in his strength, he (Indra) moved about shat- 
tering tho cities of tho Dasyus. Indra, thunderer, considering, burl 
thy shaft againet the Dasyu, and increase the might and glory of 
the Arya.” i. 117.21: Yaoah epikena Alvina vapanta isha duhana 
manushiya dasra| abhi dasyui bakurega dhamanta wru jyotié chak- 

1 ‘This tert, ax well as B.V. i 103, 3, given below, is quoted by Profesor Miiller, 
« Languages of the Seat of War,” first edition, p. 28, note, 

3 Professor Benfey (Orient und Occident, iii. 132) rendera jatibharmii, “a born 
‘worrior.”' Prof. Aufrecht considers it to mean “carrying off the victory, or palm,” 
deriving sate from ji, to conquer, which he thinks had ancther form ja, from which 
comes jayu, “victorious.” 
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rathur arydya| “O beautiful Aévins, sowing barley with the plough, 
drawing forth (4. milking) food for man, and sweeping [or blowing] 
away tho Dasyu with the thunderbolt, ye have created a great light 
for the Arya.”* i. 180, 8: Indrak samateu yajamanam dryan pravad 
vibveshu satamatir djishu svarmtlheshu Gjishu} manave éasad avratan 
tvachais krishnam orandhayat| “Indra, who in a hundred ways pro- 
tects in all battloa, in heaven-conferring battles, has preserved in the 
fray the sacrificing Arya. Chastizing tho neglectors of religious rites, 
he subjected the black skin to Manu” (or the Arian man). iii, 34, 8, 
9: Sasana yah prithivth dyim utemim Indram madanti anu dktrandeah| * 
sasdna atyan ula eiryat sasana Indra sasina purubhojasah gam | 
Hiranyom ula Dhogam sasana hatet dasyin pra aryah varnam avat | 
“The wise gladden Indra, who bestowed the carth and this firmament. 
Indra gave horses, he gave the sun, he gave the much-nourishing cow ; 
and he gave golden wealth. Slaying the Dasyu, he protected the Aryan 
colour,” iv, 26, 1,2: Aham Manur abhavah stryas cha aha Kak- 
skivan yishir asmé viprah | ahath Kutsam Arjuneyam ni pinje ahaw kavir 
Usanah pasyata mam|2| akan bhamim adadam aryaya ahat crishtin 
déiuske martyaye | cham apo anayai vavasindh mama devaso anu 
ketum ayan | “I,” says Indra, “was Manu, and I the sun; I am the 


2 Siynya interprets the “great light,” cither of the glory aoquired by the Advins: 

Srakiyam too mahatmyais chakrathuk | or of the sun: Fistiraam suryakhyain 
Jutih | “Bor it is the living man who bebolds the sun:” Jean hi siiryam paiyati | 
Roth thinks this verse may refer to some forgotten legend, and that erika may hove 
the ordinary sense of “wolf.” He compares R.V. viii. 226: Dedasyantd manave 
plirvyait divi yavais vrikrna karshathah |“ Desiring to be bountiful to the man, ye 
huve of old in tho sky ploughed barley with the wolf.” He is also of opinion that 
dhamanti has in tho verso before us ite proper sense of “blowing,” and refers in proof 
to the words of B.V. ix. 1, 8, dhamanti Bakuraih dritim | Bakura perhaps signifies, 
he thinks, a “crooked wind instrument, which the Advins used to torrify their 
enemies; amd Sakura" (in RV, ix, 1,8) “might donoto e skin shaped like w 
Bakure,” Iiluste, of Nirukta, p. 92. In his Lexioon, Roth adhores to the opinion 
that dakwra is probably a martial wind-instrument, end that Sakuro dritih is a bag- 
Pipe. The two following passages also similarly speak of light: R.¥. 
Jyotir yad ahne akyinod u lokam prévad manu dasyave har abhikam | “When 
he (Soma) gave light to the day and afforded space, he delivered Manu [or the 
Avian man], and arrested the Dasyu.” RLV. x. 43,4: .. . eidat svar manave 
Jyotir aryam | “Ho (Inden) gave to Manu blessodnesa (and) a glorious light.” 

© This passage ia translated in a reviow of the first volume of this work, con- 
‘tained in the “Times” of 12th April, 1858. Tue “black skin," ie there interpreted 
of the dark colour of the Dasyus, The next passage is also partly quoted in the 
same article, 
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wise yishi Kakehtvit. I subdue Kutsa, the son of Arjuni. Iam the 
sege Usanas: behold me. 2. I gave the earth to the Arya, and rain to 
the sacrificer. I have led the longing waters. The gods have fol- 
lowed my will.”* iv. 30, 18: The Sanskrit text of the following ia 
given above, p. 347: ‘Thou, O Indra, hast speedily slain those two 
Aryas, Arna and Chitraratha, on the opposite bank of the Sarayu”? 
(river). vi. 25, 2,3: Abhir vidoah abhiyujo vivachir aryaya vito ava- 
larir dasth| Indra jamayah uta ye ajmayo arvdchindso eanusho yuyyjre| 
tvam eshat vithura savatisi jahi vrishayani krinuki pardchah | “By 
these (succours) subdue to the Arya all the hostile Disa people every- 
whore. Indra, whether it be kinsmen or strangers who have approached 
and injuriously assailed ue, do thon enfocble and destroy their power and 
Vigour, and put them to flight.” vi. 38, 3: Zbam tan Indra wBhayan 
amitran dasa oritrani arya cha sura| vadhir ity adi. “Do thou, 
heroic Indra, destroy both these our foes, (our) Disa and our Arya 
enomios, eto, vi. 60, 6: Hato vritrdni arya hato dasdni satpati | hato 
viseah apa dvishak{ ‘Do ye, O lords of the heroic, slay our Arya 
enemies, alay our Dasa enemics, destroy all those who hate us.” B.V. 
vii, 5,6: Zbam dasyiin okaso Agnes djah uru jyotir sanayann Gryaya | 
“Thou, Agni, drovest the Dasyus from the house, creating a wide light 
for the Arya.” vii. 83, 1: Daad cha vpitra hatam aryant cha euda- 
sam Indra-Varund "vasa 'vatam| ‘Slay both the Dasa enemies and 
the Arya; protect Sudis (or the liberal man) with your succour, O 


+ Bayana connecta the word arya as an epithet with Menu understood. Professor 
‘Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 195, note, thinks that Manu means in this pussage tho magn, 
(in pp. 194, 5, he has a dissertation on the word Manu.) The speaker in these 
verses apposr to be Indra. (See Betht. aud Roth's Dictionary, sub voce, Uses 
‘The Anukrameni, as quoted by Sayans, says, Adyabhis tisribhir Indram toa 
nam riahis tush{iva Indro 0a Gtmanam | In the first three verses the rishi oete~ 
‘brates himself as if under the cheracter of Indra; or Indra celebrates himeclf.’* 
Kubn (Herabkuuft des Feuers, p. 163) conjectures that Vimadova perhaps have 
been an ancient epithet of Indra. In R.V. x. 48, 1, Indra says, similarly: Aha 
ditushe vibhajaini bhojenam| “1 distribute food to the sacrificer,” et, The 
anthcistie author of the Vyihed Aragyake Upenishad, thinks that tho Rishi Vama- 
deva is speuking of himself in these words (Bibliotheca Indica, pp. 216, 216): Tad 
yo yo dovanam pratyabudhyate sa eva tad abhavat tatha rishinah tathit manush- 
yipaim | tad ha etal paiyann yishir Vamadevah pratipede “cham Manur abhavain 
tinyad cha” sti |" Whosoever of gods, yishis, or men, understood That, he beeeme 
That. Perceiving this, the Rishi Vamadeva obtained this text, * 1 was Manu, I the 
wun, ete.” Usanas is connected with Indra in B.Y. vi. 20, Lt, 
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Indra and Varuna.” x. 38,3: Yo no dasck dryo va purushtuts 
adevah Indra yudhays ohiketati| asmadbhis to sushahah santu satravah 
teaya vayath tan vanuyama fangame| ‘O, much lauded Indra, what- 
ever ungodly person, Dasa or Arya, designs to fight against us, let 
those enemies be easily subdued by us. May we destroy them in the 
conflict.” x. 49, 8: Ahan Sushnasys snathita vadhar yamamh na yo 
rare dryamh nama dasyave| “I, the slayer of Sushpa, have restrained. 
the bolt,—I who have not abandoned the Aryan namo to the Dasyn.” 
x. 65, 11: Brahma gam aévam janayanta oshadhir vanaspatin prithivim 
parvatan apah | saryan divi rohayantak suddnavab arya vrata visrijanto 
adh kshami| ‘These bountiful ones” (the gods named in the pre- 
ceding verse) “have generated prayer, the cow, the horse, plants, 
trees, the earth, the mountains, the waters;—causing the eun to 
ascend the sky, and spreading Aryan rites over the earth.”* x. 83, 1: 
Sahydma dasam arya toayd yuja vayam sahaskyitena sahasd enhasvatal 
“May we,” (O Manyu) “associated with thee, the mighty one, over- 
come both Dasa and Arya through (thy) effectual energy.” x. 102, 8: 
Antar yackha jightinsato vojram Indra abhidasatah} dasasya 0a magha- 
vann dryatya vd sanutar yacaye vadham | “Restrain, O Indra, the bolt 
of the murderous aseailant: remove far away the weapon of our enemy, 
be he Dasa or Arya.” x. 188, 3: Vi stryo madhye amuchad rathats 
vided dasdys pratimanam dryah| “Tho sun bas launched his car in 
mid-heaven : the Arya has paid back a recompense to the Dasyu.” 
viii, 24, 27: Yah rikshad aithaso muchad yo vd aryat saptasindhushu | 
vadhar dasasya tuoinyimna ninamah| “ Who delivered [us] from the 
destroyer, from calamity; who, O powerful [god}, didst avert the 
bolt of the Dasa from the Arya in [the land of] the seven streams.” 

The above-cited texts seem to show that the Rigveda recognizes a 
distinction between the tribe to which the authors of the hymns 
delonged, and a hostile people who observed different rites, and were 
regarded with contempt and hatred by the superior race. This appears 
from tho constant antithetic juxtaposition of the two names Arya and 
Dasyu, in most of these texts; and from the specification in others of 

* Compare B.V, vil. 09, 4: Urum yajaaye chakrathur lokam janoyanta 
siryan wahasam ogni | »Dasasys chid crishadiprasya maya jaghuathur nara 
njyeehus : “Ye (Indra and Vishnu) heve provided abundant room for tho 
wmacrificg, creating the sun, the dwn, and fire, Ye, O heroes, have destroyed the 
owes of the bull-nosed Dasa.” 
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enemiss, both Arya and Dasyu. If human enemies are designated 
in the latter texts by the word Arya, wo may redsonably suppose the 
same class of foes to be commonly or often denoted by the word Dasyu. 
It is not, of course, to be expected that we should find the Indian com- 
mentators confirming this view of the matter more than partially; as 
they had nevor dreamt of the modern critical view of the origin of 
the Aryas and their relation to the barbarous aboriginal tribes. Yiska 
(Nirukta, vi. 26) explains the term Arya by the words “son of a [or, 
of the] lord.” The word Dasyn is interpreted by him etymologically, 
thus: ‘Dasyu comes from the root das, to destroy; in him moisture 
is consumed, and he destroys (reljgious) ceremonies.”* 

Sayana interprets the word Arya, by “ wiso performers of rites ;”° 
wise worshippers ;”"" “ wise;" ‘one to whom all should resort ;’? 
“the most excellent race [colour] consisting of the threa highest 
castes ;"" “practising ceremonies;”™ “most excellent through per- 
formance of ccremonies;’”™ and in two places, i, 117, 21, and iv. 26, 
2, he regards it as an epithet of Manu. The sume commentator in~ 
terprets the word Dasyu of the ‘robber Vritra;”"* “enemies who 
destroy the observers of Vedic rites;”" “the Asuras, Pigachas, etc., 
who destroy ;”” the vexing Asuras;”™ ‘all the people who destroy 
religious rites;”” ‘“ Vala and the other Asuras who destroy religions 
ritea;”** “enemies devoid of religious ceremonies.” From these quo- 
tations it will be seen that Sayana mostly underatands the Dasyus of 
auperhuman beings, demons, or Titans, rather than of human enemies, 

1 Nir. vi 26: Arya} tévara-putrah | Soe Benfoy’s remarks on this definition in 
Gitt. Gel. for 1861, pp. 142, f. 

© Nir, : Dasyur dasyateh kehayarthid wpadasyanty asin vosth upadie 
sayati karmini | 

® Vidusho ‘nushthatein | on R.V. i. 61, 8. 

10 Pidvdmsah stotarah | oni, 103, 3. Nt Vidushe | om i, 117, 21, 

12 Araniya sareair gantaryam | on i. 130, 8. 

® Uttamaia vargait traivarnikam | on ili. 34, 9, 

W Karma-yuktani | on vi. 22, 10. 

© Rarmanushthatyitoma sreahthant | on vi, 83, 8 

38 Chorafa vpitram } on i. 33, 4. 

1 Anushthafrinim upakshapeyitérah éatravah | oni. 61, 6; and i. 103, 3 

18 Upakthaya-Karinam asuram pildchadikam | op i, 117, 21. 

19 Badhakan asuran | on iii, 34, 9. 

% Karmandm upakehapayitrir vigeah sarvah prajah | on vi. 25, 2. 

11 Upakshapayitrin karma-viradhino Vala-prabhritin asus | on vi, 33, 3 

5 Xarmakinah datranak | on vi. 60, 6. 
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Tn his note on i. 100, 8, he speaks of them as “‘destroying enemies 
living on the earth;”* and in another plece he explains the Disa 
varpa, as being either “the Siidras and other inferior tribes, or the 
vile destroying Asura.” 

There is no doubt that in many passages of the B.V., to which I 
ehall presently rofer, the words Dasyu and Dasa are applied to demons 
of different orders, or goblins (Asuras, Rakehasas, eto.); but it is 
tolerably evident from the nature of the case, that in all, or at least 
some of the texta which have been hitherto adduced, we are to under- 
stand the barbarous aboriginal tribes of India as intended by these 
terms. This is yet more clearly established by the sense in which 
the word Dasyu is used (i.e. for men and not for demons) in the 
Aitareya-brihmana, in Manu, and in the Mahibhirata, Thus the 
author of the Aitarcya-brahmans, after making Viévamitra say to his 
fifty disobedient sons, vii, 18: Zan anuvydjahara “antan vah praja 
dhakshtshta” sti | te ote Andhra Pundra Sabarah Pulindah Matibas 
tty udantyah bahavo bhavanti | Vatsvdmitrah dasyundm bhayishthas | 
“Let your progeny possess the extremities [of the land],” adds, 
“These are the Andhros, Pundras, Subaras, Pulindas, Mitibas, and 
other numerous frontier tribes. Most of the Dasyus are descended 
from Visvimitre.”“ And in the authoritative definition already 
quoted” (see alao vol. i., p. 482), Manu tclls us: “‘ Those tribes in the 
world which are without the pale of the castes eprang from the 
mouth, arms, thighs, and feet [of Brahma}, whether they speak the 
language of the Mlechhas, or of the Aryas, are all called Dasyus.” 

The Mahibharata thus speaks of the same people, ii. 26, 1025: 
Pauravan yudhs nirjtitys Dasyin poroata-vdsinah | gandn Utsavasanketan 
ajeyat septa Paéndavah| “Having vanquished the Paurava in battle, 
the Pandava conquered the Utsavasanketas, seven tribes of Dasyus 
inhabiting the mountains.” And again, [bid. ver. 1031-2: Doradan 
sake Kambojair ajayat Pakasasonih| praguttarat ditah ye cha omonty 
Géritya Dasyavak | nivasanti vane ys cha tan sarean ajayat prabhub | 
Lohan Paramakambojan Rishikan uttaran epi| “Paikadasini conquered 

%® Prithieyam bhiimau vartaminin désyiin upakshapayitrin datrun | oni. 100. 8. , 
; ™ Dawah varnath Judradikai yadoa disam upakshopayttarem adharom nikpishe 
jam asuram. 


4&8 Soo tho first volume of this work (2nd ed.), pp. 355, 
38 Boe above p, 151, 
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the Daradas, with the Kambojas, and the Dasyus who dwell in the 
north-east region, as well as all the inhabitonts of the forest, with the 
Lohas, the Parama-Kambojas (furthest Kambojas), and the northern 
Rishikas.” And once more: Hambojanash sahasraié cha S'akdnain 
cha oi6ampate| S‘abardgam Kiratanam Varvaranam tathaiva cha| 
agamyaripim prithivim mathéa-Sonita-kardamim | Kritavdme tatre 
Staineyah Kshapayats tavakam balam| Dasyindm sa-sirastrapaih giro- 
bhir lanamardhajaib | @irghakarchair makt Krad oicarhair andajar 
ioa| ‘‘Saineya (Krishna’s charioteer) made the beautiful earth a 
mass of mud with the flesh and blood of thousands of Kambojas, 
Sakos, Sdviras, Kirétas, Varvaras, destroying thy host, The earth 
was covered with the helmets and shaven and bearded heads of the 
Dasyus, as with birds bereft of their wings.” Hero it is evident 
that the word Dasyu, in the latter part of the sentence, is a generic 
term denoting the whole of the tribes who had been previously 
mentioned, the Kambojas, Sakas, etc. 

Another passage occurs in the Santi Parva of the Mababh., sect. 65, 
verses 2429, ff., where the tribes there enumerated are said to live 
after the fashion of the Dasyus; and where the duties to be observed 
by the Desyus are described. The Dasyns therefore cannot have 
been regarded by the author of the Mahabharata as demons. 

If any further illustration of this point be required, it may be found 
in the following story (from the Mahabharate, Santi P., sect. 168, 
verses 6293, ff.) about the sage Gautama living among the Dasyus: 
Bhithma wodcha | hanta te vartayishye "ham itihisam purdtanam | udich- 
yam dist yad orittam Mlechheshu manujadhipa | brahmano madhyadesiyah 
kaschid vai brahma-varjitam | grdmam vriddhi-yutam vikehya pravitad 
bhaikeha-kamikshaya | tatra Dasyur dhanayutah sarva-varna-nigesha- 
it} brahmanyah satyasandhas cha dane cha nirato 'bhavat | tarya kehayam 
updgamya tato bhiksham ayachata |... . | Gautomah sannikarshena 
Dasyubhih samatam tyat | tatha tu vasatas tasya Dasyu-grame sukhati 
tada |... . kim idam kurushe mohad vipras tvat Ii kulodvahak| 
madhyadesa-partnalo Dasyw-bhavam gatak katham| Bhishma is the 
speaker: “I will tell thee an ancient story about what happened in 
the northern region among the Mlechhas, A certain Brahman of the 
central country, perceiving a particular village, which was deatitute 

‘" Mahabh. Drone Pare. Sect, 119, ver. 4747, ff. 
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of Brahmans [or the Veda], to be in a prosperous condition, entered it 
tosclicit alms. There lived there a wealthy Dasyu, who was acquainted 
with the distinctions of all the castes, religious, trathful, and liberal. 
Approaching his houee, the Brahman ssked alms,” and a house, .. . . 
“From proximity with the Dasyus, Gautime [the Brahman in question] 
‘decame like them. While he was thus dwelling happily in a village 
of Dasyus,” another Brahman arrived, who demanded of him: ‘* What 
is this that thou art foolishly doing? Thou art a Brahman of good 
family, well known in the central region: how is it that thou hast 
sunk into the condition of a Dasyu ?” 

From the evidence afforded by these passages of Manu and the 
Mahabharata, it is probable that the word Dasyn, when occurring in 
the Veda, is sometimes at least to be understood of men, and, con- 
sequently, of the wild aboriginal tribes, whom the Arian Indians en- 
countered on their occupation of Hindustan. It is true that, by the 
later authorities whom I have quoted, tho Dasyus are regarded as 
degraded Ariana,” (though Mann says that some of them spoke Mlechha 
dialects), and that tribes unquestionably Arian, as the Kambojas (see 
above, p. 855, f.), are included among them. But though it ia trae 
that some of the Arian tribes who had not adopted Brahmanical in- 
atitutions were so designated in after-times, the term Dasyu could not 
well have been so applied in the earlier Vedic era, At that timo the 
Brahmanical institutions had not arrived at maturity; the distinction 
between those who observed them strictly and those who observed them. 
Jaxly could scarcely heve arisen; aud the tribes who are stigmatized 
by the Vedic poots as persons of a different religion must therefore, 
probably, have been such ag had never before been brought into contact 
with the Arians, and were, in fact, of an origin totally distinet. 

It thus appears, that by the Dasyus who are mentioned in the Rig- 
veda we must, in some passages, though not in all, understand the 
barbarous aboriginal tribes with whom the Aryas, on their settlement 
in the north-west of India, were brought into contact and conflict. 
Before we proceed further, however, it will be interesting to review 
ome of the other principal texts of the R.V. in which the Aryas and 
‘Dasyus are mentioned. I should be glad if, while doing so, I could 
hope to arrive in each caso at definite result in regard to the ap- 
3% See Lassen, Zeitschrift, 11. 49, £ 
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Plication made of the words Dasyu and Disa, and to determine pre- 
cisely the relations which subsisted between the tribes sometimes 
understood under thet designation and the Aryas. But the sense of 
the texts is often so obscure, that I cannot always expect to fix 
their interpretation, or, consequently, to deduce from them any certain 
conclusions. As, however, I have collected and arranged a con- 
siderable number of passages bearing on this subject, I think it best 
to present them to the reader, with such illustrations as I am able 
to supply, in the hope that a fuller elucidation may sooner or later 
be supplied by the mature researches of some more competent scholar. 
{Since the above remarks were written, Professors Benfey and Roth 
have expressed their opinions on this subject. The former scholor writes 
as follows, in his review of the first edition of this work above referred 
to, Gitt. Gel. Anz. for 1861, pp. 187, #f.: ‘Ona point which occupies 
a prominent place in this work I will permit myself ono further ob- 
servation. It is well known that in the Vedas the word ‘dasyu,’ and 
in place of it also ‘ dasa,’ frequently appears as the antithesis of ‘arya.’ 
It admits of no doubt that the Sanskrit-speaking races designate 
thomeelves by the word arya; it is therefore a natural supposition thut by 
the words ‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ they denote those who had been subjected 
by them. This assumption is confirmed by several passages, On tho 
other hand, however, there are not a few in which the same expressions 
‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ are applied to the demons with whom the gods are in 
conflict, and whose doteat is a condition of the earth receiving the 
heavenly blessing which is bestowed by the gods... . . The question 
arises whether one of these is the proper signification, which is 
only secondarily applied to the other, or whether any third sonse 
common to both lies at the root of them. The answer is already 
indicated by the alternating employment of ‘dasyu’ with ‘dasa’ (which 
has the sense of slave) in the same antithesis (with ‘arya’)—an employ- 
ment which we may with the highest probability conjecture to rest 
upon an identity, or, at least, an inward connexion. This indication 
receives a tolerably decisive confirmation from tho fact that according 
to an abundance of analogies ‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ are found to be akin to 
each other from a phonetic point of view.” .... After atating at 
some length his grounds for this opinion, Prof. Benfey proceeds: “The 
essential similarity of ‘dasa’ and ‘das’ is thus beyond doubt. But 
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‘dian’ has decidedly the sense of ‘slave,’ and if this was the original 
meaning of both the forms, it is equally certain that both ‘dasa’ and 
*dosyu,’ in contrast with the ‘arya,’ at first designated the aboriginal 
population subjected by the latter et the time of their diffusion; and 
this relation which subsisted on earth, which no doubt was not rarely 
interrupted by revolts of the subject people, was transferred by the 
Arians to the domain of the gods, whose harmful demons were re- 
presonted as the rebellious slaves of the deities.” 

“The view that in this contrasted relation ‘disa’ has really the sense 
of ‘slave,’ ‘servant,’ is supported by three essentially similar half 
verses of the Atharvaveda (overlooked by the author in his collection), 
in which ‘Sidra,’ the well-known name for the servile caste in India, 
stands in the same contrast to ‘Arya,’ as ‘dasyu’ and ‘dasa’ elsewhere 
do. The first is iv. 20, 4: Taya *ham sarvam patyami yai cha Sudrah 
wtaryah | ‘By this (plant) I see every one, whether ‘Sidra or Arya.’ 
The secoud text is iv. 20, 8: Zendham sarvam pafyamt uta S'adram 
utaryam | ‘By it (a kind of goblin) I see every one, whether Sidra 
or Arya,’ The third is xix. 62, 1,” which Prof. Benfey does not quote, 
but which runs thus: Priyam ma rinu deveshu privat rijase ma 
krinu | priyati sarvasye posyatah uta tadre utarye| “Make me dear 
to the gods; make mo dear to kings, dear to every one who beholds 
me, whether to Sidra or Arya.” 

Professor Roth, in his Lexicon, s.r. dasyu, defines that word as de- 
noting (1) ‘‘a class of superhuman beings, who are maliciously disposed 
‘both to gods and men, and are overcome by Indra and Agni in particu- 
lar.” Many of the demons subdued by Indra, designated by particular 
amos, as Sambara, Sushga, Chumuri, etc., boar the general appella- 
tion of Dusya, They are not only spirits of darkness like the Rakshases, 
‘but extended over the widest spheres. In A.V., xviii. 8, 22, they 
aro demons in the form of deceased mon ( Ye dasyavah pitrishu pravish- 
sah jndtimukhaé charanti). They are, he remarks, frequently contrasted 
(a) generally with men (manu, dys, nar), aud are called amanusha in 
B.V., x. 22, 8 (in support of which he refers to R.V., viii. 87, 6; 
ix. 92, 5; Vil, 2, 8; K.V., vi 14, 8, and v. 7, 10); and (b) more 
specifically with pious orthodox men (drys), and it is but seldom, if 
at all (he considers), that the explanation of dasyu as referring to the 
non-Arians, the barbarians, is advisable {in proof of which he citos 
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R.V., i. 117, 21; vil. 5, 6; i. 11, 18, £5 iii. 84, 95 i. 108, 8; x. 49, 
3; 1.51, 8). ‘The last passage, however, he thinks, is best explained 
of the barbarians. The word is (2}—he goes on to say—an oppro- 
brious designation of hostile, wicked, or barbarous men, perhaps in the 
following passages of the Veda, v. 70, 3, tury@ma dasyan tanabhif: 
“Jet us overcome the Dasyus in our own persons:” x, 83, 6, handva 
dasytin uta bodhi dpeh| ‘let us slay the Dasyus, and do thou recollect 
thy friend.” In Ait. Br., vii, 18, they are barbarous tribes: Vaiéod- 
mitrah dasyandm Bhayishthah | “Most of the Daoyus are descended from 
Niévamitra,”} 


Gxer. EI.—Additional Vedic tezte bearing on the relations of the Aryas 
and Dasyus. 

First: In the following passages, or some of them, reference may 
be made to the earth or territory being bestowed on the Aryas, i. 100, 
18: Dasyun Simyam$ cha puruhutah evair hatvd prithivyan sared 
nioarhtt | sanat kshetram sakhibhih svitnyebhih eanat siryam sanod apah 
suvayrak| “ (Indra), the much-invoked, having, according to his wont, 
amitten to [or on] the earth the Dasyus and Simyus [or destroyers], 
crushed them with his thunderbolt. The thunderer, along with his 
shining friends, bestowed territory, bestowed the sun, bestowed the 
waters." ii, 20,7: Sa critraha Indra kyishnayonth purandaro dacir 
airayad vi | ajanayad manave ksham apas cha ttyadi| ‘Indra, the 


% Soveral points are obscure in this passage. Is the word Simyu the namo of a 

ibe (as Professor Wilson rendery it), or does it merely mean a destroyer? In R,V. 
vii, 18, 5, wo have the words JardAantam simyum, which Profemor Roth (Lit. and 
list. of tho Veds, p. 94) renders by “deflant wrong-doer.” Stiyana on that panage 
explains dimyum by bodhamdnem { “understanding” (participle). In tho text 
Deforo us he explains the word Samoyilyin vadhakirino rakehasSdin | “Subduers, 
ie, alayers, Rakshasas, oto.” ; and again on the same passage: Sieryiin | S'am 
upaiame | Samayati earvain tiraskaroti iti rikshasddih simyuk |“The verb dam 
designates ono who contemns every one else. S‘imyx thereforom Nakchaca, ote.” 
‘Then, who aro the “shining friends” of Indra, in the ecoond clense? ‘Tho Maruts? 
or the fuir-complexioned Aryas? In verso 2 of thie hymn, we find the words 
sakhibhib svebhib, “his friends,” which Sayana interprets of the Maruts. He ex- 
plains veruo 18 thus: goiinyebhih sectavernair alankirena diptingair eakhibir 
sitrabhituir marudbhih saha kehetrem satrinan sabhiiam bhimim sanat sama~ 
bhakahit | Along with his white-ooloured (i.e. whose limbs were shining with orna- 
ments) friends, the Maruts, he divided the territory belonging to his enemies.” On 
the other hand, we have, in voree 6 of this hymn, the worshippers themselves spoken 
of as, according to Sayene’s gloss, the persone with whom the man was shared. The 
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elayer of Vritra, and destroyer of cities, scattered the servile (hosts) 
of black descent. He produced the earth and waters for Manu.”” The 
‘passages iii. 34, 9, and iv. 26, 2, which have been already quoted 
above (p. 360, f.), should be again referred to here. vi. 18, 3: Zhai 
ha nu tyad adamayo dasyavir ckak krishfir avanor aryaya | ‘Thou 
(Indra) hast then subdued the Dasyus: thou hast alone subdued 
peoples to the Arya.” vi. 61, 3: Uta kekitibhyo avanir avindah | 
“And thou (Sarasvati) hast obtained lands for men.”" vii. 19, 3: 
Paurukutsiti Trasadasyum dvah kehetrasata critrahatyeshe pirum | 
“Thou hast preserved the man Trasadasyu, eon of Purukutaa, in fights 


words there are: Aamakebhir nribhih sitr yan sanat| which Siyana rondera, Asmadi- 
yair npidhiy purwehaih sitryom siiryaprokiteah sanat sambhaktai karotu datrue 
purushaie tw drishti-nivedhakham ondhakiram samyojayatus | “Let him divide the 
light of the sun with our men, and involve onr cnomies in darkness which shall 
obstruct their view.” The same words are rendered by Rosen: Nostratibus viris 
solem concedat, * Let him bestow the sun on our countrymen,” where the words in 
tha instrumental case have the sense of the dative assigned to them, If they bear 
that senso in verse 6 they may equally have it in tho 18th alec. The meaning 
would then bo, “He bestowed the land, the sun, the waters, on his fuir friends.” 
But this uso of the instr. would not suit verso 10, Sa grimebhih sania sa rathebhih | 
whether we understand grimebhif of villages, or hosts. On the words, “his fair 
friends," Professor Wilson remarks, Rigveda i, p. 260, note: “These, according to 
the scholiast, are the winds, or Meruta; but why they should havea share of the 
enemy's country (¢etrigam Shiinim) coms doubtful. Allusion is more probably 
intended to sarthly friends or worshippers of Indra, who were white (¢witnya) in 
comparison with tho darker tribes of the conquored country.” The worshipper's 
friendship with Indra is mentioned in many passages of the B.V., as, i. 101, 1; iv. 
16, 10; vi. 18, 6; vi 21, Sand 8; vi. 45,7. Boson rendera this pussage: Bxpug- 
navit lerrase sootis suis nitentibue, “He conquered the earth with his struggling 
companions ;” thus giving another sense to éeitnyebsih. In two other hymns, vii, 
99, 8, and x. 65, 11 (quoted ubove, p. 362), we find mention made of the sun in 
a somewhat similar manner as in the verse under review. In his translation of the 
Rigveda in Orient und Oocident, ii, 518, £, Prof, Benfoy gives tho following sense 
to the verse before us: “Tho much-invoked smites the robbers and devisers of mis~ 
chief; in tempest he shatters them to the ground with his bolt; with his shining 
comrades the thunderer acquired ground, sun, end floods,”” 

% Sayapa explains the words Frishnayonih, etc., thus: kyishnayonir nikrishfajatir, 
distr upakshapoyatrir Gsurth aendh, “the destructive armies of the Asuras, of 
dograded rank.” ‘The Vatakhilya ii. 8, bas the following words: yebhir mi dasyum 
manushe nighothayah | “The horses with which (Indra) thou didst scare (f) the 
Desya away from the man.” =. 

41 Bayana explains Ayieh{7h, “ people,” by putradasadin, “children, elaves,” etc. 

% Bayapa explains avanih, by Asirair apahpitah dhimih, “lands taken away by 
the Asuras,” Roth (Dict.) assigns also to the word the sense of ‘streams ;” which 
it might seem to be the function of Sarasvati to give rather than lands, 
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with foes for the acquisition of land.” vii. 100, 4: Vichakrame prithioim 
esha 00% Hshetraya Vishnur manave daéasyon| “This Vishnu traversed 
this earth, to give it for a domain to Manu (or the [Aryan] men).” 
It is possible that in these passages, or in some of them, allusion may 
be made to the occupation of the plains of India, and the subjugation 
of the aboriginal tribes by the Aryas, on their immigration from the 
north-west; but it must be confessed that the oxplanation is uncertain. 
Ia B.V,, x. 65, 11, quoted above (p. $62), there seems to be a reference 
to the spread of Aryan institutions. 

Second: In two of the passages alroady quoted (i. 51, 8, 9; i. 190, 
8), the epithets dvrdta and apavreta, “devoid of,” or “opposed to, 
religious rites,” or “lawless,” will have been noticed as applied to the 
Dasyus. 1 proceed to cite some further passages in which the character 
and condition of the Dasyus (whoever they may be) are specified, 

They are (1) described as a degraded race, i. 101, 5: Indro yo 
dayan adharan avatirat moruteantan sakhyaya havamahe | “Wo 
invoke to be our friend, Indra, attonded by the Maruta, who subdued 
the base Dasyus” (or, “subdued and humbled the Dasyus”].™ ii. 11, 
18: Dhishoa savah Sura yena Vritram andbhinad Danum Aurnavabham| 
apacrinor jyotir aryaya ni eavyatah stdi dasyur Indra| “Maintain, 
© hero, that strength by which thou hast broken down Vritra, Dann, 
Aurnavibha, Thou hast revealed light to the Arya, and the Dasyu 
has becn set on thy left hand.” The text of the following, R.V., 
ii, 12, 4, has been already given in p. 282: “He who swept away the 
low Dasa colour.”” iv. 28, 4: Viévasmat sim adkamén Indra dasyin 
viéo dasiv okrinor apragastah| “Indra, thou hast mado these Dasyus 
Jower than all, and the servile people without renown.’” 

They are desoribed (2) as having either no religious worship, or rites 
different from those of the Aryas, i, 33, 4, 5: Ayajvanah Sanakah protim 
‘iyuh| pard chit Sirsha vivrijua te Indra ayajoano yajoabhih epardhamana}| 

% Siyage explains this of making the Asuras vile one slaying them: 
adhasin nikpiah(in hyitva. 

™ Sayana explains the word Dasyo in this verso of “the mythical personage 


Vritra, ‘The words ni + adi, making together nishads, prevent a curious coincidence 
with the word Nishida, 

% Roth (Diet) gives the sense of ‘removing, putting away,” to guhi keh. 
Sayana explains it of “hiding ina cavern.” The word earna, colour, race, which is 
applied to the Aryas, iii. 34, 9, is here made use of in peaking of the Dasyus. 
Siyapa explains the latter, either of the S'Gdra oaste, or of the Asuras, 
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“The unsscrificing Sanckas perished. Contending with the sacrificers, 
the non-sacrificers fled, O Indra, with averted faces.”™ i, 131, 4: 
Sdsas tam Indra martyam ayajyum styddi| ‘Thou, O Indra, hast 
chastised the mortal who sacrifices not.” i. 132, 4: Sunvadbhye 
randhaya kanchid avratah Rrindyantat chid avratam | “Subject to 
those who offer libations the irreligious man, the irreligious man though 
wrathful.” iv. 16, 9: Ns mdyavdn abrahma dasyur arta| “The 
Gecei¢ful, prayerlees Dasyu has perished.” R.V., v. 7, 10: dd Agne 
apripato 'trik sasahyad dasyin ishah sasahyad nrin| “O Agni, may 
the Atri then overcome the illiberal Dasyus: may Isha over- 
come the men.” R.V., vi. 14,3: Zurvanto dasyum ayavo vratath 
stkshanto avratam| ‘Men subduing the Dasyu, with rites (or lews) 
overwhelming the irreligious (or lawless).” v. 42, 9: Apavratdn 
prasave vdvridhandn brahma-doishah sarydd yavayasva | ‘‘ Remove 
far from the sun the irreligious, the haters of prayer, who increase in 
progeny.” viii. 59, 10: Tham nah Indra ritayus todnido ni trimpant | 
madhys vasiskoa tuvinrimna dreor ni dasam sifmatho hathath| 11 | 


% Siyana describes the Sanskes as followers of Vritea: Btanndmakih Vitra 
uchavah. Leannot say who may be meant by the Sanakas here. ‘They may havo 
been heretical Aryas and not Dasyus. A Sanaka was a mindborn eon of Brahma. 
‘Wilson, Vish. Par., first edition, p. 38, note 13, Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 485, note, 
quotes a text of the Mahabh. xii. 13,078, where he is mentioned as a ange, Benfey 
renilors sanakih old.” 

% Ini, 100, 15, the word marttah, “men,” is opposed to devas, “ goda.’” The 
word marlys, “morta,” is usually applied to men. But from the following passage 
of tho S‘atapatha-brihmans it appears thet the Asuras also are regarded as mortal, 
and thas the gods too were formerly so. ii, 2,2, 8, ff.: Deotécha oi Aswriiicha 
ubhaye prijapatyah paspridhire | Te ubhaye eva andtmana amh, marty hy Geuh| 
Gndtma hi martyah | Teshu ubhaysshes marlyeshu Agnir eva ampita i 
sma ubhaye amritem upajivanti . .. . Tato deods taniyaiea ivi 
archaniah sramyantas eheruh | Uta Asuriin sapatnin mart; 
tad amritam agnyadheyam dadrituh| Te ha tichuh{ hanta idam amyitam enterat- 
snann itdadhimahat | Te idam amyitam anterdtmann Gdhiya ampita bhiited asteryy 
DAttel steryan sapainiin martyin abhibhaviehyama iti, “The goda and Asuras, 
‘both the offspring of Prajdpati, strove together. They were both soal-less, for they 
‘were mortal; for he who is soul-less is mortal. While they were both mortal, 
Agui alone was immortal ; and they both derived life from him, the immortal. . . « 
‘Then the gods were left aa the inferior, They continned to practise devotion and 
eustority, and (while seeking to) overcome their foes, the mortal Asuras, thoy beheld 
thin imroortal consecrated fire. ‘They then said, ‘Come, let us place this immortal 
(fire) in our inmost soul, Having done so, and having [thus] become immortal and 
invincible, we shall overcome our mortal snd conquerable enemies.’” The goda 
accordingly placed the sxcred fire in their hearts, and by this means overcame the 
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Anyavratam amanusham ayajednam adevayum | ava evah sakha dudhuvita 
porvetak sughnaya dasyum pareateh| ‘Thou, Indra, lovest our re- 
ligious rites; thou tramplest down those that revile thee; thou, 
vigorous hero, guard thyself in thy vital parts (#¢. thighs); thou hast 
emitten the Dasa with thy blows. 11. Let his own friend Parvata, 
let Parvata strike down to swift destruction the Dasyu who observes 
different ritea, who is inhuman, who does not sacrifice, nor regard the 
gods.” iv, 41, 2: Sahvdmso dasyum aoratam| ‘ Subduing the 
irreligious Desyv.”* x, 22, 7, 8: A nah Indra prikshase aemakan 
brakma udyatam| tat tod ydchdmahs avah S'usknam yad hann amanusham | 
8| Akarma Dasyur abhi no amantur anyacrato amanushah | team tasys 
amitrahan vadhar Dasyasya dambhoya| “Our prayer, O Indra, is 
lifted up to thee for sustenance. We implore of thee that succour 
whereby thou didst smite the inhuman Sushna. The Dasyu, irre- 
gious, foolish, observing other rites, and inhuman, is against us: do 
thou, O slayer of our foes, subdue the weapon of this Dasa.” 

Another epithet which is frequently applied to the adversaries ot 
the Vedie bards, or of their deitics (whether those adversaries may 
have been Aryas, Dasyus, or demons), is “‘anindra,” “without Indra,” 
**despisors of Indra.” It oooura in the following texts, R.V., i. 133, 
1: Tbke punami rodast ritena druko dahami sam mahir ansndrah| “ By 
sucrifice I purify both worlds, I consume the great female-goblins 
which regard not Indra.” B.V., iv. 28,7: Druham jighamean dhoa- 
rasam anindram tetilte tigma tujase anika| “Seeking to slay the 
injurious female-sprite who regards not Indra, ho (Indra) makes his 
sharp weapons sharper for her destruction.” 2.V., v. 2,3: Hiranya- 
dantain Suchivarnam drat kehetrad apasyam dyudha miménam | dadano 
asmai amritan viprikkat kim mam amindrah krinavann anukthah | 
“From an adjacent spot, while offering to him the imperishable, 

™ I am indebted to Prof. Aufrecht for aid in the trunslation of this passage. The 
epithets of the Dasyu in the last verse seem well applicable to a mortal ; but some of 
them recur in x. 22, 8. In verse 7 of the same hymm s mortal enomy is referred to: 
Na sim adevah pad isham dirghiyo martyah: “0 long-lived god, let not godless 
mortal obtain prosperity.” In bis comment on R.Y. v. 20, 2, Sayan explaina the 
word anyavrats thus: Voidikad vibhaktem vratam karma yasys tasye Asurasya, 
“the Asura whose rites are different from those of the Vede.”” See Goldstiicker, Divt, 
a. # anyavrate.” 

39 Benfey in a note to bis trandation of Simaveds, ii. 243 (p. 251), understands 
Daiyum avratam of Vitra, or the Evil Spirit in general. 
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' : 
unmingled [fuel or butter 7], I beheld [Agni] the golden-toothed, the 
bright-coloured, fashioning his weapons: what can those who regard 
not Indra, and recite no hymns, do tome?” RB.Y., vii. 18, 6: Ardham 
wirarya éritapdm anindram para sardhantah nanude abhi ksham | 
“Indra hurled to the ground the half of the struggling heroes, 
- drinkers of the oblation, and disregarders of Indra.” R.V., x. 27, 
6: Darton nu atra Sritapan anindran bahukshadah farave patyamandn | 
giriehut 02 ye niniduh eakhdyam adhi & nu eshu pavayo vaorityuh | 
“They beheld here those who drink the libation, who regard not 
Indra, who offer worthless oblations,“ and are fit victims for the 
thunderbolt; the wheels have rolled over those who reviled [our] 
ostroying friend.” In R.V., x. 48, 7, Indra speaks: Abhidam 
ekam eko armi withaha] abhi dod kim u trayah karanti | khale na parshan 
pratt hanmi bhari kim ma nindanti datrave anindrah{ “*Impetuous, 
I alone vanquish this one enemy; I vanquish two; what can even 
three do? [In battle] I destroy numerous foes like sheaves of corn 
on the threshing-floor. Why do the enemies who regard not Indra 
revile me?” 

The following text speaks of men who are destitute of hymns and 
prayers, x. 105, 8: Ava no vriind Sisthi richd vanema anrichab| 
nabrahma yajnap ridhag joshati twe| ‘Take away our calamities, 
‘With a hymn may we slay those who employ no hymns, Thon takest 
no great pleasure in a sacrifice without prayers.” 

As we have seen above (p. 282), there is some appearance of an 
allusion being made in the Veds (3) to a distinction of complexion 
as existing between the Aryas and the aborigines. On thia subject I 
quote the following remarks, made by Prof. Max Miiller, in a review 
of the first volume of this work, which originally appeared in the 

© See Both’s interpretation of this verse in his Lit. snd Hist. of the Veda, pp. 98, 
99; and his remarks on the tribes who are referred to in this hymn, ibid. pp. 182-6. 

4 Prof Both, se, explains baAwkshad ‘as denoting a niggardly worshipper who 
offers the foreleg, ie. worthless portion of the victim, 

2 Geo Nirukta, iii. 10, and Roth, Erlaiiter., p. 29, 

In wy article “On the Relations of the Priests to the other Classes of Indian 
Society in the Vedic Age,” (Journ. Royal As, Soo., new series, ii. 286, ff), I have 
quoted numerous texts from the Rigveda “containing denunciations of religious 
hostility or indifference,” in which “no express reference is made to Dasyus,”” and 
which may therefore, “ with more or less probability, be understood of members of the 
Aryan commnnity.” 
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“Times” newspaper of 10th and 12th April, 1858, and bas since 
been reprinted in his “Chips,” vol. ii. (see p. 824):—“At the time,” 
he says, “when this name of ‘varna’ was first used in, the sense 
of caste, there were but two castes, the Aryss and the non-Aryas, 
-the bright and the dark race. This dark race is sometimes called by 
the poets of the Veda ‘the black skin.’ Rigveda, i, 180, 8: ‘ Indra 
protected in battle the Aryan worshipper, he subdued the lawless for 
Mann, he conquered the black skin.’ (This passage has been 
already quoted, p. 360.) 

Some othor passages in which black-coloured enemies are mentioned. 
may also possibly be referrible to the dark aborigines; such os R.V, ii. 
20, 7, already quoted (p. 369): “Indra, the slayer of Vyitra and de- 
stroyer of cities, scattered the servile (disth) [hosts] of black descent.” 
Bat Prof. Roth (in his Lex.), explains this last expression, Ariehnayonih, 
as well as krishnagarbhah, in R.V. i. 101, 1, as descriptive of the 
black clouds. ‘Iho latter of these two phrases is similarly understood 
by M. Regnier in his fitude sur I’Idiome des Vedas, p. 154. In R.V. 

iv. 16, 13, mention is made of Pipra and Mrigaya being subjected to 
Rijigvan, son of Vidathin, and of 50,000 black beings (explained 
by the commentator as Rakshases) being destroyed by Indra, as 
old ago destroys the body. (Zbam Piprum Mrigayam susavameam 
Rijisvane Vaidathinaya randhih | panchasat krishna ni vapah sahasra 
atkam na puro jarima vi dardah |) These, also, are perhaps to be ro- 
gerded as abrial foes.” See also Professor Benfey’s explanation of R.V. 
vill. 85, 15, in hia translation of the Samaveda, i. $23, p. 228. In 





“4 This phrase, “the black skin,” ocenrs also in RLV. ix. 41,1, @ text which 
reappears in the Simaveds, i. 491, and ii, 242, The words are Pra ye gavo na 
Bhurnayar tverhah ayaes akromuh, ghnantah krishyim apa teacham ; which are thus 
rendered by Professor Benfey : “Tho faming, the tempestuous [gods], epprosch like 
farious bulls, and chase away tho black skin.” In @ noto he adds the explanation: 
“The Marats (winds) chaso the clouds.” In his Glossary to the 8.V., the sume 
author explains the phrase “black skin” by “night.” A similar expression, tuacham 
asiknim, occurs in R.V. ix. 73, 6: Indra-dvishfim opa dhamanti mayaya teachin 
asiknim bhigmano divas pari | “By their might they” (I oannot say who [qu. Maruta?} 
are here referred to) “sweep away from the eky the black skin of tho earth, hated of 
Indra.” So Bonfey translates this line in his Glossary, a0, asikni, But perhaps 
the words black akin” should not be construed with the word “earth.” ‘The con- 
struction may be, “from earth and sky.” 

4 Compare Prof. Wilson's Translation and R.V. i. 101, ag woll as the Introduction 
to his RV, vol. fii, pp. viii, ix, xiv and xv. 
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the following text allusion is made to black tribes of some kind: B.¥, 
vii. 5, 8: Tvad-bhiya viéak Gyann asiknir asamanah johatir bhojandnt | 
Vattvdnara pirave sosuchanak puro yad Agne darayann adideh| “For 
fear of theo the black tribes fled, scattered, relinquishing their pos- 
sessions, when thou, Agni Vaisvinara, gleaming in bebalf of Para [or~ 
the man], didst tear and burn the cities.” Prof. Roth (Lexicon, s.0. 
“qaikni”) explains the words “ black tribes” as meaning “ spirits of 
darkness,” A similar phrase occurs in R.V. viii. 62,18: Puroh na 
Ghytshao aruja krishnaya badhito viga | “‘O impetuous, break down asit 
wore a rampart, being harassed by the black race.” It is not clear who 
ia bore spostrophized ; or what dark-coloured enemies are referred to. 
‘There are (4) some passegos in which the epithet “ mridhravich’* 
is appliod to the specch of the Dasyus. If it were certain that the 
aboriginal tribes were alluded to in all or in any of these texts, and 
that the adjective in question had reference to any peculiarity in their 
language, the fact would be one of the highest interest; but un- 
fortunately both points are doubtful! ‘The following are the passages 
alluded to:—R.V. i. 174, 2: Dano vifah Indra mpidhravachak sapta 
yst purak éarme Saradir dart| rinor apo anavadya aradh yane Vritram 
” Purukutedya randith\ ‘When thou, O Indra, our defence, didst 
destroy the seven autumnal castles, thou didst subdue the people of 
injurious specch. Thou, blameless one, hast impelled the flowing 
waters: thou hast subjected Vitra to the youthful Purukutea.” 
RB.V. v.29, 10: Pra anyach chakram avrikah Suryasya Kuteaya anyad 
varivo ydtave kah| andeo Dasyin amrinor vadhena ni duryone derinatt 
mpidhravachah| ‘Thou didst detach one wheel of Sirya: the other 
thou didst set free to go for Kutsa. Thou hest with thy weapon 
smitten the mouthless [or noseless] Dasyus: in their abode thou hast 
Déaten down the injuriously speaking people.” v, 32,8: Tyaih hid 
arnam madhupath faydnam asinvam vavram mahi ddad ugrah| apadam 
atram wahata vadhena ni duryone dorinati myidhravdcham| “The 
fierce [Indra] seized that huge, restless [Vritra}, the drinker up of 
the sweets, reclining, insatiable, the hidden ; and beat down in his 
abode with a great weapon, that footless, devouring, and injuriously- 
“ The Atharvaveda xii. 1, 46, refers to the earth as “sustaining men of very 


various forms of speech and customs; each dwelling in their own abodes” (/anoi 
bibheati bakudka vivichasai nanadharminam prithivi yathaukescm). 
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epeaking [demon].” vii. 6, 3: Wi akratin grathino mridhravachah 
Pantn abraddhan avridhan ayajnan| pra pra tan Dasyin Agnir vicaya 
pircas chakara aparan ayajyin | “The senseless, false, injuriously- 
speaking, unbelieving, unpraising, unworshipping Payis (or niggards); 
these Dasyus Agni removed far off. It was he who first made the 
irreligious degraded.” vii. 18, 18: Vi sadyo vited drimhitans esham 
Indrak purak achasd sapta dardah| vi Anavasya Triteave gayom bhag 
joka Parum cidathe mridhravécham| ‘Indra straightway shattered 
all their strongholds, their seven castles by his violence: he divided 
to the Tritsu the substance of the Anava: we vanquished in the fight 
the injuriously-specking Piru {or man].” 

The word ‘'myidbravich,” which I have rendered “injuriously- 
speaking,” is explained by Sayana (in his comments on three of these 
passages) as meaning “one whose organs of speech are destroyed” 
(hitieita-vigindriya, o hititsita-vackaska). Oni. 174, 2, he interprets 
it 08 marshona-vachandh, “speaking patiently,” (“suing for pardon,” 
Wilson), and on vil. 18, 13, by badhavdcham, “speaking so as to vex,” 
(‘“ill-speaking,” Wilson). The same term is rendered by Wilson, in 
his translation of the second and third passages, by “‘speech-bereit,” 
or “speechless.” Roth, in his “‘ Iustrations of the Nirukta,” p. 97, 
rejects the explanation of Yaska (who (Nir. vi. 31) renders “‘myidhra- 
vichah" by “mpiduvichab,” “softly-speaking,”), and considers that it 
meane “speaking injuriously.” Dr. Kuhn, again (Herabkanft des Fouers, 
P. 60), is of opinion that the epithet in question means ‘a stutteror ;” 
and thinks that, in R.V. v. 29, 10, reference is made to tho gradual 
dying away of the distant thunder, which is regarded as the voice of the 
vanquished demon. In treating of the aboriginal races of India, Prof. 
‘Miiller (Last Results of Turanian Researches, p. 846: see, below, pp. 
889, ff.) remarks, that “‘ the ‘ andsas,’ enemies, whom Indra kilied with 
his weapon (R.Y. ¥. 29, 10), are probably meant for noscless (a-nésas), 
not, a8 the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-isas) people. (Seo 
also the article of the same author already alluded to in p. 875.) 
Professor Wilson, on the other hand, remarks (B.V., vol. iii, p. 276, 
note): “Andes, Siyana eays, moans dsyarahitan, devoid of, or deprived 
of, words; Geya, faco or mouth, being put by metonymy for éabda, 
‘the sound that comes from the mouth, articulate speech, alluding 
possibly to the uncultivated dialects of the barbarous tribes, barbarism. 
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and uncultivated speech being identical, in the opinion of the Hindus, 
ag in the familier term for a barbarian, ‘mlechha,’ which is derived 
from the root, mlechh, to speak rudely;” and adds, in reference to 
Professor Miiller’s proposed interpretation of andsa: ‘The proposal 
is ingenious, but it seems more likely that Sayapa is right, as we have 
the Dasyus presently called also mridhracachas, ... . having de- 
fective organs of speech.” 

There are only two of the four preceding passages containing the 
word mpidhravach, in which the Dasyus are named ; and in tho second 
of these two texts (R.V. vii. 6, 3) this word is applied to persons or 
‘beings called pari, who are either niggards, or the mythical beings who 
stole the cows of the gods or the Angirases, and hid them in a cave. 
(Bee Wilson's R.V. vol. i. pp. 16, 17, note.) In any case, the sense 
of the word mridhravdch is too uncertain to admit of our referring it 
with confidence to any peculiarity in the speech of the aborigines. 

In the R.V. frequent mention is made (5) of the cities or castles of 
the Dasyus, or of the Asuras. One of these passages, i. 103, 3, has 
‘been already quoted in p, 359, The following are additional instances: 
RB.V, i. 51, 5: Zvam Pipror npimanak prarujah purak pra Ryisvanah 
Datyu-hatysshu avitha | ‘Benevolent to men, thou hast broken the 
castles of Pipru, and protected Rijiévan in his battles with the Dasyus.”” 
B.YV. i. 63, 7: Zoam ha tyad Indra sapta yudhyan puro vajrin Puruk- 
utsdya dardab{ ‘Thou, O Indra, thunderer, fighting for Purakutsa, 
didst destroy then seven castles.” 1.174, 8: Bhinat puro na bhido 
adevir nanamo vadhar adevasya ptyoh | “Thou hast pierced the godless 
Piercers like their castles: thou hast bowed down the weapon of the 
godless destroyer.” ii, 14, 6: Yah satan Sambarasya puro bibheda 
aimaneoa pureth| “Who split the hundred, the numerous, castles of 
Sambara as with a thunderbolt.” ii. 19, 6: Divodaedya navatin oha nava 
Indrak puro oi airach Chhambarasya | “ Indra shattered for Divodiss a 
hundred castles of Sambara.” iii. 12,6: Indragnt navatim puro dasa- 
patnir adhanutam | sdkam ekena karmana| “Indra and Agni, by ove effort 
together, ye have shattered ninety castles belonging to the Dasyus.” 
iv, 26,8: Aham puro mandasano of atrah nave sikam navatth Samba- 

* See Béhtlingk and Roth, s. peni, where B.V. vii. 6, 3, in cited among the 


texte where the word means “niggard ;" and comp. my art. on the “ Priests in the 
‘Vedic Age,” Journ. R. A. 8. for 1868, p. 290. 
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rasye| Satatamath velyat sarvatata Divodzeam Atithiguam yad aeam | 
“Exhilarated, I have destroyed at once the ninety-nine castles of 
Bambara: the hundredth habitation (remained) in security, when I 
protested Divodisa Atithigva.”“ vi. 81,4: Zbam éaténi ava Sam- 
baratya puro jagantha dpratini dasyoh | ‘Thou hast destroyed hundreds 
of unequalled castles of the Dasya Sumbera,” The following verse 
acema to show that by those castles, es well as by mountains, clouds 
are meant :—x. 89, 7: Jaghana Vritram svadhitir vaneva ruroja puro 
aradad na sindhan| bibheds girth navah in na kumbham a gah Indro 
atrinuta avayugbhifi| “Indra smote Vyitra as an axe (fells) the woods; 
‘he broke down the castles, he as it were hollowed ont the rivers. He 
split.the mountain like a new jar; be possessed himself of the cows, 
with his companions.” 

Iron castles are spoken of in the following passage: ii. 20, 8: Pratt 
yad asya vajram bahvor dhur hatvt dasyin purab dyasir nitarit | 
“When they placed the thunderbolt in his (Indre’s) hand, he slew the 
‘Dasyus, and overthrew their iron castles.” 

In the following texts ‘autumnal castles” are spoken of :—i. 181, 4: 
Vidus te asya viryasya paravo puro yad Indra éaradir avatirah | sdea- 
héno avatirah | Sasas tam Indra martyam ayajyush savasaspate | “Men 
know this heroiam of thine, that thou hast overthrown the autumnal 
castles, violently overthrown them. Lord of power, thou hast chastised 
the mortal who sacrifices not.” (See alao R.V. i. 174, 2, which has 
been quoted in p. 876.) vi. 20,10: Sapta yat purah éarma saradir 
dart han dasth Purukutsdys Sikahan} “ When thou, our defanoe, didst 





4 Sco Kuhn's Herabkunft dos Feuers, p. 140, and note. Benfey in his excurms 
‘on sarvatati, Or, und Oce. ii. 624, renders “ the hundredth dwelling in safety, when I 
was gracious to the pious Divodasa.” ‘The words “in safety” may, he says, refer 
to Indra, or to the hundredth city which he did not destroy; and he refers, as Kuhn. 
also does, to R.V. vii. 19, 5. 

Mention is also mado of iron castles or ramparts in the following texte: RLV. 
iv, 27, 15 vii. 8, 7; vii 16, 14; vii. 95, 1; -vili, 89, 8; and. 101, 8; but notin 
counexion with the Dasyua. 

% ‘Toe “autumnal” castles may meen the brilliant bettlemented cloud-castles, 
which are so often visible in the Indian sky at this period of the year. Sayana 
ia tooo explains the term thus: S‘Gradi} satwateara-sambandhini} saimwatearas 
poryontam grikira-parikhadibhir drighibritak pure datrinim perth | “The 
‘enemaice’ snnual cities, fortified for a year with rampstts, ditches, oto.;* but seo 
next note, 
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break down the sevan autumnal castles, thon didst slay the Disa 
(people), showing favour to Purukutss.” * 

The epithet éasvat is applied to castles in the following text, This 
‘word means, as is well known, “constant,” “ perpetual,” but accord- 
ing to the Nighantus it has the meaning of: ‘‘many;” and Siyana 
generally understands it in this senee. viii, 17, 14: Drapso bhettd 
puran sasvatindm Indro muninam saka} “The drop (of Soma) is the 
splitter of many (or of the perpetual) castles. Indra is the friend of 
sages.” viii. 87, 6: Zoam hi Saévatindm Indra darté purdm avi | hantd 
dasyor manor vridhak patir divab| ‘Thou, Indra, art the destroyer 
of many (or the perpetual) castles, the slayer of the Dasyu, the bene 
fuetor of man, the lord of the eky.”® Ceatles of stone are mentioned 
in one passage, iv. 80, 20: S'atam aimanmayinam purdm Indro vi asyat 
Divodasdya dasushe | ‘ Indra has thrown down a hundred castles built 
of stone, for his worshipper Divodisa.”* In R.V. viii, 1, 28, men- 
tion is made of a “moving” castle: Tram puram charishnvath vadhaik 
Sushnasya sampinak| ‘Thou hast shattored with thy bolts the moving 
eastle of Sushpa.” * 

‘The castles referred to in these Vedic hymns were, in later times, 
at least, understood of castles of the Asuras; and the following legend 
‘was invented to explain what they were. In the Commentary on the 
‘Vajasneyi-Sanbité of the Yajurveda, the following passage occurs : 
Atra tyam akhydyika asti| devaih parajitah asuraa tapas taptea trai 
lokye trint purdni chakrur lohamayim bhimau rijatim antarikshe 
haimth divi | tada dovais tah dagdhum upasada Agnir Gradhitah | tatah 
upasad-devata-ripo ‘gnir yada tasu pirshu provitya tah dadaha tada 
tisrah puro ’gnes tanavo 'bhivan | tad abhipretya ayam mantrak{ ‘On 
this text [Vaj. Sanh. 5, 8}, the following story is told:—The Asuras 





 Sayane, in his note on this verse, explains the word daradth differently, as 
Jaran-ndmnah osurasya sombandhinth | “Belonging to an Amura called Barad, 
Baynne renders the word sarma in this passage by ‘with thy thunderbolt.” In hie 
note on B.V. i. 174, 2, he had previously rendered it by “for our happiness.” I 
have ventured to renor it ** our defence.” 

In RY. viii, 84, 8 wo find the sume epithet appliod to perwons: Tvam Ai 
Saévotinam patih ria visdm eat | “Thou art the lord, the king of many peoples,” 

4% Bayana interpreta afmanmayindm by pachinair nirmitinam, «built ofstong* 
and sys they were the cities of S'ambara. 

% It appears that moving cloud-castles ere here meant. 
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having been vanquished by the gods, performed austerities, and built 
‘{hree castles in the three worlds,—one of iron on the earth, one of 
silver in the atmosphore, and one of gold in the sky. ‘Then Agni was 
supplicated by the gods to burn these castles with the upasad. In 
consequence, Agni, in the form of the upasad deity, entered these castles, 
and burned them. Then these castles became the bodies of Agni, It 
is to this that this Mantra (text) bas reference,”* The Satapatha- 
brahmana (iii. 4,4, 8, ff.) has the following passage on the same 
eubject:—Devds cha vai asuraé cha ubhaye prajapatyah pospridhire | 
tato surah eshu loksshu puras chakrire ayasmaytm eva asmin loke raja- 
tam antarikshe harinth divi} tad vai deodh asprinvata | te etabhir upa- 
aadbhir upasidan | tad yad upasidats tasmad upasado nama | te purak 
prabhindann iman lokin préjayan| tasmad chur “upasada pura 
Jayanti” éti| “The gods and Asuras, who were both the offspring of 
Prajapati, contended together. Then the Asuras constructed castles in 
these worlds, one of iron in this world, one of silver in the atmosphere, 
and one of gold in the sky. The gods were envious of this. They 
gat near (upa-asidan) with these ‘upasads’ [ceremonies so called, or 
sieges]; and from their thus sitting the name of ‘upasad’ originated. 
They smote the cities, and conquered these worlds. Hence the saying 
that men conquer a city with an ‘upasad.’” In the sequel of tho 
same passage, iii, 4, 4, 14, it is said: Vajram eva otat saftskaroli 
Agnim anikat, Somam salyam Vishaum kulmalam | ‘He thus prepares 
the thunderbolt, making Agni the shaft, Soma the iron, Vishnu the 
point.” * (See also Weber’s Ind. Stud. ii. 810.) 

The Aitareya Brahmana i. 28 gives the following variation of thestory: 
Dovasurah vai eshu lokeshu eamayatanta| to vat asurah iman eva lokin 
purokurvata yatha oftydihso baliyatsah| eva te vai ayasmaytn eva 
imam akureata rajatam antarikehath harinit divas te tathd iman lokan 
puro kurvatal te devak abruvan “puro vai ime’surah iman lohan akrata| 
purah iman lokan prats karavamahai” iti “ tatha” ¢t8| te sadah eva asyah 

™ The reference here is to the text of the V.8. 6, 8, which contains the words 
3 ts Agno ayahbaya tanith; yS te agne rajahieya tanith ; yii te agne hariiaya 
tanh: “The body of thine, Agni, which roposes in iron; which reposes in silvers 
which repoees in gold.” The ‘upasad’ was a festival, part of the jyotishtoma, 
which was kept for several days. See Bohtlingk and Roth's Lexicon. 


* The Commentary 843 thats" vajrasya mukho-pradeéah | Jalyae tateh 
pidrvo bhagah “ kulmalais” tetpuchha-higad | 
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pratyakurvate agnidhram antartkshad havirdhane divas tatha imén lokan 
purah pratyakurvatalie dvd} abruvann *' upasadah upaydme upasadé vai 
mahdpurais jayants” sti “tatha” sti| te yam eva prathamim uparadam 
upayatis tayd eva endn asmdl load anudanta yaw dvittyah tayd 'ntarik- 
shad yam tpitiyam taya divak| tame tathd ebhyo lokebhyo ’nudanta. 
‘The gods and Asuras strove together in these worlds. The Asuras 
made these worlds into castles, as strong and powerful persons do, | 
Thus they made this earth a castle of iron, the air one of silver, and 
the eky one of gold: thus did they make these worlds castles. The 
gods said: “These Asuras have made these worlds into castles; let us 
in turn make of them counter-castles.’ (The other gods said) ‘ no be 
it’ They (accordingly) made out of this earth a sitting-room ” (sada), 
out of tho air a fire-altar, and out of the sky two receptacles of obla- 
tions: thus they made these worlds into counter-castles. The gods 
said, ‘let ua enter upon sieges (upasadah),” for by siege men conquer a 
great fort.’ (The other gods said) ‘so be it,’ By the first siege on 
which they entered they drove them (the Asuras) from this earth, by 
the second from the air, and by the third from the sky, So they drove 
them from these worlds.”” 

Further on, in section 25 of the same chapter, tho Aitareya Brih- 
mana says:—Jehuii vat ota derch samaskurvata yad upasndah | tasydh 
Agnir antkam datt Somak salyo Vishaus tyanat Varunah parndni| 
tam ajyadhanvano ‘erijaha taya puro bhindantak ayan| ‘The gods 
prepared this arrow, the Upasads. Agni was its shaft, Soma was its 
iron, Vishpu was its point, Varuna its feathers. Using the ajya for 
a bow, they discharged this arrow, and went forward shattering the 
castles,” 

The Taittiriya Senhita, vi. 2, 3 (as quoted in the commentary on an 
earlier part of the same work, Bibl. Ind., Black Yajurveds, in the 
first volume, page 390, f.), thus relates the atory, combining the parta 
of the narrative which are separated in the two other Brihmanas :— 
Tesham asurdnam tierak purak dsan | ayasmay! avama "tha rajate 'tha 
harint| tah devah jotuth naéaknucan| tah upasada ova qjigtehan | tasmad 
Ghur “yas chatvain veda yas cha na upasada vai mahépurat jayanti” $51 

6 ‘This is Prof. Haug’s rendering. Seo his note, Transl. of Ait, Br. p. 51. 


#% “There is throughout this chepter a pun between the two meanings of upaead, 
“siege, and a certain ceremony” [so called) “ observable.” Hoang, p. 52. 
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ts tahuts comaskurvata Agnim anikam Somat balyass Vishauth tefanam | to 
*bruvan “‘ kak idm asisyati” iti | “ Rudrak” tty abruvan | “ Rudro vat 
Krirah so ‘asyate” ¢ti | 20 ’bravid “‘varam orinat aham ova patinam 
adhipatir asdni” sti | tarmad Rudrak pasinam adhipatih | tats Rudro 
‘odarijat | sa tisrah puro bhitva obhyo lokebhyo "ouran pranudaia | 
‘<These Asuras had three castles, the lowest one of iron, next one of 
silver, and then one of gold. The gods were unable to conquer these. 
They sought to capture them by siege (or by an wpasad), Hence men 
say, ‘he who knows, and he who does not know, this, both conquer a 
great fort by siege.’ They prepared an arrow, making Agni the wooden, 
shaft, Soma the iron, and Vishpu the point.” They said, ‘ who shall 
shoot this arrow?’ ‘Rudra,’ they said; ‘Rudra is cruel, let him shoot 
it’ He (Rudra) said, ‘let me ask a boon; let mo be the lord of cattle 
(or victins).’ Hence Rudra is the lord of cattle. He discharged the 
arrow, and having shattered the three castles, drove the Asuras from 
‘these worlds,” 

The Atharvaveda, v. 28, 9, f., speake of threo castles of the gods :— 
Divas tod patu haritam madhyat tua p&tu arjunam|bhamyah ayarmayam 
patu pragad devapurah ayam | imads tiero devapurde tas twa rakshante 
sarvatab | May the golden protect thee from the sky, the silver from 
the air, the iron from the earth: this man has reached tho castles of the 
gods. May these three castles of the gods preserve thee continually.” 

Another text speaks of the castles of the Asuras, Atharvaveda, x. 
6, 10: Zam bibhrach chandramah manim asurdndm puro ‘jayad danavinam 
hiragmayth | ‘Holding that gem, the Moon captured the golden castles 
of the Asuras, sons of Dani.” 

And verse 20 of the sama hymn says: Tair medino Angiraso Dasyinam 
bibhiduh puras tena tvam dvishato jahs | “‘ Allied with them (the Athar- 
vans) the Angirases shattered the castles of the Dasyus: with it do 
thou slay thine enemies.’ 

In several texts Dasyus are mentioned in connexion with mountains. 
Thus in B.V., i, 12, 11, we have the words, Yak Sambaram parvat- 
cal kahiyantam chatvarimsyam faradé anvavindat | “ Who discovered 

© Comm, p. 301: Antka-abdo Sanarye prothama-bhigam Kishtham dchashte 
Salya-dabdo Whats tefana-Labdas tad-ogram. 
% Bee the version of the same story, given in the Annéisana parva of the 


Mahabharsta, as quoted in vol. iv. of this work, pp. 168, f,; and at much groster 
length in the Kargs parva, vv, 1407, 
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Sambars living in the mountains in the fortieth autumn ;” and in 1. 180, 
‘I: Blinat puro navatim Indra Pareve Divodasdya maki dasushe nyito 
vajrens disushe npitak| Atithigoays Sambaran girer ugro avabharat | 
maho dhandni dayamanah yjast vito dhandni ojasd| “O Indra, impetuous, 
thou didst shatter by thy bolt ninety-nine cities for Piru (or the 
man), for the very liberal sacrificer Divodisa ;—impetuous,—for the 
liberal sacrificer. Fierce, he hurled down Sambara from the moun- 
tain for the sake of Atithigva, bestowing great weslth by his power, 
all wealth by his power.” iv. 30,14: Uta dasat Kaulitaram brikatah 
parvatad adhi| avahann Indra Sambaram | “Thou, Indra, didst cast 
down the Disa Sambara, son of Kulitara, from the great mountain.” 
vi. 26, 5: Ava girer dasa Sambaram han pravo Dirodasam| ‘Thou 
didat hurl dowa the Disa Sambara from the mountain, thou didst 
preserve Divodasa,” 

The woalth or property of the Dasyus or Asuras is spoken of in 
various places. Thus in i, 83, 4: Vadhir hi dasyush dhaninath ghanena 
okaé oharann upa éakebhir Indra | ‘Thou, O Indra, advancing singly, 
hast slain the wealthy Dasya, together with his allies, with thy 
destructive weapon.”" i, 176, 4: Asunvantam samam jahi dundgan 
yo na te mayah | aemabhyam asya vedanam daddhi strié chid ohate| 
“Kill all those who make no oblations, though difficult to destroy, 
and who cause thee no gladness; give us their wealth: the worshipper 
expects it.” ii, 15,4: 8a pravolhyin parigatya Dabhiter viévam adhag 
ayudham idaho agnau| 2a gobhir abcair atrijad rathebik| “ Surround- 
ing those (Asuras) who hed carried away Dubbiti, he burned all 
their weapons in the blezing fire, and presented him with cows, 
horses, and chariots.” iv. 80, 13: Ute Sushnashya dhrishnuyd 
pramriksho abhi vedanam | puro yad asya sampinak| ‘Thou didet 
boldly sweep away the wealth of Sushpa, when thou didet shatter 
his castles.” viii, 40, 6: Api vpiécha purdna-vad vratater tra gush- 
pitom | ofo dasasya dambhaya | vayoih tad asya sambhpitarh vas Indrena 
vibhajemahs | Root up, as of old, like (a tree) overgrown by a creep- 
ing plant; subdue the might of the Dasa; may we through [or with] 








© Sayapa remarks on this verse: “The Vajasaneyins distinctly reoord tho wealth 
[cf Vritca] in these words; * Vrittraeydintah earve dovdh sarvticha vidyah mrvini 
Aovtiehi cha dean : In Vyites were contained all the gods, all the ecienese, and all 
oblations,’ 
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Indra divide bis collected wealth.” x. 69, 6: Sam ajryd parvatya 
tasiins désd vritrani arya sigetha | “Thou hast conquered the property, 
whether situated in the plains or hills, (thou hast conquered) the Disa 
and the Arya enemies.” 

In the following and nomerons other texts (as well as in some of 
the preceding), various Dasyus, or at least adversaries, are specified 
by name, together with the persons who were delivered from them. 
R.Y., i 51,6: Zvam Kutsat S'ushnahatysshu Avitha arandhayo Atithi- 
grays Sambaram | mahantaw chid Arbudah nyakramth pada sanad 
ova dasyuhatyaya jajnishe | ‘Thou hast preserved Kutea in his fights 
with Sushya; hast subduod Sambara to Atithigva; thou hast trodden 
under foot the great Arbuda; of old hast thou been born to destroy 
the Dasyus.”® vii. 19, 2: Zoam hi tyad Indra Kutsam dvah subrit- 
shamagas tanvd samaryye | dasam yat Sushnam Kuyavarh nt asmat 
orandhayak Arjuneyaya sikshan | ‘Thou, O Indra, didst then deliver 
Kntea in the fray, interposing with thy body, when favouring that 
son of Arjuni, thou didst subdue to him the Dasa Sushna, and 
Kuyava.”" i 53, 8: Zoah Karanjam ula Parnayam vadhta 
tojishthaya Atithigvasya vartant | team sata Vangridasya abhinat puro 
andnudah purishitak Rijiboand | 9 { Team etan jana-rdjno dvirdata 
abandhund Suéravasd upajagmushak | shashtin sahasrd. navatin nava 
Sruto ni chakrena rathya dushpada avrinak{ 10 | Zam dvitha Suéra- 
vasame tavotibhis tava tramabhir Indra Tirvayanam | team asmat Kutsam 
Atithigoam Ayum mahe rajne yine arandhandyak {| ‘8. Thou hest 
slain Karanja and Parnaya with the glittering spear of Atithigva. 
‘Unyielding, thou hast broken down the hundred cities of Vangrida, 
which had been blockeded by Rijiévan. 9, Thou, renowned Indra, hast 
with thy swift chariot-wheels, crushed those twenty kings of men, who 
assailed the unaided Suéravas, [and their] sixty thousand and ninety- 


© This verso is followed almost immodiately by te text, 1. 51, ¥, quoted above, 
. 859, “Distinguish between the Aryas,” eto, 

© In BY,,iv, 26, 1 (quoted above, p. 360), also, Kutaa is called the son of Arjuni. 
Kuhn considers thet Kutes is a personification of the lightning, a view which he 
considers to be confirmed by his patronymic of Arjuni, Arjune being an epithet of 
Tndra, and of the thunderbolt, See Herabkunft des Feuers, pp. 67-82, 65, 140, 176, 
Bee aleo Babtlingk and Roth, «.c, Kuyava isalso mentioned in i. 103, 8: Hebirena 
amitah Kuyavasya yoshe, hate ts ayGtam pravane S'iphayah. “The two wives of 
Kuyava bathe with water; may they be drowned in the stream of the Siphi.”” 
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nine [followers]. 10. Thou hast by thy aids protected Suéravas, and by 
thy help Tarvayina. Tothis mighty youthful king thon hast subjected 
Kautsa, Atithigva, and Ayu.”“ ii. 30, 8: Saraswati wam asman 
oviddht maruteatt dhyishatt jesht Satrin | tyai chit sardhantafi tavisht- 
yamaxam Indro hants oriehabham S'andikandm | “ Barasvatt, do thou 
protect us: impetuous, attended by the Maruts, thon conquerest our 
enemies. Indra destroys the chief of the Sandikes, arrogant, and 
making a display of his strength.” iv. 90,15: Uta désasya Varchi- 
nab sahawrant sata vadhih| adhi pancha pradhin toa| 21| asvdpayad 
Dabhitays sahasra tpiéatais hathaih | dasdndém Indro mayaya | ‘Thou 
hast slain above s thousand and five hundred followers of the Disa 
Varohin like fellies of a wheel [crushed, or whirled round?]™ 21. Indra, 


™ The youthful king, allnded to in the last verso, is said by Roth (Lexicon, under 
the word ‘ Atithigra") to be Tarvayana, See, however, under Torvayine. Benfoy 
{Or. and Oce., i. 413) says it must be Suiravas. These names occur again in vi, 
18, 18. Knutea is sometimes aided (B.V., i. 63, 3; i. 121, 9; iv. 16, 12; x. 99, 9), 
and sometimes vanquished (fi, 14, 7; iv. 26,1; +i. 18, 13; Val, 6, 2), by Indra, 

© Bayays says that S‘andamarka Asurepwrohitas : “B’apgs and Marka ero the 
pricats of the Asuras.” See the story regarding them in Taitt. San., vi. 4, 10, 1, quoted 
in the fifth volume of this work, p. 230, note, where they eppoar in tho charaster 
referred to by Gayans. The story is somwhat differently told in Satap. Br., iv. 2, 
1, 6: Yatra vai doth asura-rakshasiini apajoghnire tad otdv ova na éekur apahan~ 
tum | yad ha ama dovdh kincha karma hurvate tad ha ema mohayitva kshipre eva 
puner apadravatah | 6 | te Aa devah iichuh} “ upaydnita yatha imay apakaniimahai” 
iti | tea tichuh | * grakae eva abhyam griknima tav adhyavaiehyatah| tau avthriiya 
apahanishyamahe” ita | (adhyam grahau jagrihuh | tav abhyavaitim | taw svtkritya 
epaghnate | tasmat S'andimarkibhylin grihyote devatabhyo huyote| “When the 
gods emote the Asuras and Rakshases, they oould not emite those two (S’anda and 
‘Marka, who had just been named). When the gods performed any rite, these two 
‘used to come and disturb it, and then run away quickly. 6, The gods said: * Cone 
sider how wo shall amite them.’ They (the other gods} said: “Let wa proparo two 
draughts for them; they will alight; end then we shall master and mite them, 
"They accordingly prepared libations for these two. ‘They alighted. ‘They (the gods) 
mastered and emote thom. Hence two drenghts are prepared for S'apda and Marks, 
‘but are offered to the gods.” In the S’atapatha-brahmans, i. 1, 4, 14 (p.9 of Weber's 
edition), Kilita and Akuli are declared to be the priests of the Asuras: Hiatakwit 
is ha Aowra-brahmde Gectus, Z. D. M. G. for 1860, p, 302. In Ind. Stad,, i. 32, 
‘Webor quotes the following words from the Panchvins‘a-brihmapa, 13,11; Gaupa. 
eandnde vai eatram daindniim Hirdtakulyae aruramayr, eto. “While the Gaupa- 
‘Vanes were seated at a sacrifice, Kirdta and Akuli, eto.” See also Ind. Stud., i, 
P. 186, 195, i, 248, According to the Mahibbarats, i. 2644, Udenas Kavya, or 
S'ukra, oon of Bhrigu (v. 2606) was tho teacher (upidhyaye) of the Asurca, and his 
four sons were their priests (yéjakaa). In verses 3188, ff, of the same book, the 
rivalry of Udanss and Angiras is referred to, Usanss Kavya was the messenger of 
the Asuras, according to the Taitt, Ban., i. 6, 8, 6, % Bee also B.Y,, vii. 99, 6, 
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by his superhuman power, put to sleep with his weapons thirty thou- 
sand Dises for Dabhiti.” vy. 30, 7: Atra dasasya Namucheh siro 
yod avartayo manave gatum ickhan| 9{ striyo hi dasah ayndhini chakro 
kim mai Karan abalak aeya senah | antar hi akhyad ubke oaya dhene 
atha upapraid yudhaye datyum Indrak| “‘ When, designing prosperity 
for Manu, thou didst strike off the head of the Disa Nemuchi.” 
9. The Dasa took his wives for allies in battle. What will his 
feeble hosts do to me? He concealed his two fair ones; and then 
Indra approached to fight with the Dasyu.” viii. 32, 26: Ahan 
Vritram richishamah Auraavibham Ahisuvath himena avidhyad Arbudam| 
“Tundra slew Vyitra, Aurnavabba, Ahiguva: with frost he pierced 
Arbuda.” 40, 10: Yah ojasd Stushuasya andani dhedati jeshat 
worvatir apak| “Who by his might crushes tho eggs of Sushya; 
he conquered the celestial waters.” x. 54, 1: Pravo dovén atiro 
disam yah prajayat toasyai yad asikshah Indra| “Thon hast pro- 
tected the gods, thon hast overcome the might of the Dasyus, when 
thou, O Indra, didst favour some one people.” x. 73, 7: Zoom 
jaghantha Namuohim makharyuh dasam krinvanah rishaye vimayam | 
“Thou hast slain the vehement Namuchi, making the Disa devoid 
of power for the yishi.”* x. 95,7: Yat tod Puraravo ragdya avar- 
dhayan dasyuhetydys dovah| ‘* When, Puriravas, the gods strength- 
ened thee for the conflict with the Dasyus.”” 

I have gone over the names of the Desyns or Asuras mentioned in 
the B.V. with the view of discovering whether any of them could be 
regarded as of non-Arian or indigenous origin; but I have not observed 
any thet appear to be of this character. But we should recollect that 
the Arians would not unnaturally designate the aboriginal leaders (if 
they specified any of them in their sacred hymns) by names of Arian 
origin, or at least softened into an Arian form. The Greeks intro« 
duced Greek modifications into Petsian and other proper names, and 
the Chaldeans are stated in the Book of Daniel to have given Chaldean 
appellations to the Jews. 

In some passages the Dasyus are spoken of as monsters. Thus, ii. 

© There is a legend about Indra and the Asura Namuchi in the S’atep. Brih., v. 
Bey aaa: Gloss, to 8.¥. under the word Wamuchi, 

© The Dasyus must be evil spirits in A.V., xviii, 2, 28: Ye dasyovoh pitrishw 
pravish{aa, ete. (“the Dasyus who have entered into, or among, the Pityis”). Thoy 
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14, 4: Yah Urenath jaghdna nova chakhuatisat navatits cha bahan , yo 
_Arbudam ava nicha babadhe | ‘Who slew Urana, displaying ninety-nine 
arma; who struck down Arbuda,” eto. x. 99, 6: Sa td dasam tuviravam 
pattr dan shadakshati trifirshinat damanyat| arya Trite nu ojasd vridhano 
vipa varaham ayoagrayd han | “This lord humbled and subjugated the 
loud-shouting Disa, with six eyes and three heads.” rita, increasing 
in strength, emote this boar with his iron-tipped shaft.” ‘The enemies 

-of Indra are spoken of in a few passages as scaling the sky: thus, ii. 
12, 12: Yo Rauhinam asphurad egjrabahur dyam archantah oa jandsah 
Indrah | “O men, he who, armed with the thunder, slew Rauhina 
as he was scaling the heaven, is Indra.” viii, 14, 14: Mayabhir 
utsispipsatah Indra dyam’ drurukshatah ave daayan adkanuthdh | 
“Thou, Indra, hast hurled down the Dasyus, who, by their super- 
human powers, were mounting upwards, and seeking to scale heaven.”" 
In ii, 12, 2, the Dasyus are said to regard themselves as immortal: 
Srijo malar Indra yah apincah parishthitah Ahina dara parvth | 
amartyath ehid ddsan manyamdnam avabhinad ukthair cavridhinah | 
“(Thou hast, O heroic Indra, Ict loose the abundant waters, which 
thou augmentedst when they were stopped by Ahi. Gaining vigour 
by hymns, he shattered the Dasa, who regarded himself as immortal.” 
In v. 7, 10, the Dasyus are conjoined with men: dd Agne aprinato 
‘rip sdsahyad dasyan shah sisahyad nin | “Heroupon, O Agni, 
may the Atri overcome the illiberal Dasyus, may Isha overcome the 

“men.” 

T have thus brought under review in this section a variety of passages 
which bear, or might be conceived to bear, some reference to the con- 
quest of territory by the Aryas and to the condition, colour, speech, 
religious rites, and castles of the Dasyas, The meaning of many of these 
texte is, however, as we have seen, extremely doubtful; and some of 
them are clearly of a mythological import. Such, for instance, are 
those which describe the contests of Indra with Vyitra, the demon of 


are anid to be paripursh and nipurah, which the commentary on V.S., 2, 30, ox- 
plains os having gros or subtile bodies. In that passage the word asurdh is used 
instead of Daryn. See also A.V,, x. 3, 11, whore they are identified with asurea. 
Indro dasyitn iva anwin. 

% In Satap, Br, p. 57, a eon of Trashizi with three heads end six eyes is men- 
tionsd ex having his three heads cut off by Indra, : 

7 Ini, 76, 4, the expression yo dasyiin apc dhizmsiske recur 
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the clouds, who withholds rain; where we are, no doubt, to under- 
stand both the god and his adversary as pereonifications of atmospherical 
phenomena, In the same way, Sambara, Sushna, and Namuchi are to 
de regarded as mythical personages, of a kindred character with Vritra, 
And yet there are many passages in which the word “ vyitra” has the 
signification of enemy in general (as R.V. vi. 83, 3; vi. 60, 6; vii, B3, 1, 
p. 861); and Professor Spiegel, as we have seen (p. 317), is of opinion 
that the word “vyitraban” had originally nothing more than a general 
signification, and that it wes only et a later period that it came to 
be a special designation of Indra, The word Sambora, again, as 
Benfey (Glossary to Simaveda, p. 181) remarks, is given in the 
Nighaytus as synonymous with megha, “a cloud” (i. 10), with udaka, 
“water” (i. 12), and with bala, ‘ force” (ii. 9); while the mythical 
narrations generally identify him with Vritra. In regard to this word 
Professor Roth remarks as follows (Lit. and Hist. of the Veda, p. 116): 
“In the passages which speak of Divodasa, mention is made ol his 
deliverance, by the aid of the gods, from the oppressor Sumbara, e.g. 
R.V, i. 112, 14; ix. 61,2. It is true that Sambara is employed at 
a later period to designate an enemy in general, and in partioular the 
encmy of Indra, Vritra; but it is not improbable that this may bo the 
transference of the more ancient recollection of a dreaded enemy to the 
greatest of all enemies, thc demon of the clouds.” (Sec, however, 
Pp. 868, above.) 

Professor Miiller (Last Results of the Turanian Rescarches, pp. 344, ff, 
remarks as follows on the usc of the words Dasyu, Rakshas, Yatudhina, 
ete.: “ Dasyu simply means onemy ; for instance, when Indra is praised 
because ‘he destroyed the Dasyus and protected the Arian colour.’ 
The ‘ Dasyus,’ in the Veda, may mean non-Arian races in many hymus; 
yet the mere fact of tribea boing called the enemies of certain kings or 
pricsts can hardly be said to prove their barbarian origin. Vasishtha 
himself, the very type of tho Arian Brahman, when in feud with 
‘Viévamitra, is called not only an encmy but a ‘Yatudhina,’ and other 
names, which in common parlance are only bestowed on barbarian 
savages and evil spirits.” (See the firet volume of this work, pp. 826, f., 

74 [This passage, iii. 94, 9, appears to me to be, rather, one of those in which the 


‘contrast in most strongly drawn between the Aryas and the aborigines. Sen above, 
pp. 282 and 860.—J.M.} 
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where the original passage and the translation are given.) ‘In other 
passages [of the B.V.] the word . . . devil (rakshes) is clearly applied 
to barbarous nations. Originally rakehas meant strong and powerful, 
but it acon took the sense of giant and berbarian,” and in this sonee it 
occurs in the Veda, together with Yatudhina. Another Vaidik epithet 
applied, as it seems, to wild tribes infesting the seats of the Aryas, is 
“anagnitra,’ ‘they who do not keep the fire” Thus we read, ‘ Agni,- 
drive away from us the enemies—tribes who keep no sacred fires came 
to attack us, Come again to the earth, sacred god, with all the im- 
mortals, come to our libation.’* The same races are called ‘ kravyad,’ 
or flesh-eatera. In a famous hymn of Vasishtha we read: ‘Indra and 
Boma, burn the Rakshas, destroy them, throw them down, ye two 
Bulls, the people that grow in darkness. Hew down tho madmen, 
suffocate them, ‘kill them, hurl them away, and slay the voracious. 
Indra and Some, up together against the cursing demon! may he burn 
and hiss like an oblation in the fire! Put your everlasting hatred on 
the villain, who hates the Brahman, who eats flesh, and whose look is 
abominable.’ . . . Kravyad, flech-eater, means people who eat raw 
meat, .. . and they aro also called dmadas, . . . or raw-eaters, for 


‘48 The Rev, Dr. Wilson (India Three Thousand Years Ago, p. 20) thinka that the 
words Riksbasa, Pisticha, and Asura, were originally names of tribes; but he adducoa 
no proof of this, and I have found none, 

™ BLY. £. 189, 3: Agns toam asmad yuyodhi amioah anagnitra ablyamanta 
Ayishthth | Punar asmabhyan ewvitiiya Deva kaham oidvebhiv amyitedhir yajatre || 

% [R,V, vii. 104, 1,2: Zndra.Soma tapatam rakaha ubjatam wi arpayatem vrishana 
tamovpidhah | Pariépinitam achito ni oshatam hatam nudethim wi diditam atrinah| 
Indri-Soma sam aghelatisam ably ogham tapur yeyastu charur agniein ive | 
Brahmadvishe kravyade ghorachakshass doesho dhattam anavayam kimidine} Ina 
similar strain, Vidvamitra, the rival of Vasishtha, says, in R.V, iii, 90, 16-17: 
Indra drihya yimakosa abhisan yajiaya siksha grinate sakhibhyah | Durmayovo 
duro martydeo nishangino ripavo hantedeah | sam ghothah ayinve evamaér amitrair 

Jaki ni sohu adanin topishthim | Vriicha tm adhastad vi ryja sahawa jahi raksho 
Maghavan randhayasva | Uderiha rakshah sahamiilam Indra vrischa madhyam praté 
agram srinths | & kivatah selatizkem chakartha brakmadvishe tapuchim hatin anya | 
“Indra, ba atrong; [the Rakshases'] have stopped the road: bestow favour on the 
aucrifice, and on thy worshipper and his friends: let our mortal foes, bearing quivers, 

Practising wicked deceit, and malicious, be destroyed. A sound has been heard by 
ur nearest foea; hurl upon them thy hottest bolt, cut them up from beneath, shatter 
them, overpower them; kill and subdue the Rekshas,O Maghavan! Tear up the 
Rakuhas by the roota, Indra, cut him in the midst, destroy him at the extremities, 
‘How long dost thou delay? Hurl thy burning shaft against the enemy of devotion.” 
Bee Roth, Dlustr. of Nir, vi. 3, p. 72,—J.M.] 
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the cooking of meat was a distinguishing feature of civilized nations, 
and frequently invested with a sacrificial character. Agni, who in the 
‘Vedas is the type of the sacrifice, and with it of civilization and social 
virtues, takea an entirely different character in his capacity of ‘ kravyid,’ 
or flesh-eater. Ho is represented under s form es hideous as the beings 
he is invoked to devour. Ho sharpens his two iron tusks, puts his 
enemies into his mouth and swallows them. [R.V., x. 87, 2, ff} He 
heats the edges of his shafts, and sends them into the hearts of the 
Rakshas, Ho tears their skin, minces their members, and throws them 
before the wolves to be eaten by them, or by the shrieking vultures. 
These Rakshas are themselves called ‘ achitas,’ mad, and ‘ miiradeviia,’ 
worshippers of mad gods. Nay, they are even taunted with eating 
human flesh, and sre called ‘asutyipes,’ as enjoying the life of other 
men. In the Rigveda we read [x. 87, 16], ‘the Yatudhinas who gloat 
on the bloody flesh of men or horses, and steal the milk of the cow, O 
Agni, cut off their heads with thy fiery sword.’ All these epithets 
seem to apply to hostile, and, most likely, aboriginal races, but they 
are too general to allow us the inference of any ethnological conclusions. 
‘The Vaidik yishis certainly distinguish between Arian and non-Arian 
enemies, The gods are praised for destroying enemies, Arian as well 
as barbarian (ded cho vritird hatam Gryani cha), and we frequently 
find the expression ‘kill our Arian enemies, and the Dash enemies; 
yes, kill all our enemies.’ But there is no allusion to any distinct 
physical features, such 2s we find in later writers, The only expres- 
sion that might be interpreted in this way is that of ‘suéipra,’ as 
applied to Arian gods. It means ‘with a beautiful nose.’ As people 
‘are fain to transfer the qualities which they are most proud of in them- 
selves to their goda, and as they do not become aware of their own 
good qualities, except by way of contrast, we might conelnde that the 

‘14 [The far more opprobrious epithet of éifnadeva is applied, apparently, to the 
tame cles of people, in B.V. vii. 21,6; andx. 99,8. The former of theso texts 
ends thus: Ma diinidecdh apigur ritam nah: “tet not the lascivious wretches approach 
our sacred rite.” Yaske (Nir. iv. 19) explains éidnadeva by abraimacharyys ; Both 
(Illustrations to Nir., p. 47) thinks the word is @ scornful appellation for priapic, or 
sensual demons. The last lino of the second text (x. 99, 8, apparently spoken af 
Indra) is as follows: Anarvd yot datadurasya vedo ghnan tiinadwin abhi varpass 
dau, “When, emiting the lascivious wretches, the irresistible god by art made him- 


seit manor of the wealth of [tho city] with © hundred portal.” (Boe the fourid 
volume of thin work, pp. 345, f)—J.M.] 
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beautiful nose of Indra was suggested by the flat noses of the aboriginal 
races. Tribes with flat, or even no noses af all, are mentioned by 
Alexander’s companions in India; and in the hymus of the Rigveda, 
Manu is said to have conquered Vi-éisipra (Pada-text, visi-sipra), 
which may be translated by ‘noseless.” The Dasa, or barbarian, is 
neo called ‘vrishasipra’ in the Veda, which seems to mean ‘goat or 
bull-nosed,’ and the ‘anfsas,’ enemies whom Indra killed with his 
‘weapon (R.V. vy. 29, 9, 10), are probably meant for noseless (a-ndsas), 
not, aa the commentator supposes, for faceless (an-dsa) people.” (See 
above, p. 877, f.) 

Professor Miiller then proceeds to remark that the physical features 
of the aboriginal tribes are more distinctly described in the Purinas. 
(See the first volume of this work, pp. 301, 303, and a passage from 
tho Bhagavata Purins which will be quoted further on). 

‘We may, perhaps, be better able to understand many of the exprea- 
sions and allusions in the hymne, and the manner in which some 
particular phrases and epithets are applied (es it would eppear, indis~ 
criminately, to the different classea of beings, human, ethereal, or 
demonineal), if we can first of all obtain an idea of the position in which 
the Aryas, on their settlement in India, would probably find themselves 
placed in reference to the aboriginal tribes; and if we, secondly, con- 
sider that the hymns in which these phrases are recorded were com- 
posed at various dates, ranging over several centuries; that the same 
words and phrases are perpetually recurring in the difforent hymns; 
and thot expressions employed in one sense in the earlier hymns may 
have been transferred, in the compositions of a later date, to a different 
cloas of beings. We have further to recollect, that the hymns may not 
always have been handed down in a complete state, and that portions 
of different compositions, which had originally a different subject and 
purpose, may have been erroneously thrown together by compilers in 
after-ages, I shall say a few words, by way of conjecture, on each of 
these topics. 

First, then, we may conceive the Aryas advancing from the Indus 
in a south-easterly direotion into a country probably covered with forest, 
and occupied by savuge tribes, who lived in rade huts, perhaps defended 
by ontrenchments, and subsisted on the spontaneous products of the 
‘Woods, or on the produce of the chase, and of fishing; or by some attempts 
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atagriculture. These barbarians were of dark complexion, perhaps also 
of uncouth appearance, spoke a language fundamentelly distinct from 
that of the Aryas, differed entirely from them in their religious wor- 
ehip, which no doubt would partake of the most degraded fetishism, 
and (we can easily suppose) regarded with intense hostility the more 
civilized invaders who were gradually driving them from their ancient 
fastnesses, The Aryas, meanwhile, es they advanced, and gradually 
established themselves in the forests, fields, and villages of the abori- 
gines, would not be able all at once to secure their position, but would 
bo exposed to constant reprisals on the part of their enomies, who 
would “avail themselves of every opportunity to assail them, to carry 
off their cattle, disturb their rites, and impede their progress.” "" Tho 
black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, rade speech, 
and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden and furtive attacks 
which, under cover of the impenetrable woods,” and the obscurity of 
night, they would make on the encampments of the Aryas, might 
naturelly lead the latter to speak of them, in the highly figurative 
language of an imeginative people in the first stage of civilization, as 
ghosts or demoua;” or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as 
possessed of magical and superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. 
The belief in ghosts is not obsolete (as every one knows) even in 
modern times and among Christian nations. In the casa of nocturnal 
attacks, the return of day would admonish the assailants to withdraw, 
and would restore the bewildered and harassed Aryas to security ; and, 
therefore, the rising of the sun in the east would be spoken of as it is 


1 Wilton, R.V. vol. i. Introd. p, alii, See the fifth vol. of this work, pp. 450, #. 

% In the Rigveda thero is a bymn (x. 146) of six verves, addressod to Arauyint, 
tho goddess of forests, which wo can conccive to have been composed at a period such 
as that described above, by a rishi accustomed to live amidst vast woods, and to the 
terrors incident to wandering through their aolitndes. ‘The first and last stanzas of 
this hymn aro as follows: Aranyani Aranyani accu yi preva na‘yart| katha gramom 
na prichhasi na tod Kir iva vindati|... Anjanagandhiss eurabhim bahvanntos 
akyiekivalio | praham mriganim mitaram Aranydnim ofamuisham, “ Aranydnt, 
Arepyni, thon who almost losost thyself, how is it that thou eeckoet not the hamlet ? 
Doth not fear possoss thosP...I havo celebrated Aranyin¥, the unctuous-soented, 
the fragrant, abounding in food, destitute of tillage, the mother of wild beaste,”” 
Boo Roth, Tilustr, of Nir., p. 182: and tho fifth volume of this work, p. 422, 

7 In RV. viii. 18, 13, human cnemiog are spoken of as acting like Rakshases: 
Fo nah kaichid ririkehati rakshastuena martyah svais sa coaih ririshish{a : * Mey 
the man who nocks, with Rakshas-like atrocity, to injure us, perish by his own mise 
conduet.” 

you. i, 26 
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io one of the Brahmapas, as driving away or destroying the dqfVe-” 
In animilar way the author of the Rimayane (if we suppose that! ‘ther 
ia apy historical besis for hia poetical narrative) speake, as wae © 
shortly seo, of the barbarian tribes encountered by Rima in the Dyckhan 
as Bakchosas ond monkeys" This state of things might last fom’ ®°™¢ 
time. The Aryas, after advancing some way, might halt, to of UPYs 
to clear and to cultivate the territory they had acquired; an 4 the 
aborigines might continue in possession of the adjacent tracts, is S22 
times at peace, and sometimes at war with their invaders. At] ceneth 
tho further advance of tho Aryas would either drive the Dasyu} * into 
the remotest corners of the country, or lead to their partial inooki?°™™ 
tion with the conquerers as the lowest grade in their commilgZity- 
‘When this stage was reached, the Aryas would have no longefr” 
occasion to compose prayers to the gods for pmtection agains! + the 
aboriginal tribes; but their suporstitious dread of tf £° £ ite, 
with which the popular mind in all ages has been prone to pe“ eo® the 
night, would still continue. i 
Secondly. Throughout the whole period (which we may prol, or © 
to have extended over sevpral centuries) during which the etathich of 
things just described continued, the composition of the Vedic hy¥lven2® 
was proceeding. ‘These hymns were (as we have supposed, pp. 00896, 
198) preserved by the descendants of the several bards, who on ttomeelr 
part, again, were constantly adding to the collection other new coxmet- 
positions of their own, The authors of these now effusions woutss ld 
naturally incorporate in them many thoughts and phrases borrowAay od 
from the older hymns which were preserved in their recollection,*o# 
and which were now, perhaps, beginning to be invested with a certain? 
eanctity. Aas circumstances changed, the allusions and references ins 
the clder hymns might be forgotten; and it might happen that some 
of the expressions occurring in them would no longer be distinctly un-"? 
derstood, and might in this way be applied to conditions and events f 
to which they had originally no reference, The same thing might 
also happon by way of accommodation : phrases or epithets referring ' 
% Quoted by Sayana on RV. i. 33, 8: Zdityd hy ova udyan purastad rakshimey | 
apahenti, Boe also Siyana on B.Y., i. 71, 4. 
" And in our own experience the Chincee speek of Europeans as “ foreign devi’ 
% Compare Renan's Histoire des langues Sémitiquos, 2nd ed. p. 120, note 1, ’ 
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to one class of enemies might be transferred to another, as Professor 
Roth (see p. 889) supposed to have been the case with the word Sambara, 
‘When, in fact, we see that hints and allusions in the Vedas have been 
often devoloped in the Puripas into legends of an entirely difforent 
character and tendency, that the functions and attributes of the Vedio 
gods were quite changed in later ages, and that even in the Brihmagas 
the trae meaning of many of the Vedic texts has been misunderstood, 
it becomes quito admissible to suppose, that, even in the age when the 
later hymns were composod, the process of misapplication may have 
commenced, and that their anthors may, in various instances, have 
employed the words of the earlier hymns in a different manner from 
that in which they were at first applied. In this way it is conceivable 
that what was originally said of the dark-complexioned, degraded, and 
savage aborigines, of their castles, or rude fortifications, and of their 
conflicts with the Aryas, may have been at a later period transferred 
to the foul sprites of darkness, to the hostile demons of the clonds, 
and to the conflicts of the gods with the Asuras and the Daityas. 
Or it is, perhaps, a more probable supposition that, in the artless 
style of early poetry, the earthly cnemies of the worshipper were 
mentioned in the hymns along side of the malicious spirits of darkness 
(with whom, as we have just seen, p. 393, they might be supposed to 
havo some affinity or alliance), or the aérial foes of Indra. This con- 
junction or confusion of different kinds of enemies becomes the more 
intelligible if the word Dasyn, as is supposed by the Indian com- 
mentators (page 863, above), originally bore the generic sense of 
destroyer. (Soe, however, tho remarks of Professor Benfey in p. 
367, £.) It might thus come to be applied to all kinds of enemies, 
as the mention of one description of foes might naturally suggest s 
reference to the others, and to the epithets applicable to them. We 
ourselves apply to the devil the appellation of the foul fiend, a word 
which means enemy (/eind) in German; and when employing such 
prayers as ‘deliver us from the fear of the enemy,” we naturally 
include ail disturbers of our peace, outward or inward, physical or 
ghostly. Epithets like enyavrate, ‘ observing different rites,” avrata, 
“without rites,” ayajyu, “not sacrificing,” adeve, “‘ without gods,” 
which were originally spplicable only to men, might thus, in the pro- 
gress of a fantastic mythology, be afterwards transferred to demons. 
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That this is not merely a presumption, but that, at least, something 
like the process in question actually took place in India, may be illus 
trated by the following curious passage from the Chhindogya Upanishad, 
p. 585: Tasmad apt adya tha adadinam asraddadhdnam ayajamanam 
ahur “ dsura vata” iti | Asurandth hy esha upanishat pretasya sartram 
bhikshaya vasanena alankarena iti samskurvanti| etena hy amut lokam 
jeshyanto manyante | “ Hence even at the present day a person who is 
destitute of liberality and faith, and who does not sacrifice, is con- 
temptuously addressed as onc of the Asura race. This is the sacred. 
doctrine of the Asuras: they adorn tho bodies of the dead with gifts, 
with raiment, and jewele, and imagine that by this means they shall 
attain the world to come.” * 

Tho following passage of the Satap. Br. iii. 2, 1, 23 and 24 (p. 23 
‘Weber's ed.), may also servo to show the connexion between the 
aborigines and Asuras: Ze Asurah dttavachaso “‘ he alavah he alavah” 
sti vadantah pardbabhivuh| Tatra clam api vacham adur upajifidayam | 
aa mlechhas\ Tasmad na brahmano mlechhed | Asurya ha esha vak. 
“The Asuras, deprived of speech, and crying Ae lava} (‘O enemies,” 
incorrectly, instead of he arayah), were defeated. Here they also spoke 
this doubtful expression. This is incorrect language [or one who 
speaks so isa mlechha]. Thercfore let no Brahman speak incorrectly « 
for this is the language of the Asuras,” * 


© See Weber's Ind. Stud. i 271, 2, and note. Compare Menu, 21.20: Yad 
hana yapiadiliniin devansvan tad vidur budhah| Ayajvantin tu yad vittam 
Gsura-svam tad uchyate|| “The wealth of those who practiso sacrifice is regarded 
by the wise as th property of the gods; but the wealth of thoec who nover sacrilica 
in called the property of the Asuras.” Sco also S‘atapatha-bréhmana, xiii, 8 1, & 
(App. Note N.), and Weber's Ind. Stud. i. 189; as well as the text from the 
‘Taittiziya-brahmana cited in tho first volume of this work, 2nd ed., p. 21. 

™ Tn tho Brabmanas numerous mythical tales occur of battles between the Devas 
(gods) and Asuras, which Webcr (Ind. Stud. i, 186, and ii. 243) thinks are often to 
‘be understood of contesta between the Arians and the aborigines. This he considers 
to be proved by the passage about Kiliite (whose name nearly corresponds with that 
of the Kiritas, an aboriginal race) and Akuli, priceta of the Avuras, quoted above, 
P- 386, note, from the S'atap, Br., and by the logend of Ravana. It may be also 
‘wortby of noto, that the word divi, when occurring in the R.Y. (as in ii. 17, 6, 
and elsewhere), though taken by Roth, in his Lexicon, to mean generally a cloud, 
in undorstood by tho Commentator as the name of ap Asura; while this same word 
is stated in the S'atap. Br. xii, 6, 4, 7, te bean old name of the Panchilas; Krivayah 
iti ha vai pur Panchalan Gchakshate, 
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Seer, II.—Zhe Arians om the Sarasvati, and their diffusion eastward 
and southward from that point, 

In the preceding sections we have scen that the Aryes, on penetrating 
into Hindustan from the north-west, and advancing across the Panjab 
from the Indus towarda the Sarasvati, found themselves in contact and 
conflict with a race of people, apparontly aboriginal, who are designated 
in the Vedic hymns by the appcllation of Dasyus. We shall shortly 
find that at a later period, on their southward progress from the Doab 
towards and across the Vindhya range, the Arians again began to press 
upon the aborigines, and drove them further and furthor into tho Dekhan. 
‘We shall also, perhaps, find in the epithets applied in the Ramayana 
to the barbarous tribes of the Dckhan, a confirmation of the opinion 
that in the hymns of the Rigveda tho same class of people are de- 
signated by such terms as Bakehas, ete. Before procceding with this 
invostigation, however, we must first pause for a moment with the 
Brahmanical Indians in the holy land on the banks of the Sarasvatt, 
and then by the aid of some texts from their ancient writers, trace 
their advance from that point to the eastward, and their diffusion over 
northern India generally. 

‘We ehall now, therefore, suppose that the Aryas, after traversing the 
country of the five rivers, have arrived on the banks of {he Sarasvati, 
and have even extended themselves as far aa the Jumna and the Ganges. 
It would eppear that the narrow tract called Brahmavartta between the 
Sorasvati and the Dyishadvatt, alladed to in the classical passage of 
Manu, ii. 17-24, must have been for @ considerable period the seat of 
some of the most distinguished Indian priests and sages, that there the 
Brohmanical institutions must have been developed and matured, and 
pothaps the collection of the Vedic hymns completed and the canon 
closed. (See shove, pp. 302, 345, 348.) It is not easy to account 
in any other way for the sacred character attached to this small tract 
of country. On this subject Lassen romarks as follows (in his 

© Some texte of tho Veda relating to the Sarasvatt have been quoted above, 
p. 848, f. Webor (Ind. Btud., ii. 311) quotes two passages from the S'inkhayana 
and Aitareya Brihmanas, abort the yishis holding a sacrifice on the banka of this 
river, See also Professor Haug’s Ait. Br. The commencement of the legond in the 
Ait. Br, il. 18, in an follows: Rishayo vai Sarasatyam satram Gsata, te Kavasham 


Ailizhgm somid anayan: “dasyah putrah kitaso “brahmanah katham no madhye 
dikshish{a” iti tom bahirdhanva udavahann “ atra ena piper hantu | Saraveatyih 
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Zeitechrift, p. 201):—“The holiness fof the Sarasvatt] must 
alao rest on historical grounds, and be referred to an age when the 
contrast had become strongly marked between the inhabitant of inner 
India, whoso institutions were framed according to rigid sacerdotal 
principles, and the occupants of the Panjab, by whom such rules 
‘were but imperfectly observed. This contrast, however, was not only 
applicable to the people of the west: towards the south also the 
country which was regulated by institutions of a strictly Indian 
character, terminated with the Sarasvati: the place where that river 
disappeared was the door of the Nishida country; and she disap- 
peared in order that she might not come into contact with that impure 
race." Of the same locality Professor Wilson (Vishnu-Purana, 
Preface, p. lxvii) remarks: ‘Various adventures of the first princes 
and most famous sages ocour in this vicinity; and the Agramas, or 
religious domiciles, of several of the latter aro placed on the banks 
of the Sarasvati. According to some authorities, it was the abode of 
Vyasa, the compiler of the Vedes and Purines; and agreeably to 
another, when on one occasion the Vedas had fallen into disuse, and 
been forgotten, the Brahmans were again instracted in them by 
Sarasvata, the son of Surasvati.” One of the most distinguished of 
he tribes of the Brahmans is known as the Sarasvata..... The 


udakam mapa” sti| “The rishia attonded at a sacrifice on the [banks of] the 
Sarusvati, Thoy rumoved Kavashe Ailisha from the soma, saying, ‘This is the son 
of a bondmaid, a gamestar (or deceiver), and no Brahman; how hes he consecrated 
‘himself among us in the saored rite ? Accordingly they took him into the wilderness, 
soying, ‘Lot thirat destroy him here; let him not drink tho water of the Samusvati,’” 
Tho Sarasvati, however, showod him favour, and tho Brahmans in consoquence ad- 
mitted him to their fellowship. In tho Mabibh,, iii. 6074, quoted by Lesen 
(Zeitachr., iii. 200), it is said: Dakshinena Sarawvatyah Drishadvaty-ultarena cha, 
ye varanti Kurukehetre te vasanti tripishtape| “Those who dwell in Kurukshctes, 
wouth of the Sarsavatf, and north of the Drishadvat{, dwell in heaven.” fee ulso 
tho firet volume of this work, 2nd ed, p. 421, £ 

“4 Mababh., iti. 10,538: Btad Vinedanait nlima Sorasvatya visampate | doviram 
NishadarGah{raaya yoshais doshat Saramvatt | Pravish{a prithivias vira ma Niehidah 
Hi min viduh | “This is the place called the Vinadana (disappearanos) of tho 
Snrusvati, the gate of the country of the Nishadas, to whose impurity it was due 
thut the Saeaavatl eank into the earth, lost [es aho anid} the Nishddas chould become 
noquaintod with her. 

% an abstract of the legend here referred to is given by Professor Wilson at 
P. 285, let ed, of his work, note 9; 2nd ed. vol. iii. p. 70. ‘Tho pasange oceurs in 
the is or Salva Parva of the Mahibb., verse 2960, A twelve yews’ droughs 
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river itself receives its appellation from Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning, under whose auspices the sacred literature of the Hindus 
assumed shape and authority.” [May we not with as much proba- 
bility suppose the converse to have been the casc,—especially as her 
name is derived from saras, “water” (Nir., ix. 86),—and that the 
goddess derived her name from the river on whose banks she may be 
said to have been born ?]™ ‘‘ These indications render it certain that, 
whatever seeds were imported from without, it was in the country 
adjacent to the Sarasvati river that they were first planted and 
cultivated and reared in Hindustan.” See also Lassen, Zeitschrift, 
ili, p, 202. 

Tho high degree of sanctity ascribed by the Indians, at the close of 
the Vodie era, to the country between the Sarasvati and Dyishadvati, 
in further proved by the following passago of Manu, alroady repeatedly 
reforred to: 

Manu, ii. 17-24; Sarascati-Drishadvatyor deva-nadyor yad antaram | 
tam deva-nirmitan desam Brahmavartam prachakshate | 18 | Zasm'n 
dese yah acharah paramparya-kramagatah | varnapam sdntardlandm sa 
sadachdra uchyate | 19 | Kurukshetram cha Matsya6 cha Panchalas 
Starasenakah | esha Brahmarshi-deso vai Brahmavartdd anantarah | 20| 
Etaddesa-prasttasya sakasad agrajanmanak | svat svam charitran 
Siksheran prithivyam sarva-manavah| 21| Himavad-Vindhyayor madhyati 
yat prag Vinabanad api | pratyag eva Prayagach cha madhyadebah pra- 
Kirtitah| 22 | 4 samudrat tu vai parvdd 2 samudrat tu pabohimat | 
tayor evantaran giryor aryavartam oidur budhah {23 | krishnasaras tu 
charati mrigo yatra svabhavatah | sa jnsyo yajniyo deso Mlechhadebas 
tatah parah | 24 | Etam dvijatayo desan sainsrayeron prayatnatah | $adras 
tu yarmin kasmin va nivased oritti-karshitah| ‘The tract, fashioned 
by the gods, which lies between the two divine rivers Sarasvati and 
ocearrod, during which the great rishis travelled hither and thither in search of 
food, and thus lost the Vedas (ceshdm kshuda paritanam nashtah veda *bhidhavatam), 
‘The Muni Sarasvata was about to depart also, but was dissuaded by the Saresvati ; 
1a gantavyans itah putra tavihGram ahait sada | dasydni mateyapravarin ushyatans 
tha Bharata: “Go not hence, my son: I will give thee excellent fish for food.” Ho. 
aceordingly remained, “preserving his life and the Vedas” (prinin ecdaadehe 
dhdrayan) ; and communicated the Veda» again to the other rishis at their desire, 

% See tho fifth volume of this work, pp. 338, ff. Profesaor Wober, howsver, in 


his review of that volume in the Lit, Centralblatt of Jaly 28th, 1870, p. 864, objects 
to the viow there stated, 
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Drishadvatt, is called Brabmivartta. 18. The usage relating to castes 
and mixed castes which has been traditionally received in that country, 
ia called the pure usage. 19. The country of Kurukshetra, and of the 
‘Matsyas, Panchiles, and Stirasenss, which adjoins Brahmavartta, is 
the land of brahmarshis (divine yishis). 20, From a Brahman born in 
that region let all men upon earth learn their respective duties, 21. 
The tract situated between the Himavat and the Vindhya ranges to 
the east of Vinogana, and to the west of Prayiga, is known as the 
Modbyadoga (central region). 22. The wise know as Aryavartta the 
country which lies between the same two ranges, and extends from the 
eastern to the western ocean. 23. The land where the black antelope 
naturally grazes is to be regarded as the proper region of sacrifice; 
boyond that limit lies the country of the Mlechhas. 24. Lot twice-born 
men be careful to remain within these (specified) countries, But a 
Sidra may dwell anywhere, when drawn to seck subsistence.” 

From this passage it appears that at the period to which the 
rules prescribed in these verses are referable the Brahmans had 
not ordinarily penetrated to the south of the Vindhya range, though 
adventurers might have visited, or hermits might have settled, in 
those regions, And even to the north of the Vindhya we find the 
country distributed into sevcral tracts more or less holy, according 
to their distance from the hallowed spot in the north lying on the 
banka of the Sarasvat!. First, then, we have this small region 
itsolf, Brahmavartta. This name may signify (1) either the region of 
Brahmi, the creator, in which case it may have been regarded as in 
some peculiar sense the abode of this god, and possibly the scene of tho 
creation; or (2) the region of devotion or the Vedas (brahma), and 
then it will rather denote the country which was sanctified by the 
performance of holy rites and the study of sacred literature. Next in 
order we have the land of the Brahmarshis, comprising Kurukshetra 


4 Tam indebted to Professor Aufrocht for the following noto: “Panini, fi, 4, 20, 
Baya: S'tidrdndm aniravesitandm : the combination into a deandea of S'ddras who 
are not excluded (Kaiyyata expleins niravazita by vahiskkyita) is put into the 
singular. On this the Mababbishya remarks: Arydeartad anirvasitindm | ke punar 
Arylwarlih | prig Adaritt pratyak Kalakovandd dakshinena Himavantam utterega 
Paripttram |” ‘The sanse is as follows: “!*Not excluded’ from Aryavarte, But 
what are the Aryivartas? The country east of Adarfa, wast of Kalakevana (or the 
forest of Kilaks), south of the Himavat, and north of Parinitre.’ 
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(the country west of the Jumna, and stretching from the Sarasvati on 
the north towards Vyindivana ond Mathura),” with the country of the 
‘Matsyas, Panchalas, and Sirasenas, The Panchilas are said by Kullika 
Bhatta, the commentator on Manu, to have ocoupied the country about 
Kanyakubja or Kanauj; and the Strasenas to have lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mathari.” The third tract, called Madhysdeso, embraces 
a wider area, and stretches, north and south, from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya range, ‘and north-west and south-east, from Vinad¢ana, where 
the Sarasvati disappeared in the desert (sce above, p. 398) to Prayiga 
or Allahabad. The fourth region, Arydvartta, or the abode of the 
Aryas, is yct more extensive than ‘the last, and extends within the 
same limits of latitude from the sea at the mouth of the Indus to the 
Bay of Bengal (tho eastern and western oceans). 

The manner in which these several countries are here successively 
introduced secms to intimate thot the Aryas proceeded gradually from 
the banks of the Sarasvati (where, as we have supposed, they had 
established themselves after traversing the Panjab) towards the’ east 
and south; and that the countries farthest to the south and east, as 
well as to the south-west, of the Sarasvati, were those with which 
thoy had become last acquainted, and were least familiar. Another 
proof that the Arians had not yet penetrated to the south of the 
‘Vindhya, or thoroughly occupied the eastern provinces of Northern 
India, at the time to which woe refer, may be found in Manu, x, 43, 
44 (see first volume of this work, second ed. pp. 481, f, 486, ff), 
where we are told that the Paundrakas, Odras, and Dravida, who had 
formerly been Kshatriyas, had, from neglect of religious rites and the 
sbecnoe of Brihmans, sunk to the state of Vyishalas, or Sidras, From 
this it would appear that some at least of the people of those countries, 
ie. of the inhabitants of Bengal proper and of northern Orissa, as 
well as those of the Coromandel coast,” were then living without 
Brabmanical institutions; and consoquently that the Brahmans had not 
yet taken complete possession of all those provinces; though, if the 
definition above given by Manu of the word Aryavartta may be relied 
on as proof, the Aryas must have carried their conquests as far east- 
‘ward as the eastern ocean, or Bay of Bengal. 

% See the map of Ancient India, in Lassen, Ind. Ant. vol. ii, 

" Panchalah Kanyakubje-delab S'israsenakih Mathuri-dedah. 

% See Wileon’s Vishnu-Purdne, Ist ed., pp. 190, 192; 2nd od. vol ii., pp. 170, 
177, and notes, 
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In the Sutapatha-brahmaye we find the following remarkable legend, 
to which attention was first drawn by Wober (in his Ind. Stud., i. 
170, #.), regarding the advance of the Brahmans, and the spread of 
their religious rites in an easterly direction from the banka of the 
Sarasvatt (Satap. Br., i, 4, 1, 10, ff.):-—-Videgho ha Mathavo ‘nis 
Vattodnaram mukhe babhara| tasya Gotamo Rahiganah rishih purokitah 
Gsa | tnamai sma amantryamano na pratisrinoté ‘na td me ’gnir vatsyd- 
naro mukhad nishpadyatas” ti | tam righhir huayitum dadhre ‘* vitiho- 
tra tod kave dyumanta samidhtmahi | Agno brihantam adhvare 
videgha” itt | sa na pratisugrdva “‘ Ud Agne suchayas tava sukrak 
Birdjantab trate | tava jyotimshs archayo’ videgha” sti { sa ha naive 
pratisubriva| “tam tod ghritasnav tmahe” ity eva abhivytharad | otha 
asya ghrita-Krtav eva Agnir Paibvanare mukhad wjajeala| tan no 
basaka dharayitum | s0’sya mukhad nishpedo | sa imam prithicim prépa 
adah| tarki Videgho Mathavah asa sarasvatyam | sa tatak ova prat 
dohann abliyaya imam grithivim | tam Gotamas cha Rakagano Videghas 
cha Mathavah patchad dahantam anviyatuh| sa imah sarvah nadir 
atidadaha| Sadanira ity utlarad girer nirdhdvali| tam ha ova na 
atidadaha | tam ha ema tam pura brakmandh na taranti  anatidagdha 
agnina Vaiseanarena” iti| tatah etarhi prackinam bahavo brahmanah | 
tad ha akshetrataram iva aaa sravitaram iva asviditam Agnina Vais- 
vdnarena iti | tad u ha etarhi kehetrataram iva brahmanah u hi nunam 
etad yajnair asishvidan| sd "pi jaghanye naidaghe sam iva ova kopayati 
tavat sta ’natidagdha hy Agnina Vaieanarena | sa ha wacha Videgho 
Mathavah " kva aham bhavani” iti | “ atah ova te prachinam bhucanam” 
{ti ha uodcha | a2 esha ‘py clarhi kobala-videhanam maryada| te hi 
Afathavah| Atha ha wodcha Gotamo Rahiganah “ Katham nu me 
Gmaniryamadno na pratyasraushir” ité| Sa he wvdcha ‘ Agnir me 
Vativanaro mukhe 'bhit sa na id me mukhad nishpadydtas tasmat te na 
pratyatrausham" iti | “tad « katham abhad” iti| “ Yatra ova toam 
‘ ghritasnao tmahe’ iti abhivyaharshte tada ova ghrita-kirtao Agnir 
Vaitvanaro mukhad udajoalit tam nisakath dharayttum | sa me mukhad 
nirapadi” iti | “ Videgha™ the Mathava bore Agni Vaiévanara in his 
mouth. The Rishi Gotama Rahigana® was his priest (purohita). 
Though addressed by him he (Videgha) did not answer, ‘ lest (he said) 

* See also Lassen’s Ind. Ant. vol. i. (2nd ed.), p. 645. 

‘* Afterwards prakritized to Vidcha? * Soe E.Y. i, 78, 5. 
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Agni (Fire) should escape from my mouth.’ [The priest] began to 
invoke Agni with verses of the Rik; ‘We kindle thee at the sacrifice, 
O wise Agni, the sacrificer, the luminous, the mighty,’ (R.V. v. 26, 3) 
‘O Videgha.’ He made no answer. [The priest then repeated,] ‘Thy 
bright, brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, O Agni,’ 
(B.Y. viii, 44, 16) ‘O Videgha’ [Still] ho made no reply., [The 
priest then recited: ‘Thee, O dropper of buttor, we invoke,’ eta 
(R.Y. v. 26, 2). So far he uttered; when immediately on the men- 
tion of butter (ghyita), Agni Vaiévinara flashod forth from his mouth: 
he could not restrain him, so he issued from his mouth, end then fell 
down to this earth. Videgha the Mathava was then on [or in] the 
Sarasvati. [Agni] then traversed thie earth, burning towards the 
east. Gotama Rahigana and Videgha the Mithava followed after 
him as he burned onward. He burnt across all these rivera; but he 
did not burn across the Sadanird, which descends from the northern 
mountuin [the Himalaya]. The Brahmans formorly did not use to 
cross thie river, because it had not been burnt across by Agni Vais- 
vinars, But now many Brahmans [live} to tho oast of it. It used to 
be uninhabitable, and swampy, being untasted by Agni Vaisvinara. 
It is now, however, habitable; for Brahmans have caused it to be 
tusted by sacrifices. In the end of summer this river is, as it were, 
incensed, being still cold, not having been burnt across by Agni Vaid- 
vinara, Videgha the Mathava spake : ‘Where shall I abide?’ [Agni] 
replied, ‘Thy abode [shall be] to the east of this (river).’ This 
atroam is evon now tho boundary of the Kogalas and Videhas; for they 
are Mathavas. Gotama Rahiigana then said: ‘How was it that, 
though addressed by me, thou didst not answer?’ Ho replied: 
‘Agni Vaidvanara was in my mouth. I did not answer lost he should 
escape from my mouth.’ ‘How then,’ [rejoined Gotama] ‘did it come 
to pass [that he escaped?’ [Videgha answered]: ‘As thou didst 
utter the words, “O dropper of butter, we invoke,” then, at the men- 
tion of butter, Agni Vaiévanara flashed forth from my mouth: I could 
not retain him, he issucd from my mouth.’” 

In this passage the gradual advance of the Aryas with their 
Brahmanical worship, from the banks of the Sarasvati eastward to those 
of the Sadanira, and afterwards beyond that stream, is, as I have said, 
distinctly indicated. At the tims when the Satapatha-brahmaye was 
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composed, the Brahmans had already (as Weber remarks) dwelt for a 
long time in the country beyond the Sadanira, and it had then become 
@ principal seat of the Brahmanical religion; as Janaka, the king of 
‘Videha, appears in that work with the title of “ samrat,”” or emperor. 
‘Thus (Satap. Br. xi. 3, 1, 2), we have the following notice: “Janaka 
the Vaideha put thie question to Yajnavalkya. ‘Dost thon, O 
‘Yajnavalkya, know tho Aguihotra sacrifico?? ‘O monarch,’ he replied, 
“I know it.’ Professor Weber makes the following remarks on the 
legond I have just quoted: ‘Under the namo of Agni Vaiévanara (the 
Fire which burns for all men), the sacrificial worship of the Brahmans 
appears to be intended. The part which in the legend the pricet 
plays in reference to the king is mystorious; but I understand it to 
mean that he compelled him to propagate the Arian worship towards 
the east. ‘The Sadinird presents an obstacle, not from its magnitude 
or the difficulty of crossing it (which the Ganges and Jumua must 
have proviously done in a grealer degrcc), but from the inhospitable 

‘character of the territory beyond; for the word ‘srivitaram,’ ‘ some- 
what flowing,’ designates the nature of the tract as an inundated 
swamp.” Even after Videgha Mathava had advanced across the river, 
the Brahmans (as the Arians are here called) appear to have remainod 
for a long time on its western bank, and to have only crossed in groater 
numbers after the king with his people had cultivated the country; 
until, in tho time of the Satap. Br., it had attained such a flourishing 
condition, that the tradition of its oceanic origin was only indistinctly 
preserved.” Ind. Stud. i pp. 178, 179. 

In the Vocabularies of Amara Sinha, i. 2, 8, 33, and Hemachandra, 
4,150, Sadaniré is given es a synonym of Karatoyd, a river in the 
north of Bengal Proper. But as the Sadiniré is in this passage 
described as forming the boundary between the Koéalas and Videhas, 
or the countries of Oudh and North Behar, it seems that the river at 
present called the Gandak must be meant.—Weber, as above, p. 181. 





© Satap. Br. p. 646: Tud As etaf Janake Vaideho YajRavalkyam paprachha 
“oettha agnihotran Fajhavalkya™ iti “veda semrag” iti | See also S'atap. Br. xi. 
6, 2, 1, p. 872, where Janake is addressed by the Brahmans by the sume title. 

7 In illustration of this, 1078, is referred to by Weber, 
which states that Bhimaseua, in the course of his conquest of the eastern country, 
came to tho territory bordering on the Himavst, which was of aquoous origin : tate 
Hinavatad parivai somabhyetys Jolodbhovass, 
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Lassen, Ind. Ant, i, 64 (2nd ed.), remarks: “Some lexicographers 
identify the Karatoyé with the Sadantrd, whilst in other lists thoy are 
distinguished from each other. This appears to be the correct view in 
the present case, especially as Sadinira means always ‘abounding in 
water,’ and might be applied to any large river.” 

‘Lasson (Zeitschrift for 1889, p. 22, f.) quotes, for anothor purpose, 
and comments on, the following paseage from the Mahébhirata, in 
which tho name of the Sadintra occurs; but it throws no light on its 
position. ‘Departing from the Kurus (from Indraprastha), they 
passed through the middle of Kurujingala, and came to the lovely 
Padme lake. Then passing Kalakite, they crossed successively on 
one mountain (or in Ekaparvataka?) the rivers Gandakt, Mahaééna, 
and Sadiniri, Having thon crossed the beautiful Serayi, and seen 
tho castorn Kogold, they crossed the river Mala Charmenvatt, and 
come to Mithila””® In this passage (if any order has been pre- 
served), it will be noticed that the Sadinira is placed between the 
Gandakt (whatever stream this name donotes) and tho Saray, and so 
to the west of the latter river. Its position does not, therefore, seem to 
be well defined in the ancient Indian authorities. This, however, ia of 
Tittle consequence for our present purpose, as any uncertainty in regard 
to the procise locality of the river does not obscure the plain and 
express purport of the legend, viz. that the Brahmans with their 
worship advancod from the Sarasvati castward to Behar and Bengal. 


Sror, IV.—Adcance of the Arians from the Doab aorose the Vindhya 
Mountains; and their conflicts with the aboriginal tribes of the Dekhan, 


It is not essential for the object which I have in view to attempt 
to trace with any precision the diffcrent stages in the progress of the 
Aryas to the east and south, which a review and comparison of the 
data supplied by the Brahmanyas, the Ramayana, and the Mahabharata 
may enable the careful investigator to determine, and to refor to 
particular periods, 

% Mahibh., ii, 793: Kurubhyah prasthitie to tu madhyona Kurujangalom | 
Ramyam DPadnasaro gatva Kélakitam atitya cha| Gandukii cha Mahasonate 
Sadaniritih tathaine cha| Ekaparvatake nadyuh kranenaityivrajanta te | Uttirya 
Sareyiths ramyam drishtud pirviiin cha Kobalim | Atitya jagmur Mithila Malaita 
Charmanoatin nadin|| 
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As it is only necessary for my argument to prove that they did 
advance from the north-west to the east and to the south, and that in 
80 doing they came into contact with aboriginal races whe hed been 
in provious occupation of the country, it will suffice for this purpose 
if (after the foregoing notice of their progress to the eastward) I now 
pass on to that great southward movement, of which we can perhaps 
discern the indistinct outlines in the poetic and hyperbolical narrative 
of the Ramayana. 

“The Ramayana,” remarks Professor Lassen (Ind, Ant., first ed., 
i, 534; second ed., p. 646, £), “in the proper action of the poom, 
designates, for the most part, only the north of Hindustan os Arian.” 
“Tt represents Mithila and Anga in the east aa Arian countries; and 
regards tho Kekayas in the west, though dwelling beyond tho 
Sarasvat!, as a pure Arian race; and to this tribe one of the wives 
of king Dagaratha belongs.” Among the persons who were to be 
invited to the sacrifice of that monarch are the following, Ramayana, 
Schlegel’s ed., i. 12, 20, ff. (Bombay ed., section 18, 21, ff.; and 
Gorresio’s ed., 12, 18, ff.): Afithiladhipatin éaram Janakam dridha- 
vikramam | nishthitam sarva-Sdetreshu | tatha vedeshu nishthitam | .. . | 
tatha Kekaya-rijinan vriddham parama-dharmikam | soasuram raja- 
siinhasya sa-putrai tram thanaya | Angesoaram cha rdjanam Lomapadam 
susathritam | suoratam deva-sankisam svayam evdnayasva ha| Prachyams 
cha Sindhusauviran Saurashtreyamé cha parthivan| Dakshinatyan naren~ 
draié cha sarvdn anaya ma chiram| [Bring] Janaka, the heroic king 
of Mithila, of stubborn valour, versed in all the Sastras, and in the 
Vedas... . Bring also the aged and very righteous king of the 
Kekayas, the father-in-law of the lion-like king, together with his 
son; and thyself bring Lomepida, the devout and god-like king of 
the Angas, paying him all honour. And bring speedily all the eastern, 
the Sindhusauvira, the Surashtra, and the southern monarchs.” 

The word “southern kings” may, Lassen says, bo employed here 
in a restricted sense, or inexactly, for from other parts of the poem it 
appears that the country to the south of the Vindhya was still un- 
occupied by the Aryas. Even the banks of the Ganges are represented 
as occupied by a savage race, the Nishidas. Thus we are told in the 
Ram., ii. 50, 88, ff, Bombay ed. (= ii, 60, 18, &, Schlegel’ od.; 
and ii. 47, 9, ff. in Gorresio’s ed.) (a curious passage, which I shall 
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cite at some length): Tatra raja Guho nama Ramasyatme-samah takki} 
Nishida-jatyo balavan sthapatié cheti vigrutah| sa érutvd purwaha-vya- 
ghrat Bama vishayam dgatam | vriddhaib parivpito 'matyair jnalibhis 
chipy upagatah | tato Nishadadhipative drishtvd dirad upasthitam | 
taha Saumitrinag Ramah somagachhad Gukena sah | tam artah sampa- 
rishoajya Guko Raghavam abravit, “ yathd ’yodhyd tathedam te Rama 
kith Raravani to | idrisan hi mahabaho kak prapsyaty atithim priyam” | 
tato gunacad annadyam upadaya prithagvidham | arghyam chopdnayach 
chhigram vakyam ohedam uvicha ha| “svagatam te mahabaho taveyam 
akhila mahi | vayam preshyah bhavan bharta sadhu rdjyam prasadhi 
nah” |... . Qukam evam bruvdnati tu Raghavak pratyuricha ha | 
“architas chaiva hyiahtas cha Bhavata sarvada vayam | padbhydm abhi~ 
gomach chaiva sncka-sandarsanena cha” |* bhujabhyam sadhu-vrittabhyam 
pidayan vakyam abravit | “dishtya tram Guha pabyami hy arogat 
soha bandhavaih” | ‘‘There [there was} a king called Guha, of the 
raco of the Nishidas, a friend whom Rima regarded as himeelf, and 
renowned as a powerful chief (sthapati).* He, hearing that the 
eminent Rama had come te his country, approached him attended by 
his aged ministers and relations. Rama then, along with the son of 
Snmitra (ie. Lakshmana), seeing from a distance that the Nishida 
King had arrived, met him. Guba, distressed (at the state in which 
he saw Rima), embraced him, and said: ‘This country is thine, like 
(thine own) Ayodhya. What can I do for theo? For who shall find 
a guest so dear os thou art?’ He then brought excellent food of 
various sorts, and quickly presented the customary ‘arghya’ (offering); 
and then said: ‘Welcome, large-armed hero, this whole earth is thine: 
we are thy servants, thou art our master: rule over our kingdom 
prosperously.’ . . . . Rims replied thus to this address of Guha: 
‘We have always been honoured by thee, and we have been delighted 
with thee; both by thy coming on foot to moet us, and by thy dis- 
play of affection.” Then preasing (Guha) with his holy arms, he 
seid: ‘Happily, O Guha, I behold thee and all thy kinefolk in good 
health,’” ete." This chieftain provided a boat to ferry Rima with 

% Soo the first volume of this work, p. $66, note 164, and the gloss of Govinda 
Ananda on Brohms Satra, i. $, 34. Bibliotheca Indica, p. 327. 

200 Tt is singular that a Nishida should be here represented as « friend of Rama, 
equal to (or, dear as) himeclf,” and whom he affectionately embraces, ‘The com- 
mentator thus tries to explain the matter: Fadyapi idriia-sakhynin “hina-preshyaim 
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his wife and brother across the Ganges (Ram., Schegel’s ed. ii. 52, 
vv. 4-7 and 68, ff, = Bombay od. ii, 52, 5, ff, 74, i); and after- 
wards attended on his other brother, Bharata, when he also passed the 
same way, (Ram., Schegel’s and Bombay editions; ii, 83, 20, and 84, 
1, 10, ete.) 

In the same poctical narrative, the Dandaka forest is represented, 
as beginning immediately to the south of the Jumna, The whole 
country from this point to the Godavari is described as a wilderness, 
over which separate hermitages are scattered,’ while wild beasta and 
Rakshasaa everywhere abound. “The Ramayana,” says Lassen 
(fret cd., i. 685; second ed., pp. 647, f.), “contains the narrative of 
the firat attempt of the Arians to extend themselves to the south by 





Hina-takhyam" ily dina upepatakeshy ganitam tathipi tad vipra-vishayans| rijntin 
Btavike- balou praysjanavaitedt shadvidha-bala-songrahatya rija~dharmateacheha 
tat-akhyam eva itt dik| atra idem bedhyam Nishida-Guhavishays Kamaya 
“ dtmasamah anki” ity coats cadet Viimikina Rima-samatea-Rima-samina- 
Khyatiteokty’ Lhagavad-bhaktatvena Nishidetve "pi piirca-krite-éravanidimattvens 
tavya tattegjinateaia siichitam| “Although such a friendship is, according to the 
‘words (no donbt of some smriti), ‘the service of the low, and the friendship of the 
low,’ otc., reckoned among the minor sius, yet this refers to Brahmans, since in the 
case of kings such friendship is owing to the need they have of e force of people 
living in the forests, and it in part of a king's duty to collect a foree of eix kinds 
of suldiors, Horo it is to be understoud that Valmiki, when he describes the Nishida, 
Guha ns being a ‘friond dear to Raina as his own soul,” by speaking of his equality 
with Rama, and of his being in the eame category with Rima, intimates thet he 
had,--through his devotion to the Divine Being, and although now in tho state of 
4 Nishide, yot by what ho had formerly done and heard,—attained to » knowledge 
of the highest trati.”” 

191 Ram. iti, 1, 1, Bombay ed. (= ili. 6, 1, Gorretio): Fravidya tu mahiranyait 
Dandakivanyam Stmavin | Rime dadaria durdharshar tapasidrama-mapgatam| 
Rima alludes to tho vastness of the forest, iii. 11, 31, Bombuy ed. (= iii. 16, 33, 
Gorrusio): No tu jantimi tam desai vanaryisyn mahattaya | Kutrasrama-padom 
ramyam makarshes tasye dhimatah | “From the vastnoss of the forcst, I cunnot 
discover the spot where the sacred hermitage of the groat and wise rishi exista, 

41% At a later period, afler the commencement of the Mahomedan inroads into 
‘Hindnstan, southern Indis came to be regarded us the sanctuary of the Brahmanical 
roligion and learning. ‘Thus in the verse of Vyisa cited by Weber (Hist. of Ind. 
Lit, p. 247, note), it is said: Samprapte tu kalau hile Vindhyadrer uttare sthitih| 
Brihmayith yosiarahitdh jyotit-sdstra-porangmukhih | -In the Kali age the 
Brabmans living to the north of tho Vindhyn are destitute of sacrifice, and averse to 
sstronomy ;"" while another law book, quoted by the same writer, says: Vindhyasya 
okshine dhige yatra Godavari sthith | tatra Vedascha yajnascla bhavishyanti Kelaw 
gvige | “In the Kali age the Vedas and sacrifices will be found to the south of the 
‘Vindhya, on the banks of the Godavari.” 
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conquest; but it presupposes the peaceable extension of Brahmanical 
missions in the samo direction, as having taken place still earlier, 
Rama, when ho arrives on the south of the Vindhya range, finds 
there the sage Agastya, by whom the southern regions had been 
rendered safe and accossible. Agestya appears as the adviser and 
guide of Rama, and as the head of the hermits settled in the south. 
In this legend we cannot but recognize the recollection that the south 
was originally a vast forest, which was first brought into cultivation 
by Brahmanical missions. The Rakshases who are represented as 
disturbing the sacrifices and devouring the pricsts, signify here, as 
often elsewhere, merely the savage tribes which placed themselves in 
hostile opposition to the Brabmanical institutions. Tho only other 
actors who appear in the legend in addition to these inhabitants are 
the monkeys, which ally themselves to Rima, and render him assist- 
ance. This can only mcan that when the Arian Kshatriyas first made 
hostile incursions into the south, they were aided by another portion 
of the indigenous tribes. Rima reinstates in possession of his ancestral 
kingdom a monkey-king who had becn expelled, and in return receives 
his assistance.” 

Whether or not we concur with Lassen in thinking that the idea of 
the monstrous characteristics which are assigned to these gigantic 
demons, the Rakshasas, have been borrowed from the barbarous tribes 
whom the Brahmanical anchorites found in occupation of the forests, 
and from whom they would no doubt suffer continual molestation and 
cruelty (and perhaps this view derives some confirmation from the fact 
that both the rude aboriginal races, and cloud-demons, and malignant 
sprites appear to be denoted by the word Dasyu in the Vedic hymns), 
—or whether we regard them as poetical creations, in which the Indian 
imagination rans riot in the description of coarse and grotesque brutal- 
ity,—there can be no doubt that southern India was at the period 
referred to but partially cultivated, and that it had only begun to be 
occupied by Arian colonists. The following are some of the passages 
of the Ramayana in which the atrocities of the Rakshaaos ere 
described. An aged rishi, the spokesman of the hermits in the 
neighbourhood of Chitrakiiqe, thus represents to Rama the sufferings 
to which they were exposed, Rim., ii. 116, 11, ff. (Bombay ed. Comp. 
Gorresio’s ed., iii. 1, 15, ff): Ravandvarajah kaschit Kharo nameha 
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rakshassh | wtpatya tdpasdn sorvan janasthana-nicdrinah | 12 | 
Ghyishtal cha jitakasi cha nrisatsah purushadakab | avaliptas cha papat 
dhe toa cha tate na mrishyate | 18 | team yada-prabhyits hy aaminn 
aérame tata vartass| tada-prabhriti rakehamei viprakurvanti tapasan | 
14} daréayanti hi bibhateaih kraratr bhishanakair api | nand-rapair 
virapais cha ripair asukha-doréenaih | 15 | aprasastair asuchibhih 
samprayujya cha tapasin| pratighnanty aparan kshipram anaryah 
puratak sthitan | 16 | teshu teaho Gérama-sthanesho abuddham avaltya 
cha | ramante tdpasame tatra nagayanto "lpachetasah| 17| avakehipanté 
srug-bhandan agnin sinshanti varina | kalasams cha pramardanti havane 
samupasthite| 18| tair duratmabhir doishtan déramdn prayighatisavah | 
gamanaydnya-desasya chodayanty rishayo *dya mam { tat pura Rama 
daririm upahiveam tapasvishy | dargayants hi dushtaé to tyakshyamak 
imam déramam| “11, 12, A certain Rakshasa, called Khara, tho 
younger brother of Ravaya, fierce, esteeming himself victorious, cruel, 
® man-eater, arrogant, wicked, distresses the devotees dwelling in 
Janasthina and cannot endure thee. 18. From the time when thou 
hast dwelt in this hermitage the Rakshasas distress the devotees. 
14, They show themselves in various disgusting, cruel, terrible, and 
ugly forms. 15, And these base (andrya) wretches harass othera by 
bringing them into contact with vile and impure objects. 16. Theso 
foolish beings coming unperceived and disguised ™ into different places 
near the hermitages take delight in destroying the ascetics. 17, 
‘Thoy cast away the sacrificial ladles and vessels, put out the fires with 
water, and smash the water-jars at the time of the oblation. 18. 
Desiring to desert the hermitages infested by these malignant wretches, 
the rishis to-day are urging me to go to snother place. 19. The 
wicked ones already show a desire to inflict bodily injury on the 
ascetics: we shal) abandon this hermitage.” 

Proceeding on bis journey through the forest, Rama encounters 
Viridha, a Rakshasa, who ia thus described, Ram. Bombay ed. iii. 2, 
4, #. (Gorresio’s od. iii. 7, 5, 2): Dadarsa giriépingabham purusha- 
dam mahdswanath | 5} gabhiraksham mahavaktram vikatam vikatodaram | 

8 The original words are: Aduddhom and avaliya, which the commentator 
explains as “cbuddham" aviditam yatha dhavati tatha nidradau “avaltya cha” 
nirbhayom dstishys cha | “Unknown, in aleep, ete; and fearlessly insinuating 
themeclvea” Gorresio’s edition substitutes the words finah vikrita-dardandh, 
“dissolved [into air] and “changed in appearance.” 
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Bibhatiais vishamah dirghais vikritam ghora-daréanam |6| vasdnam 
charma vaiyaghram vasardrah rudhirokshitam | trdsanam sarca-bhata- 
nath vydditaeyam tedntakam|7 | trin simhaie chaturo eydghran dvaw 
opikau prishatin dasa | savishanam vasd-digdhath gajasya cha Siro mahat | 
avasajyayase $ile vinadantam mahdevonam| ‘He beheld a being like 
@ mountain peak, a man-eater, loud-voiced, (5) hollow-eyed, lurge- 
mouthed, huge, huge-bellied, horrible, rude, long, deformed, of dread- 
ful aspect, (6) wearing a tiger’s skin, dripping with fat, wetted with 
blood, terrific to all creatures, like Death with open mouth, (7) bearing 
three lions, four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and the great head of an 
elephant with the tusks, end smeared with fat, on the point of an iron 
pike, shouting with a loud voice.” 

This demon, who was alain by Rama, turned out to be a Gandharva, 
who by a curse had been transformed into a Rakehasa; but now on his 
death, rogains his primeval form. He, neverthcless, requests that bis 
body shall be buried after the manner of the Rakehssas; Rim., Bomb. 
ed, iii, 4, 22 (Gorresio iii. 8, 19): Avate chapt mam Rama nikahipya 
kudalt oraja | ralshasdii gate-satvandm esha dharmah sandtanah | 23 
avate ye nidhiyants teshath lokah satatanah |... .| 27 | tatok kha- 
nitram dddya Lakshmanah feabhram uttamam | akhanot pdrévatas 
tasya Viradhasya mahdimanah | 28 | tam mukia-kanthom uthshipya 
Sankukarnam mahasvanam | Virédham prakshipat évabhre nadantam 
Dhairavasvanam | ‘And, Rama, cast me into a trench, and go away 
prosperously, for euch is the immemorial custom in regard to deceased 


8 ‘Tho Nishidas eleo are described in the Purinas as very black and ugly, but 
ikshasas in being very short, Sée the fret vol. of this work, pp. 301, 
‘Vishou-Pur. 2nd ed.. i. 181. The Bhag.-Pur., iv. 14, 43-46, thus 
describes thora:—' Vinidchityaivam rishayo eipannarya makipateh | mamanthur 
firum tarasd tatrasid bihuko nurah | kitkakpishno ’tihrasviingo hrawabihur mahi~ 
asdgro raktakshas timramiordhajah | Tai tw te vanatam 
am | nishidety abrucaine tite sa nishadas tato 'dhavat| 
Tasya vans ietu naishadah giri-kinana-gocharth | “The rishis having thus resolved, 
‘vigorously rubbed the thigh of the defanct king (Vena), when thore issuod from it a 
servile man, black a8 a crow, very short in limb, with short arms, large jaws, short 
feet, pendent nose, red eyes, and copper-coloured hair. This man, humble and bowed. 
down, ssked them what he should do, ‘They answered, ‘Bit down’ (néshida), and 
he, in consequence, became a Nishada, His descendants are the Naishides, who 
dwell in hille and forests.” We are informed by Prof. Wilson that the Padma 
Purina (BbU.-K.) “has a similar description, adding to the dwarfish stature and 
black complexion, a wide mouth, large ears, and s protuberant belly.” 
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Rakshasas; such of them as are so interred attain to ever-endtring 
worlds.” . . . 27, Then Lakshmana, taking a spade, dug a suitable 
trench by the side of the great Virddhs. 28. And raising the pin- 
eared, loud-voiced Rakshasa, after Rama had removed his foot from 
his throat, he cast him into the trench, resounding dreadfully,” ™ 
‘This may allude (as Weber remarks, Ind. Stud. i. 272, note) to a 
difference between the funeral rites of the Brahmanical Indians and 
the aboriginal tribes, 

The following aro two further passages in which the Rikshasas and 
their oppression of the anchorites arc described. The sufferers, it 
appears, assert that they possess the power of ridding themselves of 
their enemioe by their superhuman faculties; but these faculties they 
do not choose to exert, for the reason assigned. Ram., Bombay ed., iii, 
6, 15, #f. (Gorresio’s ed. iii. 10, 16, f.): So yam drahmana-bhayishtho 
vdnaprastha-gano mahan | toanndtho "nathdrad Rama Rakshasair hanyate 
Bhrigam | chi pasya Sartrint munindm bhavitatmandm | hatanam 
Rakshasair ghorair bakinam bahudha vane| Pampd-nadi-nivdsindm ony 
Mandikinim opi | Chitrakajalayanam cha Eriyate kadanam mahat | 
‘This large company of hermits, principally Brahmane, whose lord 
thou art, is elaughtcred by the Rakshasas, as if they had no protector. 
Come, Rama, and behold the bodies of numerous meditative munis, 
lying slain by the Rakshesas in many paris of the forest. A great 
slaughter is being perpetrated of the dwellers on the Pampé, and the 
Mandakini," and the residents on Chitrakita.” Ram, iii, 10, 10, 
Bombay od, (=Gorresio’s ed. iii. 14, 11, £.): 10| Rakshasair Dan- 
dakaranys bahubhih kamarappblsk{ 11| orditak. ema bhrisam Rama 

108 ‘The sense of tho epithet Jankw-karna is not clear, It is compounded of 
dankw, a pin,” “peg,” or “stake,” and kara, “ear.” The commentator explains 
sanku by danku-vat kafhinam, “hard aa a pin.” 

306 In the sequel, however, Rama encounters Kabandha, another Rakshasa, whom 
at his request Lakstamma burns on a funeral pile in a trench—Ram, iii, 71, 31; 72, 
1, ff. (=Gorr, noo. 75, verses, 45, 50, ff.) 

10? Hero it will be obscrved that the name of a river in the Himilaye [a branch of 
the Ganges, flowing down from the glacier of Kedarnath ; see the first volume of this 
work, lst ed, p. 187, mote; Rémiyana, iv. 44, 04, Gorresio’s ed. saptarshi-bhava- 
nas taiva tatra Mandakini nadi | “There (in the country of the Uttara Kurus) is 
the abode of tho sever there is the river Mandakini ;" end my “Notes of a 
trip to Kedarnath,” printed in, 1856 for private circulation, p. 15, f] is applied to 
a river in the contre of Indis, This illustrates what has been said above (pp. 344, 
347 and 349) about the application of the same name to different streams. 
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Bhavan nas tatra rakshatu | homa-kale tu samprapte parva-kaleshu 
chanagha|12| dharshayanti sma durdharshah Rakehaaah pisitasench| 
Rékshasair dharshitanam cha tapasdnam tapasvindm | 13| gatim mpi- 
goyamanindm Bhavan nah parama gatih| kamam tapah-prabhavena 
Sakiah hantuan nigachardn |14| chirarptiah na choohhamas tapah 
Ehandoyituh vayam | bahuvighnan tapo nityam duscharath chaiva Ra- 
ghava|15| tena gape na munchamo bhakshyamandé cha Rakshasath | 
10, 11. “We ore greatly harassed by numerous Rakshases in the 
Dandaka forest, who change their forms at will. At the time of 
offering the oblation and on festivals, (12) the fierce, flesh-dovouring 
‘Rakshasas assail us. Of us, the devout asoctics, thus assailed, and (13) 
seeking « helper, thou art the supreme defence. It is true that by the 
power of our austeritics we could at will slay these goblins; (14) but 
‘we are unwilling to nullify the merit which has been earned by long 
exertion. The acquisition of such merit is arduous, and attended with 
many obstacles: (15) it is on that account that, even while being 
devoured, we abstain from launching curses against our oppressors.” 
The utterance of a curse, it appears from this passage, was an act which 
neutralized the sanctity of him who pronounced it. Compare the story 
of Vigvamitra in the first volume of this work, p. 408. Sita, however, 
thinks that her husband Rima’ has no right to slay the Rakshasas, 
who were not in a state of hostility with him, and had douc him no 
injury." 

It doos not appear, however, why the aid of Rama should have been 
so earnestly invoked, as the sage Agastya appears to havo beon per- 
fectly suecesaful in keeping the Rakshasas under restraint. His prowess 
ia thus described, Ram. iii. 11, 79; Bombay ed. (a Gorresio’s ed, iii, 
17, 17, £.): Agastyab sti eikhyato loko evenaiva karmand| déramo 
drisyate tasya parisranta-Sramapahah| ... . | 81 | Nigrthya tarasa 
myityuth lokanaih hita-hamyaya | dakshipa dik kita yena baranya 
punyakarmand |82{ Tasyedam dsrama-padam prabhavad yasys raksha- 
saih| dig iyats dakshind traaad drilyate nopabhujyate |83| yada- 
prabhyiti chakranta dig iyam punyakormana | tada-prabhyits nireairah 
prasantah rajantcharak | 84 | Namna cheyam bhagavato dakehina dik 

100 Ram. iii 9, 24, Bomb. ed. (=Gorr, ed. iii, 13, 22}: Ne kathanchana si kiryd 
gribita-dhanusha toaya | buddhir vairam vind hantuih Rakshasin Depdakitritan | 
apavadhats vind hantum ioka cira na meiuyate | 
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pradakehinad | prathita trishu lokeshu durdharsha krira-karmabhik | 
85 | Margam niroddhut satatam bhaskarasyéchalottamah | sandeéam 
pilayame tarya Vindhyasailo na cardhate| .... | 90| Natra stood 
mrishavadi kriro 0G yadiva sathah | npisaieah papavritte od munir 
otha tathacidhah | “79. The hermitage of Agastya, renowned in 
the world by his holy acts, {that hermitage) which offers relicf to 
the wearied, is now in view. .... 81. [This is the] meritorious 
sage, who has restrained death by his power, and who, through his 
benevolence to mankind, has rendered the southern regions perfectly 
secure (eee above, p. 409). 82. This is the hermitage of that saint by 
whose might it is effected that this southern region is, owing to their 
dread of him, only gazed upon, and not possessed, by the Rakshasas. 
88. Ever since that holy man has visited this region, all the goblins 
have become devoid of enmity and subdued. 84. Throngh the namo 
of this saint this southern country has become prosperous, and re- 
nowned in the three worlds, as secure against the attacks of the oruel, 
85. The lofty Vindhya range (which sought to grow to e great height), 
with the view of stopping the path of the sun, now, submissive to the 
sage’s command, increases no farther.” . . . “90, No liar, or cruel, 
or wicked, of murderous, or sinful man may dwell here:—such is 
this muni,” 

Ina preceding part of the same section, iii. 11, 55, £., Bombay ed. 
(=Gortesio’s ed., iii. 16, 18, #2), the destruction of two Asuras called 
‘Vatapi and Livala, by this sage, is described: Ihaikada kila karo Vatapir 
api cheloala | bhratarau sahitav astam brakmana-ghnau mahdsurau | 56| 
Dharayan brakmanaw rapam Ibalah samakyitam vadan | amantrayste 
vipran sa Sraddham uddisya nirghrinah | 57 | Bhrataram aamekritam 
kritvd tatastam mesha-rapinam | tan dvijan bhojayamasa braddha-drishtena 
karmana|58| Tato dhuktavatam teshas vipranam Ilvalo "bravit | “ Vatape 
nishbramasy”? oti svarena mahata vadan | 59} Tato bhratur vachah érutva 
Patipir mesha-vad nadan | hited bhited Sarirdas bréhmagdnai vinish- 
patat® |... «| 61] Agastyena tada dovaih prarthitena maharskind | 





40 We have here a form of the imperfect without the augment, vinishpatat for 
viniropatat, on which the commentator remarks that the absence of the augment, 
in Vodic (ag-abhivak Grehad). In Gorresio’a edition the perfect nishpapdta in 
wubetituted. In i, 18,17, the Bombay edition hes similarly pushpo-cpishtid cha baat 
patat, “a shower of flowers fell from the sky,” where the commentator makes a 
‘Similar remark (ag-ebhdvad chhindasad). 
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snubhiya kila éraddhe bhakshitah sa mahasurak | 62 | Tata} “sampon- , 
nam” ity uktod dated haste ‘oangjanam | bhratarath “ niskramaso” otf 
Tbalah samabhashate | 63 | Sa tade bhathamanam tu bhrataram vipra- 
ghatinam | abractt prahasan dhiman Agastyo muntsattamah | 64| “ Kute 
nishkramituth saktir maya firnosya Rakshasch | bhratue tu mesha- 
ripasya gatarya Yama-stdanam” | 65 | Atha tasya vachab srutva 
bhratur nidhana-samhéritam | pradharshayitum arebhe muni krodhad 
nigacharah | ‘55, Formerly the cruel Vatapi and Lvala, two brothers, 
who were great Asuras and slayers of Brahmans, lived together here. 
56, Tho ruthless Lvala, assuming the shape of a Brahman, and speaking 
Sanskrit, used to invite the Brahmans to a funeral ceremony (sraddha). 
57. He then served up to them, with the rites appropriate to ¢ graddha, 
his brother Vatépi, who hed been transformed into a ram. 58. But 
after they had eaten him, he called out with « lond voice, ‘ Vatapi, issue 
forth’ 59. Hearing his brother’s voice Vatapi, bleating like a ram, 
issued forth, rending asunder the Brahmans’ bodies.” Thousands of 
Brahmans were constantly killed by them in this way. “61. The 
rishi Agastya, however, at the request of the gods, understanding the 
state of things, devoured Vatapi. 62. Ilvala then cried, ‘All is com- 
plete,’ gave him water to wash his hands, and called to his brother, 
‘Issue forth.’ 63. The wise rishi, however, smiled and said to the 
Brihman-slayer who thus addressed his brother, ‘How can ho come 
forth, when he has been digested by me in his form of a ram, and has 
gone to the abode of Yama?’ 65. Hearing these words pronouncing 
his brother’s doom, Ilvala began to assail Agastya,” but was burnt 
up by the flash of his eyo." 

Agastya is again spoken of (Ram., vi. 117, 14, Bombay ed.) as the 
conqueror of the south:™ Wirjita ytvalokasya tapasd bhavitatmand | 
Agasiyena duradharsha munina dakehineva dik | “As the southern 

uo An explanation of this legend is suggested by Weber, Ind. Stud, i. 476. He 
thinks it may partly have taken its rise in the romembranoe of eome cannibals living 
in the Dekhan, Tho story is told more at length in the recension of the text 
followed by Gorresio, and with a touch of humour. Ilvala aska Agastya, smiling, 
how he alone will be able to cat a whole ram, Agastya, also smiling, replies that 
he is hungry, efter his many years of fasting and austerities, and will find no difficulty 
whatever in devouring the entire animal; which he accordingly bege may be served 
‘up, and swallows (iii, 16, 22, #), with the result slready told. 

Ml Op Agnstya see the quotation from Lassen above, p. 409; and Caldwell’s 
Dravidian Grammar. 
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region, unassailable by living beings, was conquered by the medita- 
tive muni Agastya, through his ansterities.” 

Vibhishana, the brother of Ravans, is represented by his sister 
Sirpayakha, in her interview with Rama, es virtuous and one who 
does not follow the practices of the Rakehasas.”? Can this allude to 
aome of the southern tribes or chiofs, who allied themselves to Rama, 
having adopted Brahmanica) usages, or is it merely a fictitions portion 
of the story? Vibhishana eventually deserts his brother, and is kindly 
received and embraced as a friend by Rama.” In the Riamopikhyana 
in the Third Book of the Mahabh., verses 15,913-18, while Ravana 
asks Brahma to make him invincible by superhuman beings, Vibhi- 
shana, on the other hand, prays, “that even in tho greatest calamity, 
he may never incline to unrighteousness, and that the Brahmanical 
weapon may appear to him a thing he had never learned to wield,” 
‘He thus indicates his submissive disposition towards tho Brahmans. 

The Rakshasas are described by Khara, ouc of their chiefs, Ram. iii. 
22, 8, f. (=Gorr. ed. iii. 28, 18), as being “of fearful swiftness, un- 
yiclding in battlc, in colour like 2 dark blue cloud.” 

Khara bimsclf is characterized by Rama as the “perpetual enemy 
of the Brihmans,”"* as “cracl, bated of the Brahmans, devoid of 
righteousness, and wicked.” ™ Ravana is stigmatized as an ‘over- 
thrower of religious dutics, and a ravisher of the wives of others ;” ¥” 
as “one who at the sacrifices and oblations polluted the Soma which 







44 Rim. Bombay ed., iti 
cheshfitah (=Gorresio’s ed. 
sarjitah| |) 

Us Ram. (Gorrecio’s ed.), v. 01, 20: Taiicha Ramah samutthipya parisheajya cha 
Rikshasan | Uvicha madhuraii eakyem sakha mama dhavan iti | The Bombay of., 
‘vi. 19, 24, has only été druoinai Rémas tu parishoajya Vibhishonam | abravit 
Lakshnanans ityiidi | 

M6 Mahibh., iii. 16,018: Furamdpadgatasyapi sidharme mo matir Bhavet | Adihe 
ahilais cha bhagavan brahmdietram pratibhatu me | “In verso 16,197 Vibblekane 
in styled dharmagopta Krigiratih, “a protector of rightoousnos, and devoted to 
religious rites.” 

Bhima-vegindin samareabo anivarttinam| NWajtmiite-varginim, oto, 
. 80, 12 (=Gorr., iii. 35, 68, and 100): Nityam brakmanakonfaka, 
tt Gorresio, Tbid., verse 70: Kriirdtman brahmavidviehta tyaktadharma supe 


17, 22: Pibkishanae tw dharmitm’ na tu Rakshasa~ 
i. 23, 38: Vidhishanad che dharmiitma Rikshasichira- 











pakrit. 
un Toid,, 82, 12 (= Gorr. 36, 11): UehAetiram cha dharmanam paradaribhimare 
dana, a 


THE MONKEYS ALLIES OF RAMA, aur. 


the Brahmans had offered with hymns ;’ and es a “snatcher away 
of prepared sacrifices, a killer of Brahmans, a wicked and cruel 
being.” Nevertheless, to inspire confidence, Ravana approaches 
Bita, pronouncing the Vedas, Ram. iii. 46, 14, (= Gorr. 52, 20), 

‘Under the designation of monkeys, again, which play so important 
@ part in the Ramayana, have we another class of the aborigines, who 
allied themselves to the Brahmans, and embraced their form of re- 
ligious worship; or are they, as well as the Rikshasas, merely rude 
poetical creations? In Ram., iii. 72, 18, f£, Bombay ed, (= Gorr., iii. 
75, 66), it is said that “Sugriva, chief of the monkeys, is not to be 
despised, as he is grateful, can change his form at will, and is active in 
aiding his friends.”*' And we are told that at the inanguration of 
this same Sugriva, who was reinstated by Rama in his kingdom, from 
which he had been expelled by Bali, “the monkeys gratified the 
Bréhmans according to the prescribed rulo, with gifts af jewels, clothes, 
and food: after which men skilled in the Vedic formulas poured 
clarified butter, consecrated by sacred toxts, upon the kindled fre, 
under which had been spread kuéa grass.” 

‘The monkeys are described as living in a cavern (Rim. (Bombsy 
and Gorresio’s editions), iv. 83, 1, #f.), which Lakshmana is represented 
as entering to convey a message of remonstrance to Sugriva for his 
tardiness in aiding Rama. The cavern, however, is a cave only in 
name, ag, in the usual style of later Indian poetry, it is depicted a8 
filled with trees, flowery thickets, places, a mountain stream, eto. 
This feature of monkoy-life (their oocupation of.s cavera) may be 
either purely poetical, and intended to be in keeping with their other 


3 Ram., 32, 19 (=Gorr. 36, 11, f,): Mantrair abbieh{utem punyam odhvareehus 
doijitibhih | havirdéncehu yah oman upahanti makabalah | Pripla-yajna-harait 
dushtam brakmaghnam krurakarinaws | 

19 Brahma-ghotham udirayan { In the Mahabh., iii. 16,981, the sons of Vaiyra~ 

ie, Ravana and his brothers, aro said to have beon originally sarve oeda-vidah 
saree eucharita-vratah, “all of them learned in the Vedas, hervio, and at- 
tentive to religious rites,” 

Wl Na tu te 00 "vamantaryak Sugrivo winaridhipah | kritajnah kimariipl cha 
sahiyarthe cha krityain | Sco above, p. 157. 

421 Ram, iv, 26, 29, £.(=Gorr. 25, 27, 28); Tatas te vanaratreahthain abhishehtwon 
yoticsuihi | Ratnair eostraié che bhakshyaid cha toshayitea doyjarshabhan | 80) 
Tatah kuéa-paristireats samiddham jatardasam | Mantropiitens havisht bute’ 
mantravizo jandh|l 
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characteristics, or it may bave reference to the rude habits of the 
aboriginal iahabitants of the southern forests. 

TI need not decide whether it is more probable that the extravagant, 
descriptions of the gigantic and sylvan inhabitants of the Dekhan, 
which I have just quoted, should have originated in some actual and 
hostile contact with the savages who occupied the then uncleared 
forests of that region, than that they should be the simple offspring of 
the poct’s imagination. 

Tt is certain that the description given of the Rakshasas in the Rama- 
‘yana corresponds in many respects with the epithets applied to the 
similar class of beings, the Dasyus (whether we take them for men or for 
demons), who are go often alluded to in the Rigveda. The Ramayana, 
an we have seen, depicts them as infesting the hermitages or settlements 
of the Arians, as obstructing their sacred rites, os enemies of the 
Brihmans, as eaters of men,™ as horrible in aspect, as changing their 
shape at will, etc., ete. In the same way the Rigveda (see above, 
pp. 868, 371, ff, and 390, ff.) speaka of the Dasyus, Rakshasas, or 
‘Yatudbines as being “ destitute of, or averse to religious ceremonies” 
(akarman, avrata, apavrate, ayajyu, ayajedn), as “practising different 
rites” (anyavrata) as ‘+ godless" (adeva, adevayu), “haters of prayer” 
(brahmadvish), a8 “inhuman” (amdnusha), “ferocious looking, or 
with fleroe eyes” (ghora-chakshas), as ‘ flesh-caters” (kravyad), “de- 
vourers of life,” or “ insatiable” (asuérip), as “eaters of human and 
of horse flesh,” (R.V. x. 87, 16: Yak paurusheyena kravisha samankte 
yo aivyena pabund yatudhanah); a8 monstrous in form, and possessed of 


483 In the Mahabh., xiv. 2472-74, the same hostile act which is eo often assigned 
in the Rimiyana to Rakshosws, is attributed to # Nishida, Arjuna is thero 
said to have arrived in the course of bis progress to the south, in the country of 
Ekalavya, king of tho Nishidas; and to have vanquiched that king's son, who had 
come to obstruct a sacrifice (yajiia-ighnartham Agatom). 

1% Ta the story of Gantama, already partially quoted, in p.365,f. from the Mahabh., 
the very same epithet of “‘man-eater” (purushada) which the Ramiyaya applies to 
the Rakshasas, is employed to characterize tbe Dasyus, who are regarded in the 
Mahabh, merely as a tribe of savages, and not as demons, The Brihman who re- 
proaches Gautama with sinking into the condition of » Dasyu, is said to have seen 
him ‘coming home with a bow in his hand, his limbs besmeared with blood, and in 
appearance like a man-eater,” etc. (... . dhanush-panim dhritayudham | Rudhin 
regdvasiktangem grika-detram wpagatem |Tai drishfes purushadabham apadbeasam 
Ashayigatam, ote.) 
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magical or superhuman powers. It is quite possible that the author 
of the Ramayana may have borrowed mapy of the traits which he 
ascribes to his Rakshasas from the hymns of the Rigveda. 

‘The last editor and translator of the Ramayana, Signor Gorresio, 
‘writes as follows in regard to the fabulous races with which that work 
has peopled the Dekhan (Notes to vol. vi. pp. 401, 402): “The 
woodland inhabitants of Indie south of the Vindhya range are called 
in the Ramayana monkeys, in contempt, I conceive, of their savage 
condition, and also, perhaps, because they were little known at that 
time. In the same way Homer related fabulous stories about the races 
who, in his age, were unknown to the Greeks. The occupants of the 
Dekhun differed from the Sanskrit-speaking Indians in origin, worship, 
and langnage.” And in regard to the Rakshasas he observes, p. 402; 
“The author of the Ramayana has no doubt, in mythical allegory, 
applied the hated name of Rakshasas to a barbarous people who were 
hostile to the Sanskrit-speaking Indians, and differed from them in 
civilization and religion. These Rakshasas were, I say, robbers or 
pirates who occupied the southern coasts of India, and the island of 
Ceylon.” In his preface to the last volume (the tenth) of the Ramayaya 
(pp. i-ix), Signor Gorresio returns to this subject; and, after remark- 
ing that the Arian tribes, on their immigration from Northern Asia into 
the Panjab, had to encounter indigenous races of a different origin, 
whom they partly drove before them, and partly reduced to servitude, 
he proceeda to make a distinction between the savage tribes occupying 
the Vindhya and its neighbourhood and those further south, The 
first, whom the Ramayana styles Vinaras or monkeys, though they 
differed from the Aryas in race, language, colour, and features, must, 
he thinks, have shown a disposition to receive the Arian civilization; 
aince they entered into league with Rama, and joined in his expedition 
against the black tribes further south. The greater part of the tribes 


185 Tn RY., iv. 4, 15, another epithet, viz. afaz, “one who does not praise [the 
god], in applied to the Rekshases, Daha ofaso Rakshasah pli asmtn druho nido 
mitramaho avadyat : “Thou who art to, be revered by thy friends, burn tho 
Rakshases who offer no praiso; deliver us from the reproach of the oppressor and 
the reviler.” 

1% ‘The same thing, he remarks, happened to the Semitic races also, who come 
into contact with the Hamitio or Cushitio tribes, some of them nearly eavage, as the 
Bophaim and the Zamzummim, Dent., ii. 20, 
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south of the Vindhys also submitted to the institutions of the Aryaa; 
‘yt towards the extremity of the peninsula and in Ceylon, there was 
(Gorresio believes) a ferocious black race, opposed to their worship. 
To this race the Arians applicd the name of Rakshasas, an appellation 
which, in the Veda, is assigned to hostile, savage, and hated beings. 
It is against this race that the expedition of Rama, celebrated 
in the Bamayans, was directed. The Arian tradition undoubtedly 
altered the attributes of these tribes, transforming them into a race of 
giants, deformed, terrific, truculont, and able to change their form at 
will. But notwithstanding these exaggerations, the Rimayana has 
(Gorresio thinks) preserved here and there certain traits and pecu- 
liarities of the race in question which reveal its real character. It 
reprosents these people as black, and compares them sometimes to a 
black cloud, sometimes to black collyrium; attributes to them erisp 
and woolly hair, and thick lips; and describes them as wearing gold 
earrings, necklaces, turbans, and all those brilliant ornaments in which 
that race has always delighted. These people are also represented as 
hostile to the religion of the Aryas, and as disturbers of their sacrifices, 
‘The god whom they prefer to all others, and specially honour by sacri- 
flees, is the terrible Rudra or Siva, whom Gorresio believes to be of 
Hamitic origin.” Their emblems and devices are serpents and dragons, 
symbols employed also by the Hamites.* Signor Gorresio considers 
the story of Rama's expedition against the Rakshasss to be historical 
in its foundation, though exaggerated by mythical embellishments; 
and he observes that the Arian tradition has even preserved the memory 
of an earlier struggle between tho same two races, as some Puranic 
legends relate that Karttavirya, of the Yadava family, a contemporary 

4 In a note (no, 35, vol. x. p. 291), to Rim,, vi. 54, 33 (whero the disturbance 
of Daksha's sacrifice by Siva is alluded to), Gorrcsio writes: “‘ The fact here alluded 
to in mentioned rather then described in the First Book, 68, 9, £. (=Bombay ed., 
66, 9,ff:). Tt appears to me that this fact represents, under a mythical veil, the 
struggle of the aucient forms of worship, viva, a deity, as I believe, of the Cushite 
or Hnamite tribes, which preceded the Arian or Indo-Sanskrit races, wished to 
‘participate in the new worship and sacrifices of the conquerors, from which ho wes 
excladed ; and by disturbing their rites, and committing acts of violence at their sacri- 
fives, mocoeded in being admitted to share inthem.” In regard to S'iva’s interference 
‘with the sacrifice of Daksha, see Wilson's Vishnu Purana, vol. i., pp. 120, ff. (Dr. 
‘Hall's ed), and the fouxth volume of this work, pp. 168, 203, 226, 241, 212-394, 

8 As Signor Gorresio has not supplicd any references to the passages in which 
those various characteristics of'the Rakehasas are described, I am unable to verify 
his detuils. See, howeror Ram. v. 49, 1, #. (= Gorr. 46, 1, £} 
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of Paragurima, and somewhat anterior to the hero of the Ramayaga, 
invaded Lanka (Ceylon), and made Ravana prisoner (Wileon, Vishnu. 
Purina, 1st ed., pp. 402, 417; Dr. Hall's ed. iv. 22, f., 55, f.; and 
the first volume of this work, p. 478). 

In regard to Signor Gorresio’s views as above expounded, I will 
only observe here, that the sborigines of southern India are not 
gonerally regarded as of Hamitic origin; but, as we shall see in a 
subsequent Section, are considered by other philologists to be of 
‘Turanian extraction. 

Professor Weber is of opinion (Hist. of Ind. Lit, p. 181), that the 
principal characters who figure in the Ramayana, are not historical 
personages at all, but mere personifications of certain events and cir- 
cumstances. S§Tt& (the furrow), he remarks, occurs both in the Rig- 
veda, and in the Gribya ritual, as an object of worship, and repre- 
sents the Arian agriculture; while he regards Rama as the ploughman 
personified. The Ramayana has only, he thinks, an historical character 
in so far as it refers to an actual occurrence, the diffusion of Arian 
civilization towards the south of the peninsula. 





129 The story ix thus told in tho Vishnn Purina, iv. 11, 4: Mahiehmatyam 
iguijeyabhyagato Narmada-jalavagthana-kyida-nipinamadakulina ayainenciea tens 
asesha-deva-daitya - gandhareeia-jayodbhita-madévalpo 'pi Rivanah padur ica 
daddhah eva-nagaraikante sthapitah | “When, in the ovurse of his campaign of 
conquest, Ravana cume to Muhishmati (the capital of Kirttavirya), there he who 
had become filled with pride from his victories over all the devas, daityas, and the 
chiof of the Gandhurvas, was eapturod without difticalty by Karttavirya (who was 
excited by bathing and sporting in the Narmadi, and by drinking wine), and was 
confined like @ wild boast in a corner of his city.” Prof. Wilson (p. 417, note) states 
that, acoording to the Vaya Pur., Karttavirya invaded Lanka, and there took Ravaya 
Prisoner; but that the circumstances are more generally related ax in the Viabau 
Purina. 

190 Rigvoda, iv. 67, 6, £. (= A.V. ili. 17, 8): Arvdchi aubhage bhava site vandamahe 
td | Yatha nah radhagi’sasi yatha nah suphala ‘eas’ | 17 | (=A.¥.,ii. 17, 4)Indrah 
sitain ni griknatu tam Piha daw yachhatu | (A.V, abAi rakshatu) | Sd nah payas~ 
vat? duham utlarim uttoram eam | “Propitious Furrow, approach ; Furrow, 
worship thee, that thou mayest be propitious to us, and prolific to us. 7. May Indra 
plough the Furrow, may Pisban direct her: may sho, fall of moisture, milk forth 
(food) for us in each successive year.” See Wilson's translation and note, and 
‘Vaj. Banhiti, 12, 70. 

1 Soe also the Indische Studien of the same author, vol. i. pp. 176, 2773 vol. iis 
pp. 292, 410; his dissertation on the Rimatapantyaupanishad (Barlin, 1864), 
. 276; and his Essay on the Riméyane (Berlin, 1870), p. 7, f. It would lead me too 
far to give any summary of the varied conteuta of this learned treatise, ‘The reader 
‘can also consult the views of Mr. Telboys Wheeler in his History of India, vol. 2, 
‘The Bamuyaga and the Brabmanie period, pp. 87, f.; 315-318. 
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Sxor. V.—Jndian traditions regarding the tribes tn the south of the 
: ponineuls. ‘ 

Having fornished some account of the advance of the Aryas into 
southern India, and of the racea whom they there encountered (if there 
in any historical basis for the fabulous narretive of the Ramayaya), I 
have now to inquire whether the other Hindu traditions offer us any 
probable explanation of the origin and affinities of the tribes who 
occupied the Dekhan before its colonization by the Brahmans. 

Among the Dasya tribes which, according to the Aitareya-brihmana, 
vii, 18," were descended from the Rishi Viévamitra, are mentioned 
the Andhras, And Manu, x. 43, 44, specifies the Dravidas among 
the tribes which had once beon Kshatriyas, but hed sunk into the 
condition of Vyishalas (or Stidras), from the extinction of sacred rites, 
and the absence of Brahmans. In like manner the Cholas and Keralas 
are stated in the Harivanga to have once been Kshatriyus, but to have 
been deprived of their social and religious position by King Sagara.™ 
In the same way it appears that several of the Purinas, the Vayu, 
Matsya, Agni, and Brahma, claim an Arian descent for the southern 
races, by making their progenitors, or eponyms, Pandya, Karpito, 
Chola, and Kerala, to be descendants of Dushyanta, the adopted son of 
‘Turvasu, o prince of the Iunar line of the Kshatriyas. (Sce Wilson's 
Vishgu Purine, Dr. Hall’s ed. vol. iv. p. 117, note 1). Turvasu, 
the Puripes say, was appointed by his father to rule over the south- 
east. Thus tho Harivanéa relates: “ Yayati, son of Nuhusha, baving 
conquered the earth with its seven continents and oceans, divided it 
into five portions for his sons, This wise monarch placed Turvaeu 
over the south-east region.” ## 

According to the legend, Turvasu, in common with most other of 


389 Quoted in the first volume of this work, pp. 808, 368; and above, p. 364. 

19 Already quoted in the frst volume, pp. 481, f., together with other parallel 
toxts from the Mababh. 154 Seo the first volume, p. 483. 

1% The Hurivanda, sect. 32, verse 1836, substitutes Kola for Karnita: Avruthi- 
mid ath? Akrided chatvaras tarys chk" atmajih | Pindyaicha Keralaéchaiva Koleb 
Choladcha parthivah | Teehais jonapadih ephitth Pandyié Chola} sakeralah| 
“From Kurathéms sprang Akrids, who had four sons, Péndys, Kerala, Kola, and 
Chola, who were the kings of the rich countries of Pandya, Chole, and Kerala.” 

¥4 Thid., soct. 30, veraos 1616, #2: Septadvipiie Yayatis tw jited pritheim sa- 
sigaram | vyabhajat panchedha rajen putranam Nahwehas ted@ | Difi dakshige- 
Pinvarylin Turvasam matiman prabhuh |... . nyaygieyat | | 
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‘Yayati’s sons, had declined to accede to his father’s request that he 
should exchange his condition of youthful vigour for his father’s 
decrepitude, and was, in consequence, cursed by the old man. The 
Maebabh. i, 8478, ff, gives the following particulars of the curse: 
“Since thou, though born from within me, dost not give me up thy 
youth, therefore thy offspring shall be eat off. Thou, fool, shalt he 
kking over those degraded men who live like the mized castes, who 
marry in the inverse order of the classes, and who eat flesh ; thou shalt 
rule over those wicked Mlechhas who commit adultery with their 
receptors’ wives, perpetrate nameless offences, and follow the practices 
of brutes.” * 

The Andhras, Dravidas, Cholas, and Keralas, who have been men- 
tioned in the preceding passages as degraded Keshatriyas, or as 
descendanta of the adopted son of Turvasu, were the inhabitanta of 
Telingana, of the central and southern parte of the Coromandel coast 
(or the Tamil country), and of Malabar respectively. It is evident 
that the legendary notices which I have just quoted do not throw any 
light on their origin. That these tribes could not have been of Arian 
descent, I shall proceed to show in the next Section by more satisfactory 
evidence, derived from the language of their modern descendants. 


Brer, VI—Languages of the south of India, and their fundamental 

difference from Sanskrit. 

As I have already intimated in the carlier parts of this volume, there 
appear in the vernacular dialects of northern India many remains of pre- 
existing languages, distinct from Sanskrit, which are supposed to have 
been spoken by non-Arian tribes settled in that portion of the penin- 
sula before the immigration of the Aryas; and I bave also alluded to 
the existence of a class of languages in the south of India, viz., the 
Telugu, the Tamil, the Malayalim, and the Canarese, which are funda- 
mentally different from the Sanskrit."* I shall now proceed to 

St Yat toam me hridayiy jato vayah vam na proyachhesi | taamiit prafa aa- 
twuehhedat Turvaso tava yasyati | Sinkirnichira-dharmechy  pratilomacharsehe 
cha | -Pilitaiishu eX Gatyeshs muda dhavishyasi | Gurw-dara-prasakteshy 
tiryog-yoni-gateshu cha | Pabw-dharmishu papethss Mlechheahu team bhavishyasi|t 
Yn verse 3633 Turvasu is said to be the progenitor of the Yavanss (Zwrvawr 
Yavantih empita} | ) 238 Bee above, p. 49 
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establish in detail the assertions I have made regarding these southern 
languages. 

‘Various savage tribes are still to be found among the hilly tracts in 
contrel India, such as the Gonds, Kols, eto., whose langnage is quite 
distinct from any of the ancient or modern Prakrit dialects derived 
from the Sanskrit, It is not, however, necessary that I should enter 
into any details regarding the speech of these wild races, It will 
suffice for the purposes of my argument if I show that the same re- 
mark applies equally to the far more numerous, and more cultivated 
‘tribos who occupy the Dekhan; and thet the various languages which 
are current in the different provinces of the south, while they have a 
close affinity to each other and a common origin, are, in their entire 
character, essentially distinct from Sanskrit and its derivatives. In 
regard to thoso languages, information of the most conclusive character 
may be obtained from the preface to Mr. A. D. Campbell’s Telugu 
Grammar (including the note by Mr. Ellis), as well as from the Rev. 
Dr. Caldwell’e Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Langunges. 
From tho last-named work I abstract the following details :——“ There 
ere four principal languages current in the different provinces of 
southern Indio, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalim, spoken col- 
Jectively by upwards of thirty-one millions of people, besides five 
minor dialects, spoken by 650,000 persons. These forms of speech 
are not, in the proper sense of the word, dialects of one language, as no 
one of them is 0 nearly related to any of the others, as that two 
persons using different members of the group, the one, for instance, 
Temil, and the other Telugu, would be mutually intelligible. The 
Tamil and the Malayalim have the most affinity to each other, and yet 
it is only the simplest sentences in one of these languages that would 
‘be understood by a person who spoke only the other. The Tamil and 
the Telugu, on the other hand, are the furthest removed from each other 
of the four languages; and though the great majority of roota in both 
are identical, yet they are so disguised by inflection and dialectic 
changes, that persons speaking each only one of these two languages 
would be scarcely at all understood by each other. The various 
Dravidian idioms therefore, though sprung from a common stock, must 
bo regarded as distinct languages. 

“The northern Pandits classify the vernacular dialects of India™ 

49 See Colebrooke’s Mise. Essays, vol. ii., pp. 21, i. 
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in two sets of five, the five Gauras and the five Dravidas. In the 
Intter, they include the Mahratha snd Gurjara, 2s well as the Telinga, 
the Karnétaka, and the Dravida or Temil. Tho first two languages 
are, however, erroneously coupled with the last three; es, though the 
Mahratha and Gurjara (Guzeratee) possess certain features of resem- 
blance to the languages of the south, they yet differ from the latter so 
widely and radically and are so closely allied with the northern group, 
Hindi, Bengal, ete., that they must be placed in the same class with 
the latter. The Dravida proper or Tamil, the Telinga or Telugu, and 
the Karnitoka, or Canarese, are not, as the northern Pandits suppose, 
derived from the Sanskrit, like the northern dialects, but, as regards 
their original and fundamental portion, are quite independent of 
Sauekrit. The difference between the northern and southern dialects 
consists in this, that though the former contain 2 small proportion of 
aboriginal or yon-Sanskrit words, they are muinly composed of words 
erived by corruption from the Sanskrit,“ while the Tamil, Telugu, 
and other southern languages, on the contrary, though they contain a 
certain amount of Sanskrit words, are yet, both as regards the great 
‘bulk of their vocabulary and their whole geniua and spirit, totally 
distinct from the classical speech of the Arians.” 

On this subject I shall introduce here some quotations from a note 
by Mr. F. W. Ellis, appended to the preface to Cumpbell’s Telugu 
Grammar: “In arrangement the two latter [the Carnata and Telin- 
gana alphabets], which are nearly the same, certainly follow the 
Négari, but in the form of the letters, mode of combination, end other 
particulars, there is no resemblance ; and the Tamil is totally different, 
rejecting all aspirates, and having many sounds which cannot be ex- 
pressed by any alphabet in which the Sansorit is written. .. . . 
Neither the Tamil, Telugu, nor any of their cognate dialects, are deriva- 
tions from the Sanscrit; the latter, however it may contribute to their 
polish, is not necessary for their existence; and they form a distinct 
family of languages, with which the Sanscrit has, in latter times 
especially, intermixed, but with which it has no radical connexion.” 
(p.2)..--- “The Telugu, to which attention is here more specially 
directed, is formed from its own roots, which, in general, have no 
connexion with the Sanscrit, nor with those of any other langnage, 

M0 See above, p. 32, f 
You, i. bd 
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the cognate dialects of Southern India, the Tamil, Cannadi, ete., ex- 
cepted, with which, allowing for the occasional variation of con-similar 
sounds, they generally agree; the actual difference in the three dialecta 
here mentioned is in fact to be found only in the affixes nsed in the 
formation of words from the roots; the roots themselves are not similar 
merely, but the same.”—(p. 3.) 

“« To show that no radical connexion exists between the Sanscrit and 
Telugu, ten roots in alphabetic order, under the letters A, C, P, and 
V, have been taken from the common Dhitumils, or list of roots, and 
with them have been compared the Telugu roots under the same 
letters taken from a Teluga Dhitumila. . . . These will be found in 
‘the following lists, the mere inspection of which will show, that 
among the forty Telugu roots not one agrees with any Sanskrit root.” 


These lista I will copy here:— 


BANBKRIT. 
Ak, to mark, move, move tortuowsls. 


Ag, to move, move tortuously. 

am }o mark. 

Agh, he move, despise, begin, move 

cl 

dis cre 
jh, to honour, servo. 

“Anoh, to mave, speak unintelligibly, 
‘peak intelligibly. 

dj, to throw, move, shine. 

4b, \to move. 

(4g, to occupy, undertake, 


Kak, to hint desire, go. 

Kakk, laugh. 

Kakh, laugh. 

Hak, laugh. 

‘Kag, to more. 

Each, to tie, shine, 

Kaj, to biooup, 

Kat, to move, screen, rain. 

‘Kath, to fear, recollect anxionaly. 

7-7 45 eat, rejoice, divide, presarve. 


Pach, to cook, explain, stretch, 
Pad, to shine, move. 
Path, to speak. 

Pom, to traiile, praise. 





TRLUGU. . 
Abia, to contract the abdominal mus- 
Aone. to separate, break. 
Aggu, to worship. * 
Aggolu, to be insufferable, excessive 
Ats, to give by compulsion, to incur debt. 
‘Aatn, to touch, adhere, anoint the head. 
Adana, to be destroyed, submit, be mub- 
Adaru, to shine, shoot at. 
Adal, to weep bitterly, 
Adu, to slap, 
Kakkw, to vomit. 
Kats, to play dive, chess, 
Erats, to want, 


Eattu, to tio, build, become pregnant, 
one to i, ed, 


Adan \49 swell, boil. 
Ea lick a8 a dog, 
Kadaru, to call aloud. 
Kadalu, to move or shake. 
‘Kadi, to approach, obtain, 
panied to break, make forked. 
Ponchs, to divide, send sway, appoint. 


to scize, begin, knead the 
Timbs, understand, unite intimately, 
Pag, to watfer, fall. 
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eaNexErt, 

Pat, to rale, move. 

‘Path, to wore. 

Fado mons be aed 
‘0 praise. 


Pamb, to move, 
Parbb, to move, 


Tak, to be cooked, move. 
Vag, to bo lame, 
Fach, to speak, order. 
Ves, to move, renew, or repair, 
Vor, to warrocnd, shee, speak 
Fata, to surround, ahare, 

Venta, to share, 
Path, to go alone, be able, 
Vad, to shine, aurrownd, 
Yan, to sound, 


Ewen. 
ve, produce, lie down, 
Paley to iia inna 
Pantangu, to 
Pederay to ack precipitatly, speck none 
sense, threaten. 
Panu, to join steers to « plough, pre- 


Pama, to eon, employ. 


Vento grieve, pretend grief, consult, 
agit, to speak deceitfally, bark aa. dog. 
Fangus, to stoop, 

Fats, to come. 

Fantsu, to bind, pour out water. 

Prate, to divide. 

Fats to beeore lean, 

Fatty, to di 

Vattru, to shine. 

Vadis, to servo food 


Mr. Ellis then (p. 7) adduces a list of fifteen roots, Telugu, Canarese 
and Tamil, taken in alphabetical order, “to show that an intimate 
radical connexion exists between the Telugu and other dialects of 
Southern India.” As I believe the affinity between these languages 
is admitted by all competent scholars, I do not consider it necossary to 
quote this comparative list. Mr. Ellis then proceeds (p. 11) to prove 
‘by further details that these threo languages are not only radically 
eonnected, but have also an intimate relation to each other ‘as re- 
gards terms used for the expression of ideas.” With thia view he 
first quotes a native writer, Mémidi Vencaya: 

 Mamidi Vencaysa, the author of the Andhra Dipiké, an excellent 
dictionary of the Telugu, has, in the preface to this work, introduced 
nconcise analysis of the language, the substance of which... . is 
translated in the following paragraph. 

«The modes of derivation in the Andhra [Telugu] language are 
four; they are Tatsamam, Tadbhavam, Desyam, and Grimyam. 
Tatsamam consists of Sanscrit terms, pure as spoken in heaven, the 
Telugu terminations being substituted for those of the original len- 


ro 


Of these the following are examples :— 


SAXOEAIT. ‘TATEAMAM, AAxEKEIT, aTaM, 
Rama Ramandu, Vue Voom. 
Fonam Vanemu, Dyou Divawn, 


Ma. [A few examples only are selected under two heads.—J.M.] 
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“¢Tadbhavam consiets of terms formed, either from the Sanscrit 
divect, or through one of the six Pracrits, varied by the interposition 
of syllables, and by the substitution, increment, and decrement of 


letters... .. The several modes of derivation. . . . are exemplified 
in the following lista :’”— 
\ GANBERIT. ‘TADBRAVAM. SANSKRIT. TADEHAVAM, 
Samudrak Bandaramu. Chandra Trandurundu, 


Separate lists follow of Tadbhava terms introduced from Sanskrit 
into Telugu through the Mabirashtri, the Sauresent, the Magadhi, the 
Puidichi (said to be spoken in the countries of Pandya and Kekaya), 
the Chulika-Paiéacht (apoken in Gandhara, Nepila, and Kuntala), and 
the Apabhrenéa, spoken in the country of Abhire, and on the cosst 
of the western ocean. : 

Mr. Ellis prooceds, p. 15, with his extracts from Mamidi Vencaya: 
“ ‘Degyam, in other words Andhra or Telugu, is of two kinds; the 
language which originated in the country of Telingana, and Anya- 
desyam, or the language of foreign countries intermixed with it.’” 
Previously to showing what part of the language originated in Tri- 
lingam, the native author quotes from the “ Adharavana Vyacaranam” 
a description of the country to which this name applies.“ Mr. Ellis 
gives the author's definition of the native Telugu, as the language 
which arose within the boundaries of Trilinga, as follows: “Au it ia 
here said, in the country between Srisailam, the station of Bhimeswara 
at Dracharimam, the greater Kileswaram, and, as the fourth, the 


3 This passage. aa quoted in the Andhraksumudt, is given by Mr, Campbell in 
the Introduction to his Grammar, p. ii, note, I am indebted to the late Prof, 
H, H, Wilson, for transcribing it for me from the Telugn into Roman characters; 
Strilaita- Bhima - Kale’a- Mahendra -giri - saéiyutam | Prékdrai tu mahat kyited 
triqi deiiraigi oh! Bharot | Trilochano makelarya tridwlaiicha kare vahan | Trilinga- 
riipt myavasas tri-doareshu ganair oritah | Andhra-Vishyuh swra-yuto Danujena 
Nishambhuna | Yuddhoa trayodada yugan hated tam Rakshasottamam | Avasat tatra 
riehibhir yuto Godavari-tate | Tathile-pradhriti kahetram Tritingam sti vidrutam| 
J translate this anew as follows:—“ Ho [the Andbrian Vishgu before mentioned), 
heving construsted a vast well connecting S'riéaila, Bhimefvara, Kélesvara, and the 
‘Mahendra hills, formed in it three gates. There, in the form of three Lingas, with 
‘threo eyes, bearing in his band the tridont of Maheda (Siva), he dwolt in the three 
gates surrounded by his hosts. The Andhrian Vishgu, attended by the Suras, having 
slain the illustrious Rakshess Nishambbu, the son of Dann, after @ conflict lasting 
for thirteen yagus, resided there with the rishis, on the bauke of the Godivart, 
Sinoe that time this sacred territory has beon called Trilings.” 
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mountain of Mahendra, in these holy places were three lingams, and 
the language which originated in the ‘country known by the namo of 
the Trilinge-dééam, is that now under consideration; this is the Atsu 
or pure Telugu, and is thus described in the Appacaviyam (verge) : 
‘All those words which are in use among the several races who are 
aborigines of the country of Andhra, which are perfectly clear and 
frea from all obscurity, these shine forth to the world aa the pure 
native speech of Andhra (Suddha-Andhra-Désyam),’” The following 
are some of the examples given, viz., palu, milk, porugu, curdled milk, 
ney, clarified butter, pudams, the earth, padetuke, a woman, koduku, 6 
son, tala, the head, nela, the moon, magi, a field, puli, « tiger, maga- 
vandu,& man. MaAmidi Vencaya then proceeds to the terms introduced 
into Telugu from foreign countries. ‘The following verse is from the 
Appscaviyam: 'O Kesava, the natives of Andhra, having resided in 
various countries, by using Telugu terms conjointly with those of other 
countries, these have become Andhra terms of foreign origin.’” 

‘This is what Mémidi Vencaya has to say about the Gramyam terms: 
“Terms which cannot be subjected to the rales of grammar, and in 
which an irregular increment or decrement of lettera occurs, are called 
Gramyam; they are corruptions, and are described in the following 
verse from the Appacaviyam (verse): ‘Such Telugu words as are 
commonly used by rustic folk are known as Grimyam terms: these 
lose some of their regular letters and are not found in poetry, unless, 
an in abusive language, the use of them cannot be avoided.’ 

“Tn the preceding extracts” (Mr. Ellis proceods) “the author, 
supported by due authority, teaches that, rejecting direct and indirect 
derivatives from the Sauscrit, and words borrowed from foreign lan- 
guages, what romains is the pure native language of the land: this 
constitutes the great body of the tongue, and is capable of expressing 
every mental and bodily operation, every possible relation and existing 
thing; for, with the exception of some religious and technical terms, 
no word of Sanscrit derivation is necessary to the Telugu. This pure” 
native language of the land, allowing for dialectic differences and 
variations of termination, is, with the Telugu, common to the Tamil, 
Cannadi (i.e. Canarese), and the other dialects of southern India: 
this may be demonstrated by comparing the Dééyam terms contained 
in the list taken by Vencaya from the Appacaviyem with the terms: 
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expressive of the same ideas in Tamil and Cannadi. It has been 
already ehown that the radicals of these languages mutatis mutandis 
are the same, and this comparison will show that the native terme in 
general use in each, also, correspond.”” 

_ & comparative list of Telugu, Canarese, and Tami? words is then 
annexed, pp. 19-21, which I omit. Mr, Ellis then goes on (p. 21): 
‘From the preceding extracts and remarks on the composition of the 
Telugu language, as respects terms, it results that the language may 
be divided into four branches, of which the following is the natural 
order. Désyam, or Atsu-Telugu, pure native terms, constituting the 
basis of this language, and, generally aleo, of the other dialects of 
southern Indie: Anya-désyam, terms borrowed from other countries, 
chiefly of the same derivation as the preceding: Tatsamem, pure 
Sanscrit terms, the Telugu affixes being substituted for those of the 
original language: Tadbhavam, Ssnsorit derivatives, received into the 
Telugu direct, or through one of the six Pracrits, and in all instances 
more or less corrupted. The Grimyam (literally the rustio dialect, from 
Grdmam, Sans, a village), is not a constituent portion of the language, 
but is formed from the Atsu-Telugu by contraction, or by some per- 
mutation of the letters not authorized by the rules of grammar. The 
proportion of Atsu-Telugu terms to those derived from every other 
source is one half; of Anya-désyam terms one tenth; of Tatsamam 
terms in general use three twentieths; and of Tadbhavam terms one 
quarter. 

“With little variation, the composition of Tamil and Cannadi is 
the same as the Telugu, and the same distinctions, consequently, are 
mado by their grammatical writers. The Telugu and Cannadi both 
admit of a freer adoption of Tatsamam terms than the Tamil: in the 
two former, in fact, the discretion of the writer is the only limit of 
their uso; in the high dislect of the latter those only can be used 
which have been admitted into the dictionaries by which the language 
“bas long been fixed, or for which classical authority can be adduced; 
in the low dialect the use of them is more general; by the Brahmans 
they are profusely employed, more eparingly by the Sudra tribes, The 
Cannadi has a greater, and the Tamil a less, proportion of Tadbhavam 
terms than the other dialects; but in the latter all Sanscrit words are 
liable to greater variation than is produced by the mere difference of 
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termination, for, as the alphabet of this language rejects all aspirates, 
expresses the first and third consonants of each regular series by the 
same cheracter, and admits of no other combination of consonanta than 
the duplication of mutes or the janction of a nasal and a mute, it ia 
obviously incapable of expressing correctly any but the simplest terma 
of the Sanscrit. All such, however, in this tongue are accounted 
‘Tatsomam when the alteration is regular and produced only by t- 
deficiencies of the alpbabet, ! 

“But though the derivation and general terms may be the af 
in cognate dialects, a difference of idiom may exist so great that in tou 
acquisition of one no assistance in this respect can be derived from a 
knowledge of the other. As regards the dialects of southern India 
this is by no means the caso: in collocation of worda, in syntactical 
government, in phrase, and indeed in all that is comprehended under 
the term idiom, they are not similar only, but the same. To demon- 
strate thia, and to show how far they agree with, or differ from, the 
Sanscrit,” Mr. Ellis proceeds to give # series of comparative renderings 
of sentences in Sanskrit, and in the Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese. As, 
however, it would lengthen this Section too much to cite these details, 
I must rofer the reader who is desirous of pursuing the subject further 
to Mr. Ellis’s “‘ Note” itself. 

From Mr. Campbell's Introduction to his Grammar, pp. vii, viii, f., 
L supply some further particulars regarding the early cultivation of 
Telugu and the belief of the native grammarians as to the origin of 
their language :—“The most ancient Teloogoo grammarian of whom 
mention is made in the native books is the sage Kunva, who is anid to 
have been the first that composed a treatise on the principles of the 
language. It is stated” that he executed this work by command of a 
king of Andhra, named Andhra Royoodoo,“ son of Soochundra, . . . 


us “Kanva said: ‘He who spanks irreverently of my grammar, composed by the 
command of Andhra Vishnoo, shall be considered as guilty of irreverence to his 
Priest’ Andhra Cowmudi.” The original is as follows: Kapras tu yathd Sho 
Andhre-vishgor anwjnd-kriterya mad-vytharagasya droki guru-drohité, 

14 Tn regard to this king Mr. Campbell quotes the following pasmage, which pre~ 
odes that cited in my former note, p. 428: Andhra-nitho Mahavishuur Nishambhue 
danujagaha | Pura Seayambhuve Manch kale Kaliyuge Harih | Kakule rija-veryacye 
Suchandrasye tanisbhanah | Adhavat sarva-deveiiche ceshfite loba-piyitah | “ Per= 
amerly, in the time of Manu Svayembha, in the Kali age, Heri, the lord of Andbrs, 
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The works of Kunva, of Audharvan Achary, and of several other 
ancient grammarians, are not now to be found. All the treatises on 
Teloogoo grammer at present extant consist of Sanscrit commentaries 
on a series of concise apophthegms written in Sanscrit by 2 Bramin 
named Nannapa, or Nunniah Bhutt.” 

* It has been very generally asserted (says Mr. Campbell, p. xv, #f.,) 
and indeed believed, that the Teloogoo has its origin in the language 
of the Vedams. ... I venture publicly to state my inquiries to have 
led me to a contrary conclusion ; but I do so with the less hesitation 
as I find myself supported by the concurrent evidence of all native 
authors who have ever written on the subject of. the Teloogoo 
Janguege.” 

“In common with every other tongue now spoken ia India, modern 
Teloogoo abounds with Sauscrit words; .. . nevertheless there is 
reason to believe that the origin of the two languages is altogether 
distinct.” “In speaking the Teloogoo the Soodras use very fow 
Sanecrit words: among the superior classes of Vysyas, and pretenders 
to the Rajah caste, Sanscrit terms are used only in proportion to their 
greater intimacy with the Bramins, and their books; and when we 
find even such Sanscrit words as these classes do adopt, pronounced by 
them in so improper and rude a manner aa to be a common jest to the 
Bramins, who, at the same time, never question their pronunciation 
of pure Teloogoo words, I think we may fairly infer it to be probable 
at Icast that these Sauscrit terms were originally foreign to the 
language spoken by the great body of the poople.” ‘ . 

“Some native grammarians maintain that before the king Andhra 
Royadoo™* established hie residence on the banks of the Godavery, 
the only Teloogoo worde were those peculiar to what is emphatically 
termed the pure Teloogoo, now generally named the language of the 
land, which they consider coeval with the people, or, as they express 
it, ‘oreated by the god Brimha.’ The followers of this prince, say 
they, for the first time began to adopt Sanecrit terme with Teloogoo 


the groat Vishnu, the slayer of the Danava Nishembha, was born in Kakula as the 
son of the monarch Suchandra, and was attended by all the gods, as well as reverence 
‘by all mankind,’ 

\s “This is the prinoe who is now worshipped as # divinity at Sioosoollum on the 
‘ver Krishne, and who was the patron of Kunvs, the frat Teloogoo grammarian.” 
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terminations, and by degrees corruptions from the Ssnecrit crept into 
the language, from the ignorance of the people respecting the proper 
pronunciation of the original words.“ This would imply that the 
nation still retain some faint remembrance of those times in which 
their language atill existed independent of the Sansorit; and it is 
certain that every Teloogoo grammarian, from the deys of Nunniah 
Bhutt to the present period, considers the two languages as derived 
trom sources entirely distinct; for each commences his work by class- 
ing the words of the languoge under four separate heads, which they 
distinguish by the respective names of Déshyumoo, language of the 
land; Tutsumumoo, Sanserit derivatives; Tudbhuvumoo, Sanscrit 
corruptions ; and Gramyumoo, provincial terms. [Compare the Gram- 
mar, p. 87.] To these, later authors have added Anya-déshyumoo, 
foreign words,” 

“The words included in the first class, which I have denominated 
the language of the land, are. . . the most numerous in the language, 
and the model by which those included in the other classes are modi- 
fied and altered from the different languages to which they originally 
belonged. The name by which they aro designated implies ‘that 
which belongs to the country or Jand;’ it marks the words in question 
not as merely ‘current in the country,’ but as the growth and produce 
of the land.” 

"In the course of this work it will be obvious to the Sansorit 
acholar that the declension of the noun by particles or words added to 
it,—the use of a plural pronoun applicable to the first and second 
persons conjointly—the conjugation of the affirmative verb—the ex- 
istence of a negative eorist, a negative imperative, and other negative 

‘46 ‘The following is the passage referred to, and it follows the one quoted in the 
note, p. 428: Tatratyis tatsamalapae tathilinah Harer bha{ah | Kalen mahatB 
rarvuin tateamai svalpa-buddhibhih | Atuddhocheharyaminam sat tadbhavaiicheti 
sommatem | Vikersha-tyatyayabhyanche padardhokts videshatap | Tadbhavam it 
Rathyante kilena mahata samah | Brakmana wirmitah oichah pitrvam Andhvediter 
Hareh | Achohah iti cha kathyante aup-krid-dhatu-samanvitah | “The adherenta of 
Heri who dwelt there (in Trilinga, on the benks of the Godivari} at that time, 
spoke tatssma words. In process of time these tataama words began to be ine 
correctly pronounced by simple persons, and were regarded as tadbhava. Tatsams 
‘words wore donominated tadbhava from loes or substitution (of letters], or from being 
contracted @ fourth or s half. Words, consisting of nouns, verbals, and roots, which 
‘wore feahioned by Brahma before the time of Hari, the lord of Andhra, are called 
achohs (pure). + 
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forms of the verb—the union of the neuter and feminine genders in 
the singular, and of the masculine and feminine genders in the plural, 
of the pronouns and verbe—and the whole body of the syntax, are 
entirely unconnected with the Sanscrit; while the Tamil and Kar- 
netaea scholar will at once recognize their radical connexion with 
each of these languages. The reader will find all words denoting the 
different parts of the human frame, the various sorts of food or uten- 
sils in common use among the natives, the several parts of their dress, 
the compartments of their dwellings, the degrees of affinity and con- 
sanguinity peculiar to them, in short, all terms expressive of primitive 
‘ideas or of things necessarily named in tho earlior stages of soviety, to 
belong to the pure Teloogoo or languago of the land. It is true (so 
mixed have the two languages now become) that Sanscrit derivatives 
or corruptions may, without impropriety, be occasionally used to denote 
some of these. This, however, is not common: the great body of 
Sanscri¢ words admitted into the language consists of abstract terma, 
and of words connected with science, religion, or law, aa is the case, 
in a great degree, with the Greek and Latin words incorporated with 
our own tongue: but even such Sansorit words as are thus introduced 
into Teloogoo are not allowed to retain their original forms; they 
undergo changes and assume terminations and inflections unknown to 
the Sansorit, and, except as foreign quotations, are never admitted into 
Teloogoo until they appear in the dress peculiar to tho language of 
the land.” 

At the risk of some repetition, I shall add » few furthor observations, 
abstracted from Dr, Caldwell’s grammar, pp. 29, #f., and 56, in proof 
of the radical differences between the Sanskrit and the southern 
languages :—‘' No person," he remarks, “who is acquainted with com~ 
parative philology, and who has compared the primitive and essential 
words, and the grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages with 
those of the Sanskrit, can imagine that the former bave been derived 
from the latter by any known process of corruption or decomposition. 
‘We shall first advert to the Sanskrit clement which has been intro- 
Guoed into these languages, and then revert to their non-Sanskrit or 
essential basis.” First, the most recent infusion of Sanskrit words 
into the Tamil, Dr. Caldwell states (p. 56), ‘was effected by the great 
wligions achgols of Sankara Acharyya and Ramanuja, from about the 
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tenth to the fifteenth century ap. The words then introduced (ex- 
cepting a few points wherein change was unavoidable) are pure, un- 
changed Sanskrit. Secondly, at a period partly preceding and partly 
contemporaneous with the above, from the eighth to the twelfth or 
thirteenth century a.p., the Jainas introduced the largest proportion 
of the Sanskrit derivatives that are to be found in Tamil. This period 
of Jaina intellectual predominance was the Augustan age of Tamil 
literature, @ period when the celebrated college of Madura flourished, 
and the Cura], the Chintémani, and the classical vocebularies and 
grammars were written. The Tamilian writers of this period, from 
national feeling, and their jealousy of Brahminical influence, modified 
the Sanskrit words which they employed so as to accord with the 
euphonic rules of Tamil, Thus Joka, ‘ world,’ becomes ulagu’ in Tamil ; 
raja, ‘king,’ becomes arasu; and ra, ‘night,’ (from rdéré) becomes 
sravu. Nearly the whole of the Sanskrit words found in the Telugu, 
Canareee, and Malayalim belong to these two periods, or correspond 
mainly with the Sanskrit derivatives found in the Tamil of those two 
periods, especially the more recent. These derivatives are divided into 
the two classes of Tatsama, words identical or nearly eo with pure 
Sanskrit, and Tadbhava, words which are borrowed from Sanskrit or 
the northern Prakrits, but have been to some degree modified in form. 
Thirdly, the Tamil contains many derivatives, belonging to the very 
earliest period of the literary cultivation of that language, which were 
probably introduced before Sanskrit words had begun to be imported into 
the other southern dialects. The Sanskrit of this period is more cor- 
rupted than that of the Jains period, and the corruptions are of a dif- 
ferent character. Tho Jainas altered the Sanskrit words in accordance 
with the euphonic rules of Tamil, whereas the words introduced in 
the earliest period have been changed in defiance of all rules; as the 
Sanskrit srs, ‘sacred,’ into ¢irw. While, however, a certain proportion’ 
of Sanskrit words have been introduced into the Dravidian tongues in 
the ways just described,—it would be quite a mistake to suppose that 
these languages are derived from the Sanskrit in the same manner as 

Mt Tt is supposed by some scholars, from the fuot that, in most passages of the 
Rigveda where the word “loka” occurs, it is preceded by “1,” that the original 
form of the word was “uloks,” and that in the texts in question ‘'n” is nota particle 


ecparate ftom the word before which it stands, Bee Bohtlingk wnd Roth's Lexicon, 
ay, “loka,” 
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the Hindi, Mahrattt, and other Gauds dialects. For (1) the non- 
Sanskrit portion of the Dravidian languages exceeds the Sanskrit por- 
tion nearly as much as in the North-Indian dialects the Sanskrit 
element exceeds the indigenous or non-Sanskrit element, (2) The 
pronouns and numerala of the Dravidian languages, their mode of 
infleoting verbs and nouns, the syntactic arrangement of their words— 
everything, in fact, which constitutes the essential structure of a 
Jenguage, are radically different from those of the Sanskrit. The con- 
trary is the case with the vernacular dialects of the north, in which 
the pronouns, the numerals, and a large proportion of nouns and verbs, 
have been derived by adoption or gradual transformation from the 
older Prakrits and ultimately from the Sanskrit. (3) The true Dra- 
‘vidian words, which form the great majority in the southern vocabu- 
laries, are placed by the native grammarians in a different class from 
the Sanskrit derivatives, and are honoured with the epithets ‘national 
words’ and ‘pure words.'" In support of this Dr. Caldwell refers to 
the passage already quoted in p. 433; and gives it as his opinion that 
Andhrariya probably lived several centuries before the Christian era. 
(4) In the uncultivated languages of the Dravidian stock, Sanskrit 
words are not at all, or very rarely, employed. And further, some of 
the cultivated Dravidian languages which do make use of Sanskrit 
erivatives are able to dispense with these altogether. This indeed ia 
not the case with Telugu, Canarese, or Malayalim; but Tamil, tho most 
highly cultivated, as regards its origioal stracture, of all the Dravi- 
dian idioms, ia not dependent on Sanskrit for the full expression of 
thought, In fact, the ancient or classical dialect of thia language, the 
Shon-Temil, in which nearly all the literature has been written, con- 
tains very little Sanekrit ; and even differs chiefly from the colloquial 
dialect by the jealous care with which it rejects derivatives from 
Sanckrit and restricts itself to pure Dravidian elements, So much is 
this the case thet a Tamil composition ia regarded as refined and 
classical, not in proportion to the amount of Sanskrit it contains, but 
in proportion to the absence of Sanskrit. It is also worthy of remark 
that though the principal Telugu writers and grammarians have been 
Brahmans, in Tamil, on the contrary, few Brahmans have written any 
works of distinction, while the Tamilian Sudras have cultivated and 
developed their language with great ardour and success; and the finest 
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. 
compositions in the Tamil language, the Cura} and the Chintamani, 
ere not only independent of the Sanskrit, but original in design and 
execution.”” 
A few more specimens of Tamil words derived from Dr. Caldwell’s 
book, passim, may be added to show how perfectly distinct they are 
from the Sanskrit, and North-Indien vernacular, words having the 
same sense, with which I shall presume the reader to be acquainted, 


NOUNS, sxe. 
ain I wir below 
nim we kal foot 
ai thou vin aky 
nir we kuru blindness 
viral fingor irumbu iron 
kedal the aca iruppa of iroa 
iat Showa Sar fingernail 

a bows . 
niral —shule thee ewevinca 
sayal 8 cock ipera a wall 
nilam the ground | in the liver 
mado = an ox tigil a fright 
du aa tinggel —- the moon 
Xuranju a moal irl darkness 

vagal a day toppa a grove 
ku hones | musa duughter 
ni nove maga! a 
above ing! huang 





a wife 
8 washerman 
8 washerwo- 
one [man 
two 

throe 


cus ighb 

ry 

onbada nine 

patty ten 

Tupatta — thirty 

mora a hundred 
muontyu — threo hundred 
arubadu sixty 
erabar’ seventy 


Tamil declension of manes, house. 


Singular, 

Nox. 

‘Ae. 

Iner, 

Cons. 

Dax, 

An. 

Gaw. 

Loa. 

Voo. 
perngugirade ‘it increases 
ange to be contained 
adgekku to contain 

to become 

iia to make 
ait to quit 
aikku to Ret away 
nirambu to be fall 
nireppu to ail 
vahr to grow 





Plural, 
mancigal 
maneigalei 
maneigalil 
maneigaloda 
maneigalukku 
maneigalirunda 
mare ai 
‘maneigale 
VERBS. 
talir to sprout 
puger to praise 
magiy to rojoine 
supa fo whirl 
Anyi) to sount 
‘aval to bend 
uu} , torol 
kegult to suffer pain 
tara to give 
vara t come 


49 This word, it must be allowed, is not ualike the Hindi aff, eight, 
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(6) The grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages is 
radically different from thet of the Sanskrit; and proves that they 
are quite independent of that language.” For further illustrations of 
this fact I must refer to Dr. Caldwell’s Grammar, pp. 84, ff., and to 
the subsequent details given in that work, passim. 


Broz. VII—Results deducible from the preceding Sections. 


Tn the last section I have supplied abundant evidence, derived from 
the best authorities, of the radical differences which exist between the 
languages of the south of India and the Sanskrit, The evidence 
which I have adduced is not {as will have been noticed) confined to 
the fact of those dissimilarities of roots and of etracture which are 
mufitcient: to convince the comparative philologist that the Dravidian 
dielocts have no original affinity with the Indo-European tongues. Wo 
have elao the testimony of the native grammarians of the south to the 
same effect, as far as regarda the Sanskrit (as we have seen, pp. 428, 438). 
The Telugu authors hold that the words of which their language is com: 
posed are of four classes, Degya or Atsu (or aboriginal), Tateama (pure 
Sanskrit), Tadbhava (modified Sanskrit), and Grimya (or rastic); and 
they consider that the first class, the Degya or Atsu-Telugu words, con- 
stituted the primeval basis of the language before the introduction of 
Tatsama words in the time of King Andhraraya,™ and were created, with 
a complete grammatical structure of their own, by the god Brahma. I 
am not in a position to cite any similar testimony on the part of the 
Tamil grammarians; but Mr. Ellis informa us (see p. 430) that the 
same distinctions are made by them as by the Telugu writers, and 
their idea of the relation of perfect independence in which their lan- 
guoge stands to the Sanskrit is sufficiently shown by the fact that they 
regard that Tamil os the most pure and classical in which there is the 
smallest admixture of Sanskrit. It is therefore a fact, established 
beyond all doubt, that the Dravidian or South-Indian languages have, 
8s regards their original and fundamental portion, no affinity with the 

9 We have already seen, p. 436, that Dr. Caldwell considers this monarch to 
have flourished several couturies s.c, From the Vishyu Purine, iv, 24, it eppexrs 
that an Andbra-bbritys dynesty of kings reigned in Magedha, woose accession 
‘Witton (¥.P., iv. 208, Dr. Hall's ed.) caleulstes to have dated from 18 years 2a. 
See also Lesson, Ind, Ant., i, 765, 984, 
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‘Indo-European languages; and could not, by any modification known to 
comparative philologists, have been derived from any member of that 
family. There are certain processes and modes of mutation which are 
always discoverable when one language springs out of another. The 
words of the derivative tongue are always, or almost always, recog- 
nizable (even if considerably modified), in the new forms which they 
have assumed; and the steps of their transformation-can be either 
exactly traced, or at least divined with certainty. But the primitive 
words and forms of the Sonth-Indian dialects could not have issued 
from the Sanskrit by any known Jaw of modification. 

But if the Dravidian languages be of a stock altogether distinot from 
the Sanskrit, it follows, at least, ss a prima facie inference (sce 
above, p. 267), that the races which originally spoke these two classes 
of languages must aleo have been distinct from ono another in their 
escent, and could not have belonged to the same branch of the human 
family. Had the Dravidian nations been of Arian linoage, the whole 
of their languages must, in all probability, have more or less closely 
resembled either the older Prakrits (described in the early part of 
this volume) or the later Hindi, Mahrattt, and Bengali, all of which 
have evidently arisen, in great part, from the decomposition of Sanskrit. 
But such (as we have seen) is not the case in regard to those southern 
dialects. 

And as the Dravidians now make use of langueges which are 
radically distinct from Sanskrit, we cannot suppose it probable that the 
eboriginal pert of the nation ever, at any former time, spoke a lan- 
guage which had sny affinity to Sanskrit. Such a supposition would 
be at variance with the traditions preserved by the Telugu grammarians, 
And no race of mankind has ever beon known which (except under the 
pressure of external influence) has lost, or abandoned, the language 
which it had derived from its forefathers, and of itself adopted a form 
of speech fundamentally different. But as we have no proof of any 
such external influence which could have led the Dravidians to ex- 
change their original Janguage for another, we must conclude that 
they have derived their existing dialects from their forefathers; 
and these their forefathers, as their speech was distinct from that of 
the ancestors of the Arians, must, as we have every reason to con- 
clude, have been distinct in Hineage also from the latter, But if 
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the original Dravidian Indians of the south of India are of a dif- 
ferent race from the Arian Indians, they could not, as Manu and the 
‘Mahabharata assert (see above, p. 422), have been degraded Kehatriyss. 
And this concluaion is not in the slightest degree affected by the fact 
that a considerable portion of the existing Dravidian communities, though 
speaking the language of the south, belongs, or claims to belong, to the 
higher Arian castes. For if the southern Brahmans, and some of the other 
castes, be (es in all probability they are) of Arian descent, more or leas 
pure, this does not prove that the same is the case in regard to the great 
mass of the Dravidian population; for there is every reason to believe 
that those southern communities existed before the Arians hed spread 
themselves to the south of the Vindhya mountains, and thet the 
Brahmans emigrated at a comparatively recent period from northern 
to southern India. On their arrival in the south, these Brahmans no 
doubt spoke Sanskrit, or rather one of its derivative Prikyits. But 
though, from their superior civilization and energy, they soon succeeded 
in placing themselves at the hesd of the Dravidian communities, and 
in introducing among them the Brahmanical seligiqn and institutions, 
they must have been so inferior in numbers te the Dravidian inbabi- 
tants as to render it impracticable for them to dislodge the primitive 
speech of the country, and to replace it by their own language. They 
would therefore be compelled to acquire the Dravidian diclect of the 
province in which they settled; and in a generation or two, the 
majority of them would’ lose the vernacular uso of the Prakrit 
dislects which they had brought with them. This, however, might 
not prevent their retaining in use a good many words of Sanskrit 
origin, And as many of these Brahmans, or subsequent immigrants 
from Northern India by whom they were subsequently reinforcod, 
were, no doubt, learned men, and as their religious books were 
composed in Sanskrit, they would necessarily pressrve their acquaint- 
ance with that sacred tongue, and with ite literature; and would no 
doubt from time to time introduce fresh Sanskrit words into the local 
vernscular,” just as we see that English is continually enriched by 

ue T may take this opportunity of adverting again to the probability already 
alluded to ubove, in note 67, p. 83, that Sanskrit has not only infuenced the ab- 
‘original tongues both of northern and southern India, bus has also received como 


influence from one or from both of them in retum, Mr. B. Norris observes (Journ. 
Roy. As, Soc, vol. xv,, p. 19}: “I will Lere express my conviction that the sounde 
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tho addition of new Greek and Latin words. The fact that many of 
the present inhabitants of the south of India are of Arian extraction 
affords, therefore, no reason for doubting that the primitive language 
of those provinces was entirely distinct from the Sanskrit, and that the 
population by whom that language was originally employed was totally 
unconnected with the Arian race, For even the existence of the limited 
proportion of non-Sanskrit words which we can discover (see above, 
p. 81, £) in the Hindt, Mahratti, and other northern dialects, soems 
sufficient to prove that there originally existed in northern India one or 

_ more races of non-Arian inhabitants who occupied the country before 
the immigration into Hindustan of the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas. 

It now remains for me to inquire how this important fact that the, 
great buik of the population of the Dekhan is non-Arian in its descont, 
affecta the results at which I had previously arrived, on the grounds 
sot forth in the foregoing pages, in regard to the trans-Himalayan 
origin of the Arions, and their immigration into India from tho 
north-west. 

In the preceding chapter, we were led by a variety of considerations, 


called cerebral are peculiar to the Tartar or Finnish clase of languages; that the 
really Indian [i.e. the aboriginal, or non-Arian—J.M,] languages aro all of Tartor 
origin, of, at leust, that their phonetic and grammatical affinities aro Tartar; 
that the writers of Sanskrit adopted the sound from their Indian neighbours." 
Profesor Benfey sogs (Complete Sanskrit Grammar, p. 20): “Tho mute cerebrale 
have probably been introduced from the phonetio system of the Indien aborigines 
into Sanskrit, in which, however, they Lave becnwe firmly established.” And ut 
p. 73 of the same work he thas writes: “Sanskrit is a language of great antiquity 
and of wide diffusion, Long after it had censed to be vernacularly spoken, it con- 
tinued to be employed as the organ of culture and religion, and in thia capacity it 
prevailed over extensive rogions where there existed alongside of it, not merely @ 
variety of dialects which had becn devoloped out of it, but also soveral popular 
dialects which wero originally quite distinct from it, From these circumstances it 
has resulted, not ouly thut forms which bave heen admitted into the Prakrit dialects 
have been afterwards adopted into Sanskrit, but further, that words which were 
originally quite foreign to the Sanskrit have been included in its vocabulary. ‘lo 
separate these forcign words will only become possible when an aconrate knowledge 
of the dialects which have no affinity with Sanskrit shal! have been atteined. But 
‘it is almost as diftioult to distinguish those irregular forms which have originated in 
the dialovts derived from Sanskrit and have been afterwards received into Sanshrit, 
from those forms which have arisen in Sanskrit itsrlf; beseuse, on the ope hand, 
Sanskrit literature and its history are as yet but little known, and on the other hand, 
those phonetic changes, which attained their full power in the Prakrita, bad already 
‘begun to work in Sanskrit itself. Seo also above, p. 141, f. 


you, 1. 29 
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all pointing to the same result, to conclude that the Aryas had pene- 
trated into India from the north-west. The facts which have been 
substantiated in the foregoing sections of the present chapter are in 
perfect harmony with that conclusion. These facta are (1) that the 
Aryas, when living in the Panjab, found themselves in conflict with a 
¢lsas of enemies whom, in contrast to the men of their own race, they 
called Dasyus: (2) that the Aryas, after occupying the north-west of 
India, from the Indus to the Sarasvati, began, at length, to move for- 
ward to the east and tothe south : (8) that, still later, they crossed the 
‘Vindhya range, and commenced to colonize the Dekhan, which had been 
previoualy occupied exclusively by savage or alien tribes: and now we 
learn (4) thet the nations who at the present day inhabit the different 
provinces of the Dekhan, and who (with the exception of such part 
of the population as ia descended from the later Arian immigrants, 
or has received an infusion of Arian blood) are the direct descen- 
dants of the original tribes,— speak a class of languages which 
are radically distinct from the Sanskrit. It may be expedient, how- 
ever, to show somewhat moro in detail the manner in which these 
circumstances corroborate, or at least: harmonize with, the theory that 
the Arians are not autochthonous, but of trans-Himaleyan origin, and 
that they immigrated into Hindusten from the north-west. First, 
then, the fact that at the dawn of Indian history, the earliest Vedic 
period, we find the Arian Indians inhabiting the Panjab; then ad- 
‘vancing gradually esstward along the southern border of the Himalaya 
from the Sarasvati to the Sadantraé, and spreading simultaneously, 
no doubt, over the southern parts of Doab, and in Behar; and at 
length crossing the Vindhya mountains into the Dekhan ;—affords the 
strongest presumption that they penetrated into India from some 
quarter closely adjoining the north-western corner of that country, 
which was the starting-point of their onward course of conquest and 
colonization. Secondly: the indubitable fact that the Arians found, 
on advancing into the Dekhan, a people speaking a language radically 
different from their own, who had been in earlier occupation of the 
country ;"and the almost equally certain fact that they bad previously 
encountered similar alien tribes in the Panjab and in the Dosb, add to 
the probability of the conclusion that they (the Arians) could not have 
belonged to the race by whom India was originally peopled. For, we 
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must either suppose that both’ of theee two races, the Arian and the 
aon-Arian, grew up together in India, where we find them im contact 
from the earliest period, or that one or beth of them have imusigrated 
into that country from witheet, But it seems unlikely that two races 
whose languages differ ao essentially, as those of the Arians and non- 
Arians do, and whose religions also were, no doubt, originally diverse, 
should have sprung up, and co-existed, in the same country, and under 
the same climatic inflnences, It is much more likely that one or both 
of them should have been foreign. The fact is that both have probably 
immigrated into India from the north-west; but the evidence in 
favour of this supposition is far stronger in the case of the Arian, tham 
in that of the non-Arian tribes. For, besides the proofs derived from the 
language of the Arians, which clearly connects them with the natiens to 
the west of the Indus, we have the evidence of their complexion, which 
in the present day is fairer than that of the aborigines, and in earlier 
times was perhaps still more clearly distinguishable from the dark 
colour of the latter (see pp. 281, f., 310). But if noither of these two 
races was indigenous in India, and if they did not st first occupy any 
portion of that country contemporaneously with each ether, which of 
them is most likely to have been the first possessor? We must, no doubt, 
conclude that the Dasyus or barbarous races and the Drevidians were the 
earliest oocupants, For, aa Lassen observes (seo p. $09), wo perceive 
evident traces of the Arians having severed asunder an earlier popula 
tion, and driven one portion of it towards the northern and another 
towards the southern hills; and the inhabitants of the Vindhya range, 
and of the Dekhan, appear always as the weaker and retiring party 
who were driven back by the Arians. And we cannot ascribe to tho 
non-Arian tribes the power of forcing themselves forward through the 
midst of an earlier Arian population to the seata which they eventually 
oceupied in the centre and south of the peninsula: for the Arians were 
from the beginning @ more powerful and civilized people than their 
adversaries, and from a very early period have beld them in subjection, 
It is indeed objected by Mr. Curzon (see above, p, 301), that these 
rude so-called aboriginal tribes may have been descended from some 
of the barbaric hordes who under the name of Sukas, Hinas, etc., are 


4 In the App., nate 0, I shell quote the views of the Rev, Dr, Caldwell and 
“other weiters, regarding the grigin and relations of the different non-Arian tribes, 
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mentioned by Sanskrit writers aa having invaded India, and eome of 
whom, after their defeat, may have taken refuge in the bills and 
forests of Hindustan. But I apprehend that this explanation will not 
meet the facts of the case. We can have no assurance, that such 
legends as that regarding the Sukee, which is quoted in the first volume 
of this work (pp. 486, #f.), even if they have any historical founde- 
tion, can be referred to any very remote period. For the time 
at which the Indo-Scythians, who were repelled by Vikramaditya, 
made themselves ‘masters, and retained possession, of the western 
frontiers of India, cannot be placed much carlier than the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. (Seo Lassen’s Ind. Antig. vol. ii. 365, £., 
808, 408, 409.) But the traces which we discover in Indian litera- 
ture of the existence of the Dasyns are (as wo have seen from tho 
‘various Vedic texts cited above) much older than this period. 


In conclusion, I return to the point from which I started at the 
commencement of this volume; and, as the result of the preceding 
investigations, repest the following propositions: First, that the 
Hindus of the superior osstes are sprung at lesat partially from the 
same race with the Indo-European nations of the west: Secondly, that 
asthe parent race appears to have had its origin in Central Asia, the 
ancestors of the Indian branch of it could not have been indigenous 
“in Hindustan, but must have immigrated into that country from the 
north-west, 
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NOTE A.—Page 187, last line. 


On this subject Professor H. Kern remarks in his recent dissertation, 
“Indische theorieén over de Standenverdeeling” (Indian Theories on 
the Division of Classes): ‘That mention is sometimes made [in the 
Zendavesta] of three, and at other times of four [classes], proves of 
itself nothing whatever. The may once have stood on the same 
footing as the mention sometimes of three, sometimes of four, Vedas. 
‘Here also some have thought to discover a contradiction, and have 
drawn from it the most adventurous conclusions. When the Hindus 
speak of the three Vedas, they mean that there isa triple Veda, con- 
sisting (1) of recited verses (rich), (2) of verses sung (sdman) and (3) 
of formulas in prose (yayueh), all the three words being comprehended 
‘under the name of “mantra.” Altogether indcpendent of the threo sorts 
of mantras is the number of the collections of them. Though there 
were a hundred collections of mantras, the Veda is, and remaina, 
threefold. It happens by accident that the Hindus possess four such 
‘ollections (and in a certain sense, five), which usually bear the name 
of the Sanhitis of the Rigveda, Simaveda, Yejurveda (white and 
black), and Atharvaveda. This does not interfere with the fact that 
the Atharvaveda is almost entirely a Rigveda, though the larger col- 
lection is regarded as the Rigveda in the most eminent sense, whilet 
the Yajurveda only in part consists of yajysh-verses. It does not 
need to be proved that we must know the principle on which any 
distribution proceeds before we can deduce any conclusion from 
numbers.” p. 18, f. : 
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NOTE B.—Page 191, line 22, 


In his dissertation quoted in the preceding note, pp. 3, f, Professor 
Kern anys of the Atharvaveda: ‘‘Sometimes it is difflcult to guess 
what is meant by older and younger. For example, the Atharvaveda 
ineaid to be younger than the Rigveda: that has become a sort of 
article of faith, which some one uninitiated believer receives on the 
authority of critics; whilst another, again, copies with confidence what 
hhas been asserted by the former, Now about half the hymns in the 
Atharvaveda are, with the exception of an occasional varietas lectionts, 
the same as in the Rigveda, so that the Atharvaveda cannot be younger 
than the Rigveda. And it could only be asserted that the remaining 
portion of the A.V. is of later date, when grounds for this position, 
derived from language, versification, and style, ete., had been adduced. 
But, so far as I know, no one has ever even attempted to seek for such 
grounds, I will show, by a single example, that even in the remain- 
ing portion of the A.Y. to which I have referred, somewhat may very 
well be found which, without the least doubt, was known to the Indians 
in the oldest Vedio period, and even still earlier, though the Rigveda 
makes no mention ef it. In A.V. ¥. 22, 5, 7, 14, the Buhltkas (or 
Balhikes) are mamed. As Balkh was conterminous with the most 
ancient abodes of the Arians in India, the Babltkas cannot possibly 
have been unknown to the oldest Indians. And yet we find in the 
Rigveda no traces of these neighbours with whom they were constantly 
toming into contact, whilst there are such traces in the Atharvaveda.” 

I am unable to agree with Professor Kern when he alleges that no 
one has vver attempted to seek for proofs of the posteriority of the A.V. 
to the B.V. from differences in language, versification, style, etc., between 
‘the two, atthough such proofs have not always been stated in detail. 
Bee tho remarks quoted from Professor Whitney in p. 190, above, In 
Mis Dissartations on the Literature and History of the Veda, p. 12, Prof, 
‘Both writes as follows: “In the pieces which are common to it (the 
A.Y.}, with the Rik, it allows itself a great many transpositions and 
alterations, which further appear to be in most cases of an arbitrary 
character. In the sections which are peculiar to it, the Janguage ap- 
Proaches te the flowing mode of expression belonging te a later period, 
though it has the grammatical forma of the older hymns. Between it 
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and the Rik, there subsists, farther, the peculiar relation that the latter 
too, towards the end (ia the last anuvaka of the tenth mandala), con- 
tains a considerable number of sections which bear completely the 
eharnoter of the Atharva-hymns, and are also actually reproduced in 
the latter. In addition to these general marks of a later origin of this 
Veda, we find also a number of special characters, of which I here 
adduce one: The hymns of the Rik celebrate in various ways the 
deliverances which Indra, the Aévins, and other gods had vouchsafed 
to the forefathers. The names of the persons so rescued, however, 
Jie beyond the times of the authors themselves, and a Vedio rishi is 
seldom found to be mentioned. But in the fourth book of the Atharva 
there occurs, for example, a hymn in which Mitra and Varupe are 
invoked 20 to protect the suppliant,—not as they had preserved, for 
instance, Dadhyach, Rebha, Pedu, and others, but Jamadagni, Vasiehtha, 
Medhatithi, Purumilha, etc., all these being namos of men whom the 
tradition makes to be composers of hymns in the Rigveda. It thus 
appears to admit of no doubt that the Atharva hes not only been 
collected later than the Rik, but is also of later origin.” 

In his Dissertation on the A.V.’ pp. 22, ff., the same author writes: 
“If have above designated the A.V. asa sort of supplement to the 
R.Y., it is already implied that I regard this collection as later. But 
it would be a useless undertaking to try to determine its date even ap- 
proximately, as our information regarding the dates of particular 
Indian writings is far too uncertain. For the rest, this Veda must, 
without hesitation, be reckoned as part of the old literature. I shall 
be able in another place to collect, in the form of a survey, the manifold 
proofs which may be drawn from the contents of the A.V., to establish 
the assertions that the greater part of ita formulas and hymns are 
later than the hymns of the R.V., and that this collection has been 
made subsequently to the other. Here I will confine myself to the 
single, but quite certain proof, that derived from language. 

“With a view to the preparation of the Sanskrit. Lexicon, the words 
of al) the Vedic Sanhitas have been completely collected by myself and 
my co-editor of the A.V., Mr. W. D. Whitney. I can, therefore, 
state, with tolerable exactness, the number of times that particular 
words occur in .these different Sanhitas. Generally regarded, the 

1 Abhandlang Uber den Atharwaveda, Tiibingen, 1856. 
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language of the A.V. shows itself to be the same which is peculiar to 
the other Vedas, and thus as very notably distinguished from the 
eo-called classical, or more properly, common, Sanskrit. The A.V. 
also has very mavy peculiar Vedic forma, i.e. forma which belong to 
the old speech; and yet when an opportunity is afforded of comparing 
parallel passages of the R.V., there may not seldom be observed (a) 
the exchange of the old form for one which prevailed at a later period, 
e.g. of the absolutive tos or fedya for tvd, which alone was in common 
use at @ later period: similarly, (5) a treatment of the hiatus in verse 
which shows how gradually the ancient urage ceases (seo the Sanskrit 
Lexicon, s.e, iva). But the tendency towards the later linguistic usage 
is most of all visible from a lexical point of view” (#0. that which 
regards not the forms of words, but the words themselves). ‘' This is 
shown most strikingly in the use of many particles: just 2s Homer, 
who is so rich in these small words, is in this respect distingnished 
from later outhors, eo is tho R.V. distinguished from later books, and 
already from the A.V. Thus, in those pieces which are peculiar to it, 
the latter has the particle sttha but once, whilst it occurs more than 
sixty times in the R.V. So, too, it employs the particle # much more 
rarely, whilst im, which is found about two hundred times in the R.V., 
is not used in it at all. On the other hand, the R.V. dees not at all 
know the later form evam, but makes use of the older eva, whilst the 
A.V. has cvam more than forty times, but (and here there may be a 
trace of a revision of the text) only from the eighth book onward. 

“In the same way, certain main conceptions of the older language 
appear but seldom in the A.V. This cose, it is true, is different from 
that of thoso particles. These small words may occur anywhere in a 
book, whatever ita contents may be, provided only that it agrees in 
point of form with another book which is compared with it, which is 
the case here. Nouns and verbs, on the contrary, cannot occur with 
equal frequency in books of which the contents are different. Yet 
even here @ comparison between the R.V. and A.V. may be instituted 
with an approach to correctness. “Rita,” the fundamental conception 
in the religious system of the Vedas, could not certainly be so 
prominent in the A.V. as in the R.V.; yet it must surprise us that 
this word, with its compounds, is found so very seldom in the former, 
whilet it is met with more thn three hundred times in the latter. So 
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too rikvan, which the R.V. has twenty times, is wanting in the A.V.; 
adi, which is found in above a hundred places in the former, occur 
in only six or seven texts of the latter. Haru, which the R.¥. has 
forty-five times, is mot with only once in the A.V. So, too, the latter 
has ukthya only once, the former about forty times. 

“The old _much-employed, word ish is met with very rarely in 
the A.V. and nearly always onfy in connexion with b ary; dan 
but once; the adjective rishra is used forty-eight timcs im the R.¥. 
and only once in the A.V.; the old adverbial form uruya is unknown 
to the A.V., whilst in the R.V. we find it perhaps twenty times. The 
denominative verb wrushyati, which would have muited perfectly the 
class of conceptions prevalent in the A.V., is mot with there only twice, 
whilst the 2.V. has it thirty-four times. The ancient verb ken, 
which was afterwards entirely lost, is wanting also in the A.V., while 
we cucounter it nearly forty times in the R.V. On the other hand, the 
A.V. is very liberal in its use of the verb daly, which was so much 
applied in later times, whilst the RV. has it only onc in the first 
nine, i.e., the ancient, books; although in the tenth book it certainly 
uses it fourtoon times. The word indriya, which occurs indeed very 
often in the R.V., but never in its later ordinary signification, of 
“sense,” has the latter meaning in the A.V.: in the nineteenth book 
it is used for the five sensce. 

“These examples might be increased at pleasure, I have chosen 
them from the letters already worked out in the Loxicon, in order that 
an opportunity may be afforded of examining the proofs of them; and 
they will abundantly suffice for our purpose. It will be observed how 
the voonbulary of the A.V. approaches to that of the later period of 
language, of which, so for as we yot know, the Brihmanas, the second 
class of Vedic books, are the carliest productions, But from thia fact 
it must not be immediately concluded thut the hymna preserved in 
the A.V. aro all of them later than those of the R.V., but we must, at 
the same time, kvep in view that in the case of those among them 
which perhaps date from as carly a linguistic period, either revision, 
or daily usege, may have stripped off the antiquated words. For, 
according to my vicw, it is not to be denied that the A.V. contain 
many pieces which, both by their style of expression, and by their 
ideas, are shown to be contemporary with the older hymns of the R.V.”” 
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I am indebted to Professor Aufrecht for the following further detailed 
proofs of the same point. In the parta of the A.V., which consist 
of entire hymns common fo it and the R.V., there are found not only 
whole verses, but portions of verses and phrases, which have been 
Dorrowed from the R.V., and adapted to certain purposes different 
from those which they served in the griginal. That these verses, 
portions of verses, and phrases, have been taken from the R.V. by 
the A.V., and not vice versd, from the latter by the former, is shown 
by the context in each case. It is further to be remarked, that several 
verses which occur not in the text of the R.V., but only in the Khilas 
or supplementary hymns of an evidently late character interpolated 
in it, are found in the A.V. Compare Prof. Miiller’s Preface to his 
Rigveda, vol. ii., p. xxxiv., and vol. iv., preface, pp. 13 and 19, lines 
12, #f., from the bottom. The Ratrisiikta, one of these Khilas, [printed 
in the 4th volume of this work, p. 424], is partly found in the A.V. 
‘This does not preclude the possibility that a few hymns, expecially the 
magical ones in books iix. of the A.V., but no others, may be as 
old as certain hymns of the tenth mandala and others of the R.Y., 
which have becn attached to the end of other mandalas, such as i, 191, 
and the last two hymus of the second mandala; or that some ideas 
of the A.V. may be as anciont as any in those parts of the B.V. 

The Rigveda, though the oldest collection, does not necessarily 
contain everything that is of the greatest age in Indian thought or 
tradition, We know, for example, that certain legends bearing the 
impress of the highest antiquity, such aa that of the Deluge, appear 
firet in the Brihmagas, 

Descending to particulars, we find a great difference between the 
two Sanbitas. 


i, Religion. 

‘Do the religious ideas in the A.V. stand at the same point as in tho 
‘R.V.? or ia there « progress towards a systematization of religion; 
Do we find traces of a development of polytheism, or of an advance 
towards monotheiam? Surely the latter. 

1, Vishgu. The A.V. contains no hymn addressed to this god. 
He is mentioned merely as one of the of woAAol, or as a lokapala 
(guerdian of one of the regions of the world), iii. 27, 5; xii. 3, 59. 
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2. Varuna, The A.V. has a hymn to this god, iv. 16, remarkable 
m some respects (which was employed as ap oath to he taken by « 
‘witness),? but every line of it affords evidence ef being copied from 
the R.Y, There is also another hyzon, no doubt based upon some 
old tradition, in which Varupa is represented as giving a oow to 
Atharvan, but apparently spun out with the view of intimating to the 
faithful that the magician (Atharva-pricst) should be rewarded by a 
donation of cows. ‘For the rest, Varuna is treated very much as 
Vishou. 

8, Indra. No particular hymn is addressed to him; no feats, no 
enemies, of his are mentioned beyond such as are found in the Rigveda. 

4. Tho same is the caso in regard to Agni. And, further, he no 
longer appears as the ever youthfal mediator between gods and men, 
but his fire has become formally divided into the Dakehinagni, the 
Parvagni, the Garhapatya, etc. 

From all this it is clear that the A.V. has no fresh hymns contem- 
porary with older ones of the R.V. or exhibiting distinct and original 
features of the most ancient gods, but in so far as they are concerned, 
builds upon the materials supplied by the R.V., while it introduces 
now and more modern characteristics leading in the direction of, and 
ultimately developed into, the latter mythology. In fuct, the principal 
gods of the R.V. have sunk down to the same level, which they 
occupy in the later epic poems, and a new god, Bhava-Surva, has 
arrived at supremacy. 

The A.V. has, however, besides the last-named Bhava and Sarva 
(xi. 2, 1, and elsewhere), who occur nowhere in the R.V., its peculiar 
gods, not wach as the bright elementary powers of the R.V., but ser- 
penta," sprung from fire, from plants, from the waters, from lightning 
(tobhyah sarpebhyo namasd vidhema | “Let us with reverence worship 
these serpents"), x. 4, 23; viii. 8, 15; viii. 10, 29 (where Takshaka 
ia mentioned), etc.; and it has hymns to Night, xix. 47-50; and 

+ In the actual application, in particular cases, of the formula in verne 9, tais tod 
servair abhi shydmi padair coin Gmushyiiyana anushySh putra, “with all these 
bonds I bind thee, ¢o and so, son of such and such a man, and of such and such 4 
woman,” the real name of the person was substituted for the words ameshyayana, 
1d a definite purpose in the verse is thus evident, Comp. A.V. x. 6,36, 44; xvi. 7, 
The RY. has sarpa, “serpent,”’ only once, x. 16, 6. 

4 Tt ie trae that we have the same iu B.V, x. 127; but in the A.Y. the adoration 
is more decided. 
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pays worship to cows, xii. 4 and 5. On the other hand, the A.V. 
shows 8 progress towards monotheiem in its celebration of Brahman, 
Brahma jyeshtham, Skambha (see the 5th volume of this work, pp. 378, 
#f.); and has hymns to Kale and Kama, divinities unknown to the R.V. 
(See vol. v., pp. 402, #£) 


ii, Postry, Imagination. 

Of poetical sentiment, or imagination (such, for example, as breathes 
in the beautiful hymns to Ushas in the R.V.), the A.V. has next to 
nothing. The reader foels himself in a dark suffocating atmosphere, 
surrounded by domineering priests, who would sternly repress any 
flights of levity 

iii. Ritual, 

The development in this department becomes clearer and ciearer. 
Compare terms such as agnishtoma, anuvake, praydja, anuydja,® (i. 80, 
4), mahandmnt, mahdorate, rajartya, vdjapeya, agnihotra, ekardtra, 
dvirGtra, ohataratra, pancharatra, eto. (x. 7, 6, 7, 9,10, 11): see 
ulso xix, 22 and 23, In xiii. 3, 6, the thres words of the sacrifice 
(yajnasye trayo’ksharGh), meaning, it is to be supposed, such directions 
as yakehat, vashat, sv@hd, are mentioned. The whole 20th book is com- 
piled for certain definite sacrificial purposes, which are very minutely 
etated in the A.V. Siitras. 

iv. Speculation. 

In the A.V. wo encounter the terms (a) nama and rape, name,” 
and “form,” which occur so constantly in the Brahmapas and Vedantio 
Igerature; (3) pilumatt dyaud, ‘a heaven formed of atoms,” (xviii. 2, 
48); (c) kahitt and akshiti, “‘ transitoriness,” and “eternity” (xi. 7, 
25); (d) the three gunds, x. 8, 43 (comp. viii. 2, 1, and the fifth 
volume of this work, pp. 309, note 468, and 377, note 561); (¢) the 
conception of sleep as being neither life nor death, vi. 46, 1, which is 
of a modern character. 

v. Language. 

A fow points of difference in this respect between the R.V. and the 
A.V, may be mentioned, to which a multitude of others could easily be 
added, The root Art has in the R.V. only the form Apinoti, and kuru 
ovours only in x, 145, 2. The A.V. hus Arinoti, but karoti quite ax 


§ These two terme occur also in R.V. x, 51, 8, f 
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often, The R.V. uses the root saz, and not so commonly evap, for ‘to 
sleep.” Tho A.V, has sas only once, iv. 1, 6, and in verses that are 
borrowed from the B.V. it substitutes evap, e.g. iv. 5, 5, 6. The 
RV. has only tho form dyuf, “to shino;” the A.V. has this, but 
also jyut, “to shine,” vii. 16, 1; iv. 87, 10, Tho R.V. has never 
tad for “then,” and faddnim only in x, 129, 1 (this being one of 
the points insisted upon for proving the comparatively modern origin 
of the hymn), while tho A.V. haa both forms. The use of ta... 
tva, “the one. . . the other,” is common in R.V., whilst the A.V. 
hes the phrase only once, viii. 9, 9, and there only in what appears 
to be an imitation of R.V. x. 71,7, 8. Divdkara, “the sun,” in 
AY, iv. 10, 5; xiii. 2, 84, is a word which has quite a modern sound. 
Na, in the sense of “like,” “as,” disappears in the A.V. gradually, as 
also the particle i¢, both so very common in the B.V, Drié, * to see,” 
of which in the R.V. we havo the forms dyiteyam, darsam, dyiéan, 
adpiéran, drigina, aever appears in the A.V., except, as in later 
Sanskrit, in the perf, ete. ; for jyog eva drifema siryam, in i. 81, 4, 
is an imitation of B.¥. i. 24, 1, 2, etc., ete, 


vi, Miscellansous torms indicating « more modern stage. 

Dvipin, “a leopard,” occurs in iv. 8, 7; vi. 88, 2; xix. 49,4, (‘The 
animal comes from the dvips, “island,” perhaps Ceylon). Sydamars 
Whitam ayos, ‘real (black) iron and brass,” xi. 3, 7. Imani panchen- 
driydai manakehashthani, “these five senses and the mind, manas, a 
sixth.” Names of scasons: grishma (R.Y. only in the Purusha-sikta} 
Eali, one of the dice, vii. 109, 1. Acharya, brahmacharin,® xi. 5, 1. 
A Srotriya (a priest who has studied the Veda) can alone be a guest, ix. 
6,37. Dhana, which in the B.V., especially in old hymns, has the sense 
of “ prize,” appears in the A.V. chiefly (only rarely meaning “a stake,’”) 
in its later sense of property, wealth, money. The form dharma ocours 
in the A.V. xi. 7,17; xii.5,7; xviii. 3,1. In R.V. the word appears 
only in the form dharman. Naga, “mountain,” is found in xix. 8, 1; it 
signifies “‘not going,” and is a perfectly modern word, as modern as na- 
mura, xiii, 4, 46, “immortality,” for the older ampita. Pundartkayh 
navadedram, i.e. the body “ with the nine openings,” x, 8, 43. Nara- 
kat lokam, “hell,” occurs, xii. 4, 36, whilet there is nothing of the 

‘+ Brehmacharin occurs also in B.V. x, 109, 6, 
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kind in the B.V. Panckanguré (the five-fingered) “ man,” is modern, 
Parameshthin, of & supreme deity (often with Prajapati, iv. 11, 7; 
viii. 6,10; ix. 8,11; or different from him, viii. 7, 1), very frequently 
eveurring, is not found a single time in the RV. Paé, ‘to eee,” hes, 
in the R.Y., often its oldest form spa, but never in A.V. except in 
three passages that are taken from the B.V. Paéupsti, applied to 
Bhava, e.g. xi. 2, 28; xi. 6, 9; xv. 5, 3, never occurs in the R.V. 
Magodha, “a bard,” xv. 2, 1-4, a8 in later times. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned thet the very fact that the A.V. 
mentions couutries like Magadhe, Anga, Belhika, v. 22, is a proof that 
it was composed at a time when the geographical knowledge of the 
Hindus had become enlarged. Strabo knew more of the world than 
Herodotus; therefore he was later. 

On this subject, a learned correspondent writes: “No one will 
affirm that every single piece in the A.V. is more recent than every 
part of the B.V. But every one must see that the great bulk of the 
R.Y. is of a much older choracter than the bulk of the A.V.; and 
that the collection of tho pieces making up the latter is later than 
in the case of the R.Y, It followa from this, that any one who seeks 
to represent any part of the A.V. as older than any part of the R.V., 
must prove thia as the exception, and cannot be allowed to throw on 
his opponent the burden of establishing the contrary. For the reat, 
it will not aid ua much to propound such general rales, In every 
individual given case, a sufficient number of muterial proofs will be 
found to relieve us from such general discussions.” 


Remarks on Profetsor Kern's conclusion vegarding the antiquity of castes. 

The present volume does not treat of caste; but ae that is the eub- 
ject of my first volume, it appeara necessary that I should take this 
opportunity of adverting to Professor Kern’s opinions an the antiquity 
of that institution, as set farth im the dissertation above quoted, 
which was read before the Reysl Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam 
on the 13th af March, 1871. First of ali I must briefly state the 
author's positions, and the grounds on which -be bases them. He 
vofers, first (p. 6) to the fact that the four castes or classes (Standen) 
sre mentioned in the Purusha-cikta, which, however, some scholars 
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regard as one of the most recent in the collection of the Rigveda, 
whilst others maintain the exact contrary. Neither party, he con- 
sidere, have proved their assertions. He himself regards the an- 
tiquity of the hymn as a matter of indifference, not in itself, but 
in ite bearing upon the question of the antiquity of classes. After 
quoting and explaining the hymn, he proceeds (p. 8): “We may 
confidently ask whetber the expressions it contains either in them- 
selves, or in connexion with the whole, furnish the least ground even 
for guessing that the poet intended to register, or to recommend, a new 
institution ? In truth, if anything is plain in the whole poew, it is 
this, that in the estimation of the author, the division into classes 
was as old as the sun and moon, aa Indra and Agni, as the horse and 
the cow, in short, as old as the creation. Before such a aymbolical 
theory could arise, all remembrance of the historical origin of classes 
must have been lost. How is this affected by the question whether 
the Purusha-siikta is the latest, or the earliest, hymn in the Rigveda?” 

‘He adds (p. 8): “ We are ignorent how long a period intervened 
between the institution of classes and the composition of the bymn. 
As little is it shown by the quotation whether all the legal preserip- 
tions regarding the classes were then applied, or even existed theoreti- 
cally; and we are also left in uncertainty whether, besides the four 
principal divisions, the intermodiate classes also wore recognized. But 
we must of necessity conclude that classcs were hereditary, because 
the once effected division of Purusha is represented as something per- 
manent.” ‘Dr. Kern goes on to remark (p. 9) that we must not expect 
to derive from the hymns a complete picture of the contemporaneous 
Indian institutions ; or persuade ourselves that our conjectures founded 
on their scanty data posséss the certainty of eateblished facta. He 
had previously said in p. 3, that the argumentum a silentio bas been 
eometimes abused in treating of geographical questions affecting the 
Vodic Indians. 

Secondly, Professor Kern inquires (pp. 9, ff.) whether we find in 
the Zend Avesta any reference to the existence of the same classes as 
we mest with in India, as he considers that such reference would 
afford probable proof of the existence of this division into clases 
before the separation of the Perso-Arians and the Indo-Ariens. This 
question he answers in the affirmative. He finds that in Yaéna xix. 
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46, four classes are mentioned: Athrava, Ratheeshtio, Vaétriya-fahu- 
yaiit, and Huiti [words which are rendered in Neriosengh’s Sauskr 
tranalation by acharya, kshatriya, kutumbin, and prakritikarmaa, i.e. 
“religious teacher, kshatriys, houscholder (or peasant), and work- 
man.'"} On this he remarks, p. 11, “(It is thus establiehed that ac- 
cording to the Zend Avesta the first cless (pishtra) consists of teachers 
or priesta, of Brahmans, the second of Knights, Kshatriyas, exactly as 
in India, Consequently a division of the nobility into Brahmans and 
Keshatriyas, and the precedence of the former over all the classes, is 
not the work of the Indian Brahmans.” In like manner, Professor 
Kern considers (p. 11) that the third class, Vaétriya fshuyaiit, cor- 
responds to the Indian Vaiéya, being composed of the same elements; 
and that both designations are very ancient; and further (p. 12) that 
the fourth class, Hiiti, is that of workmen, servants, and petty traders, 
and answors to that of the Siidras, The word pishtra (which Professor 
Spiogel renders by “ trade”) Professor Kern regards (p. 13) as pro- 
ably synonymous with varna, the Sanskrit word for caste; and adds: 
“Tf we observe that a few lines above the passage which has been 
cited, it is said, Yaéna xix. 44; ‘This word [command] which Ahura 
Mazda [the creator] has spoken cmbraces four classes [pishtra],’ I 
think we may assert that there is an unmistakable correspondence in 
the manner in which the szored books of the Iranians and of the Indians 
speak of the institution of classes, although here, as in every other 
ease, the Hindu expresses himselfin much more metaphorical language 
than his kinsman in Iran.” 

Prof. Kern then procecds (p. 13) to combat the opinion expressed 
ina note on the passage by Prof. Spiegel, which I quote at length : 
“Four trades are known only to the later Iranian State. Older pieces 
of the Yagna (comp. xiv. 5, ff.), as of the Vendidad, unequivocally 
recognize only three. The word by which the fourth elass is hero 
Aesignated (Hiiti) is an entirely peculiar one, and does not occur elae- 
where. There is no ground for essuming that the remark respecting 
the fourth class is here interpolated ; and consequently the piece before 
us is shown to be a tolerably late one.” Professor Kern demura to this 
assertion without proof. He adds that nothing is proved by the cir- 
sumatance that in some places four, in others only three classes are 
mentioned; as (p. 14) the three classes referred to in Yoéna xiv. 9, 
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teachers, knights, and peasants, are spoken of as “‘the grestest powers 
of the Mazdayasuian faith ;” and that even in India, when reference is | 
made to fellowship in religious worship, the three superior classes alone 
aro mentioned. The same may have been the case in Buctria. Prof. 
Kern also remarks that four classes are referred to in Vendidad xiii. 
125, the fourth boing denoted by the word “vacdu,”” rondered by 
Professor Spiegel, villager.” On the preceding grounds Professor 
Kern maintains that the fourfold division of classes is older than the 
moat ancient Indian documents. 

In a communication with which he has favoured me, Prof. Kern 
maintains that among alt Indo-Germanic nations, classes were here- 
ditary at tho time when these nations appeared on the stage of history. 
It is, he says, a novelty to him to learn that anywhere amongst the 
Indo-Germans of yore, the classes could intermarry without any limit. 
The Bactrians, it appears to him, were the most exclusive of all the 
Indo-Germans in their notions about intermarriage, for the Magi of 
old, and the Parsis of modern times, proceed to such lengths in their 
apprehension of intermingling pure with impure blood, that they esteem 
marriages betwoen the neurest relatives to be meritorious. However 
that may be, he aske (after referring to the Iranian subdivision of classes 
ag above specified), whether the bare facts of the case auch as we know 
them at present, lead to the conclusion that it was only in India that 
the Brahmans acquired or usurped a aupremacy which did not belong 
to them before they came to India? This question he finds himself 
obliged to answer iu the negative. The further question, how far the 
four castes as a legal institution were common to all the Arian nationa? 
Professor Kern leaves undecided, only drawing attention to tho fact 
that hereditary classes with prescriptions regarding marriage, oto., 
among all the Indo-Germans, deviate less front the character of the 
existing Hindu castes in proportion as we extend our view further 
back into the history of the past. 

A learned friend has favoured me with some remarks on Dr. Kern’a 
dissertation, of which I will give the substance, with some additions of 
my own. 

‘The decisive objection against these assertions is, that if castes had 
existel from the earliest times, they must have been everywhere men- 

_ tioned in the oldest Indian records. Just as the later books are full of 
Vol. 1 a0 
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allusions to them usque ad nauseum, so must in that case the ancient 
texts also have constantly referred to them. But now the Purusha- 
gikta alone takes notice of them. This is strange. Professor Kern 
considers thet the argumentum a silentio may be abused, but in this 
case ita application seems to be perfectly legitimate. For the rest, it 
should not be necessary to prove to a Sanskrit scholar that this hymn 
ia not old. Does it not read as much like a set of verses from the 
‘Mahabharata as like.one of the older hymns?" If that be not admitted, 
and special proofa bo required, it is sufficient to draw attention to the 
fact that the words “ vaiéys,” “‘éidre,” “ prishadajya,” “ sidhya” 
(v. 7), ocour only in this hymn (verse 16 is here, as also in R.V. i. 
164, 50, evidently a subsequent addition); and that in v. 24, we have 
“Joka” not “u loka” (see the St. Petersburg Lexicon, ¢.v.) 

Professor Kern urges that in the estimation of the author of the 
Purasha-sikta castes are as old as the sun and moon. True; but 
what does that prove? Is not in India everything as old? Did not 
the first, man compose the well-known institutes of law ? 

Professor Kern says (p. 10) that the same classes are found 
among all kinds of nations, This tells more against, than for, him. 
In these cases it is natural classes, and not unnatural castes, that we 
find. And if the writer had made this distinction clear to himself, and 
had sought in his texts for the characteristics of each, he would have 
eon that there were no grounds for the assertion he has made. For 
we all know that wherever human society has attained to a settled 
order, it has become divided into classes; and that privileged orders 
have everywhere existed. But the transformation of classes into castes 
is peculiar to India (even in Egypt there were no castes in a strict 
sense). But this transformation did not cause itself. Did, for instance, 
the Vaidya impose om himeclf the restriction that he wes not to 


7 ‘Thin doos not of course mean that the Purushe-adlia is contemporaneous with 
the Mababharate; and is not in some respects of a more archaio character than 
even the oldest parts of the latter, ‘The rules of Sandhi, which were fa force at 
the time when the Mahabharata waa composed, are not observed in the Purusbs. 
adkta (00 above p. 161, end of note 181); and neuter plural forms like vitoa in 
verse 3 of the Istter are no longer used in the former. In the opinion of my 
correspondent, the tenth mandala of the RV. is properly a gleaning of hymns 
supplementary to the preceding books, and contains compositions in regard to the 
suthotship of which no tradition ad been preserved. ‘That such a “gloaning” 
should contain comparatively recent poams need occasion no surprise. 
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learn, and to practise, the fanctions of a priest, not to marry the 
daughter of a Brihman, ctc.? All this necessarily arose from a legis- 
lation which from mall boginnings was continually pushing its inroads 
further and farther; that is, it took place artificially. With this 
process should be compared the privileges which the Romish Church 
has partly striven after, and partly attained, for its Brahmans, And 
who but the Brahmans themselves were the authors of this legislation ? 

“Tho great point, I repeat, is to distinguish between the natural 
classes or ordors, and castes, which cannot hove arisen naturally, but 
are artificial. 

“The solution of the question at issue cannot turn on the degree of 
atrictness with which the classes wero separated from each other. We 
have long been acquainted with the fact that classes and races—tike 
nutions—were everywhere far more rudely held aaunder in ancient 
than in modem times. It is thus perfectly natural that marriages 
between persons of different classes were aleo rare. Let it be recol- 
lected what a gulf divided the patricians and plebeians in Roma. 
Hence the greatest weight is to be attached to an exact definition of 
the conception of caste. I believe it may be asserted that it is only 
in India that the conclusions resulting from this conception have been 
completely drawn, by regarding each caste as 6 description of men sui 
generis, as a separate divine creation. 

“T am not aware on what evidence Professor Kern founds bis 
opinion that the Bactrians were the most exclusive of all the Indo- 
Germans in regard to intermarriage. On this subject I would draw 
attention to the passage of Herodotus iii. 81, where the marriege of 
Cambyses with his sister is spoken of at length. What the later 
Iranian books say of the so-called Khetudas can prove nothing in 
regard to ancient times, The Avesta gives, ao far as I understand of 
it, no sort of prescription about the marriage of relatives; and the- 
counsellors of Cambyses said to him quite correctly wuov dudéya 
éfeuptonen, ds xedever ddedpef crvornéery dderpedv, Wo must first 
be told what the word qaétvadatha (see Justi's Lexicon, p, 86), in the 
few passages of the Avesta where it occurs, actually signifies, Justi 
himeelf understands it os meaning marriage between relatives only in 
one place, And even that has yet to.be proved. The word qaéte. 
(hvaétu),—or as it would be more correct (namely on the ground of 
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the metre, which everywhere reckons hy [=qj as a syllable; og. 
qg&thre [hv&thra] as trisyliabic = huathra) to write it,—haétn, means 
only relationship (and isin the Gathas always bisyllabic). Any one 
who wishes to combine with that the idea of marriage, must prove his 
point. In Spiegel too, I find no example from the old books. In fact, 
ho says in his Introduction to vol. ii. of his translation, p. xxvi., that 
‘everything relating to marriage appears to date from a very recent 
period’ : 

The explanations of the fow Avesta passages which Professor Kern 
adduces are not of importance in their bearing on the main question. 
Ordinarily, in fact, it is only the three natural classes, Athrava, 
Bathesta, and Vaétrya (cattle-farmer), that are mentioned. Though 
in two passages a “haiti” or “vaesa” is added to these, that, too, is 
only a class. Professor Kern explains ‘‘ vaeda” rightly. In the Veda 
also ‘veda’? denotes a dependent settler, perhaps an inhabitant, one 
belonging to somebody, and so a servant. The interpretation of hiiti 
asa proletary”’ doca not appear to be in conformity with the con- 
ceptions of that period. If it is to have such a signification, why does 
he not rather derive it from “hu” = “sii” (compare “ prasita,” and 
other forms which frequently. occur in the ancient language), which 
meena to command, direct ? 

I may, in addition to the above remarks, draw attention to the fact, 
that if the Indian and Iranian classes had a common and simultaneous 
origin, it is singular that there should be no trace of any similarity in 
the nemea by which these classos were permanently denoted, although 
the Zend and the Sanskrit exhibit eo close an affinity in xo large a 
portion of their vocabulary. 

It is true that two of the words are common to both languages, as 
“athrava” (crude form ‘“atharvan’) corresponds to the Sanskrit 
“‘atharvan” ; while the Zend “rathaéstéo” answers nearly to the 
Sanskrit “*rathesh hi.” The former word, “atharvan,” is thus explained 
in Behtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon: “« (a) The re and some priest, B.V. 
ix. 11, 2; viii. 9, 7 (here Agni is the priest); V.S. viii, 56 (Soma is 
his own priest); R.V. vi. 47, 24; x.48,2; a brahman, Medintkosha, 
n. 164; (5) Atharvan personified is the first priest, in an undefined 
antiquity, who calls down fire from heaven, offers soma, and presents 
prayere, R.V. vi. 16, 185 vi. 15, 17; x. 21, 5; i. 80, 16; x. 92, 10; 
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i, 88, 5; A.V. xviii. 3, 54, With miraculous powers he overcomes 
the demons, and receives from the gods celestial gifts, R.V. x. 87, 12, 
etc.” In Prof. Wilson's Dictionary the word ia explained as signifying 
abrihman. Prof. Goldstiicker, s.. interprets it as “(1)A brahmane, 
@ priest, probably one connected with offerings to fire, or the attend- 
ance on the holy fire. (2) The proper name of a priest who is con- 
sidered to have obtained fire from heaven,” etc., ete, The word is 
perpetuated in the name of the Atharvaveda (which also bears the name 
of the “ Atharvangirasas,” the hymns or incantations of the Atharvana 
and of the Angirases, who were another set of ancient sages, or 
priests). But although we should admit, on the authority of the 
Medintkosha, that “atharvan’” is a synonym of brihmana, it cannot be 
said to have obtained much currency in Sanskrit in this sense, and 
cannot even be regarded as a generic name for priest, The passages of 
the B.V. given by Both (see above), in which it is not employed as a 
proper name, are the following : ix. 11.2 (=8.Vii. 2): Abhé te madhuna 
payo atharvano aéisrayuh | devas devaya devayw | ‘The atharvans have 
mingled milk with thy sweet liquor, [milk which is] divine, and 
devoted to [thee, soma], who art divine.” viii. 9,7: 4 sumam madhu- 
mattomaii gharmais sinchad atharvani | “Let him (the yish!) pour the 
sweet some, the heated potion, into the priest.” By the priest is 
meant Agni, according to Professor Roth. Sdayena explains the word 
atharcant as = ahimsake ’gnau | yaded *thared rishth | tena nirmathito 
*gnir upachérad “ atharvG” tty wchyate | “ Into the innoxious fire; or, 
Atharvan was a rishi: the fire rubbed forth by him is by a figure called 
‘atharvan?’” Vaj. 8. viii. 56: A tharvd updoahriyamanah | ‘It (soma) 
‘becomes ‘atharvan’ when being brought.” Here, Professor Roth says 
Soma is his own priest. (The commentator’s note is as follows: 
Kandandrtham upavahriyamanak dntyamanah somo tharva-namako bha~ 
ati.) R.V. vi. 47, 24: Dasa rathan prashfimatah éatath gah atharva- 
bhyab| Asvathah Payave adat | ‘ Aévatha has given ten chariots with 
their horses, and a hundred cows, to the priests, to Payu.” Siayaya 
explains atharcabhyah a8 ~ atharva-gotrebhyah rishibhyah |‘ Rishis of 
the fomily of Atharvan.” 3.V. x. 48,2: dham Indro rodho vaksho 
Atharvanah | “I, Indra, am the protecting armour, and strength, of 
Atharvan (or, of the priest].” Roth, ev. vakshaf, seems to take 
Atharvan in this text for a proper name. The word employed in the 
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‘Veda for pricat was at first “ brahman,” and subsequently “ brahmane,” 
the aon of a‘ brahman.” See the first vol. of this work, pp. 242, ff. 
If “atharvan” had been the name of a caste in the Indian sense from 
& period preceding the separation of the Indo- and Perso-Arians, it 
could scarcely have been dropped by the former, or made way for 
“ brahman” and “ brahmana.” 

The crude form of ‘‘rathaGstéo,” as giyen in Justi’s Dictionary, is 
“‘yathadstar,” whilst the Sanskrit form is “‘ratheshthé.”” ‘The words 
thus differ somewhat in form. In all the passages of the Rig- 
veda, cited in Béhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, “ratheshtha” appears 
to be an epithet of Indra, “riding in a chariot.” The only other 
toxt cited in the Lexicon, viz. Vaj. 8. 22, 22, is as follows: 4 
Brahmen brikmano brahmavarchesi jayatam | & rashtre rijanyo 
darak ishavyo 'tivyadht makaratho jayatim| dogdhrt dhenub | eodha 
'nadedn | akuh saptih| purandhir yosha | jishauh ratheshthak sabheyo 
yuvd aya yajandnatya jayatam | “O priest, may a brihman be bora 
possessed of the lustre of sacred learning. Muy a rijanya be born in 
the kingdom, hercic, a piercing archer, riding on @ great chariot 
{‘mahératha’), May a cow yielding milk, an ox fit to carry a load, 
a swift horse, a wise woman, a victorious rider in a chariot (‘ratho- 

* ghth@,’ a polite youth, be born to this sacrificer.” Here it will be 
observed that the word “‘ratheshtha” is not one of the epithets applied 
to the Rajanya in the early part of the sentence; and although where 
it is separately introduced afterwards, it probably denotes a person 
of the warrior class, yet it is evidently not the appellation of a caste, 
but a synonym for a fighting man. - The word does not seem to be 
known to later Sanskrit; at least, no instance of its occurrence there 
ie adduced by Béhtlingk and Roth, and it does not eppear at all in 
‘Wilson’s Dictionary. 

In the first volume of this work, pp. 11, 14, f., 29°, %, the views 
of Prof. Haug, on the antiquity of caste, as explained in his tract on 
the “Origin of Brahmanism” (published at Poona, in 1863), have been 
stated. Dr. Haug returns to the subject in a dissertation (“ Brahma 
uod die Brahmanen”) read before the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Munich, on the 28th March, 1871, in which he maintains, with some 
modifications, the conclusions at which he had before arrived. Thus, 
in p. 18, he states— 

(a) regarding the Purusha-sikta: ‘In any case it proves that the 
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caste-system in India is very ancient, and existed already in the Vedio 
age. Some have sought to disprove its existence at that period, on the 
ground that, execpting this one, the old hymns contain no distinct 
reference to it. The hymn itself they assign to the very end of the 
Vedic era. In its present form, it is true, it is not older than the 
greater part of the hymns of the tenth book, and than those of the 
Atharvaveda. But the ideas which it containa are certainly of a 
primeval antiquity: in particular, the descriptive portion of it looks 
like a versified sacrificial formula, And in fact the hymn is found in 
the Yajurveda among the formulas connected with human ancrifices, 
which were formerly pructised in India. 

(8) But even if it were to be admitted that this hymn, with its 
ideas, is but a very recent product of the Vedio age, that would affotd 
no sufficient proof that castes did not exist at all in the earliest period 
of the Arian immigration into India. As we have scen above, p. 9, 
the Brahman already appears [R.V. iv. 50, 8, f., and i, 108, 7} in 
contrast to the Rajan, i.c. a member of the warrior caste (they are fre- 
quently called Rajanyas instead of Kshatriyas),—a circumstance which 
plainly points to a distinction of castes. 

(c) ‘Besides, it is scarcely conceivable that the caste-system, to 
which reference is made in all the four Vedas, sometimes more fre- 
quently, sometimes more rarely, should have been suddenly formed in 
the later Vedic period. 

(@) “The reason why the names of the castes are not mentioned in 
those hymns of the’ Rigveda which, rightly or wrongly (for a thorough 
investigation of this point with certain results is as yet wanting), are 
regarded as the oldest, may be a different one,” [i.e, the reason why 
the castes are not there mentioned need not be that these castes did not 
then exist]. The fact, namely, must not be overlooked, that by far 
the greater part of the Vedio hymns were composed for sacrificial 
purposes, and partly for quite definite ceremonies, aro often merely the 
poetical variations of primeval sacrificial formulas, and further that the 
most of them ate the compositions of Brahmans. As the ceremonial is 
not prescribed in the hymns, where almost everything turns upon the 
invocation of the most diverse gods, no opportunity was offered to 
make special mention of the castes, The sacrificers, ie. those who 
eaused the sacrifice to be offered (yajamanés), are called ‘ givers’ in 
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general, also ‘the rich,’ (maghaven) without any mention of their 
caste, 2... Now as there were no hymns or sacrificial formulas 
composed specially for Brahmans, or Kshatriyas, or Vaiéyas,—as there 
actually have been for the ceremonies of the Siidras, who are not 
allowed to hear verses of the Veda,—the Vedic poets had no oppor- 
tunity to mention the castes in their hymns. Consequently the fact 
that the names of the individual castes do not eppear thero does not 
by any means prove their non-existence. This conclusion was in any 
cuse premature,” 

(0) “ Besides the grounds already assigned, a farther positive proof 
can be adduced that castes actually existed already in the most ancient 
period. In the religions records of the Iranians, who are so nearly 
allied (to the Indians], in the Zendavesta, the four castes are quite 
plainly to be found, only under other names, (1) Athrava, ‘ priest,’ 
(Skr. Atharvan), (2) Rathadstio, ‘warrior,’ (3) Vistriyo fshuyas, 
‘cultivator,’ (4) Hititis (Pehl. hutokhsh), ‘workman’ (Yusna 19, 17, 
‘Weaterg.) No further data regarding the mutual relations of these 
castes are contained in the Zend writings; but we can conclude, from 
various circumstances, that the priests, the Athravas, already formed a 
caste. So, for example, Zarathustra is forbidden by Ahuramazda to 
communicate a sacred text to any one else but an Athrava, i.e. priest 
(Yasht 14, 46, West.).” [Sec Spiegel’s Avesta, iii. 148.] No one but 
the son of a priest may be a priest, and the daughters of members of 
the priestly caste may only be given in marriage within the caste,— 
custom which continues to thie day. The distinction of the other 
castes has, however, become obliterated among the Zoroastrians, just 
in the same way as, among the Hindus, the Brahman caste alone has 
on the whole beon maintained pure, though split up inte innumerable 
subdivisions, whilet the other three castes have become dissolved into 
a great number of mixed castes, eo that at the present day, properly 
speaking, four castes only exist in theory, but not in reality. This 
circumstance, now, that a remnant of the caste-syatem hes atill been 
preserved among the Zoroastrians, speaks strongly in favour of the 
aggumption that that institution already existed among the Indiana in 
the remotest times, in any case ever since their immigration into India, 
How close the connexion between the old Indians and the Iranians 
must have remained, even in the Vedic period, is shown by a distinct 
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allusion which I have lately discovered in the Zendavesta to the initial 
verse of the Atharvaveda.” 

(/) In an earlier part of his Dissertation (p. 8, £.), Prof. Haug, after 
explaining that in the Vedic age Kshatriyas as well as Brahmans could 
take part in the performance of sacrifice, and were in some cases com- 
posers of Rik verses; and that oven Kavasha Ailisha, the son of a slave, 
was tho author of a hymn (ace above, p. $97, f., note 85), adds: “ Not- 
withstanding that the Brahmans in the Vedic age occasionally accorded 
to distinguished men of other classes e participation in the privileges 
they claimed, they nevertheless appear, even in the most remote period, 
to have formed a caste distinguished from the other classes, and already 
tolerably exclusive, info which no one who was not born in it could, 
without great difficulty, obtain an entrance.” He then quotes the 
text R.V. iv. 50, 8, f., and refers to and compares i. 108, 7. 

I add a few remarks on some portions of Prof. Haug’s argument, 

(a) In regard to the Purusha-sikta, I refer to what has been said 
above, in the first volume of this work, p, 11 Prof. Haug now 
states his opinion that the ideas of the hymn are very old, but not ita 
diction. 

() Sos the first volame of this work, pp. 246, and 247, note 15 in 
the latter page, and p. 263, f,, also Buhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, s.v. 
“‘kshatra.” Does not Prof. Haug found too much on the passages 
to which he refers (R.V. iv. 50, 8, f., and i. 108, 7)? See, however, 
the verse of Manu, iii. 13, quoted below, where the word “rajan” is 
employed for Rajanya. In R.Y. iv. 50, 8, f., the word seems evidently 
to denote a “king”? In R.V. i. 108, 7, however, it may mean a man 
of the ruling tribe or class. Comp. Béhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, 
av. “rajan.”” 

(¢) The Vedic period was of considerable duration. Professor Haug 
himself estimutes tho period during which ‘the bulk of the Sanhita” 
was composed to have been from 1400—2000 before our era, and 
thinks “the oldest hymns and sacrificial formulas may be a few 
hundred years more ancient still, so that we would fix the very com- 
mencemeut of Vedic literature between 2400 and 2000.” Ait, Br. i, 
41, f. The entire Vedio period would thus be a thousand years, Lae 
however, is, perhaps, too large an estimate. 

(@) The reasons here assigned in explanation of the non-occurrence 
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in the hymns of other references to the castes, supposing them to have 
then existed, and to have borne the same names es afterwards, soem 
scarcely sufficient. The hymns do not appear to be so exclusivoly 
escrificial in their character as is here assumed; and might in many 
‘passages have admitted of allusions to the existence of castes, 

(¢) The observations already made upon Professor Kern’s Dissertation 
are applicable here, 

(f) In reference to these remarks, sce the first volume of this work, 
p. 265, #, Prof. Kern, in his Dissertation, p. 18, cites a passage from 
the Mahabharata, xiii. 2506, ff, in regard to the intermarriages of Brah- 
mons with the other twonext classes, one verse of which (2515) is to the 
following effect: Abrahmanaim tu manyante S'adra-putram anaipunat | 
trishu varneshu jato hi brahmanad brakmano bhavet| ‘They regard 
from want of skill as not a Brahman the son of a Sidra woman [by & 
Brahman father}, A son begotten by a Brahman in the three castes 
(ie. on woman of either of the upper three classes] will be a Brah- 
man.’? And Manu says, iit. 13, S'adraiva bharya Sadrasya s2 cha 
avd cha viiah amrite | ta cha sa chaive rdjnas cha 148 oka av ch’ agra- 
janmanah\ “A Sidra female only can be the wife of a Sidra. She 
and a woman of his own caste may be the wives of a Vié, ic. Vaigya. 
Theae two and a woman of his own caste may be the wives of a 
Rajan, ie. Rajanya; these three and @ woman of his own caste may 
be the wives of 2 Brahman.” From these texts it would appear 
that purity of caste blood was not much regarded among the Hindus 
in early ages, 


NOTE C.—Pags 258, 


“ The conformities [between the languages of the same family] aro 
astonishing ; and especially 60, because they enter into the minutest 
details, and even into the anomalies. It is 2 curious phenomenon to 
discover such an inconceivable tenacity in idioms which might appear 
to be nothing more than passing coprices. The most volatile portion 
of languages, I mean their pronunciation, has evinced its stability: in 
the midst of mutations of letters, which are, nevertheless, enbject to 
certain rules, vowels, long or short, have often preserved their quan- 
tity.” “On the other hand, the disparity is great: the distances which 
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the languages have traversed in their individual development are 
immense, After we have exhausted all the analogies, even the most 
secret, there remains in each of these languages a portion which is 
no longer susceptible of comparison with the other languages of the 
same family. We must therefore admit as the causes of that partial 
incommensurableness, two opposite principles, viz., oblivion and in- 
vention. The oblivion of forms and words formerly in use is but too 
manifest in the languages with whose history we are most intimately 
acquainted ; and it has frequently injured their richness and beauty. 
Such oblivion must always follow @ retrograde movement in civili- 
zotion: in proportion as the intelloctual sphere is contracted, a gene- 
ration which has relapsed into ignorance and barbarism, abandons 
expressions which have now become superfluous. And aa regards 
invention, I find no difficulty in that either, since in order to com- 
prehend the absolute origin of language, we have no choice between 
having recourse to a miracle, and conceding to mankind an in- 
stinctive power of inventing language."—A. W. von Schlegel, de 
Vorigine des Hindous, Eseais; aud in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, vol. ii. p. 438. 


NOTE D.—Page 277. 


Mr. Geldart argues the question both from a negative and a positive 
point of view, Under the first head, he remarks that “language is 
too uncertain an ethnological test to be of any practical value,” and 
instances the complete discrepancy which exists between the races and 
the languagea of the British Tales. Cumberland and Cornwall, for 
example, in language agree with London and disagree with Wales, 
while as to race, it is directly the reverse.” The same thing is shown, 
he observes, “by many similar examples: the accumulative evidence 
of all amounted to this, that since in 80 many cases where the ethno- 
logical indications of Janguage can be compared with the actual testi- 
mony of history, the latter completely contradicts the former,” a 
common language is “not even prima facie evidence in fevour of a, 
common lineage.” ‘Secondly, in a positive point of view, it was 
ehown that in all the instances above cited, there had taken place 
between the races a close assimilation of (1) political, (2) religious, (3) 
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intellectual, or (4) genera] social relations, or of any, or of all of these 
combined; and it was suggested that it’ is euch an assimilation, and 
not unity of race, that unity of language rightly typifies.”” 

“The sum of the whole was, that it is not safe to infer from 
affinity between the laaguage of two nations more than this, that there 
‘was a time when there existed between them civil, religions, or some 
sort of social relations. Language was the product and token of a 
nation’s political, moral, or intellectual, but not of its physical con- 
stitution. It would not reveal s people’s genealogy, but ita mental 
and sorial history. 

‘Should it ever be proved that all languages were derived from one 
original, tho gole valid inference would be, that at some time one 
sovereign race had imposed upon all the rest ite own political or social 
institutions, while the groat question of the number of x Taces would 
remain just where it stood.”” 


NOTE D*.—Page 287. 

“Strabo tells us that the tribes of the Persians, Modes, Bactrians, 
and Sogdians, spoke nearly the same language. We can have no 
difficulty in supposing that this similarity of speech which existed in 
Btrabo’s age, existed also in earlier times. The old Iranian dialects, 
of which the monuments have been still preserved to us, justify this 
assumption. Of these there are four, (1) the speech of the earlier 
Achwmenide, (2) that of the later Achemenide, (3) the dialect of 
the Githis,* (4) the old Bactrian, the ordinary language of tho 
Avesta. The last two dialects might perhaps also be embraced 
under the designation of Avestic. The first two of these dialects 
belong to western, the last two to eastern, Iran.”—Spiegel, in Kuhn 
and Schleicher’s Beitrige zur Vergl. Sprachf. ii. 6. I must refer to 
the original paper for farther deteila regarding these dialecta. I will 
nly quote one or two remarks. In his account of the old Persian or 
earlier Achwmenidan dialect, Spiegel observes (p. 7), that, “we find 
in it all the classes of the Sanskrit alphabet represented, excepting 
tha cerebrals, which have a purely local origin.” (See above, p, 440, 





© [It in soureely necessary fo say that this has no connexion with the Indian 
Gata dinloct, doseribed above, pp. 115, #.~J.ML] 
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note.) At p. 13, he remarks: “We have pointed out in the entire 
grammar of the old Persian so much that is identical with the 
Sanskrit, that it may now be time to notice the differences which 
stamp it as a distinct language from the old Indian. Not a few uch 
peculiarities are to be found in all the departments of grammar. 
In a phonetic aspect, there is this important deviation that the old 
Persian has the letter s, which is unknown to the Sanskrit, and 
thet it, like the Greek, changes the Indian « into A.”—(See above, 
pp. 813, and 315), 


NOTE E.—Page 296. 

Rigveda ix. 113, 7-11. Yatra jyotir ajasram yasmin loke war 
hitam | Tasmin mam dhehi pavaména amrite loke akshite | Yatra 
raj Vaivasvate yatravarodhanam divab| Yatramar yahvatir apes tatra 
mdm amritam kridhi| Yatranukamah charazam trinake tridive divah | 
Lokah yatra jyotishmantas tatra mam, ete.| Yatra kamah nikamaicha 
yaira bradhnasya vishtapam| Svadha cha yatra triptiicha tatra mam, 
ete. | Yatrinandascha modascha mudah pramuda Geate | Kamasya 
yatraptah kamds tatra mam, etc. | ‘Place me, O purified (Soma), in 
that undecaying unchanging region, where perpetual light and glory 
abide. Make me immortal in the world where king Vaivaévata 
(Yama) reigns, where the sanctuary of the sky is, and those great 
waters are, Make me immortal in the third heaven, where action is 
at plessure, where the shining regions exist. Make me immortal in 
the world where all enjoyments abide, in tho realm of the sun, where 
celestial food and satisfaction are found. Mako me immortal in the 
world where there are manifold pleasures and joys, and where the 
objects of desire are attained.” Benfey, Gloss. to Simaveda, under 
the word nikama, renders svadha and triptib by “nectar and awb-vsis,”” 
Bee the fifth vol. of this work, pp. 284, ff 


NOTE F.—Page 297, 

I shall here translate or abstract the most important parts of Dr. 
‘Windischmann’s Dissertation, “On the Soma-worship of the Arians.’ 
Dr. Windiachmann begins with the following remarks: “If we advert 
to the striking contrast which exists between the doctrine of Zara- 
thustra and the Brahmanical system, and to the fact that the former 
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must be locked on as the work of a reformer secking to preserve the 
old nature-worship from the mythological transformations with which 
it was threatened, it must eppear as a matter of the greater im- 
portance to throw light upon those points in which the two religions 
agree, For as regards those conceptions which existed bofore the two 
systems had developed their opposing principles, we may reasonably 
assume that they were possessed in common long before the separation 
of the Arian race into the Indian and Iranian branches, that they 
formed part of the (already existing, and distinguishable) religions of 
the Zendavesta and the Veda, and that they bad been inherited from 
the, most primitive tradition. Such traditions are, indeed, compara- 
tively few ; but the concurrence of those which have been preserved, 
isso much the more striking; as, for example, Lessen (Ind. Ant. i, 
517) has shown in regard to the Iranian legend of king Yima, son.of 
Vivaiighat, who corresponds to the Indian Yama, son of Vivasvat. 
Yimn, however, is regarded by the Medo-Persians as the first king, 
lJawgiver, ond founder of the Iranian worship, while Yama is looked 
on by the Brahmans as lord of Hades (R.V. i. 35, 6), and judgo of the 
dead, and it is his brother Manu who plays the same part as Yima.”” 
[See, however, p. 296, above.] “But by far the most remarkable 
analogy is that which exists betwoen tho Haoma of the Zendavesta and 
the Soma of the most ancient Brahmanical books, an analogy which is 
not confined to some few features of the legend, but extends to tho 
entire Soma-worship of the early Arian race. 

“Haoma and Soma are names etymologically identical. Both come 
from the root su, in Zend hu, which signifies, ‘to beget,’ and aleo, but 
especially in the Vedic dislect, to ‘ drop,’ or ‘to press out juice.” In 
later Indian mythology Soma means the moon and ite deity: but in 
the Zendavesta and the Vedes it signifies celebrated plant, and its 
juice. This is the asclepias acida, or sarcostema viminalis, the ex- 
pressed juice of which produces a peculiarly astringent, nareotic, and 
intoxicating effect. The plant,’ plucked up by the roots, is collected 
by moonlight on the mouztains; stripped of its leaves; carried ona 
car drawn by two goats to the place of sacrifice (where a spot covered 
with graes and twiga is prepared); crushed between stones by the 


* Compare Stevenson's Translation of the Simaveda, p. iv. This work is r= 
peatodly referred to in the sequel. 
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priests; and is then thrown, stalks as well as juice (sprinkled with 
water) into a sieve, whence, after the whole has been further proased 
by the hand of the Brahmans, the juice trickles into a vessel (called 
droga) which is placed beneath. The fuid is then mixed with clari- 
fied butter, wheaten and other flour, and brought into o state of 
fermentation ; it is then offered thrice a day, and partaken of by 
the Brahmans. The Simaveda is almost entirely made up of songs to 
accompany this ceremony; and the Rigveda, too, contains numerous 
passages which have reference to it. It was unquestionably the | 
greatest and the holiest offering of the ancient Indian worship. The 
sound of the trickling juice is regarded as a sacred hymn. The goda | 
drink the offered beverage; they long for it (as it does for them); they / 
are nourished by it, and thrown into a joyous intoxication: this is 
the case with Indra (who performs his great deeds under ite influence), 
with the Aévins, the Maruts, and Agni. The beverage is divine, it 
purifies, it inspires greater joy than alcohol, it intoxicates Sakra, it is 
® water of life, protects and nourishes, gives health and immortality, 
prepares the way to heaven, destroys enemies, etc. The Simaveda 
distinguishes two kinds of Soma, the green. and the yellow: but it is 
its goldea colour which is for the most part celebrated. 

“If we compare all this with what the Persians say of the Haoma 
plant, we find the most surprising agreement. Haoma is the first of 
the trees, planted by Ahura Mazda in the fountain of life. He who 
drinks of its juice never dies. According to the Bundehesh, the 
Gogara or Gokeren tree bears the Haoma, which gives heelth and 
generative power, and imparts life at the resurrection, The Haoma 
plant does not decay, bears no fruit, resembles the vine, is knotty, end 
hae leaves like jessamine; it is yellow and white. Its juice is prepared 
and offered with sacred rites, and is called Pgrahaoma. Thus in 
‘Yadéna, iii. 5, it is said Aaomencha para-haomencha ayéés, ‘I reverence 
the Haoma and the Pars-haoms.’ 

“The fact that the Magians offered up a plant was known to 
Plutarch,” but whet this plant was is not certain..... The plant 

% ‘The paragraph in which this information is found (of which Windischmann 
cites only a few words) is sa follows :— 

Plutarch de Inid. ot Osir. 46. Nowifoves ip ol uty Seods elma: Boa wabdwep dyrerd- 
revs, thy uly kyaiay, rhv 8 gather Equiovpydr’ of B1 rdy pdr Suclrava Gxdv, roy BY 
Seapor Baluove, xadoiow- Bowep Zapbaorps 3 pbyor, by werramsxidlos bres roe 
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seems to have changed with the locality; and the some-plant of the 
Indians does not appear to be the same as the haoma of the Persians; 
at least the latter affirm thet their sacrificial pleat does not grow in 
India, Ahura Mazda causes the white haoma to grow among the 
numerous kinds of trees. .... A constant appellation of the haoma 
in the gold-coloured (zairigaond), just as in the Veda. 

“But these are not the only points of resemblance between the 
Soma worship of the Indians and Persians. There is one other very 
important particular in which they both agree. In the Vedas, Soma 
.is not merely a sacred sacrificial boverage, but also god. Thia is 
proved by numerous passages of the Veda (Stevenson, p. 98); and in 
particular by the splendid hymn to Soma, Rigveda, i, 91. Precisely 
in the same manner, Haome is, in the Zendavesta, not a plant only, 
Dut also a powerful deity; and in both works the conceptions of the 
god and the sacred juice blend wonderfully with each other. The 
most important passages regarding this personified Haoma are to be 
found in the 9th and 10th sections of the Yasna, which are explained 
by striking analogies in the hymn of the Veda just referred to. The 


Tputeir yeyovlvar xpeoBbrepey loropotow. Obros oby éxdru ry 

roy BU 'Apriudror wal aposanepalvero Tov uly dorxévar Qurt wdriora Tidy 1 

thy Be Yuwadw axéry nel dyvolg nécov 8% aupoiy rv Miépny elva, 

Tiépoa rbv peotryy droudfovaw- é8iBaze uly 7 eberain Slew nal xapio 

drorpéram Kal cxv@perd. day “ydp twa xéxrovres Swaps maromuneryy « 

“ABny dvanadoivrat xa) roy oxérov era ulgarres aluart Adrov apayérros, eis rérov 
Svtidsos depépavar kad pieroves. Kal yip risv guriiv voulCovar rd uly roi dyad 
Ge, TA BE rod Kaxod Saluovos eva nat ry (dav, Goxep xivas xal Spridas nad 
xepontovs exlrous, rod Byabod- rod BP gavdov rods erispous elya1, Bid xal roy 
xrelravta wAslorous «BBayovi over, ‘ 

«For some think thet there aro two gods, as it woro opposed in thoir functions, 
‘the one the feamer of good objects, the other of bad. Some-call tho moro excellent 
Deing God, and the other Demon; as Zoroaster, the Magian, who is related to have 
lived 6000 years befor the Trojan wur. He called the ono Gromazes, the other 
Arimanius, and declared that the former resembled light most of all sensible things, 
and the latter darkness and ignorance. Ho also said that Mithras was intermediate 
Dotween them. ‘This is the renson why the Persians call Mithras tho mediator, He 
‘aught them to eacrilice votive and thank-offerings to the one (Gromazee), and to the 
other gloomy oblations to avert his wrath. For after pounding a certain herb called 
mémi in a mortar, they invoke Pluto and darkness; and when they have mixed it 
with the blood of a slaughtered wolf, they carry it to a sunless epot and cnst it away. 
For they also regard certain plants as belonging to the good deity, and others to the 
evil demon ; and some animals, as doge, and birds, and hedgehogs, to the former 
{and sthera as) sea-urchins, to the latter; and they felicitate those who havo killed 
the grentest number of these last.’* 
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sth section begins thus: ‘In early morning Hnoma came to Zarathus- 
tra, who was consecrating hia sacred fire, and repeating prayers. Zara- 
thustra asked him, “ What man art thou, whom I see to be the moat 
excellent in the whole existing world on account of his immortal life?” 
Hereupon Haome, the pure, the remover of sickness, answered me, 
“Tam, O Zarathustra, the pure, the remover of sickness. Invoke me, 
holy man, pour me forth to drink, celebrato me with praise, as formerly 
the holy men used to do.” Then Zarathustra said, “ Reverence to 
Huoma.”’" Haoma is hore called ‘ remover of heat, or sickness,’ and 
in the same way Soma is said in Rigveds, i, 91, 12, to bo amtoahd, 
‘the destroyer of suffering.’ This passage of the Yasna clearly shows 
how, as I have before mentioned, the separate ides of the god and of 
the juice are blended. Haoma desires that he himself shall he pre- 
pared for sacrifice. 

“ This passago is followed by a specification of the four original 
worshippers of Haoma. The first was Vivaithat, who prepared the 
celestial beverege Aundta, and in consequence obtained a blessing, and 
the fulfilment of his wieh that a son should be born to him. This was 
King Yima, the most glorious of men, in whose realm men and animals 
never dicd, water and trees never dried up, food was superabundant, 
and cold, heat, disease, death, and devilish envy were unknown. 

‘* What has before been said of Yima shows the importance of this 
passage. The worship of Haoma is placed antorior to Yima, é.. to the 
commencement of Iranian civilization; and in fact is declared to be 
the cause of that happy period. The Rigvoda also refers to this high 
antiquity of the Soma worship, when (i. 91, 1) it says of Soma: 
“By thy guidance, O brilliant (Soma), our courageous fathers have 
obtained treasurea among the gods.’ Like Vivaihat, the next wor- 
shippers of Haoma, viz., Athwya and Samanam Sevishta, also obtained 

11 Compare Bpiegel's translation of the same passage, and ite continustion, Avesta, 
ii. 68, In note 4 he remarks: “ Haoma, like various other deities of the Avesta, 
is regarded as at once @ personal god, and as the thing on account of which this god 
was imagined. Haoma is et once a Yazata and a drink. Tho original identity 
of the Indian Soma with the Haoma of the Avesta has been cxcellently shown in 
F, Windischmann's dissertation, Among bots nations the healing power of the 
Haoma is prominently noticed, but among the Parsis it is particularly the white 
‘Haoma which imparts immortality. The Indian plant is the asclepias acida; tho 
Yersian is ot determined. Both nations notice that the plant grew on mountains, 
and origineily, ot least, it must have been the same plant which both employed.” 

vou. it 3h 
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offspring,—Thraétaond and sons who destroyed the Ahrimanian 
monster, The heroic ege of the conflict of light ia thus referred back 
to Haoma, whilst in the Rigveda (i. 91, 8), Soma is invoked to 
‘deliver from destruction, to suffer none of his friends to perish;’ and 
{in verse 15) to protect from incantations and from sin; and in the 
Samaveda (Stevenson, p. 259) he is said to drive away the Rakshasas, 

“It is interesting to remark, that while Thraétaoné is said here to 
have been bestowed by Haoma, the Simaveda names a Rishi Trita as 
an offerer of Soma. 

“The fourth worshipper of Haoma is Pourusegpa, the father of Zara- 
thustra: his reward was the birth of this illustrious son, the promulgator 
of the anti-demonic doctrine. Here also the ancient legend confirms 
the priority of the Haoma worship to the Zorosstrian reformation. 

« When Zarathustra has thus learnt that he owes his own existence 
to Haoma, he cclebrates his praises: and the epithets which he here 
applies to the god agree in a remarkable way with those of the Veda. 
Some of these parallel epithets are Avaresa, Zend, = evarsha, Sanskrit 
(B.¥.i.91, 21), ‘giving beaven;’ verethrajao, Zend, —oritraka, Sanskrit 
(R.V. i 91, 5), ‘destroyer of enemies;’ Aukhratus, Zend, = sukratuh, 
Sanskrit (R.V.i.91, 2), ‘offering good sacrifices,’ or ‘ wise,’ or ‘strong.’ 
The blessings supplicated by Zarathustra from Haoma also agree in 
many points with those which the Vedic poet asks from Soma.” 

It is not necessary, however, to pursuc the subject farther. I refer 
the reader, who wishes farther details of this ort, to Dr. Windiach- 
mann’s dissertation itself. 

T copy the following remarks on the Soma worship from Mr. Whit- 
ney’s “Main Results of tho later Vedio Researches in Germany” 
(Journal of the Amer. Orient. Bociety, iii. 299, 300), The “hymna, 
one hundred and fourteen in number {of the 9th book of the Rigveda], 
are, without exception, addressed to the Soma, and being intended to 
‘be sung while that drink was expressed from the plant that afforded it, 
and was clarified, are called padvamdnyas, ‘purificational.’.... The 
word soma means simply ‘extract’ (from the root ew, to express, 
extract), and is the name of a beverage prepared from a certain herb, 
the asclepias acida, which grows abundantly upon the mountains of 
India and Persie, This plant, which by its name should he akin to 
our common milk-weed, furnishes, like the latter, an abundant milky 
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juice, which, when fermented, possesses intoxicating qualities, In 
this cirenmatance, it is believed, lies the explanation of the whole 
matter. The simple-minded Arian people, whose whole religion waa 
a worship of the wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, had no 
sooner perceived that this liquid had power to elevate the apirita, aud 
produce a temporary phrenzy, under the influence of which the in- 
dividual was prompted to, and capable of, deeds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine ; it was, to their appro- 
hension, a god, endowing those into whom it entered with god-like 
powers; the plant which afforded it became to them the king of plants; 
the process of preparing it was a holy sacrifice ; the instruments used 
therefor were sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attested by 
the references to it found ocourring in the Persian Avesta; it scoms, 
however, to have received a new impulse on Indian territory, as the 
pacamanya hymns of the Veda exhibit it in a truly remarkable state 
of development. Soma is there addressed’as a god in the highest 
strains of adulation and veneration; all powers belong to him; all 
blessings are besought of him, as his to bestow. And not only do such 
hymns compose one whole book of the Rik, and occur scattered here 
and there through other portions of it, but the most numerous single 
passages and references everywhere appearing, show how olosely it 
had intertwined itself with the whole ritual of the Vedio religion.” 
[See the section on Soma in the fifth volume of this work.] 

‘Lassen remarks in reference to the affinities of the Iranians and 
Indians (Ind, Ant. Ist ed., i. 516; 2nd ed.,i.617): “It should first bo 
recollected that the Zendavesta shows us the [Iranian] doctrine not in 
ite original, but in a reformed shape; a distinction is made between the 
pious men who lived before the proclamation of the law by Zoroaster, and 
the ‘nearest relations :’ and we may conclude that the points wherein 
the Brahmanical Indians and the followers of Zoroaster coincide, belong 
to the old, and those in which they differ, to the now, system. Of the 
beings who are the objects of veneration in the Avesta, it is the seven 
highest, ie. Ahura Mazda and the Amesha Spentas, who are peculiarly 
Tranian ; their names are unknown to the Brahmans; the Vedas re- 
oognize no class of seven divinities of the highest rank who are of the 
same character. On the other hand, there is no trace of Brahma among 
the Iranians. The fundemental principle of the Zend doctrine, the 
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dualistic separation of the good and evil principles, is, in like manner, 
foreign to Brahmanism. But there are, nevertheless, other deities, 
who are equally venerated in the Zendavesta and the Veda, viz., fire, 
the sun, the moon, the earth, and water; a fact which indicates that 
both religions have a common foundation.” 

Lassen also treats of the legend of Yima, and of other points of con- 
nexion between the Indian and Iranian religions, Ist ed. i. pp. 517- 
626, and at grester Jength in the 2nd ed. pp. 619-634; and then 
observes: ‘‘These common reminiscences of the Eastern Iranians, 
and the Arian Indians, cannot be explained from any communications 
such as neighbouring nations might make to one another. On the 
contrary, we perceive sometimes a varying, sometimes a contradictory, 
conception of important traditions and appellations, which is only 
intelligible if we prosuppose an carlier agreement, which had, in part, 
‘become lost and modified in the course of time, after the separation of 
the two nations; end in part had become converted into a contradic- 
tion by a division in their opinions. Even this contradiction indicates 
a closer connexion between the two nations at an earlier period.” 

Bee also Professor R. Roth’s articles in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, for 1848 (pp. 216, ff.), 1850 (pp. 417, f.), and 1852 
(pp. 67, #.), on the legends of Feridiin and Jemshid, aud on the 
“highest gods of the Arian nations ;” and also his paper on Nabinaz- 
digta, at p. 248 of the last-named volume; os well as Spiegel’s paper 
in Indische Studien, iii. 448. In the vol. of the Journal of the Gorm. 
Or. Society for 1848, p. 216, Roth proposes to show by an example, 
“how the Veda and the Avesta flow from one fountain, like two 
streams, the one of which, the Vedic, has continued fuller, purer, and 
truer to its original character; while the other has become in many 
‘ways polluted, has changed its original course, and consequently cannot 
always be followed back with equal certainty to its sources.” Ses 
also Professor Miiller’s ‘Last Results of the Persian Researches,” 
reprinted in “ Chips,” i. 81, £. 


NOTE G.—Page 306. 
Professor Cowell, editor of the fifth edition of the History of India 
(1866), has some remarks on this conclusion of Mr. Elphinstone in an 
sdditional Appendix, no. viii., pp. 284, f. He there gives a eummary 
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of the circumstances which lead to the belief that the Indians were 
immigrants from without, as the most probsble inference from the 
premises, He alludes first to “the fact of a connexion between the 
original Sanskrit-speaking tribes and the other nations of Western 
Asia and Eurépe, as proved by the common origin of their respective 
languages,” os admitted by Mr. Elphinstone, and then proceeds: “It 
is perhaps going too far to assert that this connexion is thus proved 
to be one of race; at any rate, this is a question which belongs to 
physioal science rather than to history. It is cnough for the historian 
if it is granted that in some remote prehistoric time the ancestors of 
these various tribes wero living in closo political relation to each 
other; and the similarity which wo find in their languages must un- 
doubtedly prove this, even although the problem of race shonld remain 
as unsettled a question as before.” Compare Mr. Geldart’s remarks 
in note D, above, pp. 467, 468. 

Professor Cowell allows that “this similarity and linguistic sympathy 
proves only the fact of a connexion; but they ‘prove nothing regard- 
ing the place whore it subsisted, nor about the time,’ [Elphinstone}; 
but” (he adds) ‘perhaps the following considerations may throw some 
light on this further question,” and then goes on to say that “a central 
home once occupied by the ancestors of these now widely scattered 
nations seoms prima facie more probable than to suppose that they 
emigrated from the furthest extremity of tho line as India.” He then 
states the considerations which confirm this view. 


NOTE H.—Page 315. 

“The question regarding the time and place of the separation is of 
yet greater importance than that concerning ita cause. For our present 
inquiry, it is of leas consequence to determine the place, than tho time, 
of that separation, As regards the region where the Indians and 
Iranians dwelt together, several suppositions msey be made. The 
Iranians may have immigrated into the Panjab along with the Indians, 
and have turned thence in a westerly direction. But, on the other 
hand, the Indians might have separated themselves from the Iranians, 
and travelled towards the east. Thirdly, it might be conjectured that 
the two races had parted from each other before they migrated towards 
India and Iran. Be this as it may, though we are unable to essign 
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any date to the period of the separation, we must decidedly hold it to 
have occurred before the Vedic era. No such relation exists between 
the two races as would justify us in assuming thet the Iranians formed 
one community with the Indians during the Vedic period. The great 
majority of the Vedio gods and of the Vedic conceptions are as little 
known to the Iranians, as the Iranian conceptions are to the Indians, 
The ideas which are common to both nations may be most easily and 
qatisfactorily explained by supposing them to have been developed in 
the ante-Vedio period.” Spiegel, in Kuhn and Schleicher’s Beitrige 
war vergl. Sprachf. vol ii. pp. 8, 4. 


NOTE I.—Page 816. 


“Tt is the common view that it wos religious grounds which oc- 
easioned the separation of the Indiana and Iranians. This opinion is 
supported by the fact that the names of several divinities which have 
good signification among the one people, are used in a bad sense by 
the other, and vice versi. Thus the Indian deve (god), has become 
adomon among the Iranians under the form of dasva; and Indra as 
Ajidra has experienced a similar degradation. It must not be denied 
that these differences of coneoption may have had their foundation in 
a religious schism between the two nations; but this opinion should 
not be regarded as more than a probable conjecture, or held to be an 
historical fact, which follows from the linguistic data with the same 
certainty as tho proposition that the Indian and Iranian nations had 
originally the same common ancestors, Other possible modes may be 
conceived, in which this opposition may have arisen; euch as tho 
internal development of the Iranian people itself. We have only to 
reflect on the case of the German religions, and their ancient gods, 
‘who, in presence of Christianity, came to be regard~d as evil spirits, 
Dusliam, with ite rigorous consequences, was a power which operated 
in Iran in precisely the same manner as Christianity did in Germany, 
‘This dualism, which was a result of the particular development of the 
‘Tranian people, was compelled to make room in its system, in the best 
‘way it could, for those forms of religious belief which it found already 
in existence, and did not feel itself strong enough to discard. Many 
beings formerly regarded as gods may thus have been transformed into 
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evil spirits, because they stood in too strong a contrast to the new 
moral system. It appears to me that the opposition between the 
religious conceptions of the Indians and the Iranians grew up gradually, 
and not all at once, in consequence of a reform of Zarathustra, as eome 
have assumed,” Spiegel, as above, p. 8. On Aiidra see the 5th vol. of 
this work. p. 121, and note 212 there. 


NOTE J.—Page 327. 

Ptolemy, Geogr. vi. 16, has the following notice of Ottorocorra :— 

"Opn 88 Sidfanev rihy Xnpichy, ra Te xadovpeva “AvmBa, x. 7. r. 
“The country of Serica is surrounded by mountain ranges,” viz., the 
Annibian, the Auxacian, the Asmirean, the Casian, the Thagurian, 
and that of Emodus. ° 

Kai 1d xadovpevov ’Orropoxsppas, ob ra mépara éméyer woipas 
pEO dot wat poor 08. * [Another of these ranges] is that called 
Ottorocorras, the limits of which extend from 169° 86/ to 176° 39° 
east longitude.” 

Ta piv oby dperixdrepa ris Xnpuciis xatavépovrat COvq "Av- 
Opwropayav. “The northern parts of Serica are inhabited by the 
tribes of the Anthropophagi” {men-eaters). The Annibi, Sizyges, etc. 
follow. 

Kah peonuBpweéraro: rapa 74 ‘Hywd2 wad Snpied Spy 'Orro- 
poxdppat, “And southernmost of all, ncar the Emodian and Serican 
mountains, dwell the Ottorocorre.” 

Among the cities of Serica is mentioned Ottorocorra, in east lon- 
gitude 165° 37’ 15”, 

Ottorocora is again alluded to by Ptolemy in book viii., in his 
remarks on the eighth map of Asia:— 

‘H 'Orropoxépa viv peylorny tuépay eyes dpav iyo Syyorar 
wat Sigrrnxev Aretavdpelas mpds Ew Spars érrd. “Tho greatest 
length of the dey in Ottorocora is nearly 143 hours. It is distant 
from Alexandria seven hours towards the exst.”” 

See, for an account of Ptolemy’s geographical system, Lassen’s Ind. 
Ant. iii, 94, ff. ; and for the position of Ottorocorra, the map at the 
end of the same volume. 
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NOTE K.—Page 334. 

In regard to Airyanem Vaejo, Lassen observes (Ind. Ant. ist ed., 
iL, p. 526, ff.; 2nd ed. p. 634, #.): “If we assume that the Arian 
Indians and the Iranians had originally the same common abodes, 
out of India, we should expect to find a tradition on the subject 
among the latter people rather than among the former. We have 
already said that the Indians have no longer any legend of this 
sort, though they imagine a sacred region and the seats of the goda 
to exist to the north of India,” The Iranians, on the contrary, clearly 
designate Airyancm Vatjo as the first created country: this thoy place 
in the extreme east of the Iranian highlands, in the region where the 
Oxus and Yexartes take their rise. This country was afllictod with 
winter by Abriman, and had only two months of summer, as if 
the tradition of a decrease in the earth’s temperature still floated 
in the legend. We must suppose tho cold highlands on the 
wostern slopes of Belurtag and Mustag to be meant,” ete. [Tho 
next paragraph will be quoted in Note M.} The following remarks 
are added: “It suffices to have made it probuble that the earlicst 
abodes of the Indians and Iranians are to be sought in the extreme 
east of the Iranian highlands; but we may assert it to be more than 
probable that the Indians were derived from some part of the Iranian 

12 Lumen’ idea, quoted in p. 337, that the “daily prospect of tho snowy suramaits 
of the Himalaya, glittering far and wide over the plains,” and the knowledge the 
Indians had of the “ table-land beyond, with ita extonsivo and tranquil domains, its 
‘lear and cloudless sky,” cte., would point out the “north as tho abode of the gods, 
and the theatre of wonders,” is confirmed by Homer's description of Olympus, Odyes. 
i 42, ffos— 
hat ObAyuxdo¥, 861 pact Scdv ios Bogaats ale 

“Eppevar ob’ dxiuoos rodaceras, obre wor Suflpy 
Aeberat, obre xuby exewtavarar AAAR pdr’ allpn 
Tidwraras dvégenos, Aeveh 3 txidsBpoper al'yrn. 

“ Olymspus, where thoy say the blessed gods 
Repose for ever in eacure abodes : 
No stormy bluste athwart those summits swoep, 
‘No showers or snows bedow the aucred steep ; 
But cloudiess skies serene above are spread, 
And golden radiance plays around its head.” 

‘This, however, is the ideal Olympus, The mountain is styled dydovigos, “anowy,”” 
fn Lind i. 420, where the acholiast explains the discrepancy by saying that the 
epithet “anowy” applies only to the parts below the clouds, the summits being 
above the clouds, and excmpt from rain or snow. 
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country. . The means of arriving at a conclusion on this sub- 
ject are uncertain ; we can only form conjectures from a review of the 
later geographical positions occupied by these nations; and we are 
thus led to fix on the country lying between the Caspian sea and 
the highlands before mentioned, as having been most probably their 
ancient seats.” 

See alao Ariana Antiqua, p. 134, quoted in Note M. 

Baron von Bunsen also treats of the First Fargard of the Vendidad 
in one of the Appendices to his Bibel-werk, vol. v. pp. 315, $16. I 
abstract the following remarks:—‘ The sacred books of Zoroaster’s 
followers begin with a description of the gradual diffusion of the Arian 
races of Bactria, as far as the Penjab. The account of these migrations 
of the Bactrian Arians is preceded by a remarkable reference to the 
primeval country in the north-east, from which their forefathers re- 
moved to their presont abodes, in conseqnence of a great natural con- 
vulsion. It appears that that once perfect primeval country, Airyana, 
had originally a very mild climate, until the hostile deity created a 
powerful serpent, and snow; so that only two months of summer re- 
mained, while winter prevailed during ten. The country next oc- 
cupied was Sogdiona; and the third Bactria. The progress of the 
Arians with their civilization is, as it were, tho march of Ahura Mazda, 
the lord of spirits, This advance has an historical import, for all the 
countries which are specified form a continuous series, extending 
towards the south and west, and in all of them the Arian culture is 
discoverable, and even now (in part exclusively) predominant, The 
first-named country can be no other than that whero the Oxus and 
Yaxartes take their rise; the table-land of Pamer, and Khokand. 
Assuming the genuineness and antiquity of the Bactrian tradition, we 
have here a testimony, deserving of the highest consideration, to the 
historical character of the Biblical tradition regarding the interruption 
of the lifo of the Asiatic population by a great natural convulsion con+, 
fined to this locality. The country lying between the highlands just 
mentioned to the east, and the mountains of Caucasus and Ararat to 
the west, with the Caspian Sea in ita centre, is regarded by scientific 
geologists, such as Humboldt and Murebieon, as the very region where 
the most recent convulsions of nature have occurred. The mow and 
the prolonged winter alluded to in the oldest Arian tradition must 
have been the result of an upheaving of the land into mountains.” 
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NOTE L.—Page 354. 

In the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 108, Professor H. H. Wilson 
translates parts of a long passage in the Karga Parva, or viii book of 
the Mahabh., verses 2025, ff., in which the manners of the Babtkas, 
Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, and other tribes of the Panjab are atig- 
matized as disgraceful, The same text is quoted and translated in the 
appendix to M. Troyer’s Rajatarangini, vol. ii. pp. 549, ff I will. 
cite a few specimens from this passage. The country where the 
Bahtkes dwell is thus defined (verses 2029, #f.): Vahishkritah Hima- 
vats Gangaya cha oahishkritah | Sarasvatya Yamunayt Kurukshetrona 
chaps ys| Panchindm Sindhu-shashtanaih nadinah ye'antarasritah | 
Tin dharmavdhydn abuchin Bahtkan parivarjayet | “Let every ono 
avoid those impure Bahikas, who are ontcasts” from righteousness, 
who are shut out by the Himavet, the Gangi, the Sarasvati, the 
‘Yemund, and Kurukshetra, and who dwell between the five rivers 
which are associated with the Sindhu (Indus), as the sixth.” F 

Their women are thus desoribed (v. 2035): Gayanty athacha 
nrityantt striyo mattah vivdsasah| Nagardgdra-voprethu vohir mal- 
yanulepanah, ete. “The women, drunk and undressed, wearing gar 
lands, and perfumed with unguents, sing and dance in public places, 
and on the ramparts of the town,” ots.; with mach more to the same 
effect. 

Again (v. 2063, ff): Panckanadyo oahanty eth yatra nistritya 
porcatat| Aratth ndma Bakikak na teshe Aryo dvyaham oaset | (v. 
2068, ff.) Arattah nama te dela Bakthaw nama tajjalom | Brahmana- 
paradah yatrs (ulyskilah Projtpateh| Vedo na that osdyatioha yao 
ydjanam ova cha | Vratyandh dasamiyandm annam devch na bhunyjate | 
Prasthalah Mudra-Gandharah Arajtah ndmatakh Khabah | Vasats- 
Sindinsauctrah sti prayo 'tikuteitah | “In the region where these five 
rivers flow after issuing from the mountains dwell the Babtkas, called 
Arattas; let no Arya dwell there even for two days... . The name 

19 ‘Those expressions, “dharma-vahydn" and “eGAish-kyitd,” seem to contain « 
play on the name of the Bahtkas, This tribe is mentioned in the 8’, P, Br. i. 7, 3, 
, quoted above, p. 203; where it is said that they gave to Agni the zame of Bhava, 
‘This reference to their recogaition of one of the Indian gods, without any deprecia- 
tory ellusion to their manners, may perhaps be held to indicate that the author of 


the Brihmape did not hold them in each low esteem as the speaker in the Maht- 
DhErate, See also the quotations from Papini in note 142, p. 254, 
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of the country is Aratta; the water of it is called Babika. There 
dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with Prajapati. They have 
no Veda, no Vedic ceremony, nor any sacrifice. The gods do not eat 
the food offered by Vratyas and servile people. The Prasthalas, 
‘Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, Khadas, Vasdtis, and Sindhusauviras are 
nearly all very contemptible.” Again it is said of the same country 
(v. 2076, #.) Tatra vat Brahmago bhated tato bhovati Kehatriyad | 
Vaityah Sadratcha Bahthas tato bhavati napitah | Napitatcha tato 
bated punar bhavati Brakmanah | Doijo bhated cha tatraiva punar 
daso "bhijayate | Bhavaty ckah kule cipra prasrishtah kamacharinah | 
Gandharak Madrakaschaiva Baltkaschdlpachetasah. “There a Babtka, 
born & Brahman, becomes afterwards a Kshatriya, Vaidya, or a 
Sidra, and eventually a barber. And again the barber becomes a Brah- 
man. And once again the Brahman there is born a clave. One Brih- 
man alone is born in a family among the senseless Gandharas, Madras, 
and Babtkes; the [other brothers] act as they will without restraint.” 

In the Rajaterangini, i. 307, ff., the Gandhara Brahmans are thus 
characterized: — Agrahiran jagrilire Gandhara-brahmagas tetah | 
samina-Gilas tasyaiva dhruvam te "pi deyddhamah | Bhagini-varga- 
sambhoga-nirlajak Mlechha-vamsajah | Snusha-sengati-ealtasoha dara- 
dah santi papinah | Vastubhavais tatha bhatys dharyya-vikraya- 
karinah | paropabhogitas techam nirlagas tarks yoshiteh| ‘Then 
the Gandhara Brihmans seized upon rent-free lands; for those most 
dograded of priests were of tho same disposition as that [tyrannical 
prince.} These sinners, sprung from Mlechhaa, are so shameless as to 
corrupt their own sisters and daughters-in-law, and to offer their wives 
to others, hiring and selling thom, like commodities, for money. Their 
‘women being thus given up to strangers, are consequently shameless.’ 

M. Troyer remarks (vol. ii. 317) that “ the inhabitants of the Panjab 
are in this passage of the Mahabh. named generally Bahtkas and Arattas, 
while the Gandharas are associated with the different tribes into which 
these inhabitants are subdivided, such as the Prasthalas and Madras, 
in such 6 way that it can scarcely be doubted that the former (the 
Gandharas) lived in their neighbourhood, diffosed like them between 
the six rivers of that country. . . The Sindhu-Gandharas mentioned, 
Raj. i. 66, jived on the Indus.” 

And Wilson says (As. Bes. xv. 105): ‘According to the Mahabb. 
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the Gandhari are not only met with upon crossing the Setlej and pro- 
ceeding towards the Airavat! (Ravi), or where Strabo places Gandaris, 
‘but they are scattered along with other tribes throughout the Parfjab, 
‘as far es to the Indus, when we spproach Gandaritis. According also 
to our text (Raj. i. 66) one body of the Gandhari appear to oocupy a 
division of their own on the last river, which is named after that very 
circumstance, Sindhu-Gandhar, and these may have extended west- 
‘ward as far as the modern Candaher.” In his Vishnu-Pur., Ist ed., 
p. 191, note 88, the same writer says of the Gindhiras: “These are 
also a people of the north-west, found both on the west of the Indus, 
and in the Panjab, and well known to classical authors as the Gandarii 
and Gandaride.” Sec also Rawlinson’s Herodotus, iv. pp. 216, 217. 


NOTE M.—Page 856. 


Lassen, Ind. Ant. i. 527, remarks as follows: “The opinion that 
the original seats of these [the Indion and Iranian] nations are to be 
sought here io [the extrome oast of the Iranian highlands], receives 
great confirmation from the fact, that we find branches of these nations 
on both sides of this lofty range ; for the ancient inhabitants of Casghar, 
Yurkhand, Khoten, Aksu, Turfan, and Khamil aro Tajfks and speak 
Persian ; it is from this point only that they aro diffused towards the 
interior of upland Asia: so that their most powerful germ seems to 
have been planted on this range.” 

And Professor H. H. Wilson says: ‘‘ Without extending the limits 
of Indis, however, too far to the north, there is no reason to doubt 
that the valleys of the Indian Caucasus were properly included within 
thom, and that their inhabitants, as far as to the Pamer mountains and 
Badakhshan, were Indians, who may have been at first tributary to 
Persia, and afterwards subjects of some branches of the Greek race of 
Bactrian kings.”"—Ariana Antiqua, p. 184. 

Badakhshin is the country on the banks of the Oxus near its sources, 
situated between lat. $6° and 88° north, and lying eastward from 
Balkh. Pamer lies in the same direction. Seo the map in Ariana 
Ant. p. 214, or that of Ancient India in Lossen’s Ind, Ant,, vol. ii, 
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NOTE N.—Page 896, sote 88, line 6. 

The passage of the Satapatha Brahmaga here roferred to is as follows; 
xiii. 8, 1,5: Chatuseraktt | devas cha asuraé cha ubhaye prajapatyah 
dikshy aspardhanta | % doodh asuran sapatnan bhratrivyan digbhyo 
*nudanta | te 'dikkah parabhavan | tasmad yah datvyak prajat chatus- 
sraktin’ tah émasanani kurvate | atha yah deuryah prachyae trad ys 
teat parimandalani | te’nudanta hy enan digbhyah. ‘‘ Four-cornered. 
‘The gods aud Asuras, both the offspring of Prajapati, contended in the 
regions. The gods expelled the Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from 
the regions” [conceived, apparently, as square, or angular]. ‘They, 
deing regionless, were overcome. Hence, the people who are divine 
construct their graves four-cornered; whilst the Eastern people, who 
are akin to the Asuras, construct them round. For the gods drove 
the Asuras from the regions.” 


NOTE O.—Page 443, 


A question of considerable interest here presents itsclf, on which it 
may be desirable to make a few remarks, viz., whether the indigenous 
or non-Arian races, who now speak Tamil, and the other languages of , 
the southern group, are of the same family as those tribos who were 
brought into contact with the Aryas on their first arrival in India, 
and the remains of whose languages have survived in the vernacular 
dialects of northern Hindustan, Tho late Rev. Dr. J. Stevenson 
appears to have been of opinion that the non-Sanskrit clement in the 
northern and southern vernacular dialects was originally to a great 
extent the same, and that the people who spoke them also belonged to 
ono race. He remarks (Art. vii., Journ. Bombay Branch Royal As. 
Soc., No. XII. for 1849), “It is usually taken also for granted that 
‘between the non-Sanekrit parts of the northern and southern families 
of langaages there is no bond of union, and that the only connecting 
link between the two is their Sanskrit element. It is to this last’ 
proposition thet the writer of this paper demurs.” He afterwards 
proceeds: “The theory which has suggested itself to the writer as 
the most probable is, that on the entrance of the tribes which now 
form the highest castes, those of the Brahmans, Kehattriyas and 
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‘Waisyas, into India, they found a rnde aboriginel population, speaking 
a different language, having a different religion, and different customs 
and manners; that by arms and policy the original inhabitants were all 
eubdued, and in great numbers expelled from the northern regions, 
those that remained mixing with the new population, and being first 
“their slaves, and then forming the Sudra caste. The language of 
these aborigines is supposed to have belonged to the southern family of 
languages, the most perfoct remaining type of which family is the 
Tamil.” The fundamental affinities of the northern and southern 
Tsnguages are then discussed by Dr. Stevenson in various papers in 
the same journal, which appeared in the years 1851 and 1852. Dr. 
Caldwell, however, has expressed his dissent from Dr. Stevenson, 
both in regard to the affinities between the pre-Aryan races them- 
selves of the north and of the south, and their original languages. 
(See pp. 38, ff. and 69, ff. of his Dravidian Grammar). In regard to 
the languages he remarks (p. $9, ff.) that the hypothesis of their 
affinity does not appear to him to have been established; os though 
various analogies in grammatical structure seem to connect the nou- 
Sanskrit element in the north Indian idioms with the Scythian or 
‘Tartar tongues, yet that no special relationship of the former to the 
Dravidian languages hes yet been proved to exist. If the non- 
Sanskrit clement in the northern vernaculars (p. 40) had been 
Dravidian, we might have expected to find in their vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots such as the words for head, hand, foat, eye, 
ear; whereas Dr. Caldwell hes been unable to discover any trust- 
worthy aualogy in words belonging to this class. Further research, 
he adds (p. 42), may possibly disclose the existence in the northern 
vernaculars of distinctively Dravidian forms and roots, but their 
Presence does not yet appear to be proved; and he therefore concludes 
‘that the non-Sanakrit portion of the northern languages cannot safely 
be pleced in the same class with the southero, except, perbaps, in the 
sense of both being Scythian rather than Arian. The same is the 
opinion of the Rev. Dr. J. Wilson, who in his “‘ Notes on the Maratht 
Language,” in the preface to the second edition of Molesworth’s 
Morithi Dictionary (p. xxii), thus writes:—“The Scythian words in 
the Marathi are, in general, like those of the other Turauian tongues, 
more in their forms than im their sounds. They differ very much 
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from the vocables of the Turanien languages in the south of India 
(the Canarese, Telugu, Tamul, and Malayalam), the comparison of the 
dictionaries and grammars of which throws but little light on the 
Maritht; and though they may be classed in tho eame tribo of 
languages, they evidently belong to a different family, to a different 
Turanian immigration into India, yet to be explored by the combined 
labours of the philologist and the atbnographer.” Regarding the 
question whether the non-Arian tribes of the north and the south 
are themselves of the same stock, Dr. Caldwell remarks (p. 72) that 
tho Dravidians may be confidently regarded es the earliest inhabi- 
tants of India, or at least as the earliest that entered from the 
north-west, but it is not so easy to determine whether they are the 
people whom the Arians found in possession, or whether they had 
been already expelled from the north by the irruption of another 
Scythian race. Without deciding this point positively, Dr. Caldwell 
is led by the apparent differences between the Dravidian langaages 
and the aboriginal element in the northern vernaculars, to incline to 
the supposition that the Dravidian idioms belong te an older stage 
of Scythian speech; and if this view be correct, it seems to follow 
that the ancestors of the Scythian or non-Arian portion of the 
north Indian population must have immigrated into India at a later 
period than the Dravidians, and must have expelled the Dravidians 
from the greater portion of north India before they were themselves 
subjugated by a new race of Arian invaders from the north-west, 
In any case Dr. Caldwell is persuaded that it was not by the Ariane 
that the Dravidians were expelled from northern India, and that, 
@8 no reference ocours either in Sanskrit or Dravidian tradition to 
any hostilities betwoen these two races, their primitive relations 
could never have been otherwise than amicable. Tho pre-Arian 
Seythians, by whom Dr. Caldwell supposes that the Dravidians may 
have been expelled from the northern provinces, are not, he cone 
siders, to be confonnded with the Koles, Santhals, Bhills, Doms, and 
other aboriginal tribes of the north, who, he supposes, may have 
retired into the forests before the Dravidians, or, like the Bhotan 
tribes, have entered into India from the north-east. The languages 
of these forest tribes Dr. Caldwell conceives to exhibit no affinity 
with the aboriginal element in the north-Indian vernacular, We 
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hhave therefore, according to the views just summarily expounded, 
four separate strata, eo to speak, of population in India: 

First and earliest, the forest-tribes, such as the Kolas, Santhals, 
Bhills, ete,, eto., who may have entered India from the north-east, 

Second, The Dravidians, who entered India from the north-west, 
and either edvanced voluntarily towards their ultimate seata in the 
south of the peninsula, or were driven by tho prossure of subsequent 
hordes, following them from the same direction, 

Third. We have the race (alluded to at the end of the preceding 
head, No. 2) of Scythian or non-Arian immigrants from the north- 
wost, whose language afterwards united with the Sanskrit to form 
tho Prakyit dialects of northern India. 

Fourth, The Arian invaders who (after scparating first from the 
other branches of the Indo-Germanic stock, and last of all from the 
Persian brench of that family) advanced into India, drove before 
them the non-Arian tribes who were previously in possession of the 
Ponjab and other parts of the north-west provinces of India, and aftor 
organizing Brahmanical communities, and founding Brahmanical insti- 
tutions in the north, gradually diffused themselves to the east and 
south, and eventually extended their discipline, and to some degree 
their sacred language, to the remotest parts of the peninsula, 

To whatever degree tho detaile of this theory may be capable of 
proof, the general conclusion, at least, seems to be undeniable, viz., 
that the ancestors, both of the Dravidian nations, and of other non- 
Sanskritic tribes now occupying different parte of Indie, were in 
occupation of that country before the immigration of the Arians; 
and thet the former could not (as is erroneously intimated in various 
Puranic and other traditions) have been descended from the latter. 
If the Dravidian Cholas, Keralas, etc., were originally Kehatriyas 
who fell away from Brahmanism, they must have been reconverted to 
that system; a double process of which there is no historical proof, 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 





i, Page 47, Vines 21-24. 

This remark seems to be incorrect, The Schcliast could not have 
meant to denote the Maharashtri, or any other of the provincial Prakyite, 
by the term “defi,” as they all embraced a “ tateame” and a “tad- 
bhava” clement also. He could only, when using the word desi,” 
havo referred to the local clement in each. See pp. 49, 427, # 


ii, Page 249, lines 18, ff. 

A leanred friend informs me that the Sanskrit asfu does not cor- 
respond to the Latin esto, which in old Latin is ested; that the latter 
word coincides with such Sanskrit forms as yajatat, ete.; and that the 
same holds good of the Greek sat. He also states that santu (Sanskrit) 
is not = ewnto (Latin) ; and that the Greek as, an, do not correspond to 
the Sanskrit dsts, asif, but to the Vedic ds (compare Béhtlingk and 
Roth av. 1, a8; where Panini vii. 3, 97, and R.V. x. 8,7; x. 129, 
8, and x. 149, 2, are referred to). Bopp. Comp. Gr., 2nd ed., ii. p. 410, 
gives the Sanskrit dsam, dsts, dst, and ds, a8 corresponding to the 
Greek én, #2, 3, @n; and Schleicher in the teble in p. 710, of his 
Compendium, Srd od., gives axt5 (Gr.) and ato (Lat.) as corresponding 
to the Sanskrit aséw, and sunto (Lat.) as coinciding with the Sanskrit 
sant. 








iil, Page 250, line 14, 
Daré, dadarta, correspond both in sense and sound to dorks, dedorks. 


iv. Page 251, lines 25-27. 

Instead of the Sanskrit navatd, samatd, laghuta, such Vedic forms ax 
arishtolati, devatati, sarvatati, should have been given aa the more 
exact equivalents of the Zend, Greck, and Latin words there quoted, 
See Bopp’s Comp. Grammar, 2nd ed., vol. sii. pp. 218 (where the Latin 
aensota, juventa, vindicta, are specified as the forms corresponding to the 

Vou. 3h a2 
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Sanskrit wavata, etc.), and 221. See also Schleicher’s Compendium, 
8rd ed., p. 425. £. 
y. Page 251, tines 28, ff. 

Compare with the Sanskrit and Greek forms in és and sis, the Latin 
mona, mentis; art, artis; fors, fortis; and vestis, See Schleicher’s 
Compendium, p. 437. 

vi, Page 258. 
In the appendix to his edition of Ujjvalaledatte, Prof. Aufrecht has 


pointed out a number of forms which correspond in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin. 


vii. Page 264, line 1; and 289, line 6, and note 66. 

See Béhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon, so. 1, rudh; where rodhati in 
B.Y. viii. 43, 6, and oi rodhat, in B.V. i. 67, 5 (9), are derived from 
rudh, the old form of rwh, and are explained in the sense of “ growing.’ 
See alao Benfey’s translation of the latter passage in Orient und Ocei- 
dent, i 696. 


viii, Page 847, lines 8, 1; 848, lines 25, ff., and 350, f. 
Compare note 12 in the first proface above, p. xxv. 


ix, Page 393, line 19; 895, line 21; 896, Vine 15; and 418, note 124, 


‘The points referred to in these passages aro further illustrated by the 
following lincs from the Mahabharata, ii. 1169, .: Tata S'arpara- 
kam chaioa Talakatam athdpi cha\ vase chakre mahatgak Dandakamé 
cha mahabalah | 1170 | Sagara-dvipa-vasans cha nyipatin Mlechha- 
yoni-jan | Nishadan purushadam$ cha Kargapravaranan opi | 1171 | 
Ye cha Kalamukhah nama nara-rakshasa-yonayah | kritsnam Koligi- 
vith chaiva Surabhipattanam totha| .... 1178] Ekapadamé cha 
purushin Kerakan vana-vdsinah | nagarii Sanjayantin cha pashan- 
dam Karahajakam | 1175 | Ditatr eva vase chalve- | 1178 | Tatah 
hachchha-gato diiman ditan Madravatt-eutah 11177 | Preshayamaea 
vajendra Paulastyays mahdimane | Vibhishanaya dharmitma priti- 
paream arindama | 1178 | Sta chdsya pratijagraha Sdsanam priti- 
poreakam | ‘1169. Then the glorious and mighty warrior reduced 
to subjection Strpiraka, Talakats, the Dapdakas, (1170) the kings 
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of Miechha race, who inhabited the islands of the ocean, the 
‘Nishédas, the men-eaters, the Karnaprivaragas, [men whose ears 
served them for coverings], (1171) the Kélamukhas aprung from men 
and Rakshasas, the whole of Kolagiri and Surabbipattana .... 
1173. Hoe then by his heralds ‘subjected the Kerakas, one-footed men 
living in forests,’ the city Sanjayantl, and the wicked Karahitaka . . . 
1176. Then tho wise and righteous son of Madravatt, arrived in the 
low-lying tract, eent messengers amicably to the great son of Pulastya, 
Vibhishana, who reccived his commands in the eame spirit.” In verse 
1837, tho ‘man-eating Romakes,” and in v. 1875, the Kargapriva- 
Tapas, are again mentioned. 

The monkeys despatched to seek for Sitd are desired to visit among 
other countries those of the following races:—Raimayana iv., 40, 26, 
ff. (Bombay ed.,'ssiv. 40, 29, ff., Gorr. ed.): Karaapravaranans chatoa 
tatha chapy Oshthakarnakah | Ghoralohamukhas chaiva javand§ chatke- 
padaka | akshaych daluvantas cha tathaiva purushadakah | Kiratas 
tikshnachadas cha hemabhab priya-darbanch | dma-minaganas chapi 
Kiraiah dvtpavasinah | antarjalacharah ghorak naravyaghrah itt 
smyitah. “The Karnaprivaranas (men whose ears served for cover- 
ings), the Oshthakarnakes (people whose ears extended to their lips), 
the dreadfi:l Lohamukhas (iron-faced-men), swift, and ono-footed, un- 
decaying, strong, men-caters (a kind of Rakshasas according to the 
commentator), the Kiritds, with sharp-pointed heir-knots, gold- 
coloured, and pleasant to behold; and the dreadful Kirdtas, who are, 
islanders, and eat raw fish, live in the waters, and are men-tigers 
(men below and tigers above, according to the commentator).”” One’ 
of the Rikshasis mentioned in the Mahabh. iii, 6137, is called 
ekapada, “ the one-footed.” 





x. Page 416, line 4. 

The Rakshasas are in otber places alo described as following Brah- 
manical observances. Thus in the sequel of the story of Gautama 
(from the Mahabharata xii. 6298, #f.), above referred to in pp. 366, f., 
and 418, note 124,—which is told as an illustration of ingratitude,— 
it is narrated that in consequence of the remonstrances of the other 
Brahman, the hero of the story, after pleading poverty as an excuse 
for his mode of life, left the Dasya village in which he had been living, 
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and went towards the ocean. While he is halting in a delightful 
forest under a tree, a crane, called Rajadharman, son of Kasyapa and 
the goddess Dakshayapl, and a friend of Brahmé, arrives in the even- 
ing from the heaven of that deity. Gautama, being hungry and thirsty, 
is tempted to kill and cat him, The bird, however, welcomes him as a 
guest to his house, and entertains him with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality, Gautama then, in answer to an inquiry of his host, explains 
that he is indigent, and on his way to the sea-coast in search of the 
means of subsistence. The bird promises to procure him riches, and 
in the morning sends him to a friend of his own, a Rakshosa king, 
called Viripaksha, who lived not far off, and who, he said, would fulfil all 
Gantema’s aspirations (v. 6856). The Brahman accordingly proceeds 
to the court of the Rakshasa chief, where he is eagerly welcomed, In 
answer to the Rakshasa’s questions, he avows that he has married a 
Sidra woman as his second wife (punardha). Notwithstanding this 
confession, he is invited to a feast to be given to a thousand learned 
Brahmans whom the Rakshasa chief was to entertain on that day 
{vv. 6376, ff.) These Brahmans were all well fed, received large 
presents of jewels, and were assured that on that day they would 
receive no molestation from any Rakshasas (vv. 6392, f.). Gautama, 
too, got his share of gold, which weighed so heavily, that he could 
ecarcely carry it away to bis place of sojourn in the forest, where 
he sat down wearied and hungry. He is, however, welcomed and 
entertained by the crane Rajadharman, but resolves to slay his host, 
that he may have somewhat 10 eat on the way home (v. 6401). He 
secordingly kills the crane while asleep, plucks and roasts him (v. 
6403), and sets out on hie journey homeward. After @ time, the 
Rakshasa king is apprehensive that something may have bofullen his 
friond Rajadharman, who had not come to visit him as usual, and sends 
to ascertain the cause of his absence (6407, ff.). The bird’s skeleton 
is discovered, and Gautama ia pursued and brought to the Rakshasa 
king, who, with his ministers and purchites, weeps at the sight of 
his friend's remains (v. 6418); end commands the malefactor to be 
lain and his flesh given to the Rakshasas to eat. They, however, 
beg to decline eating the flesh of such a sinner, and say it should 
be given to the Dasyus. But even the latter refuse to eat it. Both 
Rajadbarman and Gautama are, however, afterwards restored to life. 
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‘The latter reterns to his old haunts, and begets wicked sons on this 
Sidra woman, his second wife. He is in consequence cursed by the 
gods, and doomed to hell (rv. 6445, #.). 


xi. Page 343, lines 8 and 19. 

The number of the periodical called “ Nature,” for 14th Sept, 1872, 

contains an article by Prof. Max Miiller, on Major-General Cunning- 

ham’s “ Ancient Geography of India,” in which B.V. v. 63, 9, and x. 

75, 6, are translated, and some remarks on the Kubha, Krumu, and 
Gomatt rivers are sdded. 


xii. Page 439, line 14. 

As this shoot is passing through the press, I find that it is stated 
by awriter in the “Cornhill Magazine” for November, 2871, p. 570, f., 
thet Dr. Caldwell is wrong in asserting that the Dravidians are a 
Turanian people; and that in reality they “represent lineally an off- 
shoot from the great parent stock which left the fatherland long before 
Sanskrit was grown into vigour, and about the same period that the 
Teutonic wave flowed northwards into Europe. There is scarcely a 
Dravidian root which does not appear in Gothic, Anglosaxon, or Ice- 
Jandic.” As at present informed, I am unable to say whether any 
detailed proof of these assertions has boen, or can be, adduced. 
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METRICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


I nerznvr here two metrical translations from Indian authors, which 
have already been published, though they are but very slightly con- 
neoted with the other contents of this volume, 


I. Asita and Buddha, or the Indian Simeon. 

Tn the Lolita Vistara—a legendary history in prose and verse of the 
life of Buddhe, the groat Indian Saint, and founder of the religion 
which bears his name—it is related that a Rishi, or inspired sage, 
named Asita, who dwelt on the skirts of the Himalaya mountaius, 
became Taformed, by the occurrence of a variety of portents, of the 
birth of the future lawgiver, os the son of King Suddhddana, in the 
city of Kapilavastu, in Northorn India, and went to pay his homage 
to the infent. I have tried to roproduco the legend in the following 
vorses. The similarity of some of the incidents to portions of the 
narrative in St. Luke ii. 25, ff., will strike the reader. 

I may mention that the Buddhist books speak also of earlier Buddhas, 
that the word means ‘the enlightened,” or “the intelligent,” and 
that Buddha also bore the appellutions of Gautama, and of Sakyasinha, 
and Sikyamuni—i.e., the lion, ond the devotee, of the tribe of the 
Sakyas, to which ho belongod. 

‘That I have not at all exaggerated the expressions in the toxt which 
epeak of Buddha as a deliverer or rodeemer, or assimilated his character 
more than was justifiable to the Christian conception of a Saviour, 
will be clear to any one who can examine the original for himself. 
In a passage quoted in the firet volume of this work, p. 509, Kumarila 
Bhatte, a renowned Brahmanical opponent of the Buddhists, while 
charging Buddha with presumption and transgression of the rules 
of hia caste in assuming the functione of a religious teacher (with 
which, as belonging to the Kzhatriya, and not to the Brahmanical, 
class, he had no right to interfere), ascribes to him these words— 
“Let all the evils (or sine) flowing from the corraption of the Kali 
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age” (the fourth, or most degenerate, age of the world) ‘fall upon 
me; but let the world be redeemed!” If we were to judge from this 
passage, it might seem that the character of a vicarious redeemer was 
claimed by, or at least ascribed to, Buddha. I am informed by Mr. B. 
C. Childers, however, that in his opinion the idea of Buddha’s having 
euffered vicariously for the sins of men is foreign to Buddhism, and 
indeed, opposed to the whole spirit and tendency of the system, Ao- 
cording to him the Buddhist idea is simply this, that Buddha volun- 
tarily underwent great sufferings and privations during a long course 
of probation, in order that he might attain the truth, and teach it to 
men, and go redeem them from worldly existence. 

Another valued correspondent, Professor E. B, Cowell, is unable to 
think that the sentiment ascribed to Buddha by Kumarila is foreign 
to his system, as it is thoroughly in accordance with the idoa of the 
six pdramitas. But he does not understand it as implying any theo- 
logical notion of vicarious atonoment, but rather the enthusiastic 
utterance of highly-strung moral sympathy and charity; and would 
compare it with St. Paul's wordsin Romans ix. 3, and explain it in just 
the same way as, he thinks, Chrysostom does that verso, He further 
refers to the existence of numerous Buddhist stories in the Kathasarit- 
sagara, among which is one from lvi. 153, viz., the story of the dis- 
obedient son with a red-hot iron wheel on his head, who says:— 
Papino 'nys 'pi [vit] muchyantam prithyyam tat-patakatr api | a papa~ 
Ishayam otad me chakram bhramyatu mardhani| “Let other sinners on 
earth be freed from their sins; and until the removal of [their] sin let 
thia wheel turn round upon my head.” In either case it is only a 
wish, and it is not pretended that it really had, or ever could have, any 
effect on other men. It only expresses a perfection of charity. The 
same idea (borrowed, as Mr. Cowcll supposes, from Buddha) occurs 
in the Bhigavata Purana, ix. ch. 21. The “immortal word” (ampttam 
vachap, ¥. 11) contained in the 12th verse, and ascribed to the pious and 
‘benevolent king Rantideva,—who himself endured hunger end thirst 
to relieve others,—is as follows: Wa kdmays *ham gatim tévarat param 
ashtarddhi-yuktam apunarbhavai vd | artim prapadye "khila-dehabhajam 
antaksthito yena bhavanty aduhkhah| “1 desire not from God that 
highest destiny which is attended with the eight perfections, nor do 
ask to be exempted from future births. I seek to live within all oor- 
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poreal beings, and endure their paing, that so they may be freed from 
suffering.” On this the commentator annotetes thus: Para-dubkha- 
sahishautaya sorvehat dubkham evayam bhokiwm atdete| .....° 
“ gkhiladeha-bhajam arti” dubkhat tet-tad-bholtri-rapens “antah- 


sthitah” sann cham “ prapadys” prapnuydm ity evat kamaye |) 


On Himiilaya’s fone} 
rb leed of old a bole mage, 


art ake hina Thine be health, 
6 —“ Thine be 4 
‘Wink length of ie an 


Of shrivellod form, and bent with of life, and might, and wealth ; 
Iwured to meditation deep. 2 yer cok thy people peed” 
‘He—when great Ruddha had been born, —_|- With all due forme, and meet respect, 
‘The glory of the Sikya race, ‘The King received the holy man, 
Endowed with every holy grace, And bade him wit; end then began— 
‘To seve the suffering world forlorn— “Great sage, I do not recollect 
Bebeld strange portenta, signs which taught! “That I thy venorable face 
"The wie thes tat enspioua time Have ever ween before alow 
‘Had witnessed some event sublime, |, That t inquire what brings thee now 
‘With universal blewing fraught, From thy far-distant dwelling-plaor ” \ 
a 
‘The aky with was thronged : “To see thy bade,” the saint H 
ie bard Mat fae gisdeccnim | “Teo from Hinilays's Pio 
‘Beeounding loudly Buddha's uamo, The king rojoined—“ My infant eleepa; 
‘While echoes clear éheir shouts prolonged. | A moment wait until he rise.” 


‘Tho cause exploring, far und wide 





“Such gteat ones ne'er,” the Rishi 


‘The sage’s vision rat 3 With awe “In long their senses steep, 
‘Within cradle ed be saw Nor sofky ire luxurious eleep ; 
Far off the babe, the Sikyos’ pride. ‘The infant Prince will noon awake.” 
‘With longing seized this child to view _| The wondrons child, alert to rise, 
At hand, and clasp, and homage pay, At will his slumbers light dispelled. . 
Athwart the ay he took his way ‘His father's arms the infant held 
By magic art, and awan-like flew; Bofore the sage’s longing eyes. 
And came to King Suddhddan's gates, The babe beholding, passing bright 
‘And entrance craved—"' Go, sna page, | More glorious thu the reve ahite, 
‘And toll thy lord an ancient sage ‘And marked with every noble ign,’ 
‘To coe the King permission waits,” ‘Tho saint was whelmed with doop delight ; 
‘The obeyed. and joined his hands And erying—“Lo! an infant. 
Bator the ‘prince, ad oakd—" A eage, "With every charm of form I greet!” 
Of ehrivelled form, and bowed with age, He fell be the Buddha's fon, 
Before the gate, my sovereign, stands, ‘With fingers joined, and round him paced, 
“ And humbly asks to see the King.” Net round the babe his arma he wound, 





To whom Suddhddan cried: 


e greet 
All meh with joy; with honour meet 


‘The holy maan before us bring, 


‘And “One,” he aaid, " of two careers 
‘OF fane awaits in coming years 
‘The child in whom theve eigas are found, 


46 Certain corporeal marks are supponed by Indien writers to indicate the futare greatnem of 


thove children in whom they appear. Of these, 


Primary, and eighty secondary, marks 


‘arc referred to in the origina} aa being raible on Buddha's person. 


\ The word here imperfectly 


means, according to Professor H. H. Wilson's 


‘Dictionary, “reverential salntation, by eircomambulating = person or object, keeping the right 


hie towards them.” 
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“If such an ono at home abide, 
Hie shall become « King, whow sway 
su @ & mis arm'd array 
(on eg shall abl far and wide. 


4 If, spurning worldly pomp 9s vain, 
eehonet Sead trangail life, 
‘And wander forth from home and wife, 
Ho then s Buddha's reak shall gain.” 


He spoke, an on the infant gazed 
‘When tears saifused his aged eyes; 
His bosom heaved with heavy sighs ; 

Thea King Suddhodan asked, amaxed—~ 


% Bay, holy man, what makes thee weep, 
“And decely sigh? Does any fate 
‘Matiga the royal child await? 

May beavenly powers my infant keep !* 


“ Por thy fair infant's weal no fears 
Disturb me, King,” the Bishi cried ; 
“ No ill can such 2 child betide 
‘My own sad lot commands my tears. 


“Tn every grace complete, thy son 
Of ruth shall perfect insight gain, 
And far sublimer fame attain 

‘Than ever lawgiver has won. 


© Hee such a Wheel of sacred lore 
Shall speed on earth to roll, ax yet 
Hath never been ia motion set 

By priest, or sage, or god of yore. 


“The world of men and to bles 
he way of et and Se teak? 
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His words of power shell put to flight 
‘The dull array of leader me 

‘Which helpless mortals’ vision shrouds, 
‘And clear their intellectual vight. 


« By bim shell men who, now untaught 
devious paths of eror etay, 7 


Be led to fad perfect way — 
To final calm at lest be brought, 
“But once, O King, in many Te, 

‘The figtroe!® somowhero foxern porkape ; 


Bo after countless Japas, 
ADudite onvo on saith sppeare, 


“And now, at length, this blosged time 
‘Has come: for be who oradled ties 
‘An infant there before thine eyes 

Bhull be & Baddhs in his prime, 


«Fall, perfect, insight gaining, he 
Seimei Tt 
1 life's rough ovcan wares, 
‘And grant thems immortality. 


But I om old, and frail, end worn; 

T shall nob live the day to s0¢ 

‘When this thy wondrous child shall free 
‘From woe the enffering world forlorn. 


«Ns this mine own unhappy fate 
‘Which bide mo mourn, and weep, and sigh; 
‘The Buddha's triumph now is nigh, 

‘But ah ! for me it comes too late!*" 


‘When thus the aged saint, inspired, 
fant'a greatness told, 











A holy law thy son shal) preach— wondrous son extolled, 

K law of watson Cphtoruson Asd.enng, Sith plons axiowr ted — 

“ By him shall suffering mem be freed “Thee, ebild, th’ immortals worshij 
"Yom vont oan, pend re The'grent Physician, bom te eee 
From all the ills shell find relief All ills that hapless men endure ; 

‘Which hatred, love, ilusion, breed. I, too, before thee prostrate full.” 

Bis bama shall loose the chains ofall | And now—his errand done—the sage, 

0 groan in Seskly bonds confined; | ‘Dinmineed with gift, and honoat due, 
With Baling touch the wounds shall bind] _Athwart the etiir fwan-like flew, 
Of hove whom pain’s sharp arrows gall, | And reached again his hermitage, 


46 ‘The term here translated “inaight” ts derived from the eame root as the word “ Boddhs,’? 
and means “intelligence,” ot “enlightenment.” 
dharmackakra, expresses 5 somewhet singular figure. Tt denotes 

‘the "whee! of the law,” or the “wheel of ” of the “wheel of religion”? 

4M The word in the original is miredpa, s term of which the sense ix disputed—some scholars 
‘estooming it to moan absolute annihilation ; others explaining it ux the extinction of passion, the 
attainment of porfeet diapassion. Mr, Cuilders informs me thet he considers nirvdpa to aiguity 
wotive bliss ot earth for a brief period, followed (upon death) by total annihilation. Bee a letter 
from him on this subject in No. 63 of * Trabner's “Record” for Outober, 1870, p, 3 

\9 ‘The tree referred to in the origiosl fx the Udambara, the Ficus siomerars, 

© Amrite che pratishthOpeyishycti, 
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i Tl. Révana and Vedavatt. 

‘The Raméyaga, as is well known to students of Indian literature, 
relates the adventures of Rama, son of the King of Ayodhya (Oude), 
who, in consequence of a domestic intrigue, became an exile from his 
country, and wandered about the southern regions of India in company 
with hia brother Lekshmana and his wife Sita. Siti wes carried off 
by Ravana, King of the Rakshasas (dewons or goblins), to his capital 
Lanké, in the island of Ceylon. Ultimately, Ravana was slain in 
‘battle by Rama, who (according, at least, to the poem in its existing, 
and perhaps interpolated, form) was an incarnation of the supreme 
god Visbou, and Sita was rescued. Rama retarned to Ayodhya after 
his father’s death, and succeeded him on the throne. The legend 
now freely translated is taken from the supplementary book of the 
Ramayana, chapter 17, and relates a passage in the enrlior life of 
Bavana. Vedavati, the heroine of the story, agreeably to the Indian 
theory of the transmigration of souls, was subsequently re-born in the 
form of Sita. 








‘Where, clothed in everlasting mow, “Whose danghter art thou? What hath led 
imiloy's giant peaks arise ehoice to much a tife austere ? 
‘Againeé tho ambient azure skies, 0 Blest were he whom, lady dear 

And bright as molten silver glow— ‘And beauteous, thou should'et Geign towed” 

‘While, far beneath, the solitades Him, duly honoured ax » guest, 

Are green with Dotadara? woods— ‘The fair navetic thus nddzeseed : 

Tt chanced that once the demon lord “My father was a holy suge ; 

‘Who ruled in Laoka’s iele afar, ‘From him I sprang us, calm, end dead 
And, mounted on his airy exr, ‘To earthly aims and joys, be read 

‘Those northern traats sublowe explored, | Th eternal Voda's hallowod 

lighted thereupon the grouad, The voioe which spoko within Pfs Book 

teamed tho Forests wid around, In me a form corporeal 

dnd, Io, he a mnide, fe “ enamored, all arpired 
And brilint as goo old ‘The honour of my hand to gein: 

gard scsi, rade and tad ‘Tone ardent ples were urged in vain 

Delors with equalid matted A loftier aim my father fired; 

‘And all ot oboe with pamson fred, For hehad towed, with lawful pride, 

‘The danssel's sooret thus inquired : T could be only Vishnu's bride. 

“Bow init tel mg lovely maid “Tneenod at his rejection, one 

ove virgin charms subdue the suit vat 
1, Thee form with every grace of ae” | Tho chef of ho Daitye ace? 
Tn gold end gem shouldbe wrayod-— | Avenged ge he algh the gy bad shown 
‘Thou dost this dolefel gar night he 


‘Which beeona ny Fouthfel Dicom P ad Slay see his while he t 


ie eomtere whos ‘Sgnities, the “ divine tree ;” the Deoder, # magnisoent tree, both, 
nm beight and. 
% The Daityas in character eorrespond with the Titans of the Greeks. 


PROM THE RAMAYANA. 


That I my sire's high aim may gain, 
‘od waa grat Vid for my ed 
T load this life, by thee abhorred, 

Of herd austerity and pai 

And, till the god himeelf impart, 

J wed his image in my heart, 


“T know theo, Rian, who thou art: 
‘virtue of this life austere 
‘All hidden things to me are clear ; 
I bid thee hence ; avaunt, depart !” 
But by the maiden’s charms subdued, 
‘The demon still his suit purmed. 


“Proud art thou, Indy fair, whoso soul 
So high aspires; but such sublime 
Devotion suite not well thy prime, 

Nor etera and painful self-control, 

‘The old may 60 their days employ 

But thon should'st live for love aud joy. 


“J am tho Jord of Lanki’s isle; 
‘Thy peorleas charms my boeom fire; 
Te chou wilt crown my hearts dest, 
And ever on me sweetly smilo, 
Then thou, my favoured queen, shalt know 
The bliss that power and wealth bestow. 


And who is Vishnu, pray, declare, 
“Whoee forma thy fancy paints ao bright ? 
Can he in prowess, grandeur, might, 

‘And magic gifta, with me compare? 

A phantom vain uo longer chase, 

‘The offer of my love embrace.” 


To whom the holy maid replied— 
“Prosmmaptuous fiend, thy boast ia loud : 
No voice but thine, profancly proud, 

Hath ever Vishau's mght dosed. 
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‘Heaven, earth, and hell, all own him lord_— 
‘By all their hosts and powers adored.”* 


Sho spake; the flend with rage was fired: 
“The dansel's hair he rudely greaped 
‘Thus by his hated fingers clasp. 

Bhs tore her Jocks, end cried, im 
“This inmult I may not survive: 
L enter now this fro, ali 











“Yet though I die, T once again 
Shall live to recompense this wrong. 
And though my vengoanoe slumber long, 

My pious works their meed shall gain, 

‘And I eball ro-appear on earth, 

A virgin fair of royal birth.”” 


Sho comsed. With fixed resolve to die, 
‘The fire she ontered, calm, clate 5 
‘When all at once, fo celebrate 
This deed heroic, from the sky 
‘There fell shower of fragrant flowors, 
Hained down by gods from heavenly bowers, 


Nor was this maid's prediction vain, 

‘Attaining all her heart's dosire, 

As Siti she wos born again, 
‘The daughter of a royat sire, 

And won great Risa for her ford, 

‘Whom men aa Vishnu'e Self adored, 


And now the demon-king profane, 
‘Whose coming doom had been foretold * 


thet insulted maid of 0 
By fan's and io Bet worn 


For how oould hellish power witbstand 
‘Incarnate Vishuu's murderous brand? 





or 
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Sa tee te 
tymologie,228, 
237, 250, 2508 
Carzon, Mr. A., in Jour, 
RAS, 301 #, 312 f, 
357, 441, 443 
Cushitic tribes, 419 f 


D 


Dabbiti 384, 387 
Dadhyuch, 447 

Dacvas, 299, 330 
Dahika, 330 

Daityas, 305, 497 
Daksha, 420 

Dikshzyant, 492 
Datenigutys dialect, 46, 


pani jidarda, 48. 
andin's. a ia, 
Dond, 389 | eye 


Dangata fret, 408, 418 

Daniakas, 490 

Daradas, 338, 965 

Duss 31, 145, 151, 213 

262," 201, 889 #, 409, 

418, 443, 492 

Disa, 961 f, 367 f, ote. 

Dalwis, Mr 5, 
Knehchizan, 64, 66 

Darfanas, 8: 

Das'aratha, 408 

Debli pillar inseription, 
104, 109 

Dekhaa, 441 € 

Dalia, Radices Pracri- 


ioe, 14 
Denodoors, 2uL 








Desi, Devyam, )47 ff 
Bef, Detyam Nar 
Desmonlins, 283 
Dharmachskra, 495 
Dhitamilg, Sanskrit 425 
Diauli_buctipton, 104, 
ali isc 
ite aor 
joapiter, 295 
Digha Nikzya, 61 
Dipenkare, 60 
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Divodssa, 879 f, 884, 289 
Dracharamam, 428 


443 
Dyishadvati, 811, $46, 297, 
899 ff, 


Druhyu, 260 
Drvafpa, 331 
Duslism, 478 


Nirukta, qu 3 166, 
pitt 8 4 308'f 


Dushyanta, “in 
Dwarf avatar, 208 
Dyoaus, 279 


E 
Ekalavya, 418 
Exaporraiaka, 405 
Ellis, Mr. FW. 
— his pe) on the Dra- 
neues, 48, 
plata’ (Fon, Mr.) 
istory of Indie, quoted 
or referred to, 304, 321, 
476 f. 


Brivnys, 279 


Buaeple, 846 
Euripides quoted, 215 


‘Faesi, his note on Tliad ii. 
813 f.—~157 


Fick, August, his Vergl. 
etek ha 


Fianuh languages, 441 
French language, 261 


@ 


Gilava, 177 
Gandak, Gandaki, 404 f, 
Gandarii, Gandaritiz, 342 
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Gindhéra, Gandhéris, 49, 
Hy 16, 951 ff, 428, 
Gandharvas, 175, 279 

5H, 342, 345, 482 


Gargya, 177 
Gitte fre, 451 


Garrepas, 344 
Giitha dialect (Indian), 10, 
6 ff, 207, ‘210 


Gina 365, 418, 491 f, 


aye, 350 
Gayagiras, 206 
Geldart, Rov. G. m._- On his 


ome Set neat Ht 277, “ert. 


Gig 3 i 
Giendr insertion, 204 f 


Godavert, 347, 408, 428 
Gogard, or Goteren tre, 


Gomal, 343, 348 

Gomati, $43, 348, 493 

Gonds, 424 

Goldstiicker, Dr. Th., his 
Dictionary, 373, 463, 

> bia Papin, 163 


by fim, 202 
Goputha Brikmana, & 1, 


49, 497 
Greek, 216, 264 #. 
Greeks, 267 ff. 
Grihya Satras, 186, 421 
Guha, 407 f, 
Guaiert, De Dr. H., on the 
widian elements in 


dani of 


in, 382 

Gurkwal, 335 

Guzerati’ or Gurjara diss 
lect, 4, 7, 425 


Hoag, Dr. F-Verplichung 
ikrit mit den 
Teneomien Sprachen, 


Hictorat, 390 

Haiva, 49 

Huoma, 297, 470 ff. 
Dr. F., bis Visa- 











Hamitic tribes, 419 f. 

Banamin, 157, 169 

Hapta Eon, 295, 800, 
331 ff. 

Hari, 431 

Hai 
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Haraqaiti, 330 

Bariyuptya, 348 

Hurivarsha, 326 

Hardyu, 314, 330 

Hung, Prof, M., 199 

—7 Ait. Hrabeaage, 164, 

174,164 6,88, 887 

= te Kapite 
des Vendisd, $29 4 

—, Brahme’ ‘und ‘die 
Brabmanen, 462 

— Origin of Br 
iam, 462 

Ss Ne 
chrew, know o 
how ig 4 

Heeren, Prof,, 332 

Hemachandra, 44, 61, 
67, 404 

Hermes, 279 

Herodotus quoted, 216, 
292, 459 

Hesiod, 196 

end, 332 

Hinting or Himevat, 
308 $10, 324, 998 B98 
340, 349, 400, 412, 480 

Bindi dinlest, 4'f, 13, 16 
#, 32, 118, 127, 146, 
221, 264, 426, ‘438 f 


Rintukosh, 336, 940, 354 
Hiran, 340 
' Hiranveti, $44 





Homer, 186, 18 
Hots, 
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Huiti, 466, 460, 464 
fumaytin, 6 

Humboldt, 481 

Bidnes, 443 

ee 
axle r, on the 
“Methoda und results of 
Ethnology,” etc., 282 ff. 

Hydsapes, 345 

Hyreania, 332 


Tied quoted, 167 
Ilvala, 159, 414 
inde Barepons languages, 

Indo-Seythians, 444 

Indra, 197 f, 20), 212 f, 
299, 348, 359, 361, 373, 
447, 461, eto. 

Tndraprastha, 335 

Interpretation of tho Veda, 
article on the, in Journ. 
R. A. 8.173, 210, 255 

Traniane, 477 £ 480, and 


passim 

‘Travati, 842, 345, 348 

Teana, 294 

Tivaracbandra  Vidyiea- 
pera quoted, 162 

Ttalian “compared with 
Prakrit, 147 £ 

Ttalians, 280 

Ttihiisas, 161 £, 


eine 405 

famadagni, 447 

Tanaka, 192, 404, 406 

Tanakd (Sit), 168 

Janasthiina, 410 

Temahed, 331, 476 

Jumna, see Varun 

Jupiter, 295 

Justi, Dr., bis Handbuch 
der Zendsprache, 220, 
228, 228, 24,268, 209, 

9, 462 
Jyotaksonn, $81 


Kx 
Kabandha, 412 
Eobul, 832 
Kabuhstan, 337 
‘Kaohchayana’s Pali Gram- 
mar, 54, 60 


INDEX, 





Eni 400 
Kebsbtvet, 323, 381 
Kakula, 432 

Kile, 452 
Kilakavans, 400 
Kalakita, 406 
Kalamukhos, 491 
Kiledvara, 428 
Kali, “er 431, 453 


jana 
Kancyj | 49, 143, 401 
Konralahe 
Kew anes, 198, 431 
Kapandin, 201 7 
Kapuligis inscription, 
104, 107, 114 
wahatake, 490 





Kartavirya, 420 f. 
Kashmir, 329, 337 
Kigika, 851 
Kadmims, 356 
fyapa, 492. 

Kata, 197 
‘Kathaka, 180 
Katthakya, 177 
Kuthasarit-eagamn, 495 
Katyayana, 68 £,179, 193 
‘KaushtukiBrakmane, 163, 

184, 182, 328 
Kaushitakina, 192 
Kautaa on the usclessncas 
xf Nirakts, 170 2. 
Kava rf To? 
Kavashe Ailivha, 308, 465 
aves river, 847 

Kavye chandrika, 47 
Kavya Udenas, 207 
Kedarnath, 412 
‘Kemaon, 336, 344 
Keksya, 48, 406, 428 
K 491 


Keralas, 422 f. 
Keresasps, 206 


——, on the antiquity of 
castes, 454 ff, 
Khamil, 48¢ 


Ehila, 193, 199, 460 

Khnenta, 330 

Khoos, 345 

Khoten, 484 

Kboksnd, 481 

Khonar, 45 

Kicpert, Dr., on the 
graphy of the Ven 
382, 334 

Kikats, 347, 860, 367 t 

a, 386, 396 







Ki ae 265, 396, 401 
Kons, 349 


Kols, 428, 487 

Kophén river, 839, 342 

Konan, 219 

Koseli, 405 

Kovalat, 400 f pias de 
osti (sae of 
Parscte), 298 

Kraushtaki, 177 

Kravyad, 390, 418 

Kola, 296 





ish 
Krumu, 343 #348, 493 
Kshatriya, 208, 310, 355, 
456, 463, 494 
Kubhii, 339,343 ff, 948,408 
Kuba, Prof. Adaibert, on 
the somo letters in 


ea Tadicho Studion, 


wi 
as 2 Zaieeh, fie die 
unde des Mor; 
Iandes, 160 — 
—=  Herabkunft 


Feuers, 279, ssl, Rule 
aa 
468, 477 
rane” De” ‘Ernest, his 
trataation of Kachehi- 
Kilitars, 383 
Kulloke Bhatts, 401 
38 


06 


‘Kumirile Bhatta, 494 
Kuntale, 49, 428 
Kure, 405 

Kurvjingala, 405 

tra, 400, 483 

Kem 343; 348 
Krurutthima, 422 
Kutsa, 261, 876, ete. 
Kuyava, 385 


Lakshmans, 407,412, 417, 
498 


91 
‘Lakshmidhara’s Shadbha- 
sha Chandrika, 44, 48 
Lalita vistara, 10, 76, 89, 
115 ff, 210 

Langlois's Rigveda, 196, 
109, 340, 340 

Languages derived from 
Latin, 184, 146 

Laswn's Indische Alter- 
thumekunds (or, Indian 
Antiquities), 2, 85, f, 
68, 104 f, 108 f, 124, 
192 ff, 168, 168,281, 
308, S36, 342, 347 ff, 
406, 408, 444 

—— Institutions lin; 
ies 14, 80, 8 


45 
— Zeitschritt fir die 
‘Kunde des Morgentandes, 
$26, 353, 366 
Latin, 146, 149, 216, 227, 
154 ff 


pat the mite ages, 
Lelio Slaronie_ tongue, 


Linge 

Ei" Cantratblat, 147 
Lohamukhes, 494 
Lohas, 355 
Tomapide, 406 


u 
Madvastdage Sarasvatl, 


Madvetcharya, 163 
‘Madras, 482 8. 
Madravat!, 491 
‘Medbyadeva, 308, 400 f. 
He ee, 
f, £8, 

60 f, 64, 68, 60, 68, 108, 

114g, 428 


INDEX. 
Mababharate, 458 
i. 
732207 
2544, 2606, & 3188 
—386 
2439 #368 
3478423 
3533—260 


4346—327 
4719 1-326 


ii. 
793 ff—404 

1025, 1031 864 
1046 #326 
1078—402 

1169 #490 


ili, 
5074, 10538—398 
10546 f328 
12746 #323 
15197, 15918416 
16981417 


vi, 
ean 
AIT 305 


1407 Bas 
2026 4821. 
ix. 


2960-398 
x. 
785-352 


xii. 
2429 ff, 6298 ff B65 
6293 #491 £ 
xiii. 
2505 #406 
7468 ff~383 
xiv, 
180-352 
2472418 


—, Viverana, on, 208 

Mahiideva, 194, 201 £. 

Mahirashtt dialect, 38 ff, 
28 48, 50 £, 68, 65, 


yee comment 
on the Vj. 164 1 


Mahiehmett, 421 
Mebmad of Ghaspi, $36 
Mahommed, 218 
Mahratti dialect, 4, 7, 18 
ff, 32, 118, 127, 146, 
264, 425, 438, 486 
Maitreya, 183 
Malé Charmanvatl, 405 
Malantus, 844 
Motaruentus, 246 ix 
‘alim language, 
ong, 423 #. 
Mamidi Venonya, 427 ff. 
Mioava dharma dastra, 
138, 141 





— 23-346 
— 69—298 


~ 45151, 366 
xi. 20398 

Mendaidn, 412 

MMuntra, 

Marui tthe 196, 260, 279, 
823, 840, 360 f, 470, otc. 

Mana’ Svayambhi, 431 

Manyu, 362 

Marke, 386 

Maruta, 323, 369 

Marndvridhd, 341 

Marwar, 349) 

Mathavas, 403 

Mathiah pillar, 104 

Mathuré, 281, 401 

Mateyns, 400 

Mutssapuriina, 423 

Meghuvahana, 133 

Medea, 292 

Medes, 202 

Medhatithi, 447 

Medinikosha, 463 

Megasthones, 327 

Mehetna, 343 

Mery, 832 





Mitra, 297 
Mlochinas, 161, 213, 966 & 
Molesworth's * Mahrathi 
Dictionary, 266 
Monkeys, 47 


echt ae 14,161 
Mrigeya, a 


Mojavats, $51 6. 
Miller, Prof, Max— 
— “Chips,” 115, 183, 
164 f, 279, 281, 300, 
310, 314, 340 
——, Essay on the Bengali 
language, $15 
Ane, Sask, Litere- 
ture, 75, 104, 163, 161, 
164, 168, 173 f, 180, 
184'f, 187, 189 #, 310 
—— in Journ. Germ, Or, 


, Languages of the 
peat of war, 89 
——, Last resulta of Per- 
sian researches, 290, 300 
——, of Sanskrit do., 153 
—— of Turanian’ do., 
_ 28, BLL, 328, ete. 
Lectures’ on lan- 





guage, 814 

By ‘Bein ot RY, 
x. 129349 

—— art. in “ Nature,"493 

Munjavat, 362 

‘Miradovas, 301 

Murchison, Sir R., 481 

‘Musalmans, 219 

Mustagh, Fira 480 

Miatibus, 864 


N 

Nigete Dia 206 

Nigeda Bhatta, 
Nagnajit, 353 
Nalhusha, 422 
Naichesakha, 360 
‘Noidanas, 176 
Nairuktas, 176 
Namnehi, 387 
Nannapo, or Nunniah 

‘Bhut, 432 
Firat, 353 
adit, 347, 422 


Nema 49, 428 

Nerioscngh’s Sanskrit 
transl, of the Avosta, 456 

Nigama, 179 

Bighantus (or Naighan- 
fake), 165, 169,186, 


5, 299 
Rirukia, 169, 179, 186 


116s 
4£-151 
15—169, 171 
20165 f 








Rirakts—eontinued, 
it, 
2152, 366 
T1195 
16—174 
23—346 


iti, 

8—175 
iv. 

16-346 


viii. 
21-175 

ix. 
26—842 
8-362 

x 
42195 
10, 46—198 


12177 
Nisa, Nisai,Niswoe,390, 322 
Nishidaa, 406 ff, 411, 418 
Nishambhu, 428° 


North Indian Disleots, 4 
Naldeke, Prof, on the 
Baye and Indo-Euro- 





Sanskrit 
“3 178 


° 
> quate 212 


0! copa, 480 
Ongin of non - Sanskrit, 
words i 
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Ondh, 406 
Oxus, 318, 480 £, 


Pp 

Padma lake, 405 

—— Puriiga, 414 

Pablavas, 269 

Paingins, 192 

Khnathaiti, 380 

Paidsichi dialect, 43, 48 
50, 52, S. 

Pal angusge 10, 69 
ali lan, 101, 53 
207, 414,380 

Paman, 361 

Pamor, 481, 484 

Panbejens 178 

chajana, 

Panchatas, 396, 400 

Panchali dialect, 127 

Panchavifia ‘Brahmepa 

3, 11—386 
Pande, 48 f, 422, 428 
Palo, 153 

i, 2, 36-163 

i 4 20-162 
4, L0—400 
Ee 108—163 


78—354 

ie ay 7364 

vi. 8, 20162 

vi, 4, 102-206 

Ti, 8 04208 
ait 


Pals 295, 336 f, 
Panjkora, 337, 344 
Parahaoma, 471 
Paramakambojas, 365 
Parasuriima, 42) 
Paripitra, 400 
Parnaya, 385 
Parsees, 298 
Parthinne, 262, 343 
"| Peruchheps, 185 
Parvata, 363, 373 
Parushni, 341, 346, 248 
Pasanampati, 202 
Pathyi Sass 828 


bh, Tt 


ioe 86 
Persian 217 
Persians, 267 ff. 
Ponkelweotis, 348 
a 
Pictet, Ad., Origines Indo. 


266 #272204, sities 
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Pipra, 376, 378 

Piste) 368 

Pitakettaye, 66 £ 
Pishtra, 456 

Pitr, 176 : 
Platatch, de Ieid. et Orit, 


quoted, 471 f, 
Plato, 472 


Prachyas 856 
Prahri ery 


rea 185, 188, 972, 


Pratrit, meaning of the 
‘word, 61, 66 f. 

Prikyit, dialects, 10 ff, 214, 
221, 260 £. 

— pp oe Dramatis 
were they spoken ? $4 ff, 

Pramaganda, 350 

Prosmanardgheva, 16, 89, 

103 


Prasthalas, 488 
Prasthanebhoda, quota, 


Brstidakhyas, 106, 256 


Ere, no 
Priests in the Vedie age, 
in Joum, RAS, 374, 
3 


Prinsep, Mr, James, deci- 
eee ai 
rie 104, 106, 
in oF 
Retry 116 
Eriamedha, 341 si 
lemy, the geographer, 
327, pty 478 
Pubkisas, 60 


ya, 491 
Palio 30k 
Puna oo 


7 366, 364, 401 
jebir, 36 


161 
Paru, 260, re f. eto. 
Barus, $44, 870; ete, 
Parumttha, 447 


aun drakgs, 


amedha, 193 
Purnsha-sdkta, 199, 454f,, 
A5B, 462 f. 
Pishan, 201, 42t 
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Radhia pillar, 104 
Bach i ee 
Bat 


Ruan, Benya, 05 


146, 10, 364, 408 
ine 201, 407, 498, 


iis, 11 409 


ii, 
1, 1408 
2,4 8-410 
4,22—411 

6, 16 F412 
9, 24—413 
10, 10 #412 





43, 98, 67-325 


v. 
18, 18 F169 


19, 24—416 
106, 2--159 
UIT, Leet 15 


Bet 50 343, Sas f 
Reserahint, 76 
aeahtaa,) 486, 460, 
Eotenhe 462, 464 
Rathantara, 156 
Bibiana, 450 
Raahina, 
Mirae 1th 416, 421, 


Ravoo (river), 845 

Ravi the sun, 189 

Bawlinson’s (Rev, @.) 
Herodotus, 292, 814, 
342, 366 

Regnier. M. Ad Traité de 
Ja formation des mots 
dans la langue Grooque, 
62 


——~, Etude sur Vidiome 
des Vedas, 375 

Rei, 332 

Renan, E., Histoire dea 
langues Semitiquos, 218 
£, 268, 304 

Rephaim, 419 

Rhode, Dr., 388 

Ribbu, 279 

Higveda, 188, 445 


-Rigveda—i. 


1, 2-197 
=) 4209 
>, 7-208 
2, 1-205 


22, 1621-208 

24) 1 £186 

27, 18185 

33, 4, 5—363, 871, 
384 


62, 13—-197 
88, 7378 
84, 14—323 
78, 4—388 
89, 10-173 





01, 6-372 

108, 3201, 369, 
363, 378 

104, 3-885 

108, 7—463, 465 





20, Hee 875 
8-379 


30, 8386 
iit, 
12, 6—378 
16, 4—209 
23, 4345 
30, 16 290 
82, 13197 
34, 8, 9—282, 360, 
883, 389 
53, 14—350 
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a0; eo 
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— 14384 

15, 21—388 

—, 18347, 361 
20-38 


= 
Hy 3 eas, 465 
50, 8 £4 
57, 6 £421 

v. 
2, 3-373 
7, 10-372, 388 
20,9, 9, 10-376, 377, 


a7 7, 9387 

32, 8376 

42, 9—372 
178 
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99, 4362 
100, 4—371 
104, 1, 2—390 


viii, 
1, 28380 
7, 9461 
14, 14288 
17, 14—380 
18, 18393 





43, 4-360 
48, 1361 
—, 2-461 
= 7-374 
49, 3262 
63, 4-175 
64, 1-387 
64, 9248 
65, 11-362 

6-385 





96, 7—387 
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146, 
Ri iia, 75 378, 985 
ishabb: 





Ritter, Dr., $3¢ 

Rook ‘and pillar insorip- 
tions, 69, 104 

Romakas, $91 

Romans, 267 ff. 

Bonen (Dr) Rigveda, $70 

Roth, Dr. Rudolf, art. in 
Journ, Ger. Or. Socioty, 
quoted, 67, 153, 339 

——. Literature and his- 
tory of the Veda, 170, 
191, 835, 338, 341, 347, 
351, 358, 869, 446» 

——. Nirukts, 164, 166, 
169, 176, 180 f, 186, 
211, 313 f, 348, 356, 
360, ete 

Dissertation on tho 

“ay, 178, 447 

aE in IndischoStud., 


18 

Budolphi, 283 

Rudra, 194, 201, 352, 383, 
420 


Rodradiman, 132 
Ropesiddh (x Pai Gram- 
tar), 64, 60 
8 
Sart or Svat dialoct, 
gett, 403 ff, 442 


423 
fafusivts, 160 
Baby 


S'akepdyi, 177, 206 
B akiri dialect, 48, 60 


Bamanam Sevishta, 478 

Biraveds, 188, 191, 445 

Sambara, 368, 878, 389, 
ete, 


Sanakas, 372 
Sandhiy 14d 





tis, 
Banjayanti, 491 
S‘ankaracharya, 434 





yon Byihnd Ar, 
sink i Br., 328 
‘tinkhayana Br., 
Sauekrit it ale 
japtasataka, 76 
‘Sapta Sindhavas, 295, 300 
‘Barad, 380 
Sizameya, 273 
Ssranya, 279 
Sirasvata, 308 
Sorasent, 346 
Sarascatt (river), 810 f. 
838 245 ff, 870, 397 


r, 440 
Sarasvati (goddess) 329, 
399 
Sernevati-kanthibarsyo, 
Saeya, ‘S14, 343 #, 348 f, 
861, $05 


Siarva, 202, 299, 461 
Sutabalahsha, 177 
Sratadra, 389 


Saryahavya, 324 
ha Deahimane— 





Bistapaths B.—oone. 
= 5 47-306 
1, 6485 


ay , 2, 22-18 
—6, 11, 2-156 
Satyayane Brahmaya,184 

Saujata, 183 

S'aunaka, 164 

Svaurasent dialect, 964 43 
4, 448 60f, 696 108, 











commentary on 
quoted, 165, 164, 
179, 184, 186, 197,212, 
280, 350, 360, 363, 463, 


Schlegel, AW, 
Emin, 261, 306, 2 038, 


Schleicher, Angast, Com. 
odkant ae ‘Vergl, 
rammat, der Indog, 
Sprachen, ae 228 f, 
245, 490 





age, 486 ft. 

Selencus, 336 

Semiramis, 336 

Semitic languages, 227 ff. 
Seriea, 478 

Stesha, 163 

Setubandha, 48 

Sewat or Suwad, 844 f 
Shen Tamil, 436 
Siceaeollum, 432 

Siimyns, 360 

Sindhu (Indus) 341 #, 482 
Sindaugondharas, 483 
Sindhukehit, 341 
Sindhusauvires, 406, 483 
Siipha, 385 

Biron, 935, 

Stisnedeva, 

on sr Thala, 417, 421, 


sie ihe furrow) 421 

Siva, 01 204, 209, 420 
08, 

Skea, 462 

Slav. lana » 28 

Sonritis, 163, 1; 

Soastus, 834 

Sobhari, 344 

Sogiians 333, 481 

jogdians, 342, 468 

pad 381, 469 

jomagiri, 325 


Soochadas 481 








iegel, Dr. F., art. in 
a 
itrige,eto., 287, 298, 
468 £, 477 €. 
—. Avesta, 293 ff, 298 
ff, $12, 929 f, 456 f. 
——, Kummavakya, 63,76 
Srauta sateay, 186 
S'rivailam, 4 
Btenzler’ bn A.) Myich- 
chhakati, 14 
Stevenson, Rev. Dr. J., on 
the adoption of words 
tet Sanskrit, 33 
, on the affinity of the 
Qorthern end southern 
non- Arian languages, 
485 f. 


~-—, Bimaveda, 470 

Sthanlashthivi, 177 

Bteiter, Disertatio de 
Bunahsepho, 186 

Bubala, 353 

Budus, 361 

S'uddiddana, 494 

Sudhesha, 49 

Sidras, 304 f 310, 354, 
483 


Sudam, 349 
Sughdha, 330 
Sugriva, 417 
Stukra, 386 
Sultan Mahmud, 6 
S'unadeepa, 18¢ 
Surabbipatiana, 492 
SOrparaka, 490 
Sarya, 376 
Susartu, 343 ff, 
S'ushmina, 825 
S'ushna, 362, ete. 
Bushomi, a 342, 348 
386 


Butle}, 845 (see Stat 

ce 
api 

Srutudet 341, 346 

Suvaetu, 344 

Bvanaya, 342 

Svar, ne 


it, 3 
BSivett, pk 348, 
Syriac, 21 














Tedohave, 
Tadbhavem, 
Tadbhuvamoo, 
Taitnki, 177 
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ijiks, 484 vu 
Takman, 351 
‘Takshaka, 451 Uchchhishta, 189 
‘Tilakata, om Udgitei, 188 


Tambopenat, Vaichyas, 356 
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